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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A revised edition of this text is necessitated by the many discoveries 
in the science of botany since the first edition appeared. Particularly 
is this true of the physiological aspects of the subject, although there 
is hardly a branch of botany in which substantial advances have not been 
made. Such subjects as antibiotics, vitamins, hormones and other growth 
substances, in their relation to plants, have come into such prominence 
in recent years as to make at least an elementary treatment of them an 
indispensable part of a general textbook of botan 3 ^ For this reason, a 
brief consideration of these subjects as w^l»^as others has been inchided 
in the present revision. Some of the more recent research on such subjects 
as photosynthesis, respiration, fermentation, enzymes in general, and the 
use of “tagged” elements, while too complex for detailed treatment in a 
work of this kind, has at least been introduced. 

The authors have also taken advantage of the opportunity to make 
corrections and changes suggested by their colleagues who have read sec¬ 
tions of the text critically. Chapters 2, 3, 10, 12, 13, 16, and 19, and the 
first part of Chap. 11 have been entirelj*’ rewritten, and substantial changes 
have been made in most of the other chapters. A newer system of classifi¬ 
cation of the plant kingdom has been adopted in Part II of the book. This 
necessitated many changes in Chaps. 13 to 18. In Chap. 14, on the Algae, 
short sections on diatoms and on the Charales and a separate section on 
meiosis have been added at the request of several colleagues. The order 
of treatment of the different groups in Chap. 15 (originally entitled Fungi) 
has been changed, and sections have been added on viruses and actino- 
mycetes. In addition, a general section on the economic importance of 
fungi has been included. On the other hand, the section on Myxomyeetes 
has been shortened. Ihe addition of new sections and reduction in others 

has been made so as to keep the size of the book approximately within the 
original limits. 

A number of new figures have been added, and improvements have been 
made m more than 120 of the original figures. The use of borrowed figures 
has again been kept to a minimum. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Patrick, J. W. Sinden, C. C. Wernham, W. R. Mills, and C. L. Fergus 
for reading and criticizing the section on fungi; to Dr. R. W. Stone for 
his suggestions concerning the section on bacteria; to Dr. C. O. Jensen 
for reading and criticizing the chapter on the catabolic phase of metab¬ 
olism; to Dr. R. A. Dutcher for suggestions concerning the section on 
vitamins and hormones; to Drs. P. J. Kramer and F. G. Merkle for sug¬ 
gestions and criticisms on the discussion of absorption of water and min¬ 
erals; to Drs. J. P. Kelly and Julia M. Haber for suggestions pertaining 
to the sections on flowers, fruits, and families of flowering plants; to Dr. 
H. A. Wahl for criticism of many sections of the book; to Di-s. W. IM. At¬ 
wood, A. R. Bechtel, E. F. Castetter, M. W. Eddy, E. J. Kraus, L. C. 
Petry, G. M. Smith, P. D. Strausbaugh, and W. R. Taylor for sugges¬ 
tions concerning one or another part of the book; to ^Ir. Homer I. Grove 
for assisting in photography and in many other ways; to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross B. Lehman and Dr. Helen D. Hill for assistance with the manuscript; 
and to all those users of the text who have made suggestions of one kind or 
another. 

The Authors 

St.\te College, Pa. 

December, 1949 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The contents of this book comprise the subject matter of a two- 
semester college course in general botany, in which Part I is usually given 
during the first semester and Part II during the second. The two parts, 
however, are relatively independent and could be given in the reverse 
order. In mimeographed form, this book has been used for several years 
by the authors and by others in classes consisting of students in agri¬ 
culture, the liberal arts, and the sciences. Though now published for 
the first time, it has already gone through several revisions, prompted 
by the experience of the authors and others in using it as a text and by 
changing emphasis in the teaching of botany. 

The sequence of subjects is the one that has proved to be most suitable 
for classes beginning in autumn. In determining this sequence, the 
authors have taken into consideration not only the logical advantage 
of passing from the relatively simple to the more complex, but also the 
expediency of introducing a subject when living materials are available 
for its study. None the less, the separate chapters have been written 
m such a way as to make it possible to adopt other sequences. Perhaps 
the most prominent departure from the sequence of other textbooks is 
the consideration of coloration in plants at the beginning. This has 
been done m recognition of the fact that color is one of the most con¬ 
spicuous features of plants. It has been observed by everyone and im¬ 
mediately amuses interest. Furthermore, the display of colors in natural 
vegetation is most pronounced soon after classes begin in the autumn 
s^ester. A consideration of the cell, and then of the leaf and its physi- 

beefuW t T' “P the stem 

sionTn a simpler structure than the latter. Cell divi- 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


has been made in this part of the book to give an adequate and balanced 
survey of the plant kingdom without undue emphasis on any one group 
of plants. The discussions have been made to conform in general to the 
newer discoveries that have become established. 

The arrangement of the subject matter in each chapter is such that, 
where time does not permit the consideration of the entire chapter in 
the classroom, such parts as are most likely to be omitted are grouped 
near the end of the treatment or are printed in smaller type. This has 
been done in such a way as not to destroy the continuity. 

A special effort has been made throughout the book to get away from 
the rapidly growing tendency of so simplifying the treatment of dif¬ 
ferent subjects as to leave little of permanent value in the text. The 
authors are of the opinion that even a difficult matter, if adequately 
elucidated, can be understood by a beginner and should be included 
if sufficiently important to a general understanding of the subject. Fur¬ 
thermore, technical terms that have become thoroughly established and 
that contribute to scientific accuracy have not been avoided. In general, 
it is hoped that the book will be of sufficient value to the student to be 
retained by him for future reference when he has completed his elementary 
studies, especially if he does not specialize in botany. 

The illustrations used throughout the text are, with few exceptions, 
new and original. Unusual care has been exercised in providing adequate 
and accurate illustrations. Microscopic views of plant tissues are mostly 
either photomicrographs or camera lucida drawings of actual structures. 
Gross structures are shown by photographs or drawings of the original 
material or by diagrams. 

The authors are greatly indebted to the various persons who have 
assisted in the preparation of the illustrations or who have furnished 
photographs. Acknowledgment has been made individually in connec¬ 
tion with each figure contributed. In addition, the authors wish to 
express their appreciation particularly to the following persons who have 
each made a considerable number of drawings: Mrs. Elsie Montague 
McDougle, Mrs. Edna Stamy Fox, Dr. Helen Deuss Hill, Miss Florence 
Brown, Mr. Ernest Geiswite, and Mr. Christian Hildebrandt. They are 
likewise indebted to the following persons for borrowed figures: to Dr. 
A. .1. Eames and Dr. L. H. McDaniels for Figs. 29, 65, and 76, to Dr. 
•J. E. Weaver for Fig. 41, to Dr. Gilbert M. Smith for Figs. 134, 135, 141, 
and 143, and to Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain for Fig. 286. The authors 
are especially indebted to Di-. Helen Deuss Hill for her untiring assistance 
in the preparation of the manuscript and in the arrangement and mounting 
of the figures as well as for her valuable criticism and to Miss Florence 
Brown for her criticisms and constant help in the preparation of the 
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manuscript. Their appreciation is likewise extended to Dr. F. D. Korn, 
Dr. J. P. Kelly, J. W. Sinden, H. A. Wahl and other members of the 
Botany Department of the Pennsylvania State College and to other 
pereons who have read and criticized sections of the manuscript and 
assisted in one way or another. 

The Pennsylvania State College 
April, 1936 


The Authors 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

Importance of Botany. Botany is that branch of science which deals 
with the study of plants. Beginning students, and particularly those 
who are specializing in other departments of learning, are often at a loss 
to understand why they should be required to devote any time to the 
study of plants. A little thought on the matter, however, will show that 
plants occupy a very prominent position in our everyday lives. So 
prominent is this position that it can truthfully be said that no man is 
educated in the broad sense who knows nothing about plants. Whether 
we enjoy studying plants or not, we must depend upon them for practically 
all our food, closing, and shelter. Moreover, it is the green plants that 
keep the air we-breathe supplied with oxygen, the absence of which would 
probably mean the extinction of all life on earth. Not only do they 
supply us with all our primary biological needs but they also cause many 
of the most serious diseases of man. At the same time, they provide 
many of the medicines used to cure disease. Furthermore, it is by work¬ 
ing directly with plants or with plant products that a majority of the 
world’s workers earn a living. 

These facts have existed from the beginning of man and have played a 
decisive role in his history and civilization. Down through the ages 
we find plants ministering to the needs of man and determining his 
progress. Wars were caused on account of plants and won by means of 
plants. New lands were discovered in the search for plants. We need 
only mention the search for a new route to the land where spices and other 
useful plants grew, which led Columbus to the discovery of America, or 
the mauence of cotton on the Civil War to show the controlling inBuence 
of plants in our o\vn country’s history. The thoughtful student will be 
able to adduce many similar examples (see also page 281). 

The study of plants by some of the world’s most accomplished scientists 

immeasurably to man’s general enlightenment and 

Z r improvements in 

r.n Z “anufacturing processes, in medicine, and 

raise augment the comforts of life and 

raise man s standard of living. 

P'uuts and the part it 

P yed m the production of such masterpieces as Bryant’s “Thanatop- 
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sis” or his ‘‘Forest H\Tnn,” Emerson’s “Rhodora,” Moore’s “Last Rose of 
Summer,” or Joj’ce Kilmer’s “Trees.” Indeed, plants have been the in¬ 
centive for the production of some of the most beautiful works of art, 
literature, and music. Furthermore, the study of plants has proved to be 
a most pleasing and gratifying avocation for lawyers, bankers, physicians, 
and other professional men. 

It is obvious, in consideration of these facts, that a general knowledge 
of objects which constitute so large a part of our environment and play 
so prominent a part in our lives is essential to a broad education. From 
the purely utilitarian point of view, a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
botany is absolutely indispensable to the student of agriculture or biology. 
He should very early grasp this fact so that he may better master the 
basic facts that form the foundation on which his later, more specialized 
agricultural or biological structure is built. 

Branches of Botany. Botany is one of the main divisions of biology, 
the science of life. Other branches of biology include zoology, bio¬ 
chemistry, biophysics, psychology, and the medical sciences. The ele¬ 
ment common to all of these fields of learning is the fact that they deal with 
living organisms. This emphasizes the fact that plants are living organisms 
and as such have many things in common with other forms of life. 

For convenience of study the subject of botany has been divided into 
several important branches. Among these are taxonomy, morphology, 
physiology, pathology, ecology, paleobotany, and plant genetics. Tax¬ 
onomy, or systematic botany, deals with the classification of plants. 
Morphology considei*s the fonn and structure of plants, together with the 
relationships of the parts of plants to each other, and comprises a study 
of anatomy, cytology (study of the cell), and embryology. Physiology 
is concerned with the life processes of plants and the functions of the 
different organs and tissues. Pathology deals with diseases of plants; 
ecology, with the relations of plants to their surroundings; paleobotany, 
or fossil botany, with the plants of past geological periods; and plant 
genetics, with the study of heredity in plants. 

Other branches of the subject are concerned with an intensive study 
of separate groups of plants. Thus bacteriology is confined to the study 
of bacteria, mycology to the study of fungi, algology to the study of the 
algae, and bryology to the study of mosses. 

In addition to these definite branches of botany, many of the agri¬ 
cultural and other sciences either have had their origin in botany or may 
be considered as resting on a foundation of botany. Among these may be 
mentioned horticulture, forestry, landscape gardening, floriculture, plant 
breeding, and to some extent agronomy and pharmacy. 

Different Kinds of Plants. .\n excursion into the woods or fields during 
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the summer or autumn reveals a -wide diversity of fonn and structure in 
the plants encountered. Some are tali trees; others are low-gi’owing herbs 
or shrubs; some have beautiful floweis and produce seed, while others, 
like the ferns, produce no flowei“S at all but reproduce by means of tiny 
structures called spores; some live on land, others in water; some are giants, 
while othera are so small as to be seen only with a microscope. These 
wide differences led botanists years ago to attempt to arrange plants into 
different groups for the convenience of study and discussion. Many 
different systems of classification have been used l)ut the one most generally 
accepted is based upon fundamental similarities or relationships and is 
called the natural system. According to this system, the entire plant 
kingdom is usually subdivided into several large main divisions. Each of 
these is then subdivided into appropriate groups. X discussion of the 
systems of classification may be found in Chap. 13. It will suffice here to 
call attention merely to some of the different kinds of plants that make up 
the plant kingdom. 

' Among the plants lowest in development, with the least structural 
differentiation, are the bacteria, the fungi, and the algae. These plants 
have no roots, stems, or leaves. A plant body of this type is called a 
thallus. The simplest of these plants are the bacteria, most of which are 
unicellular, z.c., the entire plant consists of but a single cell. Hence, the 
individual plants are visible only under the high magnification of a micro¬ 
scope. They are commonly called microbes. T^ese organisms are uni¬ 
versally present in the soil,-in air, in water, o? decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, or.i^.other living organisms where they sometimes cause 
^ious diseases. They- are of vast importance to man in many ways. 
™umonia, tuberculosis, influenza, various infections, and many other 
diseases of human beings are caused by bacteria. On the other hand, 

many of the bacteria are e.xtremely beneficial to man. This is especiallv 
true of soil bacteria. 


Molds, mildews, yeasts, smuts, rusts, mushrooms, and toadstools (Fig 
A, B) are examples of fungi. Like the bacteria, the fungi all lack the 
^een chlorophyU pigments essential for independent existence, and hence 
ey must get their food from other living organisms or from dead or decav- 

SoufdT cauL 

S nf tt ^ beings 

Thus however, are of great benefit to man. 

idg ^ important in the bak- 

I T'' P^^duction. Penicillin and other antibiotics obtained 

Thp J become extremely important in medicine 

gae, examples of which are the common pond scums and seaweeds, 
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usually gi’ow submerged in water or in moist situations. Some are found 
in soil, and othei*s grow on the bark of trees. They are of various colors, 
green, brown, red, and blue-green, but most of them contain the green 
chlorophyll pigments and hence are independent plants. Many of the 
algae are either unicellular or consist of a colony of cells. Most of them 
are relatively simple in structure, although some of the larger seaweeds 
show considerable tissue differentiation (Fig. 1,. .4). Algae are of economic 
importance as the food basis for all aquatic animal life. They also make 
up an important part of the soil flora essential in soil productivity. 

The mosses and their relatives, the liverworts, make up a group of plants 
commonly found growing in moist places throughout the world. These 
plants also lack roots, stems, and leaves, in the sense that we think of these 
structures in higher plants (Fig. 1, C, D). The liverworts and mosses 
differ from algae not so much in size or appearance as in their reproductive 
features. Whereas the reproductive organs of algae aji'c generally single- 
celled structures, those of the liverworts and mosses are multicellular. 
Although liverworts and especially the mosses add considerable beauty and 
interest to the wild landscapes of the world, compared with the algae and 
fungi, they are of only slight economic importance. 

The^'common ferns and a.ssociated groups, the horsetails or scouring 
rushes, together with the Lycopodiums and Selaginellas, or club mosses, 
differ from the algae, fungi, liverworts, and mosses in that they have more 
highly differentiated plant, bodies (Fig. 2, A). They have true roots, 
stems, .and ■ leaves, and a well-defined vascular, or conducting, system. 
They.di|Ter. from the higher plants in that they do not produce flowers, 
fruits, or seeds. Some of these plants, especially the ferns, are ornamental 
plants and as such have some economic value. In general, however, these 
plants are economically of minor importance. 

The plants with the highest development and greatest differentiation are 
the seed plants. They have true roots, stems, and leaves and a highly 
developed vascular; or conducting, system. The most important feature 
about them,, however, is the fact that they produce seeds. It is to this 
group that all crop plants belong, as well’as all. the common trees, shrubs 
and flowering plants with which everyone is familiar. Any plant that forms 
true seeds belongs to..this group. 

Since practically all of the first half of this textbook deals with the seed 
plants, it may be well to consider briefly the two principal'groups of seed 
plants. They are the gymnosperms.and the angiosperms. The gymno- 
sperm.s are characterized by producing their seeds exposed, i.e., not enclosed 
in a fruit. The term “gymno.^peiTn” means “naked seed.” The gjunno- 
s])erms are represented in the north temperate regions by the pines, 
spruces, hemlocks, cedars, and other evergreens (Fig. 2, B). Many of 
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them bear their seeds in cones, and none of them has conspicuous flowers. 
The angiosperms, on the other hand, have well-developed flowers and 
produce their seeds in an enclosed structure which is called the fruit. The 
teim “angiospei-m” means “enclosed or hidden seed.” The members of 
this group are very numerous and embrace all the well-known flowering 
plants. The angiosperms are further subdivided into two coordinate 
groups, the monocotyledons and the dicotyledons. The monocotyledons 
(Fig. 2, C) are represented by the grass-like plants, such as corn, wheat, 
oats, and other cereals, and by such plants as the lilies, orchids, bamboo, 
and banana. To the dicotyledons (Fig. 2, D) belong all the broad-leaved 
forest trees and many ornamental and crop plants, such as clover, beans, 
peas, buckwheat, and geranium. The essential differences between these 
two groups can best be considered later in the text. 



CHAPTER 2 


COLORATION IN PLANTS. PLANT PIGMENTS 


Of the common external characteristics of plants the most impressive and 
distinctive is probably color. Color is not only a conspicuous feature of 
vegetation but some of the pigments responsible for color are closely tied 
up with the physiological activities of the plant itself. Hence, a knowledge 
of plant pigments is essential to an understanding of how plants live and 


grow. 

While it is possible to find in the plant kingdom as a whole all shades and 
combinations of the colors of the spectrum, there is in general a predomi¬ 
nance of the primary colors: green, yellow, red, and blue. These coloi“s are 
imparted to the plant by definite chemical compounds, or pigments, each 


of which has its own characteristic color. 


The particular color which a 


plant organ assumes is usually caused by the predominance of one or an¬ 
other of these pigments in a combination of several of them. When plant 
parts appear white, it is because of the absence of pigments. Sunlight 
falling on such parts is not so selectively absorbed as it is in colored parts 
but is transmitted or reflected practically as received, and hence such parts 
appear white or colorless. The opaqueness of this white is intensified by 
the refractive powei's of cell walls and often by the presence of air spaces 


in the tissues. 


/ ^The Chlorophylls. The green color so uniformly present in plants is 
caused by the presence of two closely related pigments which have been 
designated as chlorophyll a and chlorophyll b. These two pigments are 
commonly referred to simply as chlorophj'll. They occur in practically 
all seed plants, ferns, mosses, and algae. They may develop in roots, stems, 
leaves, and fruits, provided that these organs are aboveground and exposed 
to light (frontispiece, 1, 13). They are not normally present in internal 
tissues where light does not penetrate, such as the wood of a tree or the 
flesh of an apple, nor arc they usually found in underground structures 
like roots and tubei's. Though apparently absent in red or yellow leaves, 
when the other coloring matters are extracted from such leaves, the chloro¬ 
phylls may be found to be present even there, having been obscured by 
other pigments. Thus red Coleus or red Achyranthes leaves when boiled 
in water become green after the red has thus been extracted. The chloro¬ 
phyll pigments are actually absent, however, in such lower plants as the 
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bacteria, mushrooms, toadstools, and other fungi, and in such flowering 
plants as the Indian pipe and beechdrops. The absence of tlie chloropliylls 
has a profound effect on the method by which plants obtain their carbo¬ 
hydrate food. Green plants, by means of their clilorophyll, arc able to 
manufacture their own foods, while plants lacking chlorophyll are de¬ 
pendent for their food on other plants or animals. 


Condition within the Cell. Within the cells in which they are found, the 
chlorophyll pigments are contained in tiny rounded or elliptic bodies called 
chloroplasts. 1 Chloroplasts are merely plastids containing chlorophyll pig¬ 
ments (frontispiece, 7). A plastid is a denser bit of that living substance 
known as protoplasm and is to be regarded as the container of the chloro¬ 
phyll pigments. When the pigments are extracted, the plastid still re¬ 


mains. Plastids that contain no coloring matter are called leucoplasts.' 
When a plant grows in the dark and is more or less colorless, leuco¬ 
plasts may be present in the cells. If such a plant is brought out into 
light, chlorophyll pigments may be formed in those plastids, whereupon 
they become chloroplasts. iThe chloroplasts themselves are made up of 
rather complex organic substances, including proteins and other colloidal 
materials. There is some evidence that the chlorophyll pigments may be 
tied up chemically with the proteins of the chloroplasts. In any case, they 
are held in colloidal condition! Associated with the two chlorophylls'there 
are also in the chloroplast two kinds of yellow pigments, viz., carotenes and 
xanthophylls, or carotenols, to be discussed later. Thus a chloroplast con¬ 
tains four kinds of pigments, two that are green and two that are yellow. 

Extraction and Properties. The chlorophyll pigments are not soluble in 
water even under prolonged boiling but may be readily extracted from green 
tissues by the of ethyl, or grain alcohol, methyl, or wood alcohol, 
acetone, ether, chloroform, or benzen^. \\Tien these solvents are used 
other pi^ents are extracted simultaneously. Thus an alcoholic extract 
0 green leav^ is a solution consisting of several pigments. When an equal 
quantity of benzene is added to such a solution and the mixture is gently 
inverted severa times, it separates into two layers, an upper green layer 
and a lower yellow layer (frontispiece, 14). The upper layer cLtains the 
two green pigments dissolved in benzene, viz., chlorophyll a, CS 6 H 70 O 5 N 4 ME 
an chlorophyll b, CasHjoOeNMVIg, while the lower alcoholic layer is a solu ’ 
ion of yellow carotenoid pigmente. Wlien red leaves are used ter extra^- 

fP**'*' to i-ed (frontispiece, 15) owing 
to a red pigment present in red leaves, while with yellow iLes the yellow 
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solution of chlorophyll a is blue-green by transmitted light and blood-red 
by reflected light. An alcoholic solution of chlorophyll b is yellow-green 
by transmitted light and brownish red by reflected light. If the alcoholic 
extract of green leaves is allowed to stand in bright sunlight for an hour or 
two, the solution becomes a dirty brown color, indicating the destruction 
of the chlorophyll pigments by sunlight. A similar destruction probably 
occurs in living leaves, but since the chlorophylls in this case are bound up 
with the colloids of the plasti<l, the destruction is not nearly so rapid, and 
in addition new chlorophyll pigments are constantly being manufactured. 
Hence, there is- no change in color of green tissues in light so long as they 
remain in a healthy and vigorous condition. 

The chloroplasts of all higher plants contain both chlorophyll a and 
chlorophyll b, but in some of the lower plants (diatoms and some of the rod, 
brown, and blue-green algae) chlorophyll b may be absent altogether or be 
present in very minute quantities. Two additional chlorophylls, chloro¬ 
phyll c and chlorophyll d. have been reporte{l to be present in some of these 
plants. Of the total green pigment present in leaves, usually about three 
fourths is chlorophyll a and one fourth chlorophyll b. Apparently the 
proportion of chlorqjihyll b is larger in plants grown in the shade than in 
plants exposed to direct sunlight. 

Conditions Necessary for Chlorophyll Formation. Exactly how plants 
manufacture the chlorophyll pigments has not yet been determined, but 
it is well known that certain conditions and substances are necessary for 
their lormation. There must be light of proper intensity. A medium 
light intensity is most favorable. Plants grown in total darkness do not 
become green. This is well illustrated by potatoes growing in cellars or 
by grass growing under boards. Frequently, when plants that are already 
green are placed in the dark, they lose their green color, as occurs in the 
blanching of celery. With most plants, however, a long period of darkness 
is required for complete blanching. A favorable temperature is also neces¬ 
sary for chlorophyll formation, medium temperatures being best. There 
is little, if any, greening at temperatures lower than 2 to 4®C., or higher 
than 38 to 40°C. Most rapid formation occurs at about 20 to 30®C. In 
addition there must be an available supply of oxygon and of salts containing 
iron, nitrogen, magnesium, and possibly other mineral elements. Nitrogen 
and magnesium occur in the molecules of both chlorophylls. A trace of 
iron salts is necessary even though iron is not a part of the molecules of 
these pigments. Finally, plants cannot synthesize chlorophyll pigments 
unless they have a supply of sugar, such as cane sugar or glucose. When , 
any of these substances or conditions are deficient, plants tend to assume a 
wliite or yellow appearance, a condition which is called chlorosis. Chlo¬ 
rotic plants make poor growth and often die unless the condition is 
corrected. 
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ImpoHance of Chlorophyll Pigments. The details of the function of 
chlorophyll pigments in the plant are taken up later in the text, but it may 
be stated here that they are necessary in the plant for the manufacture of 
carbohydrates such as grape sugar, fruit sugar, and starch, substances 
which form the basis of all foods for both plants and animals and which 
enter into the composition of all plant tissues. It is for this reason that 
the chlorophyll pigments are regarded among the most important chemical 
substances in nature. 

The chlorophyll pigments are used to some extent in medicines and as a 
coloring for waxes, candles, i-esins, soaps, foods,«ind oils. A pound of fresh 
leaves yields about 0.5 to 1 g. of pure chlorophyll. While this seems a 
small amount, it has been estimated that in the United States alone more 
than 6 million tons of chlorophyll are produced yearly by corn and the 
small grain crops alone. 

The Carotenoids. A number of j'ellow, orange, or sometimes red-colored 
pigments, collectively known as the carotenoids, are found in plants. More 
than 60 different kinds of these pigments have been isolated thus far. 
They may be divided into two principal classes, viz., the carotenes and the 
zanthophylls, or carotenols. Often these two classes of pigments are found 
together in the same cell. As has been stated in a previous paragraph, 
they are both present with the chlorophylls in the chloroplasts, often giving 
to healthy green leaves a decidedly yellow tinge. They are not restricted 
to the chloroplasts, however, but are also found in the absenc® of the 
chlorophylls, in yellow to orange-colored plastids known as chromoplasts 
(frontispiece, 8). They are always found in plastids and never dissolved 
in the cell sap. Chromoplasts are found in many flowers, fruits, seeds, and 
roots as weU as in leaves (frontispiece, 2, 5, 12). While the colors of the 
carotenoid pigments may range from yellow through orange to red, the 
commonest color is yellow. 


When the chlorophylls are extracted from green leaves with alcohol, some 
of the carotenoid pigments are removed at the same time. As previously 
stated, they can be separated from the chlorophjdls by adding benzene to 
the extract, in which case the carotenoid pigments remain in the lower 
alcoholic layer (frontispiece, 14, 16). Carotenoids are not readily decom¬ 
posed by light or heat and hence, when associated with the chlorophylls 
^ey become prominent after the leaf vitality begins to wane in the autumn! 
ihe carotenoids are also widespread in lower plants and in animal tissue 
such as the fat of many animals, egg yolk, and butterfat. 

The Carotenes. Chemically the carotenes are hydrocarbons (compounds 

liydrogen), most of which have the general 

be extracted readily with petroleum ether, ethyl ether, chloroform, or car- 
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bon disiilHde. It is the occurrence of carotenes in the roots of the carrot 
that gives these roots their hriglit yellow color and from its presence in this 
plant originated tlie name of this cl^iss of pigments. The commonest one 
fouiul in green plants is /3-carotene, a-carotene and 7 -carotene are also 
common in green and yellow leaves, in carrots, in pumpkins, and in other 
parts of plants. Another well-known carotene is lycopene, found in the 
fruits of the tomato, the pepper and other membei’s of the nightshade 
family, in rose hips, aj)ricots, citrus fruits, marigold flowei*s, orange blos¬ 
soms, and in many othei’ seed plants and even in some of the bacteria. 

/3-carotene and a few oth^r carotenes are con\’erted into fat-soluble vita¬ 
min A in the animal body. It is for this reason that carrots and leafy 
vegetables in general are important dietary sources of tliis vitamin. 

^ The Xaulhophf/lts, or Carofenols. Xanthophylls (meaning leaf yellow) 
were first isolateil from lea\’es. Most of those who work with carotenoid 
pigments prefer to call them carotenols. They differ from the carotenes 
in that they all contain o.xygen in addition to carbon and hydrogen and 
hence are not hydrocai bons. They also differ in solubilit}^ being insoluble 
in petroleum ether and only slightly soluble in carbon disulfide, but readily 
soluble in ethyl alcoliol. Like the carotenes they are insoluble in water 
but readily soluble in ethyl ether. The different kinds of xanthophylls 
differ in chemical constitution and properties, but many of them are alco¬ 
hols. They are a much larger group than the carotenes. The most abun¬ 
dant xanthophyll in leaves is luteol (lutein), C 4 oH 54 (OH) 2 . It also occurs 
in many yellow flowers, such as those of the sunflower and the dandelion, 
and in egg yolks. Zeaxanthol (zeaxanthin), C4oH64(OH)2, is the chief 
yellow pigment of corn (maize). Fucoxanthol (fucoxanthin), C 40 H 60 O 6 , 
is one of the principal pigments of the brown algae. 

Possible Functions of Carotenoid Pigments. The functions of the carote¬ 
noid pigments in the plant are not known, except that some of them, as 
already mentioned, are irn'oK ed in vitamin A production, which may be as 
important to plants as if'is to animals. Their presence in flowers is thought 
to attract insects and thereby to secure cross-pollination. Their presence 
in fruits ma^' reiuler fruits more attractive and thus secure for them a wider 
distribution by animals. The universal association of carotenoid pigments 
with the chlorophylls has led many investigators to attempt to demonstrate 
a function for these pigments in carbohydrate manufacture. Attempts 
have also been made to as.sfjciate them with the process of respiration in 
plants, but thus far no ab.solute proof of such functions has been demon¬ 
strated. The relation of the carotenoids to vitamin A renders these pig¬ 
ments of great importance to both plants and animals and has stimulated 
a vast amount of re.search on them in recent years. 

The Anthocyanins. Most of the red, blue, and violet colors of plants 
ranging from the mos.ses through the seed plants are caused by a class of 
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chemical compounds known as anthocyanins. These pigments are not 
contained in plastids as are the chlorophylls and carotenoids but are found 
dissolved in the cell sap of the cell. They, therefore, usually appear uni- 
fonnly distributed throughout the cell (frontispiece, 9). In some eases 
they occur as crystals. The red or purplish leaf hairs of the “velvet plant” 
(Gynura aurantiaca), the red roots of the common beet, the red lower 
surface of the leaves of wandering .Jew ami other plants, many red, l)lue, 
or violet flowers and fruits all owe their coloi^s to anthocyanins (frontis¬ 
piece, 4, C, 10, 11). In leaves, the anthocyanins sometimes completclj’^ 
obscure the chlorophyll pigments, as in red cabbage or in Achyranthes ' 
(frontispiece, 3). 

Extraction and Properties. Chemically the anthocj'anins are glycosides, 
i.e., compounds whicl), on being broken down into less complex components, 
yield, among other substances, a sugar. The nonsugar part of a glycoside 
is called an aglycon. The aglycons of the anthocyanins are called antho- 
cyanidins and are rather complex organic compounds with a similar organic 
nucleus. The commonest sugar component is glucose, but several other 
sugars may be found. Some anthocyanins contain one molecule of sugar, 
and some contain two. There are many different kinds of anthocyanins 
in different species of plants. Two or more kinds are often present in the 
same species. 


The anthocyanins are all soluble in water and can also be extracted with 
alcohol. They are not soluble in ether, chlorofoim, or benzene. The red 
color obtained when beets or red leaves are boiled in water (frontispiece, 
17) is caused by anthocyanins. 

Their color in the plant depends upon a number of factore among which 
may be mentioned the concentration of the anthocyanin, the simultaneous 
presence of several anthocyanins and other pigments, the ash content of the 
cell sap, the colloidal condition of the cell content, and the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the cell sap. Of these, the last has been most emphasized 
When the cell sap is acid in reaction, the color is often red (frontispiece 3) 
and when the cell sap is alkaline, it is usually blue (frontispiece, 4, 11). 
Ihis can be demonstrated in the laboratory by placing blue flowers in a 
TOk acid solution. After enough time has elapsed to pei-mit penetration 
ey become red in color. Similarly, pinli or red flowere will often turn 
ue in w^k ai^onia. The same thing may be demonstrated by extract- 
mg the pipients of blue flowers with water and adding acid to the extract 

prince orvenolT^ ^ ^ yellowish-graen color because of the 

prince of yeUow flavone pigments and other impurities. 

/'actors Affecting Anthocyanin Formation. In many soecies of nlnrifc 
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intensity of color, however, is often greatly influenced by environmental 
conditions and by internal factoi*s. Purple-leaved types of lettuce, for 
example, fail to develop anthocyanin when deprived of blue-violet and 
ultraviolet railiation, aiul many highly colored flowei*s and leaves become 
much paler under these conditions or under weak light. Some plants do 
not tievelop anthocyanin in darkness, while othei's, like beets, do. Tem¬ 
perature, the internal food supply, the supply of inorganic substances, 
disease and injury, and perhaps other factoi-s may affect the fomiation of 
these pigments. Often anthocyanin does not appear until late in the season 
as a result of ordinary ripening processes, as in apples and other fruits. 
The exact mechanism of the formation of anthocyanins in the plant is not 
known, but it is likely that sugai“s are involved in their synthesis, not only 
as the sugar component but also in the formation of the aglycons. 

Possible Functions of Anthocyanin Pigments. The function of the 
anthocyanin pigments has been much in dispute. Where they occur in 
flowei's, the colors have been thought to guide or attract insects or humming¬ 
birds and thus facilitate cross-pollination. By some it is thought that 
anthocyanins in some plants, as in the tender opening foliage of maples, 
act as a protective screen against intense sunlight and especially ultraviolet 
radiation, which may be injurious to living protoplasm. Another theory 
is that anthocyanins absorb certain of the sun’s rays and transform them 
into heat, which raises the internal temperature of the parts in which the 
pigments occur and thus protects them against low temperatures. In 
favor of both of these ideas, it may be stated that plants growing in high 
altitudes, where it is cooler and where the intensity of the ultraviolet portion 
of sunlight may be greater, usually develop much more anthocyanin than 
do plants in lowland regions. However, in the present state of experi¬ 
mental evidence, it must be admitted that neither of these theories rests 
on a film foundation. The same may be said of attempts to link the antho¬ 
cyanins with various physiological processes such as respiration and food 
synthesis or to consider them as reserve food substances or waste products 
of metabolism. The varied distribution of these pigments, their presence 
in so many different organs of the plant, the different conditions under 
which they are formed, and other factoi*s will always make it difficult to 
assign to them specific functions. 

The Flavones. Another group of pigments fairly widespread in plants 
are the flavones. Their color is yellow and is often masked by other 
pigments. Water extracts of green leaves often have a yellowish tinge 
caused by these pigments. The flavones, like the anthocyanins, are water 
soluble and hence occur in the cell sap and not in plastids. Chemically, 
they are related to the anthocyanins. One of the most common of them is 
quercetin, CjsHioO:, wh.ich has been isolated from such plants as sumach, 
horse chestnut, tea, hops, onions, and the North American dyer’s oak 
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{Quercus tinctoria). Many of the flavone pigments were formerly used as 
mordant dyes. 

^utumn Coloration. A consideration of color in plants would not be 
complete without some reference to the brilliant display of color manifested 
each autumn, particularly in the leaves of trees and shrubs. Our knowledge 
of the underlying causes of autumn coloration is far from complete. Two 
types of factors are probably involved. On the one hand are the internal 
physiological conditions of the leaf itself, particularly those concerned with 
pigment development, and on the other the changing external conditions 
of the environment. 

Primarily, autumn coloration is associated with the waning vitality of 
the leaf. As the growth season draws to a close, a special layer of cells 
known as the abscission laj^er is formed through the base of the leaf (Fig. 
29). The cells behind this layei’ become corky and impei'vious to water, 
and the water-conducting vessels themselves often become clogged. The 
transport of materials to and from the leaf is thus seriously checked. This 
reduces the activities of the leaf and interferes with the development of 
chlorophyll. Since chlorophyll is being continually destroyed by sunlight, 
the leaves soon lose their green color when more chlorophyll cannot be made 
to replace this loss. This allows any other coloring matter that may be 
present to show up and also is conducive to the fonnation of other color¬ 
ing substances, although probablj'^ these new ones do not originate from the 
decomposition of the chlorophyll, as formerly believed. Thus the principal 
foundation on which autumn coloration rests is the destruction of the chloro¬ 
phyll, thereby allowing other pigments formerly masked to become prom¬ 
inent, and the formation of new coloring mattej'S not previouly present in 
the leaf. 

As previously mentioned, the yellow carotenoid pigments arc constantly 
associated with chlorophyll. Because of the greater stability of these 
pigments in sunlight, they persist in the leaves after the chlorophyll is 
destroyed. In the absence of other coloring mattere, therefore, autumn 
leaves are yellow in color, and in some trees, like the ash, walnut, sycamore, 
poplar, and some birches, this is the predominating if not the only color 
shown. In others, the yellow, while always present, becomes masked by 
secondary coloring compounds that are formed. Yellow must be regarded 
as the most universally present, though perhaps not the most conspicuous 

The red colors that appear in autumn vegetation are caused by pigments 
often not previous y present in the leaf but foi-med after the vitality of the 

mat liari!" r "r 1 ““ner of their origin is not known. 

oidy irot Th h" " but show 

only yeUow. The disappearance of the chlorophyll tends to admit more 
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light to the leaf, which may affect the development of the red pigments. 
It is perhaps parti}’ for this reason that the brightest colors are often found 
in vegetation when the autumn season is bright and sunny rather than dull 
and cloudy. 

It is often found that leaves which develop the greatest intensity of red, 
like the maples, are rich in sugar. The presence of sugar in a leaf is prob- 
__ _ _ ably essential for anthocyanin foima- 

tion. Furthermore, coloration is usu¬ 
ally richest in seasons when there is an 
abrupt change from high summer tem¬ 
peratures to low autumn temperatures. 
Under such conditions the movement 
of sugars and other materials out of the 
leaf may be retarded and thus provide 
the conditions conducive to pigment 
formation. Further evidence of the 
possible influence of sugars and other 
substances of the leaf on the develop¬ 
ment of anthocyanin is furnished by 
leaves in which one or more of the 
veins have been cut or injured (Fig. 3). 
It is often found in such cases that the 
portion of the leaf foimerly supplied by 
the cut vein turns a bright red, while the 
rest of the leaf may turn yellow in au¬ 
tumn. The cut or injury probably 
occui"s while there is still considerable 
sugar in the leaf; and since the sugar cannot be translocated from the 
severed section, it remains available for anthocyanin formation. The por¬ 
tion above the cut in such leaves usually remains green longer than the other 
portions of the leaf but finally turns red in leaves that make anthocyanin. 

Frost may play a part in autumn coloration, but that it is not essential 
is indicated by the fact that leaves frequently turn red or yellow before the 
first frost occurs. 

The discussion thus far has been concerned with the three predominating 
colors of autumn vegetation. The various shades, ranging from brilliant 
red to orange and golden yellow, usually result from combinations of these 
three colors. These brilliant colors usually last for only a comparatively 
short time. As the season advances and the nights become colder, the 
colors gradually fade, through internal disorganization of the pigments and 
other leaf compounds, and the leaf dies. Decomposition products accumu¬ 
late, and the leaf assumes a brown color and falls to the ground. 



Fig. 3. Autumn maple leaf in which the 
central vein has been injured by insect 
or fun^s attack. The dark portion 
above the injury was bright red, while 
the rest of the leaf was yellow. 



CHAPTER 3 


PLANT CELLS 

INTRODUCTION 

The plant body of a seed plant is made up of distinct parts, or organs, 
known as roots, stems, leaves, flowers, fruits, and seeds. These organs are 
composed of various kinds of tissues, such as storage, conducting, support¬ 
ing, and protective tissues. Tissues in turn are made up of structural and 
physiological units called cells. The study of the cell is of great importance 
because it is the unit of structure, the seat of the vital physiological proc¬ 
esses of the organism, and, in the case of the reproductive ceils, the bearer 
of the hereditary material from one generation to another. 

The history of the discovery of the cell and the development of the cell 
theory to the modern concept of the cell forms one of the most interesting 
chapters of biological literature. It is sufficient for the purpose of this 
discussion to state that the cell as a unit of structure was first seen by Robert 
Hooke, an Englishman, in 1665, and that the cell theory, which postulates 
that all plants ancTanimals are composed of fundamental structural and 
physiological units, was formulated by Schleiden and Schwann, two 
Germans, in 1838-1839. The name cell was ^ven to the fundamental 
structural unit of plants by Robert Hooke. Hooke regarded the com¬ 
partment and the cell wall as the fundamental structure, and although he 
observed the protoplasmic contents, he thought of the living contents only 
as a “nourishing juice.” It is now known that the cell wall is a character¬ 
istic part of the plant cell and a significant structural feature in plant tissues. 
f Physiologically, however, the wall is of less importance than the living 
portion of the cell. The cell wall is, in fact, generally regarded as a product 
of the^activity of the living cell. The living cell builds the wall around 
itself. The term cell is now properly applied to the living protoplasmic 
unit together with the cell wall. The living part of the cell has been called 
by various names, but the term protoplast is the one generally used. 

THE PROTOPLAST 

The General Material of the Protoplast—Properties of Protoplasm. The 
tem protoplast is applied to the organized living unit of the cell as distin- 
fished from the oeU waU (Fig. 4). The material composing the protoplast 
IS the protoplasm, a general tenn including Uving material of the whole &nt 
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or animal body. Protoplasm may be looked upon as the living substance of 
which organisms are made; the protoplast, as the living unit of a single cell. 
Protoplasm, altliough composed of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, mineral 
rriatter, water, and other compounds, is more than a mere mixture of chemi¬ 
cal compounds; it is itself an organized substance. Huxley referred to 
protoplasm as the "physical basis of life.” This phrase, while possibly not 
quite expressing the modern concept of protoplasm, was a brief method of 
stating that many vital physiological processes take place in the proto¬ 
plasm. All the physiological processes of the plant ultimately are associ¬ 
ated with the protoplasm. 

The physical and chemical properties of protoplasm have been the subject 
of many investigations which as yet liave led to no certain conclusions fully 
acceptettby all biologists. Although the general physical (pialities of pro¬ 
toplasm are easily seen, its ultimate structure is unknown, owing to the 
difficulty of investigating the living substance. This difficulty has led to 
the conflicting conclusions of the various investigators. Protoplasm is 
hyaline in color, granular or foamy in appearance, anil fluid, semifluid, or 
viscous in nature. The granular features probably depend upon inclusions 
of food particles, waste products, and other materials, while the fluidity is 
dependent upon the relative amoiints of water in the protoplasm. The 
amount of water varies from 5 to 9o per cent. Investigations indicate that 
protoplasm is a very fine colloidal emulsion that is changeable, the changes 
being rev^ersible. 

Investigations of the structure of protoplasm have been stimulated in 
part by the desire of biofcgists to find the ultimate particles of life or the 


actual living material if such material exists. In the higher plants and 
animals, the protoplasm is ilivided into cells that are the structural and 
physiological units. According to the modern conception of “the physical 
basis of life” the whole mass of protoplasm in an organism is the actual seat 
of life. The organization, cooperation, and adjustment to one another of 
cell parts, of entire protoplasts, and finally the complete action of the whole 
organism constitutes life. From this viewpoint, the seat of life is not to be 
sought in any ultimate living particles. 

Physiological Properties of Protoplasm. Perhaps the most outstanding 
features of protoplasm are its physiological properties because these charac¬ 
teristics distinguish living from nonliving things. They involve metab¬ 
olism, regulation, irritability, growth, and reproduction. Only living pro¬ 
toplasm has these properties. They are discussed at greater length later in 
the text, but a brief indication of what they imply may be given here. 
Metabolism is the sum of tin* })hysiological processes in the building up and 
tearing down of protoplasm. It includes all the chemical changes which 
take place in the normal functioning of living matter, including the syn- 
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thesis of organic substances, digestion, I’espiration, and finally assimilation, 
which is the making of living out of nonliving material. Regulation rofor.s 
to the ability of protoplasm to regulate the speed of its own physiological 
processes. That is, there is within the protoplasm the element of regulation 
whereby the various chemical processes proceed in orderly fashion and at 
ordinary temperatures. Irritability implies the ability of protoplasm to 
respond to external stimuli, such as light, temperature, gravity, ami 
chemicals. The response may be a single movement or it may involve 
more complicated changes in the protoplasm. Growth involves not only 
increase in mass or volume but also development, t.c., differentiation or 
change in form which only living protoplasm can achieve. It results in a 


progressive change from a less 
mature to a more mature condi¬ 
tion and is irreversible. Finally, 
reproduction refers to the ability 
of protoplasm to reproduce itself. 

The Structure of the Protoplast. 
A typical plant cell consists of 
the living protoplast with all its 
parts and the surrounding cell 
wall. Generally, protoplasts are 
differentiated into nucleus and 
cytosome, which are recognizable 
as definite cell pai*ts (Fig. 4). 
The term nucleus figuratively 
means the center, and it is in a 
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sense the center of activity within showing protopla.smio struo- 

the ceU. The term cytosome is of the brown algae. 

denved from the words cyte and soirm meaning “cell” and “body ” 
mspectively. Thus the teim cytosome literally means the cell body. 
Structurally the cytosome has grea'ler mass than the nucleus and occupies 

t ‘he mass“f 

cytosome but is separated from the latter by a membrane or boundary 

Pl^m r “P ‘he material proto- 

p asm. The portion of the living protoplasm within the nucleus is known 
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for example, the protoplast is without a definite nucleus although there is 
presumably corresponding nuclear material present. In certain other 
species of algae and in some fungi, a multinucleate (coenocytic) condition is 
normally found. In seed plants, certain cells rendered abnoi-mal by age, 
disease, or injury and certain reproductive cells are multinucleate. Sub¬ 
ject to notable exceptions, however, each cell normally has a single nucleus. 

The nucleus is composed of a denser material than the surrounding cyto¬ 
plasm. This greater density is revealed by investigations involving micro¬ 
dissection of the cell, in which it has been found that the nucleus can be 
pushed about through the cytoplasm. In certain species of plants, it is 
sufficiently firm and rigid to permit a section to be cut from it while the 
remaining portion maintains its shape. 

The nucleus is typically spherical or ovoid in shape, but the shape of the 
cell influences the nucleus to such an extent that many variations from the 
typical shape are to be found. In general, there may be a direct relation¬ 
ship between the size of the nucleus and the size of the cell, but this relation¬ 
ship is not always found. As the cell increases in size, there is not a cor¬ 
responding increase in size of the nucleus. The nucleus therefore occupies 
relatively less space in mature cells. Although nuclei vary in size from 1 ti 
(1/25,000 in.) to GOO m in diameter, their average size in plant cells could 
probably be stated to be 10 or 15 m in diameter. 

The Structure of the Nucleus. The structures and materials of the 
nucleus are the nuclear membrane, the nuclear sap, or nuclear gel (karyo- 
l 3 miph), the nuclear reticulum made up of chromatin, and the nucleoli 
(Fig. 4). 

The nucleus is separated from the cytoplasm by a membrane, called the 
nuclear membrane. Possibly it is best to regard the nuclear membrane as 
a morphological structure formed by the action of the nucleoplasm. The 
membrane surrounding the nucleus during its resting stage disappears at 
the time of nuclear division, and new membranes are formed when the new 
daughter nuclei are organized. 

The body of the nucleus within the nuclear membrane is made up of a 
dense jelly-like mass which is apparently composed of at least two sub¬ 
stances, each of which is known to be of complex chemical composition, 
viz., the nuclear gel, or karyol 3 rmph, and the chromatin. The nuclear sap, 
or nuclear gel, is the more abundant of the two substances. It apparently 
varies in consistency in various plants and under different conditions. The 
chromatin material appeal’s to be dispersed through the nuclear gel in the 
form of a much distended network, or reticulum (Fig. 4). This network 
of chromatin seems to be suspended in or supported by the nuclear gel. 
The chromatin is regarded by many biologists as the most important 
constituent of the nucleus because of its importance in modem concepte of 
the physical basis of heredity. 
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I When the nucleus divides, the chromatin becomes aggregated into definite 
' rod-shaped bodies called chromosomes (Fig. 5, C, D). It is the behavior of 
these chromosomes* that constitutes the essentials of nuclear division, a 
subject which forms the topic of a later discussion. The evidence of 
'modem genetical studies tends more and more to show that the chromo¬ 
somes can properly be regarded as the bearere of the hereditary material 
which passes from one generation to another. The constancy of the shape 
and number of chromosomes and regularity in the method of separation 
and splitting in nuclear division emphasize the importance of these units 
in the life histoiy of an organism. It is now generally believed that heredi¬ 
tary factors occur in the form of units called genes which are located in the 



showing nucleus, cytoplasm, and mitochondria; D, cell of moss leaf 
with chloroplasts; C and D, cells of root tip, showing chromosomes during nuclear division. 


chromosomes. Although genes are of ultramicroscopic proportions, ob- 
Krvation and study of certain structural features of chromosomes, visible 
during the early stages of nuclear division, tend to confirm the assumption 
about the location of genes in the chromosomes. The biological importance 
of genes can hardly be overestimated. They are the factors in the chromo¬ 
somes which are effective in the development of many characters or charac¬ 
teristics of the organism. Their actions and interactions condition the 
development of hereditary traits. While normally stable, genes may 

c ange or nutate. Mutations are the budding stones of evolution in living 
organisms. < ‘ ^ 


nuclear gel and chromatin, structures kno^vn as 
nuc eoh are present m the nucleus. Often there is a single nucleolus in a 
nucleus, but the number varies in different cells. The structure of the 
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nuckH)liis \’uries considerably, but it is frequently characterized by a dense, 
heavy-staining interior surrounded by a lighter staining external layer 
(Fig. 4). Altliough the function of the nucleolus is unknown, it seems to be 
a mass of accumulated material, related to the metabolic changes in the 
nucleus. 

The Function of the N^ucleus. Investigations and observations tend to 
confiiTii the opinion that the nucleus is the center of physiological activity 
and that it plays an important if not predominant role in cell division and 
% certain part of the cell is growing, the nucleus can be found 

there. This relationship is shown in the production of root hairs from epi¬ 
dermal cells of the root. The root hair develops opposite the nucleus in the 
cell, and the nucleus passes out into the growing hair. It has been found 
that cells deprived of their nuclei do not live long, although certain of the 
vital processes may continue for some time without the nucleus. This 
further emphasizes the significance of the nucleus to the protoplast as a 
whole. 


The Cytosome. The cytosome is the second of the two principal parts 
of the protoplast. As mentioned earlier, the material composing the cyto¬ 
some is the cytoplasm or the portion of the general protoplasm exclusive of 
the nucleus. Cytoplasm varies somewhat in density but is in general more 
fluid than the nucleoplasm and, in a young cell, is about the consistency of a 
soft jelly. K\’idencc of the fluid nature of the cytoplasm is furnished by its 
movement, which is called streaming and which is rapid enough to be ob¬ 
servable in some plant structures (Fig. G, A). The earlier discussion of 
the nature of protoplasm is applicable to cytoplasm. There are sometimes 
discernible two differentiated regions of the cytosome, an outer portion 
calletl the plasma membrane, or ectoplast, and an inner portion called tlie 
endoplast. 

The Plasma Membrane, or Ectoplast. The extreme outer portion or 
periphery of the cytosome is organized into a definite limiting portion which 
lies next to the cell wall, when a cell wall is present, and in plant cells it is 
usually called the plasma membrane. This membrane separates the pro- 
loplast from its immediate environment. It is sometimes recognizable by 
its clear appearance as distinguished from the more granular endoplast and 
is thought to differ from it in physical nature. It has been described as a 
concentrated gel. Probably the best concept is that the plasma membrane 
is composed of a dense colloidal emulsion of proteins, fats, and water. 
Because of its .semipermeable nature, the plasma membrane is an exceed¬ 
ingly important structure of the protoplast in relation to the absorption and 
lo.ss of water and other substances by the cell. The physical processes 
involved in the intake and outgo of water are discussed later, but it is well, 
at this point, to emphasize the connection of the plasma membrane with 
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these processes. All osmotic action, as well as the absorption of inorganic 
and organic substances by the cell, depends upon the permeability of the 
plasma membrane. In lower organisms, the ectoplast is also of importance 
in giving rise to certain stmetures of the cells such as the cilia and flagella 
of motile forms; these are said to be ectoplasmic strands. 

The Endoplast. The endoplast is the more granular, inner portion of the 
cytosome. Often the granular appearance is emphasized by the presence 
of inclusions of particles of food materials, mineral crystals and other 
substances. 

The Plasiids. Plastids are prominent and important structures which to 
a considerable degree have an independent existence in the mass of the 
cytosome. They are of several different t 5 'pes, each associated with a 
definite physiological function and often distinguished by a specific color. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the plastid as a definite protoplasmic body 
rather than upon its color. The body of the plastid is called the stroma. 
Plastids probably arise by division of preexisting plastids just as nuclei 
arise from nuclei and are never made de novo (anew) in the cytoplasm. 
Dividing plastids can easily be seen in thin moss leaves and in algae. 
Plastids are of several kinds, viz., leucoplasts, which are colorless, amylo- 
plasts, which are leucoplasts containing starch, chloroplasts, which contain 
chlorophyll and carotenoid pigments, and chromoplasts, which contain 
carotenoid pigments in the absence of chlorophyll pigments. Frequently 
regarded as plastids are the eyespots, which are bright-colored, generally 
red, bodies regularly present in the motile algae and in the reproductive 
cells of many of the higher algae. 

The leucoplasts are of two kinds, small and large plastids. The small 
ones seem to develop into the larger types and also into the chloroplasts and 
chromoplasts. Leucoplasts of the larger type are known as amyloplasts 
(starch formers) and function in the deposit of starch for storage purposes 
or reserve starch. This starch is formed from elaborated carbohydrates 
and is deposited within the body, or stroma, of the amyloplast. 

The chloroplasts are the green-colored plastids (Fig. 5, B, and frontis¬ 
piece). These plastids frequently originate from the small leucoplasts, 
the gi-een color developing under the action of sunlight and other factors 
The chloroplasts are the most important of the plastids because of the 
presence of the p-een chlorophyll pigments (already described in Chap. 2) 
w^ch are associated with the process by which carbohydrates are formed! 
ihe chloroplasts of the higher plants are very small, spherical, ovoid, or 
isk-shaped bodies. In the algae, they are frequently quite large and in 
some groups are of unusual shapes, such as the radiate plastids of Zygnerm 
and the elaborate spiral bands of Spirogyra (Fig. 143). 

The orange, yellow, and red plastids, called chromoplasts, owe their color 
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to the presence of carotenoid pigments and are commonly found in many 
fruits and dowel's (frontispiece). In some cases the chromoplast develops 
from the chloroplast. This is said to be true of the tomato fruit. In this 
case, the same plastid passes through the three stages—leucoplast, chloro¬ 
plast, and chromoplast. In the tomato flower, the ovary of the pistil, 
which develops into the fruit, contains only leucoplasts; later the green 
tomato contains chloroplasts developed from the colorless plastids, and 
when the fruit ripens these chloroplasts develop a red or yellow color. In 
a half-ripe tomato two kinds of plastids, green and red, can be observed. 
In such cases, the red or yellow pigments seem to bear about the same 
relationship to the stroma of the plastid as the green pigment in the case of 



Fig. 6. Structure of the cell. A and B, the structure of protoplasm; A, cell from a stamen 
hair of Tradescantia, the arrows indicating direction of streaming cytoplasm; the granules 
in the cytoplasm wore observed to move at the rate of 10 m per second; /i, vacuoles and 
structure of the cytoplasm in the egg of Ceraiozamia, a g>-rnnosporm; C, zoospore of Cutleria 
showing the cyespot and plastids. 

the chloroplasts. In other chromoplasts, the pigment appears in the fonn 
of crystals. 

The eyespot of the lower plants seems to be a plastid (Fig. 6, C). In 
some genera, it certainly has a stroma and pigments. In many cases, 
regardless of its questionable function as an organ sensitive to light, it is a 
specialized sort of plastid. In other cases, the evidence for the plastid 
nature of the eyespot is not so clear. 

Chondriosomes, or ^lUochoiidria. Certain very small bodies called 
chondriosomes, or mitochondria, have been found to be almost universally 
present in the cytoplasm of both plants and animals (Figs. 5, A\ 7, A). 
While they are very abundant, they are not easily demonstrated except by 
the use of special methods of preparation because of their characteristic 
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staining reactions. Chondriosomes have been described as “substances 
which occur in the form of granules, rods, and filaments in almost all living 
cells.” Their functions in the cell are not well known, and conclusions 
regarding them vary and are often contradictory. Considerable evidence 
shows that in some instances they originate liy division of preexisting chon¬ 
driosomes much as in the case of plastids. It is possible that the group of 
objects termed chondriosomes is a divei'se collection of bodies having various 
origins and performing various functions. 

Vacuoles. Within the body of the cytosome there are usually one or 
more sap cavities, or vacuoles. Vacuoles are of two kinds, water vacuoles 
(Fig. 6) and oil vacuoles. The so-called water vacuoles contain a solution 
of organic and inorganic substances, collectively called the cell sap. Young 
.cells are likely to contain many small water vacuoles. As the cells increase 
in size, the vacuoles continue to enlarge until finally they become conHuent. 
In mature cells, therefore, there is likely to be one large vacuole in the 
center of the cell with the cytoplasm occupying a peripheral position against 
the cell wall (Fig. 51). The materials in solution in the cell sap may include 
anthocyanins, flavones, organic acids and their salts, inorganic compounds, 
sugars, and many other substances. Each water vacuole is surrounded by 
a modified layer of cytoplasm called the tonoplast (Fig. 6, B). The tono- 
plasts may be regarded as cytoplasmic membranes separating the contents 
of the vacuoles from the cytoplasm proper and are perhaps similar in func¬ 
tion to the plasma membrane of the cell. The oil vacuoles are droplets of 
oil and never attain the large dimensions of water vacuoles. 

Miscellaneous Inclusions. A considerable variety of nonliving materials 
is included in the cytosome. Some of these are carried in the body of the 
cytosome while othere are localized rather definitely in the vacuoles. Most 
of these inclusions are of the nature of food, either reserve food or foods in 
transit from one part of the cell or organism to another, and practically 
all of them can be thought of as the products of the physiological activity 
of the cell. Fat and oil globules, starch, protein, ciystals of calcium oxal¬ 
ate, calcium carbonate, and silica are common inclusions. These materials 
exist in all conditions from solutions to deposits of granular material If 
m solution, they are found in the cell sap of the vacuoles. 


The centrosome is a miaute deep-staining 

M algae and fungi and in the reproductive cells of some other forms The centrosnmp 
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cases they arise anew in the cytoplasm, probably as a result of the physiological activity 
at the time of coll cliv’ision. 

Rlcpharoplasl. The term blepharoplast has been ejuite generally applied to the 
structure from which the cilia arise in the motile male cells, or sperms, of plants. The 
manner of origin and the ultimate structure of the blepharoplast vary greatly in the 
different groups of plants. In most of the plants investigated it originates as a centro- 
somc-liko body which generally undergoes some modification (Fig. 7). Ultimately the 
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Fio. 7. Cytosomic bodies. .^1. rell of Sarcissua root tip with chondriosomes (mitochondria); 
li and C. development of tl»e blepharoplast in Ccralozamia sperm.s; B, young sperm mother 
cell with developing blepharoplast: C’, older stage of Ceratozamia sperm mother cell with 
larger blepharoplasts and sperms: D. sperms of Eu^iiaetum showing mature blepharoplasts. 


structure assumes a form and position suitable for the cilia of the motile cell. The cilia 
at maturity appear attached to the blepharoplast. 

Golgi Bodies, Ci/tosomic Canals, and Related Structures. The presence of other 
types of cytosomic inclusions has been successfully demonstrated by special methods 
of preparation. These were first noted and have been more extensively studied in 
animal than in plant cells. Cells from the nervous system and secretory tissues such 
as stomach epithelium, treated by these special methods, show a more or less conspicu- 
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ous net-like bod 3 ’ or structure variously' termed dictyosomc, or Golgi body, Golgi 
canals, Golgi material, or Golgi apparatus for its discoverer Golgi (Fig. S, A-C). 

More recenth’, studios of plant tissues have been undertaken, using .similar met hods 
of preparation, in order to learn if there are corresponding cyto.s»)mic inelusi«)tis in 
plant cells. Asa result of these studies, certain cytosomic structures have been fouml 
which have been compared with the Golgi bodies of animal cells. Tbes(* rather r(*cent 
additions to the list of cytosomic itjclusions in plant cells aie, to date, of thi'ee types. 
viz., cytosomic canals, demonstrated bj' Bensicy ns early as 1910; a nct-like structure 
in young plastids of moss plants, demonstrated b_v Weior in 1932; uinl certain small 
plate-like, or disk-shaped, bodies termed “Osmiophilic platelets’* by their discov<*rer 
Bowen (Fig. 8, D). While there is no question us to the prosonce of these cvto.somic 
inclusions, there is considerable confusion at present concerning their nature and 
function. It is uncertain whether these arc actual living structures or merely non- 
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Fio 8. Golgi bodies and other cytosomic materials. A, reticulate Golgi body in stomach 
epithelium of animal; B and C. Golgi-like material in cells of lily root tip; D. osinioplulic 

AUium. (B. C. and D redrawn from Mclltainc in Proc. Penn. 


WhU* ^"*1 rendered visible by the staining methods. 

puJaf Golgi bodies in the secretory cells of animal tissue may have a function 
osely a^ciated with the secretions characteristic of those cells, the functions of the 

Mture and function m each case m doubt, definite comparisons of these plant evto- 

^mic inclusions with the Golgi bodies of animal cells on any basis cxceptLg genSll 
appearance becomes exceedingly difficult. ^ general 

THE CELL WALL 

The cell wall is the result of the activity of the protoplast, i.e., it is built 
p by the protoplast. The presence of rigid ceU waUs is the primary struc¬ 
tural characteristic of plant tissues. Animal cells have no such walls W 
generally only delicate, limiting membranes surrounding the protoplaL 
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In young tissues, the cell wall consists of a single layer, while in older 
tissues it is composed of two or more layers. The wall of a young cell is 
called the primary waU, or layer. The additional thickenings are known as 
the secondary or tertiary layers or, collectively, the secondary thickenings. 
^Vhen these secondary thickenings are formed, the primary layer is usually 
referred to as the middle lamella. Secondary thickenings are often laid 
down on the primary cell wall in an uneven manner, especially in walls that 
become greatly thickened. Thin places known as pits are left in such walls. 
These are sometimes distributed in a very uniform pattern over the wall of 
the cell. In some cells, the later thickening overhangs the border of these 
thin places, and the pits are then known as bordered pits (Fig. 12, B). 
Pits without such overhanging borders are known as simple pits. 

Cell walls are composed of various substances. The primary cell wall 
or middle lamella usually consists of pectic materials such as calcium pec- 
tate. Pectic materials are hydrophilic colloids, i.e., colloids that are able 
to absorb and hold water. The outer walls of root hairs also consist of these 
materials. Of the substances found in the secondary walls, cellulose is by 
far the most common. Cellulose is so universally found in the cell walls of 
plants that it is considered a distinguishing feature of plants. It is cellulose 
that makes plant-cell walls more or less rigid, as opposed tathe pliable walls 
of animal cells. Cellulose walls are readily peimeable to water and to most 
of the substances dissolved in the water found in plant cells. Cellulose is 
usually found in plant-cell walls no matter what other substances may be 
present. Cell walls sometimes contain hemicelluloses, which are complex 
organic compounds related to cellulose but not so insoluble. They make 
the walls tough. They are found in the walls of the cells of some seeds and 
in other parts of the plant. 

The cell walls of the woody parts of plants are strengthened by a complex 
organic substance called lignin. Lignin makes walls tough and hard, but 
it does not prevent the passage of water and the substances dissolved in 
water. Cells that have been strengthened by the addition of lignin are 
said to be lignified. Lignin replaces the pectic substances in the middle 
lamellae of wood cells and to some extent is added to the cellulose content 
of the secondary thickenings. It is the combination of lignin and cellulose 
that gives wood many of its properties. 

Cutin and suberin aie closely related waxy substances found in the walls 
of cells that are exposed to the atmosphere. Cutin is restricted to epi¬ 
dermal tissues, such as those found on leaves, young stems, flowers, and 
fruits, while suberin is found only in cork cells of the stem, root, or other 
plant organ. Both of these substances render cells waterproof, thereby 
preventing water from escaping through them from the interior of the organ 
on which they are found. 
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In addition to the substances already mentioned, many different kinds of 
inorganic materials are sometimes found in plant-cell walls. Some of these 
cause the walls to become very hard and brittle. 

Plasmodesmi.* The protoplasts of adjacent cells are sometimes con¬ 
nected by means of extremely fine strands of cytoplasm extending through 
the cell walls. These strands are known as plasmodesmi (singular, plas- 
modesmus) (Fig. 9). In ordinary cells, they are usually so fine iis to be 
entirely invisible under the microscope unless a special technique has been 
used to bring them out. They are most often seen in the cells of ferns and 
gymnosperms and in the walls of endosperm, which is a food-storage tissue 
found in some seeds. Though seldom seen, they are thought to be present 
generally in living plant cells. 



parenchyma cells in stem of Cryptomcria; cytoplasmic 
^ contracted, .emphasising the presence of the cytoplasmic strands 


TYPES OF^ELLS—TISSUES 

In the simplest plants, the whole phmt body consists of but a single cell 
or a colony of cells all essentially alike> Since plants of this kind usually 
hve submersed in water, each cell is in direct contact with its supply of 
minerals, water, and other requirements and hence is independent of other 
There is little difference between the cells as to fom or function 

f growing on land, a 

division of labor occurs among cells, some having one function and 

others another. There are thus developed specialized tissues and organs 

made up of many different kinds of cells, which show considerable variation 
in size, shape, general characteristics, and function. 


■These structures are often called plssmodesnnrta (singular, plasmodeanra). 
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It is in the seed plants that the greatest divei-sity of form and structure of 
the plant body occurs. In such plants no one organ is independent of the 
others but all work together in performing the life functions of the plant as 
a whole. This is accomplished by a high degree of specialization in the 
cells and by the development of a highly complex system of tissues. 

A tissue, in the most general use of the tei*m, may be looked upon as a 
group of similar cells performing a common function. Such a tissue is 
commonly called a simple tissue. Often, however, the term is applied 
to a more complex group of cells, some of which may differ markedly from 
others in both form and function, but all of which work together as a unit. 
These might be referred to as complex tissues. This is true of such 
tissues as the phloem and the xylem, described later. The name of a 
simple tissue is often applied also to the type of cells of which the tissue is 



Fig. 10. A and parenchyma cells of balsam plant (Impatiens SuUani); A, in cross section; 
liy in longitudinal section: C and /), collenchyma cells of the same plant; C* in cross section, 
witfi c. opidonnal layer» and c, collenchyma region; />, in longitudinal section* {Drawings 
hy F. Brown.) 


composed. This is true of parenchjuna, collenchjuna, and sclerenchyma, 
all of which are simple tissues described in the following paragraphs. 

Parenchyma. Of the usual types of cells and tissues found in plants 
parenchyma is the most common if not the most abundant. It is the basic 
type from which all other kinds of cells are derived. Parenchyma tissue 
(Fig. 10, A-B) consists typically of thin-walled cells that are approximately 
isodiametric, f.c., not much longer than they are wide. The individual 
cells may be spherical, cubical, many-sided, frequently with 14 faces, 
irregular, or of other foiTns. They usually contain a living protoplasmic 
content and retain their capacity to divide even though division may never 
occur after the cells are mature. The parenchyma cells of the growing 
tips of roots ami stems are known as meristematic tissue. These cells are 
in an active state of division, giving rise, through modification, to the pri¬ 
mary permanent tissues of the plant. 

Parenchyma cells are found in all organs of the plant. They function in 
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food synthesis, food storage, and in other ways. WTien parenchyma tissue 
contains chloroplasts, it is called chlorenchyma. The epidermis, which is 
the outermost layer of cells of young stems, young roots, leaves, flower 
parts, and fruits, consists of somewhat modified parenchyma cells. 

CoUenchyma. Collenchyma tissue (Fig. 10, C-D) is made up of some¬ 
what elongated cells with cellulose thickening occurring as longitudinal 
strips on the walls, usually confined to the cornel's of the cells. The cells 
usually have a protoplasmic content and hence remain alive at maturity. 
Collenchyma is commonly found immediately beneath the epidermis in the 
outer parts of herbaceous stems and in the petioles and midribs of leaves. 
It is chiefly a temporary supporting tis.sue, developed before the principal 
supporting fibrous tissue of the stem is differentiated. 

Sclerenchyma. Extreme thickening and hardening of the walls of 
parenchyma cells result in the formation of a stony or fibrous tissue called 
sclerenchyma. Sclerenchyma cells are characterized by simple or un¬ 
bordered pits. The walls are very hard and are often so thick as to leave 
only a very small cavity within the cell. These cells, when mature, die and 
lose their protoplasmic contents. They function chiefly in strengthening 
and support of the stem and in the protection of softer internal tissues. 
There are two principal kinds of sclerenchyma cells, viz., stone cells and 
sclerenchyma fibers. The stone cells (Fig. 11, Z?) are of many irregular 
shapes but not much longer than they are wide. Stone cells may occur 
singly or in groups. They occur in many parts of the plant but particularly 
m fruits and seeds. The shells of nuts contain many stone cells. The grit 
commonly present in pears consists of stone cells. Sclerenchyma fibers 
(Fig. 11, C-D) are greatly elongated cells, usually with pointed or tapering 
ends and generally with unbordered pits in the walls. They differ in this 
respect from other fiber cells found in the wood. Sclerenchyma fibers are 
usually dead cells with very small cavities, owing to the extreme thickening 
of the wall. They often occur in groups foiming longitudinal strands that 
are very efficient strengthening elements in the stem. Rope and linen are 
made from the sclerenchyma fibers of plants, chiefly from hemp and flax, 
respectively. Sclerenchjuna fibei-s are named according to the part of the 
stem in which they occur. Thus there are epideranal fibers, cortical fibers, 
pericycle fibers, and phloem fibers. 

Xylem and Phloem. The stems of plants consist of several general 
regions ^ epidermal, cortical, and conducting, or vascular, regions. The 
on ucting region is made up of a phloem portion and a woody portion or 
xylem. The phloem makes up a part of the general region of the bark of 
P ants and the xylem is the wood. The conducting, or vascular, region ex- 

roots through the stem to the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
ocia as it is with the function of conduction, the vascular system of 
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plants shows many modifications of cells and in it are found many cell 
types. 

Xylem. The cells composing the woody, or xylem, portion of plants have 
undergone the most extreme modifications of all the cells in plants. Cells 
of the wood are greatly elongated and have considerable thickening of the 
walls. The manner and extent of the thickening in these xylem cells are 
extremely varied and have, therefore, resulted in some very elaborate 



SwiS iwSv “ tmoheid from the stem of a fern 

StroSS- fih’^rc T ^ P‘^ the stem of white pine (Ptnws 

(I>r^los% F (Fraxtnua) in cross and longitudinal sections. 


the xylem vary in different 
p ants but may consist of parenchyma, tracheids, vessels, or tracheae 

parenchyma is much like ordinary pareTchy^a 

are Ritv, ! ^ parenchyma. The wood fibers (Fig 12 C) 

described and L used for 
atnmgthemng and support. They are characterised by hav^ borde^d 
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pits. Tracheids (Fis- 12, A-B) arc elongated dead cells with tapering 
emls and a fairly large cavity, or lumen. The walls are somewhat thickened 
and are usually pitted. Tra<’heids are thus of such structure as to be able 


to function in botli conduction and support. The wood of pines is made up 
almost exclusively of traclieids. 


The tracheae, or vessels, are cliains of cylindrical, elongated dead cells 
attached end to entl witii the end walls usually tlissolved, forming long tubes 
or tlucts through which water ami dissoh ed mineral salts are transported. 
The walls are variously strengtliened on the inside by thickened rings 



O o o o o O 

Fig. 13. Cro.ss-scctiona! and longitudinal view« of vo5>sel sci^inonts. A, ringed vessel; 
spiral vcsscKs; E, seal a ri form ves.sel: F, pitted vessel with soularifonn end wall. A-D, from 
the stem of the balsam plant (Impatiens Sultani): £*, from the .stem of the sunflower (//efian- 
thus annuus); F. from the stem of the aider (Alnus). (Drawings by F, Brown.) 

(ringed, or annular, vessels) (Fig. 13, .4), spirals (spiral vessels) (Fig. 
13, B-D), or irregular transverse bars extending part way around the inside 
(scalariform vessels) (Fig. 13, E). In some vessels the wall is of more or 
less uniform thickne.ss throughout except for the pits (pitted vessels) (Fig. 
13, F). Tracheae arc so liighly specialized as to serve no other function 
save that of conduction. 'I'he xylem as a whole is the outstanding water- 
conducting and strengthening tis.sue of the plant. 

Phloem. The ('(*11 (composition of the phloem also differs in different 
kinds of plants, but may consist (in its greatest complexity) of phloem 
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parenchyma, fibers, sieve tubes, and companion cells. The first two types 
of cells have already been described. The most characteristic cell type of 
the phloem is the sieve tube. Sieve tubes (Fig. 11, .1) consist of longitu¬ 
dinal rows of elongated, rather thin-walled, living cells with rather large 
cavities. The end walls are perforated, forming the so-called sieve plates 
(Fig. 11, A-B). In the more primitive types of plants, sieve plates also 
occur along the side walls of the sieve tubes. There is usually a large central 
vacuole in the individual cells and a thin peripheral layer of cytoplasm. 
The cytoplasm of adjoining cells is usually connected by strands extending 
through the sieve plates. Lying adjacent to the sieve tubes and connected 
with them by pores are usually one or more rows of smaller, elongated cells 
known as companion cells (Fig. 11, A-B). The companion cells are a 
modified type of parenchyma, filled with dense cytoplasm and a prominent 
nucleus. They are thought in some way to assist the sieve tubes in the 
f.onduction of foods. The chief function of the phloem is probably the 
conduction of such foods as sugars and proteins. There is some evidence 
that it may also function in the transport of inorganic substances. 


THE TISSUE SYSTEMS 


All the tissues found in plants may be grouped into three systems: the epidermal 
tissue system, the fundamental tissue system, and the vascular tissue system. The 
last two systems are not single tissues like those just described but are made up of 
groups of tissues. 

The Epidermal Tissue System. The epidermal tissue system consists of the outer 
protective layer, or epidermis, covering leaves, young stems, young roots, and the parts 
of flowers and fruits. The cells composing the epidermis are modified parenchyma 
cells. Epidermal cells may be of very irregular shapes owing to the relative plasticity 
of the cell walls and the tension of the whole tissue. Each of the epidermal cells 
contains a protoplast consisting of nucleus and cytosome but, in most seed plants, 
acking chloroplasts. In ferns, chloroplasts frequently occur in the epidermal cells' 
totomata, which are pores used in gaseous exchange, occur regularly in the epidermis 
ot leaves and young stems. The epidermis generally consists of a single byer of cells 
sometimes there are several layers, in which case it is called a multiple epidermis! 
^metimes a specialized layer of cells, called the hypodermis. which usually has a 

epidermis, is developed immediately beneath the cpi- 
revZ normally inhabiting dry 


celfwltuiT* frequently show considerable thickening of the walls. On the outer 
which funol^^ .usually a cuticle, which is a deposit of waxy material called cutin and 

Wh * 2 ‘ r Tbe epidermis ot steins 

andt. T <‘“n>eter from season to season is broken and lost after a few years 

or ground, tissue system, 

the flwer aLThe fr^t r ‘ho leaf, as well as 

of the leaf belomr awV 00m,»sed chiefly of parenchyma cells. The internal tissues 

ea belong almost entirely to this system. In the young root the fundamental 
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tissue system consists of the cortex and possibly the endodermis, while in the stem it 
is made up of the same tissues together with the pith. These individual tissues are 
described later in the chapters on the root and the stem. While the major part of these 
tissues consists of parenchyma cells, there are also found in them collenchyma and 
sclerenchyma cells. 

The Vascular Tissue System. The third of the tissue systems is the vascular, a 
complex system, consisting chiefly of phloem and xylem and used for the conduction of 
water, mineral salts, and foods as well as for strengthening and support. In older 
perennial plants, the vascular tissue system makes up the major portion of the stem 
and the root. The arrangement of the vascular tissues varies in different organs of 
the plant as well as in different kinds of plants. The details of this system of tissues 
are described in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER 4 


LEAVES 

ORIGIN AND EXTERNAL FORM 

Leaves are perhaps the most conspicuous parts of plants. Being rich 
in chlorophyll, they are responsible for the common green color of forests 
and fields. They are always borne on stems. The part of the stem to 
which a leaf is attached is called a node. The upper angle the leaf makes 
with the stem at its point of attachment is called the axil of the leaf (Fig. 
14). Invariably a bud is found in this axil, although the bud may be so 

immature as to be invisible to the unaided eye or it may be covered by a 
sheathing leaf base. 

Leaves in general are characterized by their thin and expanded form. 

Though usually very thin, they are able to maintain their shape because of 

an internal framework, or skeleton, of more or less rigid veins. In size, 

leaves vary from tiny, almost microscopic structures to forms 10 to 20 ft. 

and more long. As will be seen later, leaves are the outstanding organs 

in which carbohydrate foods are made and hence are very important to 
the life of the plant. 

Origin and Development of Leaves. In general, leaves arise in buds. 
Jiuds contain the undeveloped growing points of stems. In perennial 
plants, these growing points are often protected by a series of scale-like 
leaves that make the bud more or less conspicuous. The growing point it- 
^11 ^ jnade up of cells that are all essentially alike. These cells are charac- 
^nzed by being thin-walled and isodiametric and by consisting of rather 
ense protoplasm with large nuclei. During the growing season they are 
practicaUy all m an active state of division, forming new cells and causing 

forward. Cells with these chamc- 
Sr. ceUs. At regular intervals around the 

outermost layers, by a series of 
outgrowths which are known as leaf primordia 
devLned A. ooutinued growth of these primordia. the leaves are 

diumTant«1 the tip or apex of the primor- 

sfe if^thp but later, especially in pinnately veined leaves, the 

intercalary growth 

growth not restricted to the apex) to form the expanded portion of the 
leaf. Sooner or later, growth at the apex ceases, and further expansion of 

39 
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the leaf takes place only at the base. All this development occurs while 
the leaf is still in the bud and before it has reached a length of more than a 



few millimeters. When a leaf is large 
enough to be handled, the growing 
region can be demonstrated easily by 
marking the leaf into small squares 
with India ink and obser\dng how 
these squares enlarge as the leaf grows 
(Fig. IG). The full development of the 
leaf often takes place in a compara¬ 
tively short time. When the leaf has 
reached mature size, all growth ceases. 
In this respect leaves differ from roots 
and stems, which continue to grow as 
long as the plant is living. 

In many perennial plants the new 
leaves are differentiated in the buds 
during the summer and go into a dor¬ 
mant state from which they emerge 



Fig. 15. 


Fig. 14. 

I’ic. 14. Portion of a hratirh of willow HhowiiiK parts of a complete leaf and the relation 
of the leaf to the stem. The upjier alible, which the loaf rimke.s with tlie stem, is called the 
loaf axil. {DratHno F. Uroivn ) 

hu't. 1.'), Dia^rainiiiatif* rcprosoiitatioii of fortnntiori of loaves from growing point, a, pri- 
inordiiil ineri.storn; h, lc:if priuiordinin; c, more fully developed loaves; d, axillary buds. 


the lolltjwing spiing. In many of the monocotyledonous plants, basal 
growth of the lojives ctintimies for some time anti results in a long narrow 
foi-m such as is common in (he grasse.s. In the ferns, apical growth proceeds 
after basal growth has ceased. Such leaves keep unrolling at the tips until 
mature (Fig. 2l), /)). 

The Parts of a Leaf. .\ complete loaf consists of an e.xpanded portion 
known as the lamina, or blade, a leafstalk, or petiole, by which the blade 
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is attached to the stem, and two small appendages at the base of the 
petiole, called stipules (Fig. 14). ^^'hen any of these parts are lacking, 
the leaf is said to be incomplete. 

The Leaf Blade, or Lamina. '^Ihe leaf blade is the most conspicuous 
and, in general, the most important part of the leaf. It is usually' thin 
and is constructed in such a manner as to expose the greatest number of 
its chlorophyll-containing cells to light. The form or outline of the leaf 
blade, \\hile constant for any particular species of plant, pre.sents wide 



iatoTto'Crl''- B t plan. 

bulh. E. L. Nixo,^ ' “ appeared 10 days later. (FigHre funnshed 

CafTncPow' terms as 

17 T^’ elliptic, ovate, orbicular, cordate, and reniform (Fig 

.1). Likewise the margin of the leaf blade may vary from an entire 

to Sditr hit -“ding ri" 

by such terms „! r designated 

ffig. 17, II) «*^‘'®te, dentate, serrate, and lobed 

■Mteril to andt " tv, m conducting 

to and from the blade. Largely through the growth in length 
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or the bending and twisting of the petiole, the leaf blade is brought into a 
favorable position with respect to light. This position is usually broad¬ 
side toward the light, regardless of what may be the position of the stem 



I 



Fjo. 17. I. forms of leaves. A. linear; H-D, lanceolate; E, elongate ovate; F. elliptical; 
G and //. cordate; /. ovate; J, peltate; K, sagittate. II. types of leaf margins. ^4. entire; 
B, finely serrate; sharply serrate; i>. coarsely serrate; B. dentate; F, coarsely crenate; 

deeply lolied; J, pinnalifid. III. portion of stem of corn showing leaf sheaths extend¬ 
ing from one node to the next lower one. (/ and II drawn by Edna S. Fox; III drawn by 
Ehic M. McDongle.) 


from which the leaf originates. It is best seen in climbing plants that 
grow over the sides of stone buildings. All the leaves of such plants 
usually lie in a plane nearly parallel to the side of the building. Usually 
the entire available space is covered with leaves in such a manner that 
they do not shade each other to any great extent. This is brought about 
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chiefly by the wide diiferences in the lengths and positions of the petioles 
of the different leaves. For the same reason, the leaves of a tree are all 
directed outward and present an entirely different aspect when viewed from 
beneath the tree from what they do when viewed at a distance. 


The shape and form of the petiole vary in different species of plants. 
In some leaves petioles are absent. Such leaves are said to be sessile 
{Fig. 21, A). In many of the monocotyledonous plants, and especially 
in the grasses, the base of the leaf forms a sheath around the stem, usually 
extending from one node to the next lower one (Fig. 17, HI). 

SH-pules. There are usually two stipules present at the base of the 
petiole (Figs. 14, 19, B), but some leaves, like those of the maple, lack them 
altogether. In some leaves the stipules drop off shortly after the leaf 
matures. Stipules vary widely in shape and form. Ordinarily they are 
tiny leaf-like organs, but sometimes, as in the leaves of the garden pea, 
they are quite large and assist materially in photosynthesis. In the 
black locust a.nd a few other plants, the stipules are thorns and in some 
species of Smilax they are tendrils. 


Venation. The blade of the leaf is strengthened by the presence of 
veins These veins are made up chiefly of vascular, or conducting, tissue 
which IS continuous with that of the petiole. Hence, the veins seive to 
distribute water and dissolved inorganic salts throughout the different 
parU of the blade and to carry away elaborated foods as they are made. 

There are two principal types of venation, or veining, viz., parallel 
venahon and netted venation (Fig. 18). In parallel-veined leaves, at least 
the principal veins all run parallel to each other from the base to the tip 
01 the leaf or they may run parallel at right angles to a main central vein 
'banana. This type of venation is characteristic of the mono- 
tyledonous plants and is especially well exemplified in the grasses In 

Thai e to the unaided eye 

that connect the principal veins. ^ ’ 

and again, forming a 

omplete network through the leaf (Fie IS mK *■ • ^ 

these branches usually en"d in the btie Lue.’ tL 1 

venation can best be seen by holding a leaf iL that of tbl ™ , ^ 

^nous°plante 1 °''’“'* venation is characteristic of'dicoty'lL’ 

US plants. In some netted-veined leaves like tho^P nf the i xu 

aretevem! 

petiole and spreading on; ral^r^gh^rhur ^e!? 
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venation is called palmate venation and occurs in leaves of mallow, gera¬ 
nium, maple, and many other plants (Fig. 18, .4). 

Simple and Compound Leaves. The blades of some leaves are deeply 
indented at the margins. Others are completely separated into individual 
parts called leaflets (Fig. 19). So long as the blade is in one piece, even 
though deeply lobed, the leaf is said to be simple (Fig. 17, II, G-J). When 
the blade is completely dissected into leaflets, the leaf is said to be com- 



Fig. 18. Typc.s of venation. A and li, netted venation; C, parallel venation. A show 
palmate type of netted venation and B shows pinnate typo. D, leaf skeleton showing the 
connecting network of veins. (Draivings by Edna S. Fox.) 


pound. There are two types of compound leaves: palmately compound 
leaves, in which the leaflets are all attached at a common point at the tip of 
the petiole (Fig. 19, /I) as in clover and horse chestnut, and pinnately 
compound leaves (Fig. 19, B), in which there is a principal central axis, 
called the rachis, to which all the leaflets are attached. This type occurs 
in the rose and in the ash. The relation of these types of leav'es to palmate 
and pinnate venation is obvdous. The rachis of the pinnately compound 
leaf is homologous with the midrib of a pinnately veined leaf. The leaflets 
of a compound leaf may be either sessile or stalked and may have any of the 
types of margins characteristic of simple leaves. The leaflets may them¬ 
selves be compound as in honey locust or in baneberry. In this case, the 
leaf is said to be twice or bipinnately compound. In a few cases, leaves are 

three times compound as in some of the acacias. 

Piimutoly ('omi)oun(l leaves are sometimes mistaken for branches bearing simple 
leaves. The f(»llo\ving features may be used to distinguish between them: 

1. Lcafv branches, especially of woody plants, often end in terminal buds; com- 
iwiind leaves never do. 
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2. Leaves usually have buds In their axils; leaflets ordinarily do not. 

3. When stipules arc present, they are usually found at the base of the whole leaf; 
not at the base of a leaflet. 

4. \Vhen compound leaves of deciduous plants fall, the stem-like rachis also falls, 
although the leaflets may fall before the rachis docs. Branches usually do not fall. 

5. The leaflets of a compound leaf all originate and usually remain in a sirjglc plane, 
presenting collectively a flat surface comparable with the blade of a simple leaf. If 
the simple leaves of a leafy branch lie in the same plane, as they often do in horizontal 
branches with opposite leaves, it is because the petioles of alternate nodes have been 



Fio. 19. Compound leaves. A. palmately compounc 
tnff* by Edna S. Fox.) 



B. pinnately compound. (Draw- 


‘he blades all into the same position. In other words, the 
leaves themselves originate in different planes. 

i ^ mentioned, leaves originate at the stem apex. Usually they 

Conseouln?! ‘‘P elongates 

Sns an!v 5 found closely crowded together over 

limited «n happens they are usually folded, bent, or rolled up in the 

the huVrclitTvSn.^^ “P ■“ 

of Pta' (Kg mT' xfjv“'h characteristic of particular kinds 

is bent dLn on the InZr x,!. J ^ when the upper part of the leaf 

is folded lengthwise alonirth*^ tulip tree; (2) condapiicafe, when the leaf 

usually vdth Jh^ wl ® f ! ’ blade face to face. 

memberTof ou ermost as in the leaves of the cherry, the oak. and 

along the main vei2 U W c WdV ''’ben the blade is folded back and forth 

nium, mairw and^*t riw ) ''^u^d leaves like those of gera- 

maiiow, and maple; (4) crcrimfe, when the leaf is rolled from the tip dowmvardto 
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the base, as in ferns and in sundew; (5) convolute, when the leaf is rolled lengthwise 
from side to side, scroll-like, as in many members of the rose family and in lily of the 
valley; (6) involute, when both edges of the leaf are inrolled lengthwise on the upper 
surface toward the midrib, as in violets and water lilies; and (7) revolute, when both 



Fio. 20. Types of vernation illustrated diagrainmaticaily. A, reclinate or indexed; B, con- 
duplicate; C, plicate; D, circinate; E, convolute; F, involute: O, revolute. {Drawn by 
F. Brown.) 

edges of the leaf are inrolled lengthwise on the lower surface toward the midrib, as in 
azalea and dock. 


Leaf Arrangement—Phyllotaxy. The actual positions occupied by leaves on the 
stem are determined (1) by inherent charaeteristics of the plant and (2) by environ¬ 
mental conditions. It is rather interesting that leaves are not haphazardly plaeed on 



Fig. 21. Types of phyllotaxy. A, whorled; B, opposite: C, spiral, showing the one-half 
fractional arrangement; D, spiral, with the two-fifths arrangement. {Drawinye by Elsie 
M. McDovyle.) 


the stem but arise with mathematieal precision at definite and regular intervals. 
The arrangement of leaves on the stem is referred to as “phyllotaxy,” a term meaning 
leaf order. 
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Leaves may be opposite (Fig. 21, B), in which case two leaves occur at a node, as in 
maple and mints; whorled (Fig. 21, A), when more than two leaves occur at a node, 
as in bedstraw, loosestrife, and some lilies;or spiral (Fig. in which case only 

one leaf occurs at a node. Wlien two leaves occur at a node, each pair usually stands 
at right angles to the next pair above or below, when the stem is in a vertical position, 
thus forming four rows or ranks around the stem as seen from above. This type of 
arrangement is also called decussate (Fig. 21, B). If the stem is horizontally placed, 
the petioles of the leaves of alternate nodes arc usually bent around so as to bring the 
leaf blades into two horizontal rows or ranks. 

In the simplest case of spiral phyllotaxy, every third leaf is directly over the first 
one of the cycle (Fig. 21, C), thus forming two vertical rows around the stem, us in elm 
and in corn and many other grasses. (This type is correctly referred to as alternate, 
but the term alternate has come to be 


used generally by botanists to refer to 
any spiral arrangement, i.e., to any type 
in which there is only one leaf at a node.) 

In the next type, every fourth leaf is 
over the first, forming thi-ee vertical 
rows, as in the beech, white hellebore, 
and the sedges. Perhaps the commonest 
spiral arrangement is the next type, in 
which every sixth leaf is directly over 
the first, forming five vertical rows or 
ranks. This is the type found in oaks, 
cherries, apples, and poplars. In the 
remaining types, the ninth, fourteenth, 
twenty-second, thirty-fifth, or fifty-sixth 
leaf, respectively, is over the first. 

It is customary to designate spiral 





phyllotaxy by fractions representing the mosaic of maple showing var- 

portion of the circumference of the stem "I 

betweenanytwosucceedmgleavesinthe i„ a single plane facing the direction of 
spiral. These fractions may be deter- the incident light. (Drawing by Elsie 
mined by tying a string to the base of the McDongU.) 
petiole of any leaf and proceeding with 

it, by the shortest route, to the base of the petiole of the next leaf, and so on, until 
a leaf is reached that arises directly over the first one. The numerator of the 
iraction would then be the number of complete turns made with the string around 

the stem, and the denominator the number of leaves touched, not including the first 

in an apple twig, for example (Fig. 21, D), in which the sixth leaf is over the first 
tne string would pass twice around the stem and would touch five leaves, not counting 

K iTi r this manner are 

'Hi, and 2 ^ 5 , the fii-st three representing the first three 

fSinntr .'n paragraph. The higher fractions arc usually 

thi tr^lionT ™ ‘"‘n nnn or another of 

that sterna r nre Worn any intermediates or variations from them, except 

^ent ttis T ‘yPn »f phyllotaxy. 

tioned “1 *he fractions already men- 

is also interesting to note, on examining these fractions, that in all cases 
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after the first two the numerators and denominators are each the sum of the two preced¬ 
ing and that the numerators are the same as the denominators of the second preceding 
fractions. Tlie denominators also represent the number of rows or ranks of leaves one 
would see on looking vertically down on the stem producing them. 

Phyllotaxy deals only with the arrangement of leaves as determined by their points 
of origin on the stem. The actual arrangement of the leaves is greatly influenced by 
the iwsition with respect to light of the leaf, the stem, or the plant as a whole. Leaves 
are usually found in positions that enable them to receive a maximum amount of 
the incident light. Thus, on vertical stems, and especially in rosette plants, the 
petioles of the leaves arc usually increasingly longer from the tip to the base of the 



23. Floatini? leaves of water lilies [Victoria regia). [Photograph by Dr. Paul Shape; 


taken at Tower O'rorc Park, St. Louis, Mo.) 

stem. One-sided illumination may cause the true arrangement of the leaves to be 
obscured, as in a leafy vine growing on a brick wall. In this case, the leaves arc all 
<lirectetl outward, forming a mosaic (Fig. 22). In the compass plant [Silphium 
laciniaturn) and in wilil lettuce [Lactuca scariola) the leaves all face cast or west 
rcgar<lles.s of their phyllotaxy. The crowding of plants iti dense colonies also greatly 
affects the airangement of their leaves. Sometimes the leaves of such plants arc long 
and narrow and ar<! placed in a position parallel to the raj’S of the sun. This is the 
situation with many ree<ls and sedges atul in cattail cokmies. Such arrangements cut 
down shading to a minimurn. 

Other ariaiig<'ments result from the water relations of the plant. In the water 
lilies, the leaves ll<»a( on the surface of the water, apparently without any definite 
arrangement, tlie rest of tin* plant being submerged, with the roots in the soil, under 
the water (Fig. 23). 
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ANATOMY OF THE LEAF 

The internal arrangement of the tissues of the leaf can bo understood 
best by a microscopic examination of very thin slices or cross sections cut 
at right angles to the broad surface of the blade. Sections cut in this 
manner will show several well-defined regions in the leaf blade (Fig. 24). 
The outermost layer of cells, which extends all o\'er the surface of the leaf, 
is called the epidermis. The interior of the leaf, between the upper epi¬ 
dermis and the lower epideimis, is called the mesophyll, a term meaning 
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portion of a leaf of Lomccra laiarka showing structure. {Drawinn 
y ntlen D, HxU from slide furnisficd by J, W. Sindcn^) 


middle of the leaf.” The mesophyll is further differentiated into an 

upper region, the palisade mesophyll, and a lower region, the spongy 

mesophyU. The veins, or vascular tissues, extend througliout the spongy 

mesop yll. The outstanding chamcteristics of these tissues are con¬ 
sidered separately. 

The Epidermis. The epidermis usually consists of a single layer of 

m i-eetangular in shape as seen in cross section 

surface view, they are often very irregular in shape, 
dorm ? surface of the leaf, the exterior or upper walls of the epi- 

cuS rp!" ft ^ colorless layer known as the 

(fig. 24). This cuticle is made up of a waxy, waterproof mate- 
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rial, called cutin, which prevents the drying out of the underlying tissues 
and protects them to some extent against mechanical and other injuries. 
The mature cells of the epidermis are usually colorless throughout and 
contain a comparatively small amount of protoplasm lying against the 
cell walls and a large central vacuole filled with cell sap. In some seed 
plants, the cell sap of the epidermal cells may be colored with anthocyanin, 
but chlorophyll is never found except in a few submersed plants. 
Depending upon the species and upon the environmental conditions 
under which a plant grows, there may be one or several layers of epidermal 
cells. The epidermis is more likely to consist of several layers in plants 
growing under intense sunlight and in dry situations. The epidermal 
cells of submersed plants and of those growing in moist places are usually 
larger than those of plants growing in dry habitats. The epidermis 
of the lower surface of the leaf usually consists of a single layer of cells, 
similar in structure to those of the upper surface but less regular, and with 
thinner outer cell walls, covered with less cutin. 

Epidermal Hairs. As previously stated, the outer surface of the epi¬ 
dermis consists of a cuticle. In addition to this cuticle there may be other 
waxy or resinous coverings, sometimes forming a “bloom” over the leaf 
surface. In many plants the epidermis is covered with various kinds of 
hairs (Fig. 25). These hairs may be restricted to the lower or to the upper 
epidermis or may occur on both upper and lower surfaces. They may be 
simple, unicellular epidermal outgrowths or complex, multicellular 
structures. They are often much branched. Sometimes they consist 
of living cells. Many of these are glandular, secreting oils and other 
substances. The stinging hairs of nettle come under this category. They 
are elongated, tapering, unicellular structures, containing a fluid which is 
held under considerable turgor pressure. The tips of these haire are 
enlarged somewhat and are turned slightly to one side. When touched, 
the end usually breaks off, leaving a point like a hypodermic needle. This 
easily pierces the skin and injects the fluid, which causes considerable 
irritation. 

The hairs of other plants are dead in the mature leaf and often filled 
with air. In the common mullein {Vcrbascuyn lhapsus) these dead hairs 
are branched (Fig. 25, C) and are produced in such profusion as to give the 
leaf a woolly oi- felt-lil-ce appeaiance. In many members of the mustard 
and mallow families the hairs are star-shaped (stellate). In other plants 
they may bo scale-like. Sometimes they are soft, filamentous structures 
giving the leaf a velvety appearance, while at other times they are stiff 
and hard, like the leaf spines of thistles. 

While most of the different types of epideimal hairs arc characteristic 
of particular species of i)lants, their development is greatly influenced, 
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at least in some plants, by environmental conditions. The production of 
leaf hairs is usually most pronounced in plants living under dry conditions. 
Young leaves are usually more densely covered with hair than older leaves. 
This is especially tnje of many perennial plants with resting buds that 
open during cool weather in the spring. The young leaves in the buds 
of horse chestnut are so hairy as to be hardly recognizable as leaves; but 



epidermal hairs. A, Begonia; B, CoUm; C, Verhascum; D. Malva- E 
tlunvi, F, Pleroma. (A, B. D, and F drawn by L. J. McConnel and Chris. Hddcbrandt.) 


^ the leaves emerge from the bud and expand, this hairiness gi-aduallv 
disappears. ^ 

Stomata. The lower epidermis, and sometimes the upper, is perforated 

y numerous pores knowm as stomata (singular, stoma) (Figs. 24, 26). 

stoma is a minute opening between two highly specialized epidermal 

to - the term stoma is applied, strictly, only 

to th! between the guard ceUs, it is sometimes used also to refer 

the whole structure comprising the guard cells. 

*nata can best be observed by examining the epidermis in surface 
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view. The lower epidermis of many leaves can be peeled off readily, 
especially after the leaf has been rubbed for a while between the fingers 
and thumb. When a section of the epidermis, peeled off in this manner, 
is examined under a microscope, the stomata stand out in striking con- 




nuckus 


/eucop/asfs 

epfderma/ 




Fig. 2G. A, cross section of a portion of barberry leaf showing a stoma in communication 
with an air space; B, surface view of a stoma from leaf of Tradeseanlia; C, diagram illustrating 
distribution of stomata on geranium leaf; dimensions of the section, 576 X 800 or about 
0.4G sep mill. (A, drawn hy J, G, Bechtel; B, by Elsie M* McDougle.) 


trast to the rest of the epidermis. The two guard cells appear bean- or 
crescent-shaj>ed and are attached to each other by the curved ends of their 
concave sides, leaving a slit-like opening, the stoma proper, between them 
and presenting together a circular or oval form (Fig. 2G, B). In its most 
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expanded condition, the opening between the guard cells is considerably 
smaller than a pinhole. The .smallest visible hole that one could make 
with an ordinary laboratory dissecting needle in a sheet of paper of the 
thickness of this page would be about 100 (1 m = 0.001 mm.). In com¬ 

parison with this, the average stoma is only about 18 m long and 0 m wide. 
By actual measurement, the average area of the opening in 37 kinds of 
cultivated plants has been found to be 92 sq. m- 

The walls of the guard cells that border on the stoma are usually thicker 
than the outer walls (Fig. 24). The protoplasm is usually denser than 
that of the ordinary epidermal cells, and there is alwaj's present a rather 
conspicuous nucleus. Starch is usually found in the protoplasm of guard 
cells even though it may not normally be present in the other cells of 
the leaf, as is the case in many monocotyledonous plants. Unlike the 
ordinary epidermal cells, the guard colls contain chloroplasts and hence 
appear green. The significance of these chloroplasts and of the general 
structure of the guard cells will appear presently. 

Opening and Closing of Stomata. The stomata are not merely pores in 
the epidermis but pores capable of being opened and closed. It has 
already^ been mentioned in connection with guard cells that the walls that 
border on the stoma proper are usually thicker than the outer walls. 
This unequal thickness of the opposite walls, together with the shape of 
the guard cells and their position with respect to each other, is responsible 
for the fact that when the guard cells are turgid, t.c., bulged out by the 
internal pressure of their liquid content, the opening between them is 
greatest or, in other words, the stoma is wide open. When the guard 
cells are limp (flaccid), the stoma is closed. The opening and closing of 
the stomata are thus governed by changes in the turgor of the guard cells. 

^ Two kinds of explanations have been advanced to account for the turgor changes 
in the guard cells. One of these deals with carbohydrate transformations in the 
guard cells and the other with colloidal hydration (swelling of the colloids by imbibing 
''■ater) and dehydration. In both explanations, light and the acidity of the guard cells 
are considered important factors. 

The first and the older of the two theories explains the changes in turgor in terms 
of transformations of starch to sugar and sugar to starch. It has previously been 
stated that the guard cells alone of the epidermal cells contain chlorophyll. They are 
^erefore able to manufacture carbohydrates in light. The guard cells usually con- 
ti stomata of many plants are closed at night. In the morning, when 

guard cells, some of the starch they contain is changed to sugar and 
P oably more sugar is manufactured by the chloroplasts they contain. This sugar, 

water content of the cell, renders the solutions in the guard cells 
osmotically active, i.e., enables them to draw water from the 
wate - epidermal cells, the concentration of which is relatively less. As this 

to on-n become turgid, which causes the stomata 

P n. At night, m the absence of the controlling factor light, the sugar of the 
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guard cells is changed back to starch ; and since starch is insoluble in water, the con¬ 
centration of dissolved materia! in the guard cells is reduced to such an extent that 
adjacent epidermal cells become relatively more concentrated and thus are able to 
draw water from the guard cells. This causes the latter to shrink again and closes the 
stomata. The transformation of starch to sugar takes place best when the cell sap is 
less acid, and the reverse transformation when the .cell sap is somewhat more acid. 
1 he guard cells, like all living cells, carry on respiration and in so doing give off carbon 
dioxide, which combines with water to form carbonic acid. In the daytime, this 
carbonic acid is consumed in photosynthesis and loaves the cell content neutral or 
less acid. At night, on the other hand, the carbon dioxide accumulates, since photo¬ 
synthesis does not take place, and causes the cell content to become weakly acid. 
These normal changes in acidity support the theory of carbohj'drate transformations 
as causing the opening and closing of the stomata. 

The colloidal hypothesis differs from the foregoing explanation chiefly in assuming 
that t he changes in acidity of the cell content, resulting from the effect of light on the 
guard colls, causes the colloids normally present in the guard cells to swell, altogether 
aside from the effect it may have on the carbohydrates. It is the swelling of these 
colloids which is then thought, according to this hypothesis, to cause the guard cells to 
bulge out and toopen the stomata. The inci-eased acidity at night is thought to cause 
the colloids to shrink again and to close t he stomata. The details of the colloidal hy- 
IK) thesis are too intricate to be considered further here. It is possible that both explana¬ 
tions are correct. Since the stomata of different plants do not all operate in the same 
way, it is possible that one explanation fits one kind of stoma and another another, but 
it is not iiniMJSsiblo that both methods could operate in the same guard colls. 

The opening and closing of tlie stomata regulate the exchange of gases 
between the interior tissues of the leaf and the surrounding atmosphere, 
this exchange being necessary for respiration and for photosynthesis. 
Under these conditions, the e.scape of water vapor also takes place, even 
though it may prove detrimental to the plant. It is important to note 
that the plant is wholly incapable of closing its stomata in anticipation 
of wilting. The opening and closing of stomata are entirely chemical 
anrl physical processes to whicli tlie plant is entirely passive. The diffu¬ 
sion of gases and water vapor through the stomata is further facilitated by 
the invariable presence of an air chamber in the spongy mesophyll im¬ 
mediately beyond the stoma and communicating with it. 

In most thin-leaved dicotyledonous plants of humid regions, the stomata 
are open all day and closed all night. In the potato, the stomata are 
open continuously except for about 3 hr. following sundown. The stomata 
of cabbage, pumpkin, .s<iuash, tulip, and onion also tend to remain open 
continuously. 'The stomata of cereals like wheat, oats, and barley are 
closed all night and only partially open during the day. 

Dialrihution of Stomata. In many leaves the stomata are confined to 
the lower surface. In others they occur on both surfaces and in the float¬ 
ing lea\ cs of water plants they may be present only on the upper surface. 
In numbei-. they average around 100 to 300 per square millimeter of leaf 
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surface (Fig. 26, C), but as many as 1,400 per square millimeter have been 
found in mature leaves of oak. When it is realized that a square milli¬ 
meter is an extremely small area, slightly less than the area of the end of 
the lead in a lead pencil, it becomes obvious that stomata are numerous. 
The actual numbers of stomata found in the leaves of some common 
plants are given in the table shown below. 

Average Number of Stomata per Square Millimeter of Leap Surface 


Plant 

Upper surface 

Lower surface 

Common pea. 

101 

216 

White wTiter lily. 

460 

0 

Olive. 

0 

625 

Sunflower. 

175 

325 

Norway maple. 

0 

400 

Black walnut. 

0 

461 

Tiger lily. 

62 

62 

White pine. 

142 

0 

Pumpkin. 

28 

269 

Wheat. 

33 

14 


It should perhaps be mentioned that stomata are not confined to leaves 
but occur on all parts of the plant that have a functioning epidemnis, 
except roots. 

The Mesophyll, Between the upper and the lower epidermal layers is 

the important region of the leaf known as the mesophyll. The cells lying 

next to the upper epidermis are roughly rectangular in shape as seen in the 

cross section of the leaf, with the long axes of the cells at right angles to the 

surface of the leaf. These cells are arranged, palisade-like, in one or more 

rather compact layers or rows, from which fact they have received the name 

palisade mesophyll (Fig. 24). What air spaces there are between these 

cells are usuaUy very small. The cells are filled with chloroplasts, which 

pves the upper surface of the leaf a much darker green color than the 
lower. 

The cells of the lower part of the mesophyll are very irregular in shape 
and much less compact. There are large and numerous intercellular 
spaces ^tending throughout this region, giving it a rather spongy appear- 
"®“ce, it has been called the spongy mesophyll (Fig. 24). The 
wifwt . mesophyll are in direct communication 

air n surface and hence with the surrounding 

dioviH^^ A almost every cell of the mesophyll can receive carbon 

atmosphere or pass off these gases 
©sphere. The cells of the spongy mesophyll also contain chloro- 
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plasts, but these are seldom as numerous as they are in the palisade meso- 
phyll. 

All the ordinary cells of the mesophyll belong to the type of tissue 
known as parenchyma. Since the cells of the mesophyll also contain 
chloroplasts, they are sometimes called chlorenchyma. The chloren- 
chyma cells of the mesophyll are the chief carbohj^drate manufacturing 
cells of the plant. 

The description thus far given for the mesophyll applies chiefly to 
ordinary dicotyledonous plants. Even in these, the structure is some¬ 
times quite different from the one described. Some of these differences 



B D 


Fk!. 27. Leaves of nionoeotylodonous plants in cross section; B and D more highly magnified 
view.s of A and C, respectively: A and B, a xerophytic grass leaf; C and D, Ammophila. 

arc characteristic of particular species of plants, and others are caused by 
the environment in which the plant grows. In general, the mesophyll 
tissues are much more compact, with fewer air spaces, when plants aie 
grown in direct sunlight. Under thc.se conditions there may be two oi 
three palisade layers. In the shade, on the other hand, the palisade 
mesophyll may appear more like the spong}'^ mesophyll. Ihe mono- 
cotyledonous plants as a whole, and the grasses in particular, often present 
an entirely dilTenmt appearance in cross section (Fig. 27). In the grasses 
there is no well-delined differentiation of the mesophyll into palisade and 
spongy tissue. The cells are more or less compact and angular throughout, 
with air spaces occurring only next to the stomata, but these occur on both 
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the upper and the lower surfaces of the leaves. Many other variations 
occur. 

The Veins. Standing out rather conspicuously in the spongy mesophyll 
tissue, as seen in cross section, arc the veins of the leaf (Fig. 24). The 
veins are the terminals of a vascular system which extends throughout the 
plant from root to leaf and functions in the conduction of water, minerals, 
and organic substances and in sti-engthening and support. The veins, or 
vascular bundles, of the leaf blade are, in general, restricted to the spongy 
mesophyll, but the largest onc.s, like the midribs, may extend from the 
upper to the lower epidermis. In netted-\'eined leaves, the veins branch 
again and again and in all directions. Consequently, in a cross section of 
such a leaf, some of the veins will be cut lengthwise and otliers crosswise, 
with all gradations between. Since the veins become progressively smaller 
as they branch out in the mesophyll tissue, the size of the different sections 
will also vary. Cross sections of leaves of grasses, in which the veins arc 
parallel, will show only cross sections of the veins. 

The largest veins usually consist of three distinct tissues, an outer 
sclerenchyma sheath, a gi-oup of water-conducting cells, called xylem, 
lying toward the upper surface of the leaf; and phloem, or food-conducting 
tissue, lying toward the lower surface (Fig. 28, .l-C). 

The sclerenchyma sheath consists of rather thick-walled, fibrous colls 
that give strength to the vascular bundle. This sheath may completely 
surround the bundle or it may be restricted to the upper and lower sides of 
the bundle. It is only the main veins that have a sclorenchjTna sheath. 
In the smaller veins, the sheath consists of colorless parenchyma cells 
usually referred to as border parenchyma (Fig. 28, B). 

The xylem of the vein consists of elongated cells with internal, often 
spiral or reticulate, thickening (Fig. 28, C). These are the principal 
water-conducting cells and have much the same structure as they do in 
other parts of the plant. The individual cells are joined end to end, to 
form long tubes called tracheae or vessels. The xylem of the main veins 
also consists of fibei*s and parenchjTna colls. As the veins become smaller 
by branching, the size of the xylem decreases. Finally, a single vessel, or 
tracheid, may be found ending in the mesophyll tissue. 

The phloem of the bundle, like that found in other parts of the plant, 
usually consists of sieve tubes, companion cells, and ordinary parenchyma 
cells. The characteristics of these cells have been described in a previous 
chapter. It is the sieve tubes that transport the foods out of the leaf as 
they are manufactured. As the veins become progressively smaller, the 
Mlk reduced so as to consist ultimately of only parenchyma 

The Veins are so thoroughly distributed throughout the spongy mesophyll 
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tissue that any one manufacturing cell is, at most, only a few cells away 
from its water supply and is also in more or less direct communication with 
the phloem. 
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Fig. 28. A, cross section throui;}i one of the larger veins of a loaf of pear; if, cross section 
througli a smaller vein of the same leaf: C\ section through a leaf of tobacco cut parallel to 
the surface, showing veins in lengthwise view; Z>, diagram of cross section through a petiole 
of a potato leaf. (Z)ra#i by HcUn D. Hill.) 


The Petiole. The internal structure of the petiole appeal's, in cross 
section, more like that of a young stem (Fig. 28, D). There is an epi¬ 
dermis around the outer portion and a large mass of fundamental or 
jjarenchyma tissue within, traversed by one or more strands of vascular 
tissue. Usuallj' there are several separate vascular bundles arranged in 
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a circle or in a semicircle as seen in cross section. These bundles consist 
of a sclerenchyma sheath, xylem, and phloem. The xylem is situated 
toward the upper side of the petiole and the phloem toward the lower 
side. The vascular bundles are continuous with those of the stem and 
also join those of the leaf. Often there are groups of sclerenchyma cells 
just inside the epidermis. These, together with the sclerenchyma around 
the bundles, serve to strengthen the petiole. 
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Fxo. 29. A, diagram to show leaf abscission layer; radial section through twig and leaf base 
in Julians etnerea. The abscission layer extends through the vascular bundle only in paron^ 
chymh cells; all other cells are broken mechanically. detail of cellular structure of a 
small part of the layer three weeks before leaf fall. (From A. J. Earner and L. H, McDanxeU, 
ritroduclion to Plant Anatomy,*^ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 19S5,) 


Abscission and Leaf Fall. In temperate regions, the leaves of plants 
sooner or later cease functioning and die. In some plants, the dead 
leaves remain on the plant until they decay and disintegrate, but in many 
woody plants, like the common broaddeaved trees, all the leavesare regularly 
shed in autumn. This is brought about by the development, at the base of 
the petiole where it is attached to the stem, of a special layer of cells called 
e abscission layer (Fig. 29). This layer usually starts to develop long 
oetore the leaves actually fall. It consists of a band of parenchyma cells 
ex n mg all through the basal region of the petiole except through the 
^lUar t^ues. As the season progresses, the walls of the cells of the 
scission layer become softened and gelatinous by chemical action. This 
causes them to separate from one another until finally the leaf is held only 
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by the vascular tissue. Sooner or later, the vascular tissue also becomes 
ruptured by the swaying of the leaf in the wind or by the action of frost, 
and the leaf falls. The action of frost in this connection may be observed 
on bright, sunny mornings following cold, frosty nights. As the sun melts 
the ice formed where the abscission takes place, the leaves often fall in 
showers. In some oaks and in other plants it is not uncommon to find 
some of the dead leaves remaining on the tree over winter. This may be 
caused by the failure of the vascular strands to break or by the failure of the 
abscission layer to develop fuIl3^ 

Along with the abscission layer there is usually developed, between it 
and the stem, a protective layer consisting of corky (lignosuberized) cells. 
This layer may develop before the leaf falls or later. In some cases, it is 
foi-med by transformations in the walls of cells already present and in others 
bj' cell division, giving rise to a corky tissue similar to that found in the 
outer portion of the stem. In any case, this corky layer tends to heal over 
the scar left by the falling leaf. 

Plants that regularly shed all their leaves at the end of the growing 
season are known as deciduous plants. Those that retain them throughout 
the year are known as evergreen plants. The leaves of such evergreens as 
the rhododendrons, some laurels, pines, spruces, and most other conifers 
often persist from 3 to 4 years or more. Even in these plants there is a 
more or less periodic fall of the older leaves. The white pine, for example, 
sheds rather abundantly in late autumn, but the leaves shed are usually 
those which were produced the second or third year preceding. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PROCESSES OF LEAVES 

Certain phj'siological processes are common to all living cells where- 
ever they occur in the plant. Among these may be mentioned digestion, 
respiration, and assimilation. Since the leaf consists almost entirely of 
living cells, it carries on all these processes. Because of its particular 
structure and position, however, the ordinary leaf carries out certain 
physiological processes more intensively than others. Most prominent 
among these are photosynthesis, or the manufacture of carbohydrates, 
and transpiration, which is the giving off of water vapor by the plant. 
Photosynthesis is taken up in the following chapter. It may be empha¬ 
sized here, however, that the leaf is the outstanding center of this impor¬ 
tant process in the plant. In the present chapter only transpiration is 

considered. 

TRANSPIRATION 

Transpiration may be defined as the giving off of water vapor from 
tlie internal tis.su(‘s of living plants. This type of water loss is common 
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to all terrestrial plants. It may take place from any exposed part of the 
plant, but the structure and the position of the leaves are such that the 
greatest loss of water usually occm-s through them. That such loss 
actually occurs can be readily demonstrated by placing a potted plant 
under a dry bell jar. Even when the soil is sealed off with paraffin, so 
that no water can escape except through the plant, moisture will soon 
collect on the sides of the bell jar as the inside air becomes saturated and 
will ultimately run down the walls in rivulets. A bell jar without a plant 
will not collect condensed moisture in this manner under the same condi¬ 
tions. 

The actual amount of water lost by transpiration can be determined 
quantitatively by weighing at regular intervals a potted plant, the soil of 
which has been sealed over with paraffin or rubber dam in such a manner 
that no w'ater can escape except from the plant. When this is done, it 
will be found that the plant continues to lose weight. It can easily be 
proved that this loss in weight is almost entirely caused by transpiration. 
A striking visual method of deteimining the lute of transpiration is by 
means of a potometer (Fig. 30) in which the loss of water causes a bubble 
of air to move across a scale. 

Cuticular and Stomatal Transpiration. Two types of transpiration are 
recognized, viz., cuticular transpiration, or the diffusion of water vapor 
directly through the cuticle of the epidermis, and stomatal transpiration, 
which takes place through the stomata. The foimer is usually of less 
importance, being responsible for less than 10 per cent of the total amount 
of transpiration from leaves under ordinary conditions. 

By far the greatest loss of water from the plant takes place through the 
stomata of the leaves. The structure and mode of operation of the stomata 
have already been considered. It was stated that the opening of the 
stomata is necessary for the exchange of gases in photosynthesis and that, 
when they are open, water is unavoidably lost through them. The loss of 
water may be so great that transpiration exceeds the rate of water absorp¬ 
tion and hence results in wilting. It is for this reason that the broad leaves 
of plants like the common pumpkin sometimes wilt partially on a hot, 
sunny day. The plant has no power to stop this loss. Only after wilting 
has begun do the stomata close, and then only because the guard cells, 
along with the other leaf cells, have lost their turgidity. , 

Relation to Evaporation. Transpiration might also be defined as evapo¬ 
ration from living plant tissues. One essential part of the process is the 
as in evaporation, viz., the transformation of water into \vater vapor. 
•Ihe same factors that influence the rate of evaporation from a nonliving 
si^ace have similar effects on transpiration. The difference is that trans¬ 
piration takes place from living tissues and is therefore influenced by the 
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V ir,. 30. Potoincter for aUuiyiua rate of tran.spiration. A leafy twig is fastened by means of a 
perforated and rut rubber stopper into one arm of a U-tube, a, fille<l with boiled and cooled 
water to wliich a little tliionin has been added. A bent capillary tube. 6, is forced down into 
tlie other arm of the b-tube until the li<iuid has been forced out of the free end of the capillary. 
As water is lost hy transpiration from the leafy shoot, air is drawn into the free end of the 
capillary. As soon as a bubble of air has been drawn into the tube, the free end is lowered 
into a test tube, c, also fillcHl with boiled water colored with tliionin. The rate of transpira¬ 
tion is detorinined In* noting the time required for the bubble, d. to move across the scale, 
c, fastened to the back of tlie rapillory tube. To force the bubble back to the zero mark of 
the scale, tlic capillary tube is pushed down lower into the U-tube. The comparative in¬ 
fluence of liglit, darkness, air <'urrents, and variou.s teinperutures can be determined by this 
method. 


sti’ucturc and physiology of the plant, while evaporation is controlled 
entirely 1)3^ <“tJvironinental factors. It is for this reason that transpiration 
is consideretl t.o lx* a physiological process. 

\\ h(*n consi'lei fMl on the basis of leaf area involved, transpiration is always 
consideiahl 3 ' less than e\ aporation from an equal area. Thus it has been 
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found that under the same conditions the rate of transpiration from a sun¬ 
flower plant at night is only about one-fourth the rate of evaporation from 
a free surface of water and during the day about three-fourths. These 
values vary considerably with different plants. 

Conditions Affecting the Rate of Transpiration. The rate at which a 
plant gives off water vapor is not constant but fluctuates with the con¬ 
dition of the surrounding atmosphere as well as with a number of conditions 
operating within the plant itself. These two types of conditions may l>e 
referred to as external factors and internal or plant factoi-s, respectively. 

External Factors. The most important of the external factoi*s affecting 
the rate of transpiration are radiant energy, humidity, temperature, air 
currents, atmospheric pressure, soil factoi-s, and films of dust' and other 
materials on leaves. 

Radiant Energy. The source of radiation for plants growing out of doors 
consists of direct and reflected radiation from the sun. This radiation 


consists not only of visible rays, or light, but also of invisible ultraviolet 
and infrared rays. It is the visible radiation, or light, that causes the 
stomata to open, thereby exposing the saturated interior cells of the leaf 
to the atmosphere and greatly increasing the rate of transpiration. But, 
in addition to this, transpiration is still further increased because many of 
the cell constituents absorb radiant energy and transform it into heat, 
which is effective in increasing the vaporization of water. Such absorption 
IS not restricted to visible radiation but takes place also in the ultraviolet 
and especially in the infrared. Of the total radiant energy that falls on 
a leaf, about 10 per cent is reflected, 10 per cent is transmitted through the 
leaf and about 80 per cent is absorbed. Some of the absorbed energy is 
m photosynthesis and perhaps in other ways, and some is reradiated 
trom the leaf, but a large amount is dissipated in transpiration. It is for 
is reason that the rate of transpiration is closely correlated with changes 

intensity of daylight 

^auaUy increases from morning to noon and falls again from noon to 
gnt, we should expect a corresponding increase in transpiration rate from 

^ decrease from noon to night. Such is actually 
I -nn maximum rate, however, usually occurs between 

sn r'"’* minimum rate at night. Transpiration is never 

ae#. ^ ^ ^^y- I" cereals, the aver- 

of thp A at night has been found to be only 3 to 5 per cent 

durino- five times as great 

'vith variations in intensity of the sun’s radiation 

in the ratp T!’ ^ latitude, and season cause corresponding changes 

the stomat.fl [ transpiration. The combined effect of radiation in causing 

tfie most imn ” ^ mcreasing the vaporization of water makes it 

t important single external factor affecting transpiration. 
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Humiditij. The amount of water vapor in the atmosphere immediately 
surrounding the plant is also an important factor influencing water loss. 
Transpiration is to be regarded as a diffusion process in which water vapor 
passes from a region of high concentration (the intercellular spaces of the 
leaf) to a region of lower concentration (the outside air). The rate of such 
diffusion depends directly upon the relative concentrations of the diffusing 
material. The air in the intercellular spaces of the leaf is usually near the 
saturation point. If the external atmosphere is nearly or quite saturated, 
as on damp, foggy days, little transpiration will occur. In general, the 
rate of transpiration varies invei-sely as the humidity of the atmosphere, 
the effect of humidity in this case being the same as it is with evaporation. 
It has been found, however, that some transpiration still occurs even in a 
saturated atmosphere. This is probably because the internal temperature 
of the leaf may be a few degrees higher than that of the surrounding at¬ 
mosphere. 

Temperature. The effect of increased temperature is to increase trans¬ 
piration, not only because it hastens the purely physical process of trans¬ 
forming water into water vapor but also because air at a high temperature 
is capable of holding more moisture than cold air. When the temperature 
of the atmosphere is increased, therefore, its water-holding capacity is 
increased and thus transpiration increases. Low temperatures, conversely, 
lower the amount of transpiration, other factors being constant. It is 
thus obvious that temperature effects are closely correlated with effects of 
humidity. The importance of radiant energy in tending to increase the 
internal temperature of the leaf has already been mentioned. Plants, 
unlike higher animals, do not maintain a constant temperature but tend to 
acquire the temperature of their surroundings. Any increase in the tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere, therefore, tends to increase the temperature 


of the plant and hence increases the rate of transpiration. 

Air Currents. Air currents have the same significance in transpiration 
as in evaporation from a free water surface. When the air immediately 
surrounding the transpiring surface is being constantly renewed by air 
currents, transpiration will be increased. If not so removed, this air be¬ 
comes more saturated with water vapor, the difference in humidity between 


the external aiifl the internal air becomes less, and transpiration is lessened. 


It has been found, however, that moderate air currents arc more effective 


than a strong wind. 

Atmospheric J*rrssure. The barometric pressure of the atmosphere 
affects the rate of transpiration because it influences the rate of vaporiza¬ 
tion of water. I’or this reason, evaporation of water is more rapid in a 
vacuum than it is in air. In general, the higher the pressure the lower will 
be the rate of transpiration. This factor is of minor importance in any 
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given locality but is quite effective in a comparison of transpiration rate 
at high altitudes with the rate at low altitudes. In high altitudes the 
pressure is low. Since there is likely to be also a low humidity and a higli 
radiation intensity at high altitudes, the rate of transpiration under such 
conditions is often high. It is interesting to note that plants growing in 
high altitudes are usually dwarfed and often have special structures that 
tend to reduce water loss. 

Soil Factors. Certain soil conditions, such as water content, concen¬ 
tration of the soil solution, composition, and temperature, indirectly influ¬ 
ence the rate of transpiration because they affect the rate of water absorp¬ 
tion by the plant. If the water content is very low or if the concentration 
of the soil solution is too high, water cannot bo so readily absorbed by the 
plant. This will ultimately result in decreased transpiration. On the 
other hand, transpiration rate reaches a maximum value in a soil having 
only enough water present for good tilth. A greater amount of water in 
the soil has little if any effect. AVhen the water content of the soil is so 
low as to cause the plant to wilt, the guard cells of the stomata, along with 
the other cells of the leaf, lose their turgidity and the stomata close. Once 
the leaf has started to wilt, therefore, t^^e transpiration rate falls. 

Films of dust or of spray materials on leaves in genera! tend to increase 

the amount of transpiration. Often the increase is greater at night than 
in the daytime. 

Internal or Plant Factors. As previously stated, the rate of transpira¬ 
tion is also influenced by structural and other features of the plant. It 
IS this fact that makes transpiration different from ordinary evaporation. 
Because of the great differences in general structure among different species 
ot plants, wide differences in the rate of transpiration between species may 
occur, even when they are under identical external conditions. ' Structures 
inat are effective in reducing water loss are usuaUy found best developed 
m plants growing in dry habitats.'} Such plants are called xerophytes. 

plants also have xerophytic structures because of the fact 
he water in a swamp, for various reasons, is'not readily available to 

e Xerophytic structures, while often characteristic of a species, 

firowR ^ result of the external conditions under which a plant 

of their need^^^*^* ability to develop such structures in anticipation 

The size, arrangement, and 
loss frn™ leaves of a plant have much to do with the rate of water 

usually have broad, thin leaves. The 
wiltine usually high, but this does not cause 

sliaded nlft^ mu abundant supply of water ordinarUy available in 
P aces. Xhe same species of plant growing in direct sunlight often 
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develops a much reduced leaf surface from which the absolute amount of 
water lost in a given time is considerably lower. Many shade plants, 
however, are not able to sundve in direct sunlight. Plants that are com¬ 
monly found in dry situations (xerophytes) practically all have a reduced 
leaf surface. In many of the cacti the leaves are mere spines. A less 
modified type of xerophyte leaf occurs in pines and spruces. The leaves 
of these plants are needle-like in form. A similar reduction in exposed leaf 
surface is often brought about by the rolling or folding of the leaves. This 
is frequently seen in the corn plant on hot, windy days or in the folding 
together of the leaflets of the clover plant under similar conditions. Such 
positions of leaves tend to reduce transpiration. The same thing results 
from the edgewise position of leaves toward the sun that is found in the 
so-called “compass plants.” 

Leaf Structure. The general stmcture of the leaf in particular, and of 
other plant organs as well, influences the rate of transpiration. The epi¬ 
dermis is particularly effective in cutting down transpiration, since, with 
its cuticle, it presents an almost impassable barrier against water loss> 
Removal of the epidennis results in rapid wilting. In plants exposed to 
conditions conducive to excessive transpiration, a double layer of epidermal 
cells, one or more layers of hypodermal cells, or a thicker cuticle is often 
developed, particularly on the upper leaf surface. Evergreen plants usually 
have highly cutinized leaves, and the same is true of arctic and alpine * 
plants. Submei-sed water plants, on the other hand, develop a very thin 
epidermis with no cuticle at all. Such plants wilt immediately on being 
exposed to air. In some cases waxy, resinous, or hairy coverings are found 
over the epidermis. These also tend to cut down transpiration. In stems, 
waterproof suberin takes the place of cutin in the outer corky layers of 
the bark. 

The number of air spaces in the leaf and the general compactness of the 
mesophyll are also important structural features.) In general, the looser 
the stnicture, the more readily is water lost from the leaf because of the 
greater tran.spiring surface. Xerophytic leaves usually have a very com¬ 
pact mesophyll. 

Stomata. The importance of stomata in transpiration has already been 
indicated. The number, distribution, structure, and condition of the 
stomata all have their effects on the rate of water loss through them. 

The fact that the stomatal openings are slit shaped and relatively small 
and numerous increases the rate of diffusion through them. This has been 
demonstrated in a purely physical manner by the use of artificial, perforated 
membranes. When the pores are veiy minute and sufficiently close to¬ 
gether, it has been found that the velocity of flow of a gas through them 
ygries inversely as the radius or digmeter gnd not as the greg of the pore. 
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In other words, the velocity of flow of water vapor through such pores in¬ 
creases as the diameter of the pore decreases. For this reason, it is con¬ 
ceivable that, with the size and distribution of stomata often found in 
leaves, the rate of water loss, when the stomata are open, might be almost 
as great as though there were no epidermis at all present. In any case, the 
actual losses that Have been found are much greater than the areas of the 
epidermis occupied by stomata (1 to 3 per cent) would lead one to expect 
to find. ) 

The actual number of stomata per unit of leaf area, as has been men¬ 
tioned on a previous page, varies in different plants. Obviously, the 
greater this number, the more readily can water vapor escape when the 
stomata are open. Leaves with stomata on both the upper and the lower 
surfaces will lose water more 
rapidly than those in which the 
stomata are restricted to the 
lower surface. Frequently, the 
stomata are placed in furrow's 
or depressions in the leaf surface 
as in the pines and other plants 
{Fig. 31). This allows a pocket 
I of saturated air to be retained 
just outside the pore and thus 
checks transpiration. 

The condition of the stomata, 
t.c., whether they are open or 
closed, is obviously very effec¬ 
tive. It is chiefly the closing of the stomata in darkness that causes the 
transpiration rate to be less at night. The closing of the stomata when 
wilting begins also checks further water loss. It should be emphasized 
again that the opening and closing of stomata are governed entirely by 
physical and chemical conditions and that the plant has no control over 
them. In fact, it frequently happens that at times when the loss of water 
might prove most harmful to the plant the stomata are wide open. 

Woier-TeUiining Ahility of Transpiring Tissues. The water-retaining 
ability of the tissues of the leaf and of other transpiring organs is a very 
important internal factor which influences water loss. In all living plant 
tissues there are found, hydrophilic colloids, z.e., substances that absorb 
and hold water by imbibitional force. Some of the w'ater held by these 
colloids is bound water, which, unlike the free water in the tissues, cannot 
easily be removed. The degree to which such colloids develop in the plant 
has much to do with the rate and ease of water loss from the tissues and 
hence with the ability of the plant to withstand drought. The develop- 



Fio» 3i. Stomata sunkon in cavity in leaf of 
Ntrium Oleander. {Drawino by W. L, Dcnnie.) 
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ment of hydrophilic colloids is deteimined partly by inherent characteristics 
of the plant and partly by external conditions. Some plants fail to develop 
them under any conditions. Such plants are usually killed by drought 
through excessive transpiration. Other plants will develop them if gradu¬ 
ally subjected to drier and drier conditions and hence are drought-resistant. 
The selection of drought-resistant varieties of crop plants is veiy impor¬ 
tant in semiarid regions. The best development of hydrophilic colloids 
is found in many desert plants, such as the cacti. It is this fact that 
enables such plants to suivive under xerophytic conditions that would 
prove fatal to ordinary plants. 

A similar relationship exists between the water-holding ability of plants 
and their winter hardiness. The effect of freezing is somewhat similar to 
that of drying, since in both cases water is removed from the living tissues 
to the detriment of the plant. The presence of sufficient bound water is 
probably one of the most important factoi-s that enables plants like wheat, 
planted in late autumn, to sunuve the winter and enables other species of 
plants to live in arctic and alpine regions. 

Age and Maturity of the Plant. The rate of transpiration varies as the 
plant matures. In annual crop plants it begins at a slow rate in the seed¬ 
ling, gradually rises to a maximum a little beyond the middle of the growth 
period, and then gradually decreases until the plants are han-ested. Prob- 
ably one-half of the total water absorbed by a plant during its growing 
season is transpired during the development of its maximum leaf area. 
In com, this occui’s during the tasseling and earing period. Com loses half 
ot the total water lost during the life of the plant in a 5-week period em¬ 
bracing this time of tasseling and earing. It has been estimated that 
during a lO-day period of maximum transpiration (usually in July) our 
annual crop plants lose about one-fourth of the total water lost during the 
whole season. Naturally this is a veiy critical period in the life of the 
plant. If the weather is dry during this period of maximum transpiration, 
it greatly reduces growth and seriously curtails yields. 

Disease and Injury. Finally it may be mentioned that disease and 
injury often increa.se the rate of transpiration by exposing, to drying out, 
tissues that normally are protected. For this reason, leaves attacked by 
fungi or insects frequently wither and die. In some diseases, bacteria or 
fungi may clog the vascular tissues and thereby interfere with the water 
supply to the leaves. In other cases, chemicals and toxic substances may 
be produced by a parasite or structural changes may occur in the parasitized 
tissues which result in a changed rate of transpiration. 

Amount of Transpiration. From the previous paragraphs it is clear 
that the amount of transpiration varies greatly not only in different kinds 
of plants but also in the same plant at different times and under different 
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conditions. It is therefore impossible to state precisely how much water 
a plant will lose unless we actually determine the loss under controlled 
conditions. We can, however, get a general idea of the magnitude of the 
loss by examining the data obtained by different workers with different 
plants. In the table shown below are given the rates of transpiration of 
fruit trees and several other species, as determined by the potometer 
method, using only leafy shoots. 


Transpiration Rates op Trees and Shrubs with Edible Fruits or Nuts 


cubic ceritimeter.s 
)er square inch per 
hour 


Aver¬ 

age 

Day Night day 

and 

night 


CommoD name 

Genus and species 

i 

i 

1 

Variety 

Apple. 

Pvr^lS 7f}QluS! 

Ornnr^s f 

Pear. 

Pyrus communis 

Kieffer ( 

Peach. 

Prunus persica 

Elberta ( 

Cherry. 

Prunus cerasus 

Montmorency ( 

Quince. 

Cydonia oblonga 

Champion ( 

Gooseberry. 

Ribes grossularia 

Poorman ( 

Currant. 

Ribes vulgare 

Perfection C 

Blackberry. 

Rubus nigrobacchus 

Taylor C 

Raspberry. 

Rubits occidentalis 

Quillen C 

Pecan. 

Carya pecan 

Warrick C 

Hazel nut... 

Corytus maxima 

Davlana C 

Black walnut.... 

Juglans nigra j 

Ten Eyck C 



l ^ » ^ ^ A.M. For last eiaht. day « 

dSni “ V^? f®** fet **5*'^* relative humidity » 45 to OO per^nt 

Qui^g 7^ V ^ n\g\\i and temperature 75^F. dunnic da\' and 68 to 73*F at niirht 

5/a.: Vu/^ atTb^^ \W 


The figures in this table seem small because the water loss is figured on 
the basis of a square inch of leaf surface. It is only when the figures are 
calculated on the basis of the loss per plant or per acre of plants that the 
great magnitude of the water loss becomes evident. Thus, if we assume 
that a mature apple tree has 100,000 leaves, that each leaf has an area 
of 5 sq. in., and that there are 40 trees to an acre, the average rate of 
0.0306 cc. per square inch of leaf surface per hour, given in the table for 
the Grimes variety, amounts to 15,300 cc. or about 4 gal. per tree per hour, 
96 gal. per tree per day, 2,880 gal. per tree per month, and 480 tons of 
water per acre per month. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
these figures are only approximate, since the rates were determined for 
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leafy shoots removed from the tree. In any case, the loss is very great. 
Similar large losses have been reported for other plants. Thus grass 
plants have been found to lose 6.5 tons of water per acre daily during the 
summer. A single sunflower or corn plant has been found to transpire 
440 lb. of water during the total vegetative period. 

Sometimes a comparison is made between the total amount of water 
transpired and the total dry weight of the plant. The value obtained by 
dividing the weight of the water transpired by the dry weight produced 
is called the water requirement of the plant. Stated in other words, it 
is the number of pounds of water used by the plant in producing 1 lb. of 
dry matter. This value varies greatly in different plants and in the same 
plant under different conditions but usually has a value of 200 to 500 for 
most crop plants growing in humid regions. The accompanying table 
gives some of the values actually found for different plants. 


Water Requirements of Plants 
In units of water transpired for each unit of dry matter produced 


Millet. 310 

Corn. 368 

Wheat. 513 

Oats. 557 

Potatoes . 636 

Cucumbers. 713 


Pumpkin. 834 

Cotton. 646 

Alfalfa. 831 

Red clover. 453 

Pigweed. 287 

Ragweed. 948 


Is Transpiration Useful or Harmful to the Plant? The enormous loss of water 
resulting from transpiration has led many plant physiologists to doubt whether this 
process is at all beneficial to the plant. To many it seems wholly injurious. It is 
probably true that more plants perish from excessive water loss by transpiration than 
from any other cause and that in many cases it is undoubtedly injurious, even though 
it may not cause death. Those who ascribe a definite function to transpiration have 
attempted to point out several ways by which the process might be useful or even 
necessary to the plant. Most prominent among these have been the relation of trans¬ 
piration to the absorption and transfer of inorganic substances, its importance in the 
ascent of sap, and the jmssible ctxjling effect it may have. 

It lijjs often been stated that the more water a plant loses by transpiration the 
greater will be the quantity of inorganic substances absorbed by its roots. This idea 
is based on the false a.ssuinption that the inorganic substances are swept in with the 
water from the soil solution. It has been shown, however, that the inorganic sub¬ 
stances enter the root altogether independently of the movement of water and hence 
could not be greatly affected by the rate of entrance or the rate of loss of water, except 
in so far as these factors would affect the relative concentrations of the several inor¬ 
ganic substances inside and outside the root. If water were lost to such an extent as to 
increase the concentration of inorganic substances within the plant, by the laws of 
diffusion this would decrease rather than increase the rate of absorption and might 
actually lead to a loss of inorganic substances to the soil solution. Furthermore, if 
transpiration cau.«ed an increase in mineral-salt absorption, wo should expect to find 
higher pereontag<'s of inorganic substances in plants subjected to rapid transpiration, 
but experimental evidence <loes not support this. In fact, it has been found that some 
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plants absorb more mineral salts in the shade, when transpiration is low, than they do 

in direct sunlight, when transpiration is high. 

After the inorganic substances arc absorbed by roots, it is generally believed that 
they are transferred to the xylem and carried up from roots to leaves in the so-called 
“transpiration stream.” It is possible that, once the inorganic substances are in llie 
conducting channels, they may be trans|K)i ted by this mjiss movement, which would 
be facilitated by transpiration. It is probably true tliat, if the inorganic substances 
traveled by diffusion alone, it would take them so long to arrive at the top of the water 
column in a tall tree that the upper parts of the tree might not j-eccivc them at a bust 
enough rate to supply their needs. On the other haiid, if the mineral salts were rapidly 
removed from the roots by a mass movement in the transpiration stream, a high rate of 
transpiration should lead to a greater absorption of mineral salts Ijy the roots, because 
of the relatively greater concentration of these salts in the s<ul solution under those 
conditions, but this again has not been found experimentally to be (rue. Whether 
transpiration is necessary for the proper movement of inorganic substances through 
the plant will not be definitely known until the precise method by which these sub¬ 
stances are transported in the plant is established. 

The most acceptable theory concerning the manner in which sap is ruise<l to the 
top of the tallest trees assumes that transpiration is the force which creates the pull, 
at the top of the column, which lifts the sap. There is hardly any doubt that transpi¬ 
ration is an effective cause of the movement of large quantities of water upward in a 
stem. It is also true, however, that, if there were no transpirational loss, so much 
water would not need to move up to replace it. The water actually used by (he 
plant in photosynthesis, growth, and other processes would cause a sufficient deficit 
to create a pull on the water column adequate to supply the plant with its physio¬ 
logical needs. In other words, the sap would probably be lifted whether transpiration 


took place or not. 

Perhaps the most widely accepted possible function of transpiration is that it keeps 
the plant cool by dissipating the excess energy absorbed when the plant is in direct 
sunlight. As has been previously mentioned, a largo part of the energy incident on a 
leaf is absorbed. If all of this energy were transformed into heat that could accumu¬ 
late in the tissues, the plants would rapidly be killed in direct sunlight. The vapor¬ 
ization of water in transpiration involves the transformation of a large part of this 
absorbed energy and does, therefore, have a cooling effect, just as it does when water 
is allowed to evaporate from the hands. It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
transpiration is necessary to keep the temperature of the plant down. The plant 
tends to acquire the temperature of the atmosphere around it. If the temperature 
of the air is lower than that of the plant, the plant will radiate heat to the atmosphere. 
If> therefore, the plant should become heated through absorption of radiant energy, it, 
like any other heated object, immediately begins to rcradiate this energy to the 
atmosphere around it. For this reason, the temperature of the plant will rise markedly 
only when, for some reason, such as placing a bell jar over the plant or enclosing the 
leaves in cellophane or other materials, the reradiation from the plant is interfered 
With or the air immediately surrounding the plant becomes heated. It is altogether 
possible that some plant organs are notable to pass off energy as rapidly as they receive 
it. Such plant parts would be injured in a strong source of radiant enei^y. Transpira¬ 
tion might be an effective aid in keeping them cool; yet the actual loss of water which 
occurs under the influence of intense radiation often is a more important cause of 
inj^y death than is the increased temperature. The greatest temperature 
1 erence that has been observed between leaves rapidly transpiring in intense radia- 
lonand those in which transpiration was checked by coating the leaves with vaseline 
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is only 2 to 5°C. If transpiration were necessary in order to keep plants cool during 
intense radiation, we should expect to find an especially high rate of transpiration in 
desert plants. On the contrary, however, such plants usually have structures that 
tend to'reduce transpiration. 

Krom what has been stated it is obvious that whether transpiration is useful or 
always harmful to the plant cannot yet be adequately answered. That it is some¬ 
times harmful is certainly true. That it may be of some use to the plant is also likely. 
So long as the stomata of the leaves are open during the exchange of gases in photo¬ 
synthesis. the escape of water vapor from the moist, exposed cells of the mesophyll 
must necessarily occur. The rate at which this occurs and the conditions resulting 
-from it in the plant certainly influence the growth and development of the plant, 
regardless of what interpretation is placed on the process. 

Guttation. Transpiration is the giving off of water in vapor form. 
Water is sometimes exuded from uninjured plants in liquid foim. This 
process is called guttation. Guttation occurs under atmospheric condi¬ 
tions that noimally check transpiration. It is particularly pronounced on 
cool, humid nights following hot days. The water usually forms in drops 
along the edges or tips of leaves, where it is frequently mistaken for dew. 
Usually the water of guttation is exuded through special structures of the 
leaves known- as hydathodes. Hydathodes may be simple epidermal out¬ 
growths consisting of one or at most a few cells or they may be rather 
complex, multicellular stnictures connecting with the vascular system of 
the leaf and terminating in a so-called “water pore” resembling a fixed 
stoma. Guttation also occurs from fungi and other lower plants. 

The amount of water given off by plants in this manner varies greatly 
with different plants and under different conditions. In some species of 
Colocasia more than one hundred drops per minute have been observed. 
In most plants, however, the rate is much lower. The water exuded 
contains small amounts of organic and inorganic salts. The physiological 
significance of guttation is not well known. 

LEAVES OF UNUSUAL FORM AND FUNCTION 

Some leaves or parts of leaves have peculiarities in form and in function 
which we do not ordinarily associate with leaves. These unusual types 
may be so greatly altered in appearance that upon superficial examination 
they are not recognized as leaves. While the best criterion for the identi¬ 
fication of a leaf as such is its morphological origin and development in the 
bud, highly m(Mlified leaves wh(‘n mature can usually be recognized by 
their positions at stem nodes, the presence of axillary buds, or the presence 
of rec()griizable leaf parts such as stipules. Examples of unusual leaves are 
numerous. Attention is called to some of the common ones. 

Storage Organs. In certain perennial monocotyledonous plants such 
as the lily and the rmicjn, fof«d manufactured during one growing season is 
stored uj) for use (lin ing the next growing season in the leaf bases. Ihe 




Fig. 32. Leaves of unusual form. A, Icavc.s of comiiton barberry (Ihrbcris ruloan), all 
cii roin the same plant, showing gradations from an ordiiiarj- leaf witli spiii_\- niargin 

spines; li. thorns of the black locust, and (', tendrils of SrnUax. 
are ^ ncn are stipules; D, leaf of garden pea (/•'isn/n «atj'nmi) in which the stipule.s a 

are leaflets photosynthetic aclivit.\- of the leaf: the tendril.s 


concentric layers of the onion bulb are the greatly swollen, sheathing leaf 
ases of the long, green cylindrical leaves, attached to a much shortened 
s m axis (Fig, 87, A-B). The green portion of the leaf carries on photo- 
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synthesis, and some of the manufactured food is stored in the base of the 
leaf, which pei-sists as a storage organ after the green portion dies. These 
fleshy, sheathing leaf bases together with the short stem axis to which they 
are attached form the onion bulb. When the bulb grows later, the scales 
lose their stored food and along with it their softness and succulence and 
are left as thin, drj’-, dead husks. 

The seed leaves, or cotyledons, of many plants such as the garden pea 
and the bean also ser\^e as food-storage organs. These are described in 
more detail in the sections on seeds and seedlings. 



Fig. 33. Leaf of Bryophyllurn showing now shoots developed from adventitious buds in the 
notches in the margin. (Drawing by F, Drown.) 


Much thickened green leaves such as those of Haworlhia and species of 
jSedum have water-storage regions consisting of comparatively large paren- 
ch>Tna cells with big central vacuoles containing hydrophilic colloids) 

Bud Scales. Leaves or parts of leaves in the form of bud scales which 
protect the developing shoot ensheathed by them are present on many 
of our woody perennials (Figs. 54; and 5G, B). Bud scales are small, thick, 
corky structures, often resinous and sometimes hairy. They are usually 
modified leaf blades, but in some cases petioles, and in others stipules. 
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Spines or Thoms. In the common barberry some of the leaves arc 
reduced to branched thorns or spines which are recognizable as leaves by 
their position on the stem and by the presence of axillary buds. Moreover, 
on almost every leafy branch all gradations may be seen from ordinary 
leaves with bristly teeth along the margins to thorns (Fig. 32, A), which 
is further evidence that the thorns are really modified leaves. In some 
cacti all the leaves are reduced to spines and the photosynthetic function 
is carried on entirely by the stems. In other plants, as on the black locust 
(Fig. 32, B)y the spines represent only the stipules of the leaf. Not all 
spines are modified leaves. Those of roses are merely epidermal outgrowths 
and those of the honey locust are modified stems. 

Tendrils. Tendrils are slender, elongated thread-like structures which 
either twist around various supporting structures or are provided with small 
disks by means of which they adhere to supports. Many tendrils are 
transformed stems, but some represent leaves or leaf parts. The terminal 
leaflets of the garden pea (Fig. 32, Z)), for instance, develop into tendrils, 
while the lower ones are typical foliage leaflets. In a certain European 
vetch all the leaflets are missing and the end of the petiole develops Into a 
tendril. The stipules on this plant become enlarged and look like leaf 
blades. In some species of Smilax, on the contrary, the stipules are tendrils 
(Fig. 32, C) and the other parts of the leaf are not modified. 

Vegetative Reproductive Organs. The leaves of (Fig. 33), 

if removed from the parent plant and placed on moist soil, are capable of 
giving rise to buds in the leaf notches. These buds develop into new 
plants. Certain leaves of the walking fern will take root at their tips and 
form new plants. These leaves perfonn the function of vegetative 
propagation. 

Insect Traps. Finally may be mentioned the unusual leaves of insec¬ 
tivorous plants such as the sundew and the pitcher plant (Figs, 35, 30). 

These are described in the chapter on metabolism and will not be con¬ 
sidered further here. 


CHAPTER 5 


METABOLISM—FOOD SYNTHESIS 

In all living organisms there is an unceasing procession of chemical re¬ 
actions and processes which lead to fundamental internal changes. Living 
substance is constantly being torn down and built up; the general activities 
of protoplasm are being maintained; waste products are being eliminated, 
and a vast amount of energy is constantly being expended. The sum total 
of these processes and changes is called metabolism. Since the ultimate 
seat of this activity is the cell, we may define metabolism as the sum of the 
processes concerned in the building up and tearing down of protoplasm. 
This capacity for metabolic activity is one of the features distinguishing 
living protoplasm from all nonliving substances. 

PLANT FOODS 

General. It is obvious that, if an organism is to make new cells or to 
expend energy in the maintenance of life, it must be supplied with working 
material. This material is obtained in the form of food. Foods are sub¬ 
stances which can be used by the organism either as a source of energy or 
directly for the building of protoplasm. It is important for the student to 
realize that the food of the higher plants is exactly the same as the food of 
animals and consists in every case of organic compounds. The strictly 
inorganic mineral salts which a plant obtains from the soil and which are 
added to the soil in the form of fertilizers are often incorrectly called foods. 
Such substances, while very important to the life of the plant, are used 
neither as a source of energy nor directly for the building of tissues and 
therefore are in no sense to be considered as foods. The actual foods of the 
plant, like those of animals, can be divided into three groups of compounds, 
viz., carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. As regards foods, chlorophyll- 
containing plants differ from animals in that they manufacture their own 
food within their tissues, while animals obtain their food either directly 
from plants or from other animals which feed on plants. A knowledge of 
some of the characteristics of the principal plant foods is essential to an 
understanding of how these substances are made and used by the plant. 

The Carbohydrates. Carbohydrates are compounds consisting of carbon, hydro¬ 
gen, and oxygen, the hydrogen and oxygen being usually in the same proix>rtions as 
found in water. Most of the carbohydrates comn)only found in plants contain 6, or 
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multiples of 6, carbon atoms and a like number of oxygen atoms less 1 for each group 
of 6 carbon atoms above the first. Those that contain only 6 carbon atoms arc called 
hexosesand have the general formula CsHuOs- Of le.ss common occurrence in plants, 
and derived usually by the breaking down of more complex compounds, are the pen¬ 
toses, which are carbohydrates consisting of 5 carbon atoms and having the general 
formula C5H10O5. The two most common pentoses found in plants arc aruhinoae, 
obtained from the gum of cherry trees and peach trees, and xylose, obtained from other 
wood gums and from grains, fruits, and straws. 

A carbohydrate containing 5 or 6 carbon atoms or less is known as a monosac¬ 
charide. When the molecule is made up of 2 munosucclmridu molecules, the carbo¬ 
hydrate is called a disaccharide; when it consists of 3 monosaccharide molecules, a 
trlsaccharide; and when it consists of many monosaccharide molecules, a polysac¬ 
charide. The monosaccharides and disaccharidcs are readily soluble in water, have 
a sweet taste, and are known as sugars, while the polysaccharides arc mostly insoluble 
in water, are tasteless, and include such compounds as starch, glycogen, inulin, cel¬ 
lulose, and he7Hicelluloses . Trisaccharides arc less common in plants tlian other types 
of carbohydrates. The trisaccharide rajfinose, CiaHjjOis, occurs in cotton seeds, 
barley, beet roots, and in other plants. 

Of all the monosaccharides found in plants, glucose, or dextrose and fructose, or 
fruit sugar, are the most common. Glucose, CsHnOs, is probably found in cv(‘ry 
living plant cell. It is manufactured directly by the plant and is the most common 
transport form of carbohydrate. Many of the other carbohydrates and fats arc prob¬ 
ably changed to glucose before they are transported from one pai t of the plant to 
another or before they are broken down in respiration or built into protoplasm. Glu¬ 
cose and fructose are probably the most common substances used in respiration as well 
as the basic material out of which many of the more complex chemicals in the plant arc 
manufactured. Fructose, CsHuO*, has the same empirical formula as glucose hut 
differs from the latter structurally and cliemically. It is often foun<l with glucose 
and is particularly abundant in sweet fruits. It is used by the plant in much the 
same way that glucose is used. 

Sucrose, or cane sugar, C 12 H 22 O 11 , is the most widely distril)uted disaccharide 
found in plants. It occurs particularly in sweet fruits, in stems, seeds, roots, bulbs, 
and in the sap of many trees like the maple. It is the common tabic sugar, the com¬ 
mercial product being obtained almost exclusively from sugar cane and from sugar 
beets. In the plant it is always a storage form of carbohydrate. It is readily soluble 
»n ^ter. On being hydrolyzed (t.e., broken down by the chemical addition of water, 

as in digestion) it yields one molecule of glucose and one of fructose for every molecule 
of sucrose. 

Other disaccharides of less common occurrence in plants include tnallose, obtained 
c lefly by the digestion of starch but also found as such in leaves, rhizomes, or roots 
plants, cellobiose, resulting from the hydrolysis of cellulose, and trehalose, 
^ 0 IS found widely distributed in fungi. Each of these disaccharidcs, though 
8 ructmally different, yields 2 molecules of glucose on hydroh'sis. The general 
CisHajOii applies to all of them. 

hvfl Pp^y®accharide starch, (CeHioOs);!, is the commonest storage form of carbo- 
erl t f in plants. It may be found in any part of the plant but is found in 
^mest abundance in such storage organs as roots, tubers, and seeds. In the grains 

form from 50 to 70 per cent of the dry W’eight, and in potato tubers 
grain * 1 ? cent of the dry weight. It always occurs in the form of small white 
> e starch grains. In storage tissues of the plant these grains begin as small 
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leucoplasts, which increase in size as more starch is laid down in them. The full-sized 
Rrain displays the original core, called the hilum, surrounded by rings or striations of 
different densities showing where additional layei-s of starch were laid down. In the 
leal, starch is deposited in the chloroplasts. Starch grains have characteristic shapes 
and markings which differ with the species of plant in which they are found. 

Starch is made by the plant from glucose, which alone it yields on complete hydroly¬ 
sis. When heated in water, it forms a translucent paste. It gives a characteristic 
blue color with iodine solution. Since it is insoluble in water, it must always be 
changed back to sugar before it can be moved out of the cell or used in any way by the 
plant. Some plants, and particularly many of the monocotyledons, do not make 
starch but store their carbohydrates in the form of sugar. 

Glycogen, (CeHioOs)n, sometimes called animal starch, resembles starch in many of 
its properties. Like starch, it yields only glucose on hydrolysis. Unlike starch, it 
gives a red to brown color with iodine solution. It is widely distributed in the animal 
kingdom but has a rcstriced distribution in plants, being found chiefly in fungi and 
especially in yeast. It also occui-s in some of the algae. 

Inulin, (CeHiuOsIn, diffei's from starch and glycogen in that it yields only fructose 
on hydrolysis. It is found in manj’ kinds of plants but is especially abundant in the 
tubers of dahlia and artichoke and in other composites. It is a common reserve food 
in these plants. 

Cellulose, (CftHioOsIn, is another polysaccharide of great' imix>rtanee, often com¬ 
prising about one-half the dry matter of certain parts of plants. Cotton often con¬ 
sists of over 90 per cent cellulose. It is the principal material used in building the 
framework of plants and is found in the walls of all plant cells, giving them a rigidity 
not found in animal cells. Cellulose has the same basic or general formula as starch 
but is very much more complex. It is probably the most insoluble of all the carbo¬ 
hydrates. It is not only insoluble in the plant but also more or less indigestible and 
therefore, except in the case of certain bacteria and fungi, is seldom used as a food. 
It is probably made from glucose, which alone it yields on hydrolysis. Cellulose is 
frequently found combined with other substances and especially with lignin, with 
which it forms lignocellulose, the common strengthening material of the cells of wood. 

The hemicelluloses are a group of compounds of varying composition, resembling 
true cellulose in their physical properties but unlike cellulose in their chemical proper¬ 
ties. While insoluble in water, the hemicelluloses are readily soluble in alkali. Like 
cellulose, they are frequently found in the walls of cells, imparting to these walls 
strength and toughness. Unlike cellulose, they are at times digested by appropriate 
enzymes in the plant and hence may be used to some extent as reserve foods. On 
hydrolysis they yield one or more monosaccharides which may be hexoses or pentoses. 
Hemicelluloses are found in many seeds, especially those of members of the palm and 
lily families, in the wood and leaves of many trees, and in some fungi. Thei'e are 
several different kinds of hemicelluloses, the distribution of each of which varies con¬ 
siderably in the plant kingdom. Vegetable ivory, obtained from the seeds of a palm 
and used in making buttons, umbrella handles, and other articles, owes its properties 
largely to the hemicelluloses of which it consists. 

In addition to the carbohy<lrates already mentioned, many other substances that 
are commonly classed with the carbohydrates or yield carbohydrates on hydrolysis 
arc found in plants. Common among these are gums, mucilages, pectins, and glyco¬ 
sides. As these compounds are not extensively used as foods by the plant, they need 
not be considei ed here. 

Fats and Oils. Fats and oils, like carbohydrates, consist of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, but these elements never occur in the same relative proportions as found 
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io the carbohydrates. There is ahvaj’s less oxy^jcn and relatively more earl)oti an<l 
hydrogen in the fats. The chemical properties arc in no way similar. Fat.s that an- 
liquids at ordinary temperatures are known as “oils.” In plants the fats conimojily 
exist in the form of oils. Two kinds of oils may be distinguished, viz., fixed oils and 
volatile oils. The fixed oils have no fiarticular odor or taste and arc the only kiiuls 
classed as foods. The volatile oils, as the name implies, are volatile when ox|)osed 
to air and have very characteristic odors. Common examples of volatile <iils are oil 
of wintergreen. lemon oil. mustard oil. oil of tiir[)entine, and oil of pepiicrmint. The 
volatile oils have a varied comjMJsition which always differs from that of fixed oils. 
Since the volatile oils are probably never used as foods, we need not consider them 
further at this time. 


The fixed oils and fats have very characteristic properties. They always leave a 
permanent grease spot or translucent mark on paper. They arc insoluble in water, 
but easily soluble in ether and in chloi’ofoi'in. They'are all lighter than water, their 
specific gravity rangitjg from 0.875 to 0.970. When treated with sodium hydroxide, 
XaOH, or potassium hydroxide, KOH, they sajwnify; i.e. they form glycerol ami 
soap, which is the sodium or iwtassium salt of a fatty acid. They are all made up of 
glycerol, CHiOH CHOH—CHjOH, and fatty acids. The fatty acids are organic 
acids having the general formula C,Hy—COOH. Two of the commonest fatty acids 
found in vegetable oils are palmitic acid, CiiHji—COOIi, and oleic acid, CVHaj— 
COOH. The manner in which these fatty acids unite with glycerol to form fats is 
taken up later under fat synthesis. 


Fats and oils are found in greatest quantity in storage regions of plants and pai'lic- 
ularly in seeds but are also a necessary imrt of every living cell. They are much 
more efficient storage foods than carbohydrates, a given amount of fat yielding 2^^ 
times as much energy as the same quantity of eurbohydmte. This is because of their 
relatively higher cai Lon content and relatively lower oxygen content. For the same 
reason they require a relatively larger volume of oxygen for their complete oxidation 
than do carbohydrates. They are readily converted into carbohydrates in the plant 
and are used chiefly as a source of cnoi-gv in respiration. 

The Proteins. The proteins are among the most complex and most important 
organic compounds found in plants. Besides being classed as foods, they form an 
mtci^l part of protoplasm and hence arc present in every living cell. The nucleus 
0 the celt is larply protein. Proteins arc always found in abundance where there is 
ac ive cell division and growth. When stored as reserve food in such organs as seeds, 
ey serve chiefly as tissue or protoplasm builders. Besides carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, they all contain nitrogen and are thus classed as nitrogenous foods. Many 
them conUin in addition sulfur and phosphorus. The protein molecules are always 
y large as seen in the following examples: gliadin (a protein in wheat), CessUms- 
Oh*S 4 P corn), CiasHnsiNistOiosSj; casern (from milk), CtosHmjoNiso- 


HO- 


all ar proteins with various properties are found in plants but 

Diet ® chains of simpler compounds, known as amino acids. The com¬ 
are ^ protein, therefore, always yields amino acids. The amino acids 

containing one or more basic NHj groups, usually in a very definite 
Exam If ^ ^ general formula foran amino acid is R—CHNHj—COOH. 

anH composing the proteins of plants are glycine, H—CHNH,—COOH 

isolated”*”?* COOH. More than 25 different amino acids have been 

COOH noticed that they all contain the basic NH, group and the acid 

binineSti; of one com- 

n the COOH group of another, with the loss of water, to form what is called 
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the peptide linkage (—CONH—). The proteins are basically long chains of amino 
acids combined in this manner, although other substances often enter into their 
composition. 

Proteins can be detected in plants by means of various color reactions, common 
among which are the biuret test and the xanthoproteic acid reaction. In the biuret test 
a solution of copper sulfate is added loan alkaline solution of the material to be tested. 
When protein is present, this gives a bluish-violet color. In the .xanthoproteic acid 
reaction a little strong nitric acid is added, which gives a yellow color to protein 
material. This color changes to orange on the addition of ammonia. It is this reac¬ 
tion that causes the fingers to turn yellow in color when they are brought in contact 
with nitric acid. 

The proteins of plants are most often found in colloidal solution in water. Exces¬ 
sive heat or cold and other agents may cause them to coagulate as the albumen of an 
egg coagulates on boiling, from which a return to the normal is impossible. In storage 
regions they may exist in small grains, the aleurone grains, somewhat comparable with 
starch grains, though usually much smaller. Aleurone grains are common in seeds. 
In the cereals, such as wheat, oats, and corn, they are localized in a single layer of 
cells next to the seed coat. Proteins us such are not able to pass through plant celt 
membranes and hence must first be converted into amino acids before they can be 
removed from storage regions to other iwtrts of the plant where they are nee<led. 

The student should remember that the proteins arc preeminently the |>rotoplasm- 
and tissue-building materials of both plants and animals. They may also be used in 
the synthesis of many other complex substances such as enzymes and secretions. 

THE PHASES OF METABOLISM 

It has already been stated that metabolism includes all the processes 
concerned in the building up and tearing down of protoplasm. The 
building-up processes comprise the synthesis of all the foods as well as 
protoplasm and are collectively referred to as the anabolic phase of me¬ 
tabolism. The tearing-down processes consist chiefly in the conversion of 
the foods to soluble and usable forms or in the oxidation of these foods for 
the puipose of releasing and making available to the plant their contained 
energy. This is the catabolic phase of metabolism. Naturally it is im¬ 
possible to have the one phase without the other. Both are in operation 
simultaneously so long as the plant is living. That is, the two pha.ses are 
absolutely interdependent. For convenience of study, the two phases are 
considered separately. Under the anabolic phase are considered the syn¬ 
thesis of carbohydrates (photosjmthesis); the synthesis of fats and oils; the 
synthesis ol proteins; and, finally, the conversion of these foods into proto¬ 
plasm itself (assimilation). The catabolic phase is discussed in Chap. 12, 
under the topics of digestion, respiration, and feimentation. 

Types of Plants in Relation to Metabolism. According to the method 
by which they obtain their foods, all plants can be divided into two classes, 
viz., autotrophic plants and heterotrophic plants. The former are the 
self-nourishing or independent plants; i.e., they make within their tissues 
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all the foods they need, obtaining only inorganic materials and some forni of 
energy from their environment. There are two kinds of autotrophic plants, 
the photosynthetic group and the chemosynthetic group. The former 
obtain materials from the soil, carbon dio.xide from the air, and cnorg.vfrom 
sunlight. They are all plants that contain chlorophyll and hence can carry 
on photosynthesis. All the higher green plants as well as the lower \ ascular 
plants, bryophytes, and algae belong to this gioup. Tlic chemosynthetic 
group differs from the former in that the energ^v they store in foods is ob¬ 
tained from some chemical source instead of light. They need, therefore, 
to be supplied only with inorganic materials. The carbon they use is ob¬ 
tained from the carbon dio.xide of the air as in the former group. The most 
important membei's of this group arc certain bacteria. None of them con¬ 
tains chlorophyll. Examples are the hydrogen bacteria, some sulfur 
bacteria, the iron bacteria, and the nitrifying bacteria. The substances 
which these bacteria oxidize as a source of chemical energy arc, respectively, 
hydrogen, hydrogen sulfide, ferrous iron, and ammonia. 

The heterotrophic plants lack the power to .synthesize cai'bohydrates 
although most of them can make other foods. They are the dependent 
plants. In general, they must rely on otlier plants or on dead organic 
material for their carbohydrates and must be supplied also with mineral 
salts. To this group belong all the fungi and such higher plants as dodder 
and Indian pipe (Fig. 34). The heterotrophic plants in general arc plants 
lacking chlorophyll. 

Significance of the Synthetic Ability of Plants. It is the almost un¬ 
limited power which plants have of making their own foods that gives them 
so prominent a place in the univei*se. Of all living organisms, plants alone 
are able to make carbohydrates. Out of these carbohydrates is ultimately 
built all the other organic material used by both plants and animals. That 
is, it is the building source of all organic structure including our own bodies. 
Likewise, these carbohydrates are our chief source of energy, not only 
animal, plant, and human energy but also that energy with which we 

operate our industries which is obtained directly from coal, petroleum, and 
wood. 


Animals can synthesize some proteins but not all the kinds they need. 
They must depend upon plants for several of the most important amino 
acids used in protein building. Plants here again are practically unre¬ 
stricted. Similarly, animals are very greatly limited in the synthesis of 
vitamins, the majority of which they must obtain ready made either 
directly or indirectly from plants. 

This ability of plants to synthesize foods out of inorganic materials 

connecting link between the mineral and the organic 
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PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

In the preceding section it was stated that the food of plants consists 
of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins and that these foods are manufactured 
by the plant within its tissues. The purpose of the present section is to 
consider food synthesis in plants. Since the carbohydrates are the ma¬ 
terials out of which fats and proteins are made, their synthesis is considered 
fii-st. Because light is used by the plant in this process, the name photo¬ 
synthesis (a sjmthesis utilizing light) has been given to it. 

Location of the Process. Carbohydrates are made by the plant in the 
chloroplasts. Any part of the plant that contains chlorophyll and is 
exposed to light can carry on the process. The outstanding organs of 
photosjmthesis, however, are the leaves. All features of leaves seem to be 
directed toward their efficiency in carrying on this process. The position 
and the arrangement of leaves on the stem are such as most effectively to 
enable them to receive light and air. In form and internal structure, 
leaves are ideal for the process. They are relatively broad and thin, thus 
enabling them efficiently to intercept large quantities of light. On the 
upper surface they have a transparent cuticle and a transparent epidermis 
which prevent water loss but permit light to pass. Beneath the epidermis 
of leaves of dicotyledonous plants is the compact palisade mesophyll filled 
with chloroplasts and so placed as to absorb a maximum amount of the 
available light. Then the spongy mesophyll, loosely constructed with 
many air chambers which communicate through the stomata with the out¬ 
side air, permits an orderly exchange of gases in the process. The stomata 
themselves are so constnicted as to be open in the daytime when photo¬ 
synthesis can be carried on. The veins, ending in the mesophyll, bring in 
an abundant supply of water for the process and carry off the food as it is 
made. It would be difficult to imagine a more ideal structure for photo¬ 
synthesis. Young stems and other green parts, however, also carry on the 
process, though not so extensively. 

The Raw Materials. From the chemical composition of carbohydrates, 
it is evident that there must be a supply of compounds containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen for their synthesis. All these elements are obtained 
from just two ordinary compounds, viz.y water, H 2 O, and carbon dioxide, 
CO 2 . No other compounds obtained from the exterior are used directly in 
photosynthesis. Ordinarily, terrestrial plants obtain their water from the 
soil. It is absorbed by the roots and conducted from them through the 
stem to the leaf. A special tissue, the xylem, is used for this purpose. As 
described in Chap. 3, the xylem vessels are essentially a system of very 
fine tubes beginning in the roots and ending in the leaves and containing 
branches to all parts of the plant, so that every cell is in close proximity 
to its water supply. 
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The carbon dioxide enters in gaseous form from the atmosphere, gaining 
entrance to the leaf by diffusion through the stomata. Soils ordinarily 
contain more carbon dioxide than is found in the atmosphere. Whereas 
the average amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is 3 parts in 10,000 
parts of air or 0.03 per cent, soils may contain as much as 5 per cent or more 
of the gas. The high amounts in soils result chiefly from the respiration of 
roots and of soil organisms. This gas may be displaced to the surface 
during heavy rains and thereby increase the concentration of carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere near the ground level and in the vicinity of growing 
plants. It is very unlikely that carbon dioxide can be absorlied by roots 
and carried up internally to other parts of the plant in sufficient quantity to 
be of material use in photosynthesis. This is proved by the fact that when 
carbon dioxide gas is withheld from the aboveground parts of plants, so that 
the sole source is that absorbed by roots, photosynthesis does not take place 
in measurable quantity, regardless of howmuch of the gas is available to the 
roots. 

The method by which carbon dioxide enters the leaf is one of simple 
diffusion. Air consists of a mixture of several gases. It is one of the laws 
of diffusion that the rate at which a gas travels from one region to another 
depends upon the difference in concentration of that particular gas in the 
two regions, regardless of the percentage of other gases present. Hence, the 
movement of carbon dioxide is independent of that of other gases, or, in 
other words, it is not necessary for large volumes of air to be drawn into the 
leaf in order that the necessary amount of carbon dioxide be ol)tained. The 
rate of diffusion is always greater from a region of higher concentration 
toward one of lower concentration. Such being the case, it is obvious that 
if the interior of the leaf is to obtain a continuous supply of carbon dioxide 
from the air, the outside concentration must be greater than that inside the 
leaf. So long as photosynthesis is going on this condition ismet because the 
carbon dioxide within the leaf is constantly being consumed. 

After the carbon dioxide has passed through the stomata and into the 
air spaces of the spongy mesophyll, it goes into solution in the water in the 
walls of the chlorophyll-containing cells and then diffuses into the cell 
cavity where it is immediately taken up by the chloroplasts and used in 
photosynthesis. 

Chlorophyll and Photos 3 mthesis. The general properties of chlorophyll 
have already been taken up in Chap. 2. There remains to be considered 
the part that this pigment plays in photosynthesis. From the fact that no 
phot<Mynthesis can take place in the absence of chlorophyll it is obvious 
that its role is an important one. Chlorophyll probably takes part in the 
process in several ways. One of the most important of these is through its 
absorption of light. White light, as it comes from the sun, consists of a 
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series of rays of different wave lengths. ^Yhen a beam of this light is 
passed through a prism, each of the different rays suffers a different amount 
of refraction or bending, the longer (red) rays being least refracted and the 
shorter (blue-violet) rays most. The result is that a spectrum is foi-med, 
part of which is visible to the eye and appearsasa band of colors consisting of 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet, in that sequence. At the red 
end of this spectrum, but beyond the visible red rays, there is a series of 
longer invisible rays called the infrai-ed. Similarly, beyond the violet there 
is a series of shorter, invisible rays called the ultraviolet. If now we place a 
tube of chlorophyll in the path of the beam of light before it reaches the 
prism, certain pai'ts of the spectrum are absorbed by the chlorophyll and a 
continuous band of colors is no longer obtained, but the absorbed portions 
appear as dark bands. These dark bands are called the absorption bands 
of chlorophyll. The darkest of them will be in the visible red. Othei-s 
appear in the yellow and in the blue-violet and ultraviolet. Green is least 
absorbed and hence chlorophyll has a green color. It is significant to note 
that this part of the spectrum which is absorbed by the chlorophyll is 
probably the principal light used in photosynthesis. In other words, 
chlorophyll enables the plant to absorb light for photosynthesis. Since no 
decrease has been observed in the amount of chlorophyll in leaves during 
intense i)hotos 3 'nthesis, it is likely that chlorophyll may function as a 
photocatalyst, i.c., a substance which accelerates a reaction in light, ap¬ 
pearing unchanged at the end of the reaction. In this connection the 
chlorophyll may function in hydrogen transfer. 

Relation of Light to the Process. Photosynthesis is strictly, an endo- 
thcnnic process, i.e., an energy-storing process. The energy stored is the 
radiant energy of sunlight which is transformed into a potential fonn in the 
resulting carbohydrates. Not nearly all of the radiant energy that falls on 
plants is utilized in the process. To begin with, only the part that is 
absorbed can be u.sed. In the previous paragraph, it was stated that only 
certain parts of the spectrum are absorbed. These parts contain only a 
relativ'ely small part of the total energy contained in the incident light. 
According to the physicist Langley, who has made a very careful study of 
the energy of sunlight, the distribution of the energy in the spectioim is as 
follows: 


Percentage of total 

Spectral region energy 

Infrared. 62 to 63 

Visil)le. 37.0 

Ultraviolet . 0.6 


Since none of the infrared is used in photosynthesis, it is clear that G2 to 
63 per cent of the total energy has no value in the process. Maximum 
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absorption occurs in the red part of the spectrum, and the next largest 
amount in the blue-violet region. Green is not absoil)ed to any groat 
extent. The total amount utilized varies with different plants. 'I’lie 
thicker the leaf, the more light it can absorb, but in general only alamt 1 
per cent of the total energy incident on the leaf is used in photosynthesis. 
This seems like an insignificant amount; yet it is sufficient to supply practi¬ 
cally all of the energy used by man, animals, and plants. The student 
should keep in mind that it is this storing of energy from an outside source, 
thereby making it available for use by all foi’ms of life, that makes photo- 
sjTithesis stand out as the leading syntlretic process in nature. All the 
activities of animals result in the dissipation or loss of eneigy. Gre(>n 
plants alone, through photosynthesis, arc able to add to and l)uild up the 
biological supply of energj'. The storing of eneigy in pliotosynthesis is 
therefore the most significant part of the entire process. 

Chemistry of the Process. The problem of how the plant is al)le to 
put together carbon dioxide, water, and sunlight to make carbohydrates 
has attracted the attention of some of the world’s be.'^t chemists during 
many yeai’s. Probably no other plant process has been more thoroughly 
studied, yet in spite of all the investigation the exact nature of the process 
is still unknown. The well-known facts about the process can l)c stated as 
follows: 

1. Water and carbon dioxide are the raw materials used. 

2. Chlorophyll is necessary. 

3. Light energy is stored. 

4. Oxygen is liberated. 

5. Carbohydrates are formed. 

Most of these facts are suggested in what is sometimes called the pholo- 
synthetic equation: 


6 CO 2 + 6 H 20 (-{- light energ^O —» CeHiaOc -|- 6 O 2 

This is a purely arbitrary equation which probably does not truly represent 
the actual reactions of the process but merely indicates the raw materials 
and the end products. It is correct in one det-ail, viz., it indicates that, for 
every volume of carbon dioxide consumed, an equal volume of oxygen is 
liberated, a fact that can be verified by experiment. What the actual 
steps in the process are has not yet been determined. Many different 
theories have been advanced. In 1870, von Baeyer, a German chemist, 
suggested that probably formaldehyde, CHaO , is formed during the process 
^ an intermediate product and that it is converted into glucose. The 
formula for formaldehyde indicates that it might be considered as the 
simpl^t possible type of carbohydrate. A union of 6 molecules of fonnal- 
e yde would give 1 molecule of glucose. This idea had a wide influence on 
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later investigators with the result that many of the theories advanced 
consider the formation of formaldehyde as a part of the process. More 

recent work, however, indicates that it is unlikely that formaldehyde is 
fonned. 

A detailed discussion of the possible mechanism of photosynthesis is 
beyond the scope of a general textbook of botany. It might be said, how¬ 
ever, that evidence is accumulating to indicate that the process is funda¬ 
mentally an oxidation-reduction reaction between carbon dioxide and 
water involving a number of steps including both chemical and photo¬ 
chemical reactions by which, in the presence of light and of chlorophyll, the 
carbon dioxide is reduced with hydrogen obtained from water, the oxygen 
liberated in the process being dehydrogenated water. That the oxygen 
comes from the water and not from thecarbon dioxide, as formerly believed, 
has been demonstrated by the use of water or carbon dioxide containing 
heavy oxygen, i.c., oxygen having an atomic weight of 18 instead of the 
usual 10. By thus “tagging” the oxygen it could be traced through to the 
end products of the process. Thus, when water containing heavy oxygen 
was supplied to plants carrying on photosynthesis, the oxygen liberated was 
found to be heavy oxygen. When carbon dioxide containing heavy oxygen 
was supplied, the oxygen liberated was the ordinary kind (atomic weight 
10 ), proving that the liberated oxygen was derived from the water. 

Products of the Process. In most plants the soluble sugar, glucose, is 
probably the first stable product of photosynthesis. In many plants this 
glucose is immediatley transformed to starch in the leaf. The advantage 
of this change is that starch is insoluble in water and therefore does not 
affect the osmotic properties of the cell. Starch is also less bulky and 
therefore does not retard the process so quickly through the accumulation 
of end products. At night the starch is converted back to sugar and is re¬ 
moved from the leaf through the veins to other parts of the plant. The 
cells of the leaf are thus free of starch in the morning and can immediately 
begin photosynthesis again. Some plants, particularly many of the mono¬ 
cotyledons like onions and lilies, do not make starch. In that case the 
carbohydrate may remain in the form of glucose or be converted into sucrose 
and other carbohydrates. Sucrose, or cane sugar, is formed in the leaves of 
many plants. 

Oxygen is always liberated as a by-product in photosynthesis. The net 
result of gaseous exchange in the leaf in daytime, therefore, is that carbon 
dioxide is taken in and oxygen given off. The liberation of oxygen by plants 
in photosynthesis is the chief method by which the supply of oxygen in the 
atmosphere is kept constant. Here again plants make life possible for 
animals and man, since all animals constantly use up oxygen and must have 
a new supply. 
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Rate of Photosynthesis and Factors Affecting It. The rate at wliieh 
carbohydrates are made by the plant depends upon the combined action 
of external and internal factoi-s. The most impoi-tant external factors are 
temperature, carbon dioxide supply, the kind and amount of light, and 
the water supply. Two internal factors are of importance, viz., the chloro* 
phyll content and a protoplasmic factor. 

Temperature. In general, as the temperature rises above the minimum, 
the rate of photosynthesis rises in a geometrical way. That i.s, for every 
10 ® rise in temperature the rate of photosynthesis increases 2.2 to 2.(i times, 
until a temperature of 30 to 35®C. has been reached, beyond which no 
further increase in the rate occurs. If the temperatuie rises very far above 
30 to 35®C., the rate may decrease. .\s will be seen later, temperature 
effects are closely tied up with the internal factoi-s limiting the process. 

Carbon Dioxide Suppli/. Probably no other single external factor under 
natural conditions has a greater influence on the rate of photosynthesis than 
the carbon dioxide supply of the atmosphere . As previously stated, there 
is an average of only three-hundredths of 1 per cent of this gas in the air. 
Careful experiments have shown that plants could use much higher per¬ 
centages if they were available. When greater amounts are supplied 
artificially to plants, the rate of photos 3 mthesis increases until a maximum 
point is reached, beyond which no increase occurs. For manj' of the 


common plants this point is reached at a concentration of about 0.5 to 1 per 
cent of the gas. Some plants probabl 3 ' could utilize still h’gher percentages 


of carbon dioxide. When it is borne in mind that this carbon dioxide is the 


only source of carbon for the plant and that carbon makes up about 50 
per cent of the dry weight of plants, the importance of an ample supply of 
the gas becomes apparent. Much has been done to increase 3 delds of farm 
crops by adding mineral fertilizers to the soil; yet all the minerals in 
plants combined make up only from 1 to 10 per cent of the dr 3 '^ weight of 
plants. The application of additional amounts of caibon dioxide to crop 
plants has been tried by many different investigator and the results have 
generally been very promising. Increased 3 delds of from 30 to 300 per cent 
have been reported With such crops as potatoes, tomatoes, beets, carrots, 
and barley. The small percentage of carbon dioxide in air makes it likel 3 ' 
that it is this factor that ultimately determines how fast photosynthesis can 
go on in the plant under natural conditions, although it is likely that the 
concentration of carbon dioxide of the air near the ground level is always 
higher because of its escape from the soil. 

The Kind and Amount of lAghi. Light is one of the most variable factore 
in nature. It may vai-y in quality, in intensity, and in duration, and each 
0 t ese will affect the mte of photosynthesis. While some photosynthesis 
can go on under all parts of the visible specti-um and to some extent in the 


> 
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ultraviolet, not all parts of the spectrum are of equal value. If the spec¬ 
trum of sunlight is divided at the middle point of the visible region and the 
product of photosynthesis in the red half is represented by 100, then the 
value of the blue half would be about 54 or roughly half that of the red 
The lowest rate occurs in the green region. Infrared radiation is not used 
in photosynthesis and the intensity of the ultraviolet portion of sunlight is 
so low as to make this region also more or less insignificant in the process. 
\V hile the rate is highest in the red end, owing to its greater energy value in 
sunlight and to the stronger absorption of light by chlorophyll in this region, 
absence of the blue-violet end of the spectiiim causes a marked lowering of 
the rate of photosynthesis. It is partly for this reason that photosynthesis 
proceeds at a lower rate under artificial light, most artificial lights, such 
as tungsten incandescent lamps, being deficient in blue-violet rays. 

As to the intensity of light, if we begin with darkness or a very low 
light intensity and gradually increase it, the rate of photosynthesis increases 
as the intensity increases, up to a maximum point. Plants vary con¬ 
siderably as to the location of the maximum point, but for most plants it 
is far below the intensity of daylight at noon. It has been found that noon 
daylight intensity during the summer can be reduced to one-twelfth of its 
value before any decrease in the rate of photo.synthesis occurs in individual 
leaves. Ihis means that there is ordinarily much more light available in 
nature than plants can use, so long as the other factors such as carbon 
dioxide supply remain the same. 

Ihe duration of the light or the length of time the plant is in the light 
vill obviously affect the amount ot carbohydrate that can be made. This 
factor becomes important during the short days of autumn and winter. 
It is of considerable practical importance in the production of greenhouse 
crops in winter. 

Water Supply. Water being one of the raw materials out of which the 
carbohydrates are made, it is easily seen that a deficiency of water might 
check the rate of photo.synthesis. Only when water becomes so low as to 
cause wilting, however, does this factor become important. Under ordinary 
growing conditions of plants the water supply seldom becomes a limiting 
factor in the process. . 

The Internal Factors. Of the internal factors that affect the rate of 
photosynthesis only two need be considered here, viz., the chlorophyll 
content of the leaf and a protoplasmic factor. The protoplasmic factor 
involves a number of features definitely tied up with the activities of 
protoplasm and not well undei’stood. The importance of a protoplasmic 
factor is indicated by the fact that attempts to cause photosynthesis 
in vitro oi- with chlorophyll extracts have generally proved unsuccessful. 
Part of the protoplasmic factor probably involves the action of several 
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enzjTnes associated with the process. The two internal factors mentioned 
are best considered together. Both of these factors arc clo.sely tied \ip with 
temperature relations. The action of enzymes is always accelerated as 
temperature rises. It may thus be that the increase<l rate of photosynthesis 
which results from increased temperatuie may l)e due partly, at least, to the 
speeding up of the action of enzymes associat ed with the proce.ss. Accelera¬ 
tion of the enz 3 mries can lead to increased photosynthesi.s, however, only 
when there is an abundant supply of chlorophyll present. In general, the 
greater the amount of chlorophyll present the higher will bo the rate of 
photosynthesis because more light can then be absorbed. When the 
chlorophyll content is low, an increase in temperature has little ofToct on the 
rate of photosynthesis, because, even though this increase accelei-ates the 
enzyme activity, the process cannot go on more rapidly because the chloro¬ 
phyll is probably already working at maximum capacity and cannot, there¬ 
fore, absorb the additional light which would be needed to make use of the 
increased enzyme action. On the other hand, when the clilorophyll content 
is high, an increase in temperature will have a marked effect on the rate of 
photosynthesis because there will then prol)ably be a sufficient absorption 
of light to make use of the increased acti\ ity of the enzymes. It is thus 
possible that in plants high in chlorophyll content the activity of the 
enzymes may become the factor that limits the rate of photosynthesis, 
while in plants low in chlorophyll it is the absorption of light tluit limits 
the rate. 

Limiting Factors. It should be kept in mind that all these factors arc 
operating simultaneously and that the amount of carbohydrate made will 
depend upon their joint action. Yet, as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so the rate of photosynthesis in the last analysis is prol)ablv 
determined by that factor which occurs in minimum. For example, if there 
is a very favorable temperature, a sufficiently intense light of the proper 
quality, an abundance of water and chlorophyll, hut a very low supply of 
^rbon dioxide, then the rate of the process will bedetei-mined by the carbon 
dioxide supply or, in other words, the carbon dioxide supply operates as the 
houting factor. Any one of the external or internal factoi*s that have just 
een discussed may become a limiting factor in photosynthesis. 

Qi^tity of Carbohydrates Made in Photosynthesis. In view of what 
as een said concerning the effect of different factoi's on the rate of photo- 
synt esis, it is obvious that the amount of carbohydrate made will vary 
great y in different plants as well as in the same plant under different 
con itions. It is, therefore, impossible to state precisely how much carbo- 
y rate a plant can make in a given time unless we measure it. Such 
^urements have often been made and average figures have been ob- 
**16 or general average conditions. Ganong gives as an average for 
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many common plants 1 g. of carbohydrate per square meter of leaf surface 
per hour. Some plants will make much more than this and some less. A 
gram an hour produced by a square meter of leaf surface seems like an in¬ 
significant amount; yet when all the plants that carry on the process are 
considered, this soon adds up to tremendous figures. To illustrate: for the 
crop season 1930-1931 the world produced 31,977,000 tons of sugar of which 
the United States alone produced 1,391,693 tons. These figures merely 
represent the output of two cultivated species of plants, sugar cane and 
the sugar beet, and in reality are the surplus produced by these plants 
over and above what they used themselves. In the following table are 
given the annual yields of several other crops that consist largely of carbo¬ 
hydrates made by photosynthesis. 


Annual Yields of Crops Rich in Carbohydrates 

Ten-year average (1921-1930) 


Crop 

United States, 

bushels 1 

1 

World, bushels 

Corn. 

2,712,430,000 

4,144,000,000 

Wheat. 

831,578,000 

4,081,000,000 

Oats. 

1,285,513,000 

4,491,000,000 

Barley. 

237,395,000 

1,636,000,000 

Rye. 

56,269,000 

1,664,000,000 

Potatoes. 

386,097,000 



The total value of these and other crops averages between 5 and 10 
billion dollars per year in the United States alone. \Mien it is remembered 
that crop plants make up only a small part of the total vegetation of the 
earth, the vast magnitude of the product of photosynthesis in the aggregate 
becomes apparent. 

Fate of the Products of Photosynthesis. The carbohydrates made in 
photosynthesis are used by the plant in various ways. If starch is made 
in the leaf, it is first changed to the soluble carbohydrate glucose and then 
carried to other parts of the plant through the phloem of the stem. There 
it may be oxidized at once for its contained energy or it may be transformed 
into other carbohydrates and related compounds or to fats and proteins. 
Some of it is used in building new protoplasm and new tissues. After all 
these needs have been satisfied, there is always a surplus which the plant 
stores as reserv'es in such organs as roots, stems, and seeds. It is these 
stored resen'es that are made use of by man in many of his crop plants. 
These uses may be summarized as follows: 

1. Changed to soluble forms (digestion). 

2. Carried to other parts of the plant (translocation). 

3. Oxidized to liberate energy (respiration or fermentation). 
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4 . Used in the synthesis of fats, proteins, and other compounds. 

5. Used in the building of new tissues (assimilation and growth). 

6 . Carried to storage organs as reserves (storage). 

Summary. Photosynthesis is a synthetic plant process by which chloro¬ 
phyll-containing cells store the radiant energy of sunlight and liberate 
oxygen in making carbohydrates out of water obtained from the soil and 
carbon dioxide gas obtained from the atmosphere. Fundamentally the 
process is one of oxidation-reduction in which carbon dioxide is reduced 
with hydrogen obtained from water, the oxygen liberated in the process 
being dehydrogenated water. The rate at which the process goes on is 
dependent upon such external factors as temperature, light, carbon dioxide 
supply, and water supply and the internal factors, chlorophyll content, and 
a protoplasmic factor, any one of which may operate as a limiting factor. 
The average plant makes about 1 g. of carbohydrate per square meter of 
leaf surface per hour. This is sufficient to supply all forms of plant and 
animal life with food. The carbohydrates so made are used by the plant 
in digestion, translocation, respiration, synthesis of other substances, 
assimilation, and storage. 

THE SYNTHESIS OF FATS AND PROTEINS 

Fat and Oil Synthesis. The general properties of the fats have already been 
considered. It will be recalled that the fixed oils or fats, which alone are used as food, 
consist of glycerol and fatty acids; i.e., they are glycerol esters of fatty acids. An 
ester is an organic salt derived from an organic acid in much the same way that a 
mineral salt is derived from an inorganic acid and a metallic base. The formation of 
an inorganic salt is illustrated in the following equation : 

NaOH -I- HCL NaCl -I- H,0 

sodiutn hydroxide hydrochloric sodium chloride water 

acid (a salt) 

In the same way, the following equation illustrates the formation of an organic salt 
or ester: 

ajIiOH -h HOOCH — CjHsOOCH -f- H*0 

ethyl alcohol formic acid ethyl formate water 

(an ester) 

In general, 

RiOH + HOOCR* RrOOCR, + HjO 

alcohol any fatty acid an ester wwter 

Glycerol is an alcohol with three OH groups and therefore 3 molecules of a monobasic 
acid are required to react with all the OH groups. When this happens, a fat or oil is 
formed as follows: 

HiCOH HOOC- R HtCOOC- R 

I I 

HCOH d- HOOC R HCOOC R -|- 3H*0 

I I 

HiCOH HOOCR HjCOOCR 

glycerol fatty acid fat 
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Many of the oils found in plants contain stearic, palmitic, or oleic acid. It is possible, 
and in fact usually happens, that two or three different fattj’ acids may react with a 
single glycerol molecule in the above reaction. 

It is evident from the last equation given that if a plant is to manufacture a fat it 
must first have glycerol and fatty acids. Hence, both of these substances must be 
made fii'St. Tliere is reason to believe that they are both made out of carbohydrates 
through a series of intermediate stops which are not well known. Glycerol is probably 
made fi-om glucose. The fatty acids are probably made by the fermentation of sugars. 
Neither light nor chlomphyll is necessary. The condensation of the glycerol and 
and fatty acids to form the fat is brought about by an enzyme called lipase. This 
phase of the process occurs particularly in those parts of the plant where the water 
content is diminishing, as in developing seeds. It is part of the ripening process in 
seeds. If the water content remains fairly high, fatty acids and glycerol may remain 
together as such for a long time without forming fat. The steps in fat synthesis in 
plants may be summarized as follows: 

1. Formation of glycerol by the splitting of glucose or other hexose sugars. 

2. Formation of fatty acids, probably by the fermentation of sugars. 

3. Condensation of glycerol and fatty acids to form fat, brought about by the 
enzyme lipase. 

From the facts that fats are a part of all living protoplasm and that fats as such 
cannot move from cell to cell, it is likely that all protoplasm is able to synthesize fats 
or, at least, to carry out the last step in the process. 

Fats arc used chiefly as a source of energy, their energy value, as explained before, 
being 2^ times that of carbohy<lrates. Besides making up a part of all protoplasm, 
they are commonly found stored in seeds such as flax, peanuts, castor bean, and sun¬ 
flowers and in the embryo of corn and other cereals. Commercial oils are obtained 
from each of these types of seed. 

Protein Synthesis. The protein molecule always contains nitrogen and usually 
sulfur, in addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygon. Phosphorus may also be present. 
It is in the making of the proteins that the plant uses many of the minerals which it 
absorbs from the soil, particularly nitrates, sulfates, and phosphates. 

The method by which proteins are made probably varies in different plants. Carbo¬ 
hydrates from the photosynthetic process serve as a source of the carbon, hydi'ogcn, 
and oxygen. The higher plants generally use nitrates obtained from the soil as their 
source of nitrogen for the process. Some, however, arc able to use ammonium salts. 
A wide variation exist.s in the lower plants as to what form of nitrogen they can use. 
Some of the bacteria can use atmospheric nitrogen; some use ammonium salts; some 
nitrites and some nitrates. Still others use organic salts of nitrogen. The steps in the 
process of i)rotein synthesis will therefore depend upon what form of nitrogen is 
utilized. In higher plants there are probably at least three stei>s, viz., 

1. The reduction of nitrates. 

2. The synthesis of amino acids. 

3. The linking together of the amino acids to form protein. 

How each of these steps is brought about is as yet not well known. The reduction 
of the nitrates to nifritc>s and to ammonia is necessary before the second step can take 
place. This reduction probably occurs in different places in the plant. There is 
evidence that in apple trees it occurs in the roots, while in plants such as the tomato it 
has been found to occur in stem tips, in leaf cells, in the cortex of leaf petioles and 
stems, and near the food-e«)nducting tissues of the stem. The reduction is probably 
accomplished by enzymes. The energy required for the process is probably obtained 
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by the oxidation of glucose or fructose. Oxygen .seems to be iiecessaiy. Wliil(‘ light 
is not necessary for this stage of protein synthesis, it may in some eases alTeol llie 
rate of the reduction. 

The amino acids are next synthesized out of glue<i.se or otlier sugars atul the [)ro(luet 
of the reduction of the nitrates. This step of the proi’ess also pr«>l)al)ly takes plaee in 
different organs of the plant, iwrtieularly in leav«’s and st(un li|)S. \'ery little is 


definitely known about the exact inatiner in which it is biought about. \ good supply 
of carbohydrates is essential. Amino acids can be nio%'e(l as such from one part of the 


plant to another and therefore their pi-esence in a given region does not necessarily 


mean that they were synthesized there. 


Fui tlHTinore, they may be formed in dige-s- 


tion bj’ the splitting of proteins already existing in the plant. This fact makes it 
difficult to determine where and how amino acids are made in jilants. Tlie tliird step 
in the process, the linking together of the amino acids t() form proteins, is strictly an 
enzymatic process. This phase of protein synthesis can be carried on by animals as 
well as by plants. In the plant it may i)e looked ui>on as a function of every living 
cell; yet there are regions in the plant whore proteins are made in mucli greater (juun- 
titics than elsewhere. Such regions arc found in all actively growing points nti«l in 
developing seeds. The protein content of the wheat kernel, for instance, as it develops 
on the plant, gradually increases until the grain is dry and mature. In tlie early 
milky stage, amino acids arc found in abundance. As the watei’ content is reduced 
through the storage of foods, the amino acids are eonvei te<l into proteins. In tlu* 
mature grain, therefore, the percentage of |)ro(oins is lelativj'ly high, while tliat of 
amino acids is very low or nil. In the linking of the amin(» aoi<ls, the NMj group of 
ore of them unites with the COOH group of another and thus a whole chain of amino 
acids results. The proteins arc basically such chains of amino acids. 

The essential features of protein synthesis in plants are that they arc built up of 
amino acids, which in turn are made out of the carl)ohy<lralcs i)roduced in pljolo- 
synthesis and such salts obtained fsom tlic soil as nitrates, sulfates, and phosphates. 
Proteins are an essential part of every living cell, being the chief material out of whi<‘h 
protoplasm itself is made. 


SUMMARY OF THE ANABOLIC PHASE OF METABOLISM IN GREEN PLANTS 

^ attempt has been made in the present cliapter to show how the plant 
builds up the various substances that are needed for its existence. Be¬ 
ginning with the inorganic materials, water and carbon dioxide, it first 
manufactures carbohydrates, a process in which the energy of light is 
stored for future use. This process, called photosynthesis, is carried on 
solely by chlorophyll-bearing plants. Out of the carbohj’^drates thus 
made are formed most of the other compounds found in plants. Starch, 
ce ulose, and other carbohydrates are made directly out of the original 
g ucose resulting from photosynthesis. Some of the glucose is converted 
glycerol and fatty acids from which fats are made. By the addition to 
g ucose of such minerals as nitrates, phosphates, and sulfates, amino acids 
At^ made. These in turn are linked together to form proteins. Out of the 
pro eins may be made enzymes, secretions, other complex organic com- 
poun , and protoplasm itself. The making of the living substance proto- 
D asm IS called assimilation. Assimilation is the ultimate goal of all the 
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anabolic processes. It is really in assimilation that the nonliving sub¬ 
stances become living. It has been stated that the exact mechanism of 
photosynthesis is not known and that still less is known about fat synthesis 
and protein synthesis. Almost nothing is known as to how the nonliving 
substances become living in assimilation except that it can take place only 
where life already exists. Before any substance can be assimilated, it must 
be in a soluble form and must be carried to those regions where assimilation 
is in progress, such as the growing parts of the plant. Since much of the 
food that is used is stored in an insoluble form, this necessitates that 
certain breaking-down processes precede assimilation. Such processes* 
constitute the catabolic phase of metabolism. Anabolism and catabolism 
thus go on hand in hand, simultaneously. 

FOOD HABITS OF PLANTS LACKING CHLOROPHYLL 

The foregoing discussion has been concerned chiefly with plants that contain 
chlorophyll, such plants alone being able to carry on photosynthesis. Many plants, 
however, do not contain this pigment. Prominent among these arc the bacteria, the 
fungi, and such flowering plants as dodder and Indian pipe. It is obvious that such 
plants cannot carry on photosynthesis. Hence, they must obtain their carbohydrates 
in some other manner. Since chlorophyll is not needed in the synthesis of fats and 
proteins, these foods can be made by plants lacking the pigment and are made in the 
same manner as described previously. As stated in the previous section, we may 
subdivide plants that lack chlorophyll into two groups, viz., the autotrophic plants, 
consisting of certain bacteria that use energy obtained from some chemical source in¬ 
stead of sunlight to form carbohydrates, and the heterotrophic plants, which cannot 
make carbohydrates at all but must obtain them from other organisms, living or dead. 
A heterotrophic plant that obtains its food from another living organism is called a 
parasite, the organism from which the food is taken being called the host. If the 
food is obtained from a dead or decaying organism, the heterotrophic plant is called 
a saprophyte. The association of the two organisms in the first instance is called 
parasitism, and in the second instance saprophytism. A mushroom or a toadstool 
growing on the ground or on an old log is a saprophyte. Such a fungus as the one 
causing the late blight of potatoes is a parasite. 

The Nutrition of Saprophytes. In the case of saprophytes, the question of obtain¬ 
ing food is relatively a simple one. Such plants are largely confined to the groups of 
the fungi and the bacteria. These grow directly on the nonliving substance and 
absorb their food in solution from it. The fungi usually develop an extensive system 
of vegetative filaments collectively termed the mycelium, which grows through the 
substratum and absorbs the food from it. The bacteria, on the other hand, are one- 
cellcd plants, and each cell must absorb its material directly through its own cell 
membrane. 

There are a few cases of flowering plants, such as the Indian pipe (Fig. 34, A), 
that entirely lack chlorophyll and thus must obtain their carbohydrates from the 
substratum, although in some such instances these plants ore known to be partially 

parasitic on the living roots of other plants. 

The Nutrition of Parasites. Among the parasitic fungi there occurs the same 
formation of a more or less extensive mycelium noted above for the saprophytic species. 
Any part of the mycelium may function in absorption of foods. More often, however, 
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these species have special structures wliicli pc-iietrale the host cells and ahsfjrh ffKal 
directly from these cells. Penetration, particularly in tlu? case of leaf pariisites, is 
often directly througli the outer protective cells sueli as the ef)iclerrnis. I'his is 
secured by the activity of special enzynu^s secicled l)y the tips of the niyc(‘Iiurji aiul 
capable of dissolving out the substances of the cell walls so as to provide a place of 
entry for the mycelium. Once within the tu«5sues of the lujst, these purasit«'s (iflcti 
develop special organs for absorbing the hxid from the living cells, for many i)arasileB 
enter the living cells and continue absorbing the hiods without killing the cells. For 
this purpose the tips of the mycelium are s{>ecialized and l)oeomo more or le.s.s rounded 
or pouch-like sacs known as haustoria. 



seed plants. A, Indian pipe (Monolropa uni/lora), a saprophytic flower- 

/ ’ ' cpinmon dodder (.Cuacula ap.), a twining seed plant parasitizing water willow 

W ^iicta amertcana). 


In such parasitic flowering plants as the dodder (Fig. 34, B) and the mistletoe, 
multicellular, greatly modified roots penetrate the host tissues and do the work of 
absorption. The conducting cells of these parasites unite directly with those of the 
oostso that the relationship is extremely intimate. 

fn Tif ^ fact that parasites arc often highly injurious to their hosts, 

wifhft, ®-’'f’''act so much of the food as to leave the host in a starving condition 

sidr^rtM ^ on jts growth. As a result the host may become con- 

to #.vir ^ o** n^ay even die. (2) The presence of the parasite may stimulate 

of growth local regions of the host, thus giving rise to various kinds 

throw swellings, galls, tumors, and witches’-brooms. (3) They may 

n as toxins, which may poison 
(4) Th*. ®ause its death entirely or at least cause the death of some of its organs, 
y may penetrate and disorganize the cells or their content directly, resulting 
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in moreor less extended death of tissues. In general, the elTeols of plant parasites 
ou their plant hosts are quite coinpai’ahle with the cfTeets of plant or atilinal parasites 
on animal hosts. It follows that plants may become disease*! oven us (he low»‘r animals 
and man do. On this basis, a specialized branch of iHilatiy known as plant pa1h(ilon>’ 
has been developed. Every state experiment statitm in the I’jiited Slates imw Inus 



Fig. 36. ^1, leaf of VenusVflj trn]) (Dionaca muacipula), onlarBcd, showiiiB sen.sitivo hair.-* 
and marginal spines; li, leaf of sundew (Droacra roliiuilifolin) enlarged, showing tcntaiOe.s 
with a liquid secretion at their tips. The tentacle.s on the left side of the blade have closed 
over a small in.scct. (Drauitiga hp F. lirou ti.) 


associated with it one or 
vestigate these diseases 


more specialists in this line of work, wlio.se duties are to in- 
or to disseminate information as to how thev can best !)<• 


brought under control and theii- ravages prevented. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS 

In conclusion, a few words maj’ he said concerning a group of plants highly special¬ 
ized in the manner in which they ol'«tain a part of their f<K>d. These have been called 
lasectivorous plants because they arc able, by one means or another, to trap and devoui' 
insects. The insects arc usually caught in a special structure which is usually a modi- 
ed leaf or part of a leaf. By moans of enzymes soereted by the sjiecializcd loaf 
structure, the bodies of the insi*cts are digested and the digested products alist>rbed 
by the plant. 

(iSarrarcaia purpurea), an insectivorous plant found growing in 
consist of hollow receptacles or "pitchers,” which are usually partl.v filled 
on which insects are trapped and drown. li, Venus’s flytrap {Dioriaea muccipula), 

plant commonl)' found in soutlicrn lx)gs. 

BarLin ** ^bistroftons u'ere taken from the book, “Elcmentsof Botany,” by Benjamin Smith 

matertn early botanists of the United States, a physician, and professor of 

publish^history, and botany in the University of Pennsylvania. This book, first 

in Uu Tin e if not the very first, textbook of general botany published 

BoTlram ^ The iUuslraiions in it were almost all taken from drawings by WiJliam 

Retnltii:' Bertram who was one of the most prominent botanists of America during 

nevoluixonary limes.) 
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The so-called “pitcher plants” (Fig. 35, A) commonly found in bogs belong to this 
group. These plants are provided with cup-like or pitcher-like devices containing 
water, into which insects wander and are prevented, by inwardly directed spines and 
other devices, from getting out again. The insects drown and gradually disintegrate 
and the digested constituents of their bodies are absorbed by the plant tissues. 

The common sundew {Drosera) (Fig. 36, B) and the Venus’s-fiytrap (Dionaea 
rruiscipula) (Figs. 35, B ;36, A) accomplish the same object by unique trapping devices. 
The more or less circular leaf of the sundew is covered with long glandular hairs or 
“tentacles,” at the tips of which is secreted a sticky substance which holds small 
insects that alight on it. The tentacles then all bend over toward the center of the 
leaf and hold the insect fast. The outer ends of the leaves of the Venus’s-flytrap 
resemble somewhat a springtrap. Along the outer margin of each half of the leaf blade 
there is a row of stout teeth, and in the center of each half, on the upper surface, there 
are three sensitive hairs. When an insect alights on the leaf and touches the sensitive 
hairs, the two halves of the leaf spring together, folding along the midrib, and hold the 
insect fast. In both of these plants the digestion of the tissues of the insect and the ab¬ 
sorption of the digested products by the leaf proceed apparently as in the pitcher 
plants. 



CHAPTER 6 


ROOTS 

GENERAL FEATURES 

Distinguishing Features. The root is the part of the plant body which 
ordinarily grows downward into the soil, anchoring the plant and absorbing 
water and inorganic salts in solution. Yet roots are not necessarily under¬ 
ground structures. The “prop roots” of corn and the "air roots” of orchids 
are examples of true roots that normally remain partly or wholly above¬ 
ground. On the other hand, some recognized stem structures such as 
tubers and rhizomes normally grow underground. These exceptions 
emphasize the fact that roots cannot be distinguished from stems on the 
basis of their position with respect to the soil. Such distinction is based 
rather upon external and internal structural differences. Unlike stems, 
roots do not bear leaves and regular buds and hence are not divided into 
nodes and internodes. For this reason, roots usually branch in an irregular 
manner. Roots do, however, under certain conditions, develop adven¬ 
titious buds which give rise to leafy shoots. Such shoots are produced very 
UTC^larly and often in profusion when the roots of plants like poplars, 
bM locust, Osage orange, and apple are exposed or are near the surface 
^the ground. The basis on which roots are differentiated from stems will 
better understood after the external and internal stimctures of these 
organs have been studied. It may be mentioned here, however, that the 
preance of a protective structure over the end of the root, known as the 
roo cap, is distinctly a root characteristic found on no other part of the 
p an . The arrangement of the internal tissues of the young root is also 

distinguishing feature of roots. 

ckw’if ri and order of development, roots can be 

mtLv 1 T secondary roots, and adventitious roots. They 

y also be classified as taproots, fibrous roots, and fleshy roots. 

Secondary Roots. The root that is first put out by a 
nrimflTO usually grows directly downward and is known as the 

primary root are called 

root an7 originate much farther back from the 

apex secondary stems (ix., stem branches) from the stem 

from* .V ® tissues, taking their origin 

“h the vascular cylinder, in a parenchyma tissue called the 
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pericycle (Figs. 37, 38) which surrounds the central woody region of the 
root. Here a region of growtli is initiated which develops into a young 



I'jG. 37. Diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentation of origin of secondary 
roots in water lettuce {Pi^tia 
sp.) \ branches toward top are 
older and show slight differ¬ 
entiation of cells which will 
lead to development of con¬ 
ducting tissues; cortex of main 
root broken at older branches; 
vascular elements indicating 
spiral thickenings near tip, 
gradually showing scalariform 
and pitted condition in older 
region. 


root tip with its point directed outward. 
This young branch root or secondary root 
forces its way through the surrounding cortical 
tissues and thus reaches and penetrates the soil. 

Adveniiiious Roots. !Many grass stems root 
at the nodes or joints if the stems become 
prostrate; cut stems of such herbaceous plants 
as geranium, coleus, and carnation, and one- 
year-old stems of willow (Fig. 39, A), poplar,- 
and rose will develop roots if placed in moist 
sand or in water, and even the leaves of such 
plants as Begonia and Bryophj/Uum (Fig. 33) 
will, in a like manner, "strike root” under 
suitable conditions. All roots so developed 
are to be classed as adventitious roots. In 
the cereals, adventitious roots developed at 
the junction of the root with the stem of the 
seedling and sometimes at the first nodes of the 
stem become the principal roots of the plant. 

Taproots, Fibrous Roots, and Fleshy Roots. 
If the primary root remains the largest root 
of the plant and continues its growth in a down¬ 
ward direction, so as to become the main root, 
with all other roots of the plant branching off 
from it, it is known as a taproot (Fig. 39, C). 
Ragweeds, burdock, dandelions, and oak and 
hickory trees have well-developed taproots. 
Monocotyledonous plants usually do not 
develop taproots. When numerous long, slender 
roots of about equal size are developed, they 
are known as fibrous roots (Fig. 39, B). In 
this case, no one root is the largest. Many 
grasses, plantain, and other plants have fibrous 
roots. In some plants, like beets (Fig. 40, A), 
radishes, and turnips, the roots become very 
large through the storage of food. Such roots 
are called fleshy roots and in most cases are 
taproots. In other plants, like the Dahlia 
and the sweet potato, several of the roots 
become fleshy. Such roots are sometimes 
called clustered roots (Fig. 40, B). 
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Direction and Extent of Growth of Roots. Recent studies lia\’e shown 
that the extent of root development of common plants is much greater 
than foi-mer knowledge seemed to indicate. In many cases the roots are 



Fig. 38. Successive stages in the development of a secondary root. A. origin of secondary 

prininry root; C\ developfuent of tlio youtig root 
tip, as It forces its way through the siirrourKling cortical tissue of tlic primary root; r, cortex 
tissues; v, vascular cylinder. 


actually much longer, more extensive, and greater in weight than the tops 
of the same plant (Fig. 41). A single corn-root system, for example, 
has been found to occupy thoroughly 230 eu. ft. of soil and the roots when 
placed end to end to have a total length of 1,320 ft. Many different 
factors influence the direction and extent of growth of roots. The species 



B 


development of adventitious roots from the stem; B. 

ataproot r/)mw plantain (.Plantago »ux;or); C, a young ragweed plant showing 

\*^nwtng9 oy Jilste M. AfcDougte.) 
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of plant in itself is important. All other influences being alike, one would 
not expect the root system of an oak tree to resemble that of a bean plant, 
or that of a dandelion to resemble that of corn. Many of our common 
Middle Western plants have root systems penetrating to a depth of 3 or 
4 ft. Yet alfalfa, growing under similar conditions, has been found in 
some cases to have roots extending to a depth of 31 ft. 

Numerous external or environmental factors are effective in determining 
the direction and extent of growth. These include gravity, light, tem¬ 
perature, soil texture, soil minerals and salts, oxygen supply, and moisture. 
Every root is subjected to all of these factors simultaneously and the actual 
growth made is the resultant of the combined action of all of them. 



Fig. 40. A, fleshy taproot of the beet; B, clustered roots of Dahlia. 


In response to gravity, roots in general tend to grow downward. This 
phenomenon is known as positive geotropism (Fig. 104). Some roots, 
if subjected to one-sided illumination, grow away from the light and 
exhibit what is known as negative phototropism. The majority, how¬ 
ever, seem to be indifferent to light as far as direction of growth is con¬ 
cerned. Light indirectly affects the extent of root systems by supplying 
the tops with energy for photos 3 mthesis. Thus food is manufactured 
which is transferred to the roots and utilized by them in making further 
growth Roots will bend in the direction of the temperature most favor¬ 
able to their growth, thus exhibiting positive thermotropism. Roots 
develop best in a loose soil and better in a fertilized soil than in a poor one. 
Nitrogen and phosphoms-containing fertilizers seem to stimulate root 
development. Since we usually fertilize only the upper soil layers we 
induce greater root development there, which may be disadvantageous m 

case of a long dry period. u • * 

Oxygen must be available for the respiration of roots, which in turn is 




<lepth of soilln'f^^ root system of wheat; B, taproot system of red clover; numbers indicate 
Boofc Company,%.^ iZeT' Oeretopmeni oj Fidd Crops," McGrarv-HiU 
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necessary in order that growth may occur. Experiments on numerous 
plants have shown that growth ceases \\hen oxygen is removed by re* 
placing it either with another gas or with water. The amount of oxygen 
necessary for growth varies with the species. Thus it has been found that 
the growth of cactus roots is checked when the supply of oxygen is re¬ 
duced to 12 to 15 per cent, but mesquite roots continue growth when the 
oxygen content of the air about them is only 2 per cent. Roots at great 
depths or in waterlogged soils or in very compact soils are likely to suffer 
from lack of oxygen. 


Extent of Root Systems’ 


1 

Maximum 

! 

T\t>o of root 
system 

Soil and locality 

Plant 

Depth, 

foot 

Spread, 

feet 

Big bluestem grass 

9 

1 

Fibrous 

Prairies 

Wild rye. 

2 to 3 

1.5 to 2 

Fibrous 

Prairies 

llosinweed.' 

9 to 14 

3 to 4 

Tap 

Prairies 

• 1 
Spring wheat. 

4.8 

1 

Fibrous 

Silt loam, Nebraska 

Corn. 

8 

4 

Fibrous 

Loess, Nebraska 

Alfalfa 

10 to 20 


Tap 

Silt loam, Nebraska 

Potato. 

2 to 4.7 

1 to 2 

Fibrous 

Loess, Nebraska 

Cabbage. 

5 

3.5 

Fibrous 

Nebraska 

Strawberry. 

3 

1 

Fibrous 

Silt loam, Nebraska 

Pea. 

3 to 3.2 

2 

Fibrous 


Pumpkin. 

6 

5 to 17.5 

Tap and fibrous 

Nebraska 

Tomato. 

1 3 

3 to 4 

Fibrous 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘ DuUi from J. K. Weaver, “Root Development of I'ield Crops.” McOmw-Hill, New York, 1926, and .1. 
E. Weaver and W. E. Bruner, "Root Development of Vegetable Crops,” McGraw-Hill, New ^ ork, 192«. 


Roots do not seek water but will continue to grow in the direction of 
moisture supply. They are, therefore, positively hydrotropic. Moisture 
is an important factor in determining direction, depth of penetration, and 
lateral spread of roots. In general, the less the rainfall, the less the 
penetration and the greater the lateral spread of roots. Conversely, 
where rainfall is great and where much of the rain penetrates into the 
soil and the water table is low, the longest and most deeply penetrating 
roots are found. In desert regions annual plants seldom penetrate to a 
depth of more than 8 in. with greatest development in the upper 2 or 3 
in. In the semiarid regions of the Western plains, Spanish bayonet 
plants have been found to have roots only 18 in. deep but with a lateral 
spread of 30 ft. and more. The depth of penetration of the average Middle 
Western plants has already been given as from 3 to 4 ft. The table shown 
above gives further infomriation concerning root systems of different 

kinds of plants. 
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Root Hairs. Several external features that distinguish roots from 
stems, such as the absence of leaves, regular buds, nodes, and internodes 
in the root, have already been pointed out. The external featuies of 
young roots can best be observed on see<llings. When seeds are ger¬ 
minated, the first stnicture to emerge is the root. Roots of this kind are 
usually white or colorless cylindrical organs more or less rounded off or 

pointed at the apex (Fig. 42). The apex itself is covered with a thimhle- 
like tissue known as the rootcap. 

The Root-hair Zone. Se\'eral millimeters behind the rootcap will be 
found a multitude of fine white haii-s radiating outward from all sides of 
the root (Fig. 42). These are called root hairs. The shortest root hairs 
are nearest the rootcap. Farther back they 


increase in size until the maximum length 
is reached. The area covered by the.se hairs 
is known as the root-hair zone. Beyond this 
narrow zone no hairs are visible. This is 
e.xplained by the fact that near the root apex 
new hairs are continually being produced, 
while in the older region of the root-hair zone 
the hail's are dying and disappearing. The 
root-hair zone is therefore constantly moving 
forward, keeping pace with the growth of the 
root apex. Since the root haii-s are perhaps 
the most important structures concerned in 
absorption, it is necessary to consider them 
in further detail. 



Fig. 42. Seedlings of mustard 
showing the root-hair xoiieashort 


Structure of Root Hairs. When seen ulfp"-of 
under the microscope, the root hairs appear 

as very delicate, colorless outgrowths. Each hair is in reality an 
on \\ar prolongation of a portion of an epidermal cell (Figs. 43, 52). 
e outer walls of the epidermal cells in this region are relatively 

Consequently it is possible that the root hairs are 
e y a bulging out of the epidermal cells resulting from turgor 

hair consist 

root "'h'ch are gelatinous in nature and enable the 

The n ° ®hng to soil particles and to absorb water and salts in solution 

nucleus“of?b“* n n " ‘he living content of the root hair, the 

of the rolt ^h usually migrating outward into the hair. The cytoplasm 

brane Th ^ mem- 

he central part of the root hair is occupied by a large vacuole or 
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sometimes several vacuoles containing a solution of organic and inorganic 
salts. Such a stmcture is admirablj’- suited to absorbing water by osmosis. 

Growth and Development of Root Hairs. 
Root hairs grow in a direction perpendicular 
to the surface of the cell from which they arise. 
In general, they elongate until they come in 
contact with some solid substance such as a 
soil particle, against which they flatten out, 
thus presenting tlie greatest possible absorbing 
surface and coming into intimate contact with 
the film of moisture which surrounds the soil 
particle. As a result of this response to contact 
with soil particles, the root hairs assume very 
irregular forms and cling so tenaciously to the 
soil particles that it is almost impossible to 
remove a plant from the soil without leaving 
behind most of the root hairs. It is chiefly for 
this reason that plants pulled up out of the 
soil and transplanted usually wilt unless the 
transpiring surface is rnduced by pinning to 
compensate for the reduced absorbing surface. 

It is not unusual to find 200 to 300 root 
haire per square millimeter of epidermis in the 
root-hair zone. In length they range between 
0.1 and 10 mm. and in diameter they average 
about 0.01 mm. The great numbers of the root 
hairs and their dimensions cause them to in¬ 
crease the absorbing surface of roots five to 
eighteen times. The actual size and the in¬ 
tensity of production of root haii-s depend upon 
the conditions under which they are foimed. 
Of these conditions, the kind of plant, the 
temperature, the moisture, the oxygen supply, 
and the concentration of various minerals in 
the soil solution probably are the most im¬ 
portant. A slow-growing root usually has a 
greater density of root hairs per unit area of 
epideimis than does a fast-growing root. It 
has long been known that a saturated soil 
suppresses root-hair development. Some plants 
like Anacharis and Acorus fail to develop 
root hairs at all when the roots are immersed in water; others, like 
com, wheat, squash, and bean, will develop root haii-s in water but not 



Fig. 4.i. Hoot epidermal cells 
showing development of root 
hairs. {Drawina by Helen D. 
Hill.) 
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so well as when the roots are in a well-aerated soil. A few plants like 
duckweed and the yellow pond lily develop no root bails iindcM- any 
conditions. A high concentration of the soil solution suj)pre.‘^.ses root- 
hair development. In general, most plants develop root haii-s liest 
in a well-aerated, moist soil. 

Duration of Root Hairs. Root haii-s, as a rule, live for only a few davs 
or at most a few weeks. Exceptions to this have been found in the ro»)t 
haii-s of honey locust, Kentucky coffee tree, and redbud. The rijot luiirs 
of these plants are very thick-walled and persist as long as the root j*pi- 
dermis, which is several months. The root hairs of certain composites 
have been known to persist for 3 yeare. 

The Regions of the Root. In a lengthwise section of a root several 
different regions based on the degree of maturity of the eells may be 
recognized (Figs. 44, 45). These are, in order from the apex toward the 
base of the root, tlie rootcap, tlio zone of cell division, the zone of cell 
enlargement, the zone of maturation, the zone of primary permanent 
tissues, and finally the zone of secondary tissues. The root-hair zone 
begins in the zone of enlargement and extends through the zone of pri¬ 
mary peimanent tissues, reaching its full development in the latter zone. 
These various regions or zones of the root are not sharply ilifferentiaied 
but merge gradually into each other. 

The Rootcap. The rootcap (Fig. 45) is a distinctive i-oot structure found 
on practically all roots except those of most aquatic plants, but never found 
on any other plant organ. It is a loose tissue or a thimbie-shaped ma.ss of 
cells acting as a cap or protective layer for the growing point of tlic root. 
It usually originates in one of several different ways. In a few easexs it, 
arises from the general meristematic region of the root tip. In some of 
the dicotyledonous plants it develops from that special meristematic 
layer that gives rise to the epidermis and is known as the protoderm and 
IS therefore definitely related to the epidermis. In the roots of some 
monocotyledonous plants it arises from a special meristematic region 
ymg just outside the geneml growing region of the root known as the 
cm^trogen. Whatever the method of origin of the rootcap, it is clear 
mat m all c^es additions are made to it from certain special tissues of the 
root itselt. These additions replace the outer cells of the root cap that are 

uSh ‘■oot tip is literally 

of tho root cap 

ovreomSg friro“““ 

acUvrDromf P™tected by the rootcap is the 

this or primordial meristem, of the root (Fig. 45). It is 

'^*'6 cells of the 

are aU alike. They are relatively small parenchyma cells 
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F.c 44. Diagrammatic representation of the origin and arrangement of primary “nd second 
ar? tissues in a young root of a dicotyledonous plant; longitudinal section of root at right and 
^^nsverse sections at different distances from the tip {A-E) at left. Note that the primary 
xylem is exarch; Le.. the earliest differentiated parts (protoxylem) are nearest the periphery 

of the stole. {Drawing by F. Brown.) 
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with rather dense cytoplasm an<I nucl(M that are largo in propoi-tion to the 
size of the cells. The cells are in an acti\'o state of <livision, causing th(‘ 
root to elongate by the addition of new ct’lls. As thes(' new c(*lls arc? 
added, they enlarge and the promerisfe^m kec'ps moving foiavard, main¬ 
taining its position immediately behind the root cap. 

Zone of Cell Enlargement. Directly behind flie zone of cell division is 
the zone of cell enlargement (I'ig. 4-1). It is not sharply sc'paratod from 
the foi-mer but in general three distinct regions or tissues can be dif¬ 
ferentiated, representing the first elianges in form of the ecdls dei-iv(‘d from 


protoderm 

I ground 
t meristem 


procambium 


pnofoderm 

\ 

ground ' 
meristem , 






z' pnomeristem 


root cap-..^ 


Fig. 45. Longitudinal scctioii.sof root tips. A, vimilln; /f. onion. 

Protoderm, 

ich latei gives rise to the epidermis, tlie ground meristem, which gives 
jse to a more or less extensive tissue lying under the epidermis and called 
e cortex, and the procambium, which gives rise to the central region of 

chLT ‘'f "'""'"''I'''' tissues are all continuing to 

nsZt Zr Z c -o«side.-ed as still meristematic and are 

gethef«th‘Tl eell division, to- 

renion or IV “ enlargement, comprises the actual growing 

relon Z roT "“t® that this 

(fIk 461 r ""u' "'■'limetei's (1 to 10 mm.) in length 

usuaufi " 'th the elongating region of the stem, which is 

usuaUy several centimeters in length. 
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Zone of Maturation. As the cells become older, they gi*adually begin 
to assume their mature characteristics and thus give rise to the zone of 
maturation. Here, for the first time, some of the cells are sufficiently 
differentiated to be recognizable as the permanent tissues they will ul¬ 
timately become. This is true of the epidermis and of the cortex. Root 
hail’s are developing from the epidermis. In the vascular cylinder, both 


phloem and xylem are recognizable in 



Fig. 40. Grosving region of the root. A, a root 
iDurkod into 1-inm. divi^^ion^; B, the ^ainc 
root 24 hr. later. {Drawing by F. Drown.) 


part. The first xylem to be dif¬ 
ferentiated, called protoxylem 
{proto, first or original), appears 
in two or more points, on dif¬ 
ferent radii, nearest the outer 
limits of the central cylinder. 
The fii-st phloem, called pro¬ 
tophloem, appears as groups of 
small cells alternating with the 
protoxylem cells. The central 
part of the root remains un¬ 
differentiated in the zone of 
maturation. 

Zone of Primary Permanent 
Tissues. The zone of maturation 
gradually merges into the zone 
of primaiy permanent tissues 
(Fig. 44, C), so named because 
the tissues in this zone have 


reached their peimanent form. They are called primary tissues because 
they are developed directly from the promeristem and are the first per¬ 
manent tissues to be matured. The primary permanent tissues are de¬ 
scribed in the following section. It is in this zone of the root that the 
root hairs reach their full and final development. There is no further 
increase in length of the root in this or in older regions. 

Zone of Secondary Tissues. In dicotyledonous plants and gymnosperms 
the entire older region of the root beyond the zone of primary permanent 
tissues constitutes the zone of secondary tissues, so called because in this 
zone secondary tissues are added to the primary tissues. These secondary 
tissues are developed by the activity of cambium and cause the root to 
increase in diameter. They are described later. In the older parts of 
this zone, the root hairs have ceased to function because of a corky, water¬ 
proof secondaiy tissue which develops in the outer regions of the root. 
In monocotyledonous plants in general there is no zone of secondary 


tissues. 

The Primary Permanent Tissues. 


The general anatomical features of a 
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young root can be studied best from the cross-sectional view (Fig. 44, 
C; 47 I, A-C, II, A). The primary permanent tissues, derived directly 
from the primary meristems, consist of epidermis, cortex, endodermis, 
pericycle, protophloem, metaphloem, cambium, protoxylem, and metaxy- 
lem. The central tissues, bounded externally by the endodeimis, con¬ 
stitute the vascular cylinder. 

The epidermis is made up usually of a single layer of parenchyma cells 
constituting the outeimost tissue of the root. Many of the cells of the 
epidermis develop root hail's which, as previously mentioned, are merely 
epidermal outgrowths. The cortex is a rather extensive fundamental 
tissue lying between the epideimis and the endodermis. It is made up of 
rather large, many-sided parenchyma cells sometimes nearly rounded and 
often with many intercellular spaces. The cortex at first functions in the 


transfer of water and minerals from the root hairs to the xylem but later 
is chiefly a food-storage tissue. Its cells are often filled with starch grains. 

The endodermis is a rather conspicuous, well-developed tissue in roots. 
Usually it consists of a single layer of cells foiming the inner boundary of 
the cortex. When fully differentiated, the cells are often much thicker 
walled than the cortical cells. In cross section they usually have an oval 
shape, the radial walls appearing thicker than the tangential walls. The 
radial and transverse walls of these cells are characterized by the presence 
of a strip of suberized or lignified material of varying thickness, often 
running all around the cell, called the Casparian strip. The cells of the 
endodermis opposite the protoxylem points are usually the last to be 
differentiated, thereby forming a direct passage through the thin tan¬ 
gential walls to the xylem for water and minerals absorbed by the root 
hairs and transferred through the cortex. 


Next to the endodermis and external to the xylem and phloem, forming 
the outer boundary of the vascular cylinder, is the pericycle, consisting of 
one or more layers of parenchyma cells. Often the pericycle of roots is a 
single layer of cells. Though not as conspicuous as the endodermis, it is 
a veiy important tissue in roots because of the fact that secondary roots 
onginate m the cells of the pericycle and because it gives rise in most cases 
to the cork cambium or phellogen, to be described later. 

The xylem occupies the center of the vascular cylinder and extends out¬ 
ward m two, three, four, five or more star-shaped rays to the pericycle. 

ependmg upon the number of these rays, these conditions of the xylem 
am refe^d to as diarch, triarch, tetrarch, pentarch, etc., respectively 
The first xylem to be matured is the protoxylem, constituting tL points 
f the rays. Later the more centrally placed xylem cells are matured 
these rays and constituting the metaxylem. The protoxylem and 
metaxylem together are the primary xylem. In some roots in which 
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the metax 3 'Iein does not differentiate to the very center, as in monocoty- 
ledonoiis plants and gymnosperms, there remains a central region of un¬ 
differentiated parenchyma cells (Fig. 47, I, C). This arrangement of the 
xylem, with the protoxylem external to the metaxylem, is called exarch 
and is characteristic of all roots. The kinds of cells that make up the 
xylem were described in the chapter on the cell (pages 35 to 36). One 
of the principal functions of the xylem is the upward transport of water and 
inorganic substances absorbed from the soil by the roots. This upward 
transport takes place through tracheids and tracheae, or vessels, both 
of which have lost their original cell contents and are no longer living, but 
which carry on their function in an entirely passive and mechanical manner. 
The xylem also contains wood fibers that function in support and 
strengthening of the root. 

In each of the angles formed by the star-shaped xylem, there is a group 
of somewhat smaller and thinner walled cells comprising the primary 
phloem tissue. The outer part of this tissue, next to the pericycle, is the 
first to be fully differentiated and is called the protophloem, while the inner 
part is the metaphloem. Protophloem and metaphloem are not as readily 
distinguishable as are protoxylem and metaxylem. The phloem functions 
mainly in the transport of manufactured food, which takes place through 
the sieve tubes already described in the chapter on the cell. 

In dicotyledonous plants and gymnosperms the regions of phloem are 
separated from the regions of xylem by thin-walled, undifferentiated 
parenchyma cells, one layer of which, retaining its meristematic char¬ 
acter, becomes the vascular cambium layer, the function of which is later 
to produce new cells. In a cross-sectional view of the root this cambium 
seems to lie on and between the arms of the star-shaped xylem, separating 
it from the phloem. The cambium cells continue to divide and give rise to 
the secondary tissues of the vascular cylinder. In monocotyledonous 
plants there is no cambium. 

The vascular skeleton of a plant is called a stele. The vascular cylinder 
of a root is known as a radial stele, because of the radial arrangement of 
the tissues. This radial arrangement of the xylem and phloem is perhaps 
the most efficient arrangement possible for the accomplishment of the 
functions of these tissues in roots, as is shown later in the text. Ihc radial 
stele is characteristic of all roots. 

Secondary Tissues; Increase in Diameter of Roots. Increase in the 
diameter of roots occurs partly by the enlargement of the cells already 
present and partly by the addition of new cells. Most of the cells that 
enter into the structure of the older portions of the root have become more 
or less specialized and no longer divide to produce new cells. Of the 
primary permanent tissues only the cambium and the pericycle cells 
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ordinarily continue to divide and it is from them that new tissues arc de¬ 
veloped. These new tissues are known as secondary tissues. In general, 
primary tissues are those derived directly from the primary meristems, while 
secondary tissues are those derived from the activities of cambui?n or from 
living tissues which were already fully differentiated. In general, there arc 
two principal types of secondary tissues developed in the roots of dicoty¬ 
ledonous plants and gymnosperms, viz., secondary tissues in the vascular 
cylinder and the periderm. 

Secondary Tissues in the Vascular Cylinder. Of all the cells of the 
primaiy peimanent tissues, the vascular cambium cells alone remain in 
the meristematic condition and thus continue to divide. The vascular 
cambium lies between the phloem and the xylem, and by the division of its 
cells, new cells are added to both the phloem and the xylem. Conse¬ 
quently both of these tissues inci-ease in size, but the latter grows much 
more rapidly than the foiiner and eventually fills out the sections between 
the radiating arms of xylem originally occupied hy the primary phloem 
(Figs. 44; 47,1, D-E; II, B). This pushes the phloem cells outward until 
eventually the xylem region becomes a regular cylinder, circular in cross 
section. After this stage has been reached, the radial symmetry of the 
stele has been destroyed, and roots of this age can be distinguished from 
stems, in cross-sectional view, only in so far as the earlier, primary xylem 
remains recognizable. The cambium becomes completely continuous in 
this development, visible in the cross section of the root as a continuous 
layer of cells between xylem and phloem. Likewise the phloem, pre¬ 
viously occurring only as groups of cells between the radiating arms of 
xylem, now also becomes a continuous cylinder of tissue external to the 
xylem. All the tissues external to the phloem are forced outward by this 
development. Since this increase occui*s yearly in perennial roots, it 
follows that each year there is laid down a certain amount of new xylem or 
wood tissue, and the root comes to have in cross section the same evident 
annual rings characteristic of woody stems. 

Monocotyledonous plants, lacking a cambium, have no ti-ue secondary 
growth of this type, and in general the root structure of monocotyledonous 
plants is quite different from that of dicotyledonous plants and gymno- 
spenns. Most of the increase in diameter of roots of monocotyledonous 
plants takes place by the enlargement of cells of the primary permanent 

tissues, but in a few kinds of more or less woody species there is a special 
type of secondary thickening. 

The Periderm. In many roots, while the central cylinder is growing in 

a new secondary tissue 
an^ usually m the pericycle. The cells of the pericycle begin to divide 

and when they do, the pericycle is transformed into a new cambium known 
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as the phellogen, or cork cambium. The phellogen usually remains as a 
single layer of cells, and new layers of cells are added both outwardly and 
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Fifj. 47. I. Transverse sections of root.s. -4. entire section of root of Rantniculus, showing 
i>rirnary permanent tissues; cnlarcod stelar portion of A ; C\ stelar portion of a youiiK root 
of Smilax, a monocotyledon, showing a central region of undifTerontiated parenchyma to¬ 
gether with the usual primary permanent tissues; D and E, cross sections of pine roots show¬ 
ing secondary tissues; D, diarch; E» letrarch. 

inwardly by its divisions. Those developed outwardly, next to the 
endodermis and cortex, constitute the pheUem, or cork. Those developed 
inwardly, next to the phloem, are called pheUoderm, and the entire new 
tissue made up of phellem, phellogen, and phelloderm is called the peri- 
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with its root haii*s, and the cortex die and are gradually lost, so that in old 
roots the periderm becomes the outermost tissue. Obviously the ab¬ 
sorption of water and minerals by old roots of this type is reduced to a 
minimum. A.s the root keeps growing in diameter, new periderm layers 
develop in the phloem tissue and the outer layers become broken up and 
furrowed as does the bark of the stems of trees. The outer dead tissues of 
the root, however, being underground, often decay. 

FUNCTION OF ROOTS 

Roots are used by different kinds of plants in many different ways, but 
common to most roots are the functions of absorption, conduction, an¬ 
chorage, and storage. In many plants, roots may also serve as asexual 
reproductive structures. 

Absorption and Conduction. Perhaps the most important function 
of roots is that of absorption of water and inorganic salts. Since the 
higher planks grow almost exchisively on land, it is necessary for them 
to be in direct contact with the supply of water and inorganic salts that 
exists in the soil. The problem of obtaining these materials has been 
taken o\’er in such plants by the roots. The manner in which roots obtain 
these materials is taken up in the following chapter. It is interesting to 
note here, however, that only the youngest roots of the plant arc or- 
dinai'ily concerned in absorption. As a rule, most of the water and 
minerals the plant obtains are taken in by roots only a few weeks or at 
most a year old, regardless of how old the plant may be. Thus even 
the oldest trees must constantly develop new roots if absorption is to 
continue. 

Once these materials are absorbed from the soil, the root also serves 
to pass them on to the stem. The xylem of the root is continuous with 
that of the stem and by this means water and inorganic salts can be dis¬ 
tributed throughout the plant. 

Anchorage. While it is important to have a part of the plant in contact 
with the supply of water and inorganic salts, it is likewise important to 
have other parts so placed as to enable them to receive light and air. 
This is accomplished in many plants by upright stems and spreading 
branches. Roots serve to support the stem by anchoring it to the soil. 
It is obvious that a deep-rooted plant can seiwe this purpose better than 
a shallow-rooted one. Thus taprooted trees are not so readily wind- 
thrown as are surface-rooted forms. 

Storage. In most plants, part of the food manufactured in the parts 
aboveground is carried to the roots and stored there for future use. Such 
storage of food is particularly found in biennial and perennial plants in 
temperate regions. Biennials like the beet, mullein, and cabbage usually 
develop a rosette of leaves during the first j'ear of their growth. During 
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this year large amounts of food are made and stored in the roots. The 
following year these stored reserves are drawn on to develop an upright 
shoot on which flowers and seed are produced, after which the plant dies. 

Very often roots become large and fleshy as the result of food storage. 
This is tme of sweet potatoes, radishes, beets, turnips, and many others. 


The internal stmeture of such roots becomes highly modified to accom¬ 
modate the stored reserves. Many of these plants are of considerable 
economic importance. 

The roots of many desert plants also store water, a fact whicii partly 
explains their ability to live under arid conditions. 

Reproduction by Means of Roots. Since many roots are capable of 
developing adventitious buds which give rise to leafy shoots, roots are 
sometimes a means of propagating plants. While the numlier of instances 
in which this feature occurs in nature may be limited, it is made use of 
by man in propagating many forms that otherw se might l)e difficult to 
propagate. Thus sweet potatoes are regularly grown from root cuttings 
much as the white potato is grown from tuber (stem) cuttings. Some 
plants when cut down to the roots, develop adventitious Inids which give 
rise to new plants. This is sometimes made use of in the propagation 
of roses and other plants. When the roots of some plants, for some 
reason or other, become exposed to light, adventitious buds often arise 
which give rise to new plants. This is true of poplars, apples, black 
locust, and othei-s. 


ROOTS OF UNUSUAL FORM OR FUNCTION 

The functions of roots thus far considered are those that are more or 
less common to most roots. There are plants, however, in which at least 
some of the roots have become so highly specialized in the performance 
of some one function as completely to change their structure. This 
function may be one of those ordinarily performed by roots or it may 
be one entirely different. In either case such specialized roots may be 
greatly modified in fonn and appearance. 

Storage Roots. An example of root modification has already been 
given in connection with food storage in roots. While food storage is a 
normal function of all roots, in some it has been carried to such a point 
as to alter completely the appearance as well as the internal structure of 
the root. In the beet, for instance, successive cambium layei-s or rings 
are formed outside the original one. These rings give rise to xylem, 
phloem, and broad bands of parenchyma tissue which gradually become 
filled with carbohydrates as the root grows. The root thus becomes un¬ 
usually large and fleshy. The best examples of such fleshy storage roots 
are found among taprooted plants of which the can-ot, the turnip, and the 
radish are common examples (Fig. 48. A-C). Many wild plants also 
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Fig. 48. Roots of various forms or functions. A-C, food-storage roots; A, sweet potato, 
one of a group of clustered roots; B, turnip, taproot; C, carrot, taproot; D, aerial roots of a 
tropical epiphytic orchid; E, prop roots of the screw pine {Pandanua ap.). 
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have fleshy storage roots of this type, which admirably enable them to 
live over winter in a resting condition and to start renewed growth in the 
spring by utilizing the large stores of reserve food. Dandelion and burdock 
have roots of this type. In some plants, several of the roots become 
fleshy. These have already been referred to as clustered roots. Dahlia 
(Fig. 40, B), the rue anemone, and the sweet potato (Fig. 48, A) have 
clustered roots. In the sweet potato some of the adventitious roots 
developed at the nodes of stems lying on the ground become fleshy. 

Aerial Roots. AVhile roots are normally 
underground structures, in certain species of 
plants they are found partly or entirely above¬ 
ground. These are spoken of as aerial roots. 

When the stems of com have begun to grow 
rapidly, the first few nodes above the soil send 
dowTi a cluster of aerial, stilt-like roots to the 
soil. These roots help to support the tall 
columnar stem but they also grow into the 
ground and function in absorption of water 
and inorganic salts. Such roots are also found 
in the screw pine {Pandanus) and in other 
species. Roots of this type are sometimes 
called prop roots (Fig. 48, E). 

The mangrove tree, which grows along sea¬ 
shores in the tropics, sends dowm roots from 
its branches to the water beneath. These 
roots, formed in great numbers, catch sand 
and drift which causes the space to be filled 
up to form soil. For this reason the tree is 
often said to “march into the sea.” The 
banyan tree of India also sends down roots 

from its branches. These roots send up shoots Fra. 49 . Climbing roots of the 
by means of which a single tree may soon climbing Hydrangea. {Drawn 
develop into a grove of trees. ) 

The best examples of aerial or air roots are found among some of the 
tropical orchids (Fig. 48, D). These plants are epiphytes; i.e., they rest 
upon the trunks of trees or other supports and absorb water and minerals 
directly from rain as it falU on the aerial roots. These roots remain 

^ ^ spongelike tissue near the exterior 

called the velamen, which enables them to absorb and hold water In 

many of these plants the roots develop chlorophyll and carry on photo¬ 
synthesis, a very unusual fimction for roots. 

The climbing roots of such plants as the trumpet creeper, English ivy, 
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poison ivy, and climbing hydrangea (Fig. 49) are also a fonn of aerial root. 
Large numbers of these roots are usually foi-med on the sides of stems 
growing along a wall or other support where they flatten out and hold the 
stem flimly to the surface. In some of the tropical climbers {Ficus) these 
roots become very long and sometimes grow around supports like tendrils. 

Roots of Parasitic Plants. A highl}' modified type of root is found in 
such parasites as mistletoe and the common dodder. The seeds of mistle¬ 
toe germinate on the branches of trees and send their roots into the tissues 
from which water and minerals and possibly food are absorbed. The 
common dodder (Fig. 34, B) is a parasitic twiner which sends out roots 
into the stem of the host plant wherever it comes in contact with it. These 
roots, called haustoria, penetrate to the vascular bundles and absorb 
nourishment from them. Dodder is sometimes a serious pest on clover. 
The leaves of mistletoe are green and carry on photosynthesis, but dodder 
depends almost entirely upon the host plant for its food. 

Other Modified Roots. Other modifications of roots occur in water 
plants. It is not unusual to find in the roots of such plants large air 
spaces for facilitating gaseous exchange and for conducting air to the sub¬ 
merged parts. The internal anatomj’- of roots of this type is greatly 
altered. 

The Spanish moss {TiUarulsia), a characteristic plant of the South, 
fouTKl hanging in masses from trees and often from telephone lines, has 
no roots at all. It is an epiphyte in which the ordinary functions of the 
root have been taken over by other parts of the plant. 



CHAPTER 7 


ABSORPTION OF WATER AND INORGANIC SALTS 

IMPORTANCE OF WATER AND INORGANIC SALTS 

Of the various materials the plant gets from its environment none is 
more important than water. The very composition of plants attests 
this, most herbaceous plants being made up of 70 to 85 per cent water and 
even woody parts of plants consisting of as much as 50 per cent water. 
Algae and other water plants frequently contain 95 to 98 per cent water. 
Moreover, plants growing in soil are constantly losing large quantities 
of water by transpiration. This water must be supplied through absorp¬ 
tion by the roots if wilting of the plant is to be prevented. Water, being 
the most important solvent in nature, is the medium by wliich inorganic 
salts and elaborated foods are transported from one part of the plant 
to another. Without a constant supply of w’ater the plant could not 
carry on any of its phj'siological activities such as photosynthesis, diges¬ 
tion, respiration, and growth. 

Obviously a knowledge of the manner in which plants get water is 
important. It is no less important to know how inorganic salts arc 
obtained since they are the mw materials out of which many of the con¬ 
stituents of plants are made. In the following paragraphs these mattere 
are considered. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING ABSORPTION 

Imbibition. When a piece of hard, dry gelatin is dropped into a tumbler 
of water, it immediately absorbs the water, thereby becoming soft and 
pliable. So long as the water is not heated the gelatin will maintain its 
general shape although it will have swollen to many times its original size. 
This swelling of an apparently homogeneous, pore-free substance is called 
imbibition. The swelling is thought to be caused by the entering of water 
molecules between the particles of the gelatin itself, which will separate 
only to a. dehnite limit determined by a balance between the attraction of 
the particles for each other and their attraction for water. The solid 

cXw n»to be groups of molecules or 
oMtf .ffi '"f’ ” f “ ’'ydrophilic colloid because 

lovJt ‘‘bydropbilic” meaning simply water 

-j’ plants likewise consist largely of hydrophilic 

colloids which enable them to soak up water much ^ gdatin does 
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Although we arc dealing here with absorption of water by roots, it 
should be mentioned that imbibition is important to the plant in many 
other ways also. Practically all parts of the plant, except the external 
waterproofed layers, contain hydrophilic colloids. Not only do such 
parts of the plant imbibe water but they hold some of this water with con¬ 
siderable force. Water held in tliis manner is referred to as “bound 
water.” The amount of bound water in a plant has much to do with the 
ability of the plant to withstand drying as well as freezing. Thus desert 
plants usually develop hydrophilic colloids which enable them to conserve 
water and live under conditions which would quickly kill other plants. 
The same may be said of winter-hardy plants. Hardy varieties are usually 
those that develop hydrophilic colloids which are able to bind some of 
the water so as to prevent freezing injury. 

Imbibition also plays a part in the transfer and distribution of water 
in the plant, in the ascent of sap, in the general physical part of proto¬ 
plasmic activity, in plant growth, and in many plant movements. 

Diffusion of Gases. According to the kinetic theoiy, the ultimate 
particles of all substances are in a constant state of motion. When a 
gas, therefore, is liberated in a room, the molecules of the gas, by virtue 
of their own kinetic energy, spread abroad until they become evenly 
distributed throughout the room. This spreading abroad is called dif¬ 
fusion. Since there are more particles moving in a region of high con¬ 
centration of a gas, it is obvious that diffusion will be more rapid from a 
■region of high concentration toward a region of low concentration than 
in the reverse direction. When two or more gases are brought together, 
they will intermingle completely. In this case, the direction of diffusion 
of each gas is not influencet! by the presence of or direction of diffusion 
of the other gases, but each one will diffuse more rapidly from a region of 
high concentration of that particular gas, regardless of what the direction 
of diffusion of the other ga.ses may be. For example, as a result of the 
liberation of oxygen in photo.synthesis, the concentration of this gas tends 
to become higher inside the leaf than it is in the surrounding atmosphere. 
Consequently more oxygen moves out of the leaf than moves in. At the 
same time carbon dioxide is being consumed in photosynthesis. The 
concentration of carbon dioxide therefore tends to be greater outside the 
leaf than inside and therefore more of it moves into the leaf than moves 
out. Here then we have oxygen gas moving more rapidly outward at the 
same time that carbon dioxide is moving more rapidly inward. At night, 
of course, the reverse is true. While the direction of diffusion is thus not 
influenced by other gases, the rate of diffusion is influenced. Any gas will 
diffuse mere rapidly into a vacuum than it will into any other gas or 
mixture of gases. The greater the combined concentration of other gases, 
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the slower will be the rate of diffusion of a particular gas into the otlier 
gases. Furthermore, not all substances diffuse at the same rate undor the 
same conditions. For instance, hydrogen gas, having a density of 1, 
moves four times as rapidly as oxygen, the density of which is Ui. In 
other words, the rate of diffusion of a particular gas is inversely proportional 
to the square root of its density. The rate of tliffusion is also influenced 
by temperature, being directly proportional to the absolute temperature or 
increasing Hts every degree rise in temperature above 0®C. Tlie 
higlier temperature imparts greater energy to the diffusing particles and 
therefore increases the velocity. 

Summarizing, we can say that the rate of diffusion of a gas depends 
upon the concentration of the gas, the temperature, the density, and 
the presence of other gases. The actual rate therefore will be the result¬ 
ant of the combined action of all of these factors. 

Diffusion of Dissolved Substances. If a solid, liquid, or gas is in¬ 
troduced into a liquid in which it dissolves, it will behave like a gas dif¬ 
fusing in air; i.e., the molecules or ions of the sul)stance will in time become 
equally distributed throughout the liquid. Thus a little sugar dropped 
to the bottom of a tumbler of water will soon dissolve and the molecules 
will diffuse through the water even though it is not stirred. The dissolved 
substance in this case is called the solute, the liquid in which it is dis¬ 
solved, the solvent, and the whole system is called a solution. 

A solution may contain many kinds of solutes just as air consists of 
several gases. Indeed in the soil and in the plant the solutions met with 
are always made up of many solutes. The rate of diffusion of a solute 
is determined by the same factors that govern the diffusion of gases; viz., 
concentration, temperature, density, and the presence of other solutes. 
In general, the rate of diffusion of a solute is always greater from a region 
of high concentration of that particular solute to one of lower concentra¬ 
tion, regardless of how many other solutes may be present. It cannot 
be overemphasized here that each solute in a complex solution moves 
independently of the movement of other solutes. When two or more 
solutions of different concentrations are brought together, diffusion of all 
solutes continues until the concentration of each solute becomes equalized 
throughout the liquid. 

Diffusion through Membranes. Both gases and dissolved substances 
may diffuse through membranes in which the solvent is imbibed. The 
rate of diffusion in this case is determined by the nature of the membrane 
as well as bj all the other factors that govern the rate of diffusion. Mem¬ 
branes differ greatly in the ease with which solutes and solvents can pass 
through them. A rubber membrane, for example, allows neither water nor 
any solutes dissolved in water to pass through it. Such a membrane is 
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said to be impermeable. A filter paper, on the other hand, will allow 
both water and any substance dissolved in water to pass through it. 
In this case the membrane is said to be permeable. There is a third class 
of membranes which permits a solvent to pass but may prohibit the 
piissage of many substances in solution. This type of membrane is said 
to be semipermeable or selectively permeable. We may characterize 
tlie three types of membranes as follows: 

1. Impermeable membranes allow neither solvent nor solute to pass. 

2. Permeable membranes allow both solvent and solute to pass. 

3. Semipermeable or selectively permeable membranes allow the solvent 
to pass but prohibit the passage of many solutes. 

It should be said in connection with semipermeable membranes that 
no membrane is known to exist which bars the passage of all solutes. 
A membrane is said to be semipermeable, however, if it prevents the 
passage of many solutes or if it does not allow solutes to pass as readily 
as it allows the solvent to pass. 

Cell Membranes. In plants all three types of memljranes are found. 
In this connection, the only solvent we need to concern ourselves with is 
water. Suberized and heavily cutinized cell walls are practically im¬ 
permeable as regards the passage of water and solutes. Ordinary cellulose 
cell walls, on the other hand, are readily permeable to both water and the 
substances dissolved in water. When cell membranes are spoken of, it is 
usually not the wall of the cell that is meant but the protoplasm lying next 
to the wall, called the plasma membrane. The protoplasmic membrane 
of a living cell is selectively penneable. It is this membrane that is 
most significant in absorption of water and solutes by the cell, since, in the 
final analysis, it governs the exchange of all materials between the interior 
and the exterior of the cell. Perhaps the most interesting feature about the 
protoplasmic membrane is the fact that its permeability is not fixed and 
constant but fluctuates. It may under certain conditions pennit a certain 
substance to pass which under another set of conditions would be pro¬ 
hibited from passing. For instance, the cell sap of root hairs contains 
sugar which, under ordinary conditions, cannot escape from the root hair 
because the protoplasmic membrane of the root hair is impermeable to 
sugar. If, however, the root is immersed in a single salt solution of 
sodium or potassium, the sugar immediately passes out. In this case a 
change in the external environment of the root hair has changed the 
permeability of its protoplasmic membrane. Other factoi-s or conditions 
bring about similar reversals and changes in the permeability of plant- 
ccll membranes. When a membrane is permeable to a given substance, 
that substance, so far as is known at present, can pass equally readily 
through the membrane from either side. That is, if a plant cell permits 
the passage of a solute from the outside to the interior of the cell, it will 
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Fio. 50. Explanation in tlio text. 


usually also permit its passage from the interior to the exterior, ihc 
selective permeability of the protoplasmic membranes is a function of the 
living cell only. Dead cells are permeable to solutes generally. 

Osmosis and Osmotic Pressure. When a permeable membrane is 
placed between a solution and a pure solvent, both the solvent and the 
solute will diffuse through the membrane until at equilibrium the con¬ 
centration will be the same on both sides of the membrane. Thus, m 
Fig. 50, if a is a permeable membrane and we place water in .1 and a water 
solution of sugar in B, water molecules will 
move from A to B as well as from B to A. 

Sugar molecules will also move through the 
membrane from B to A. After sugar mole¬ 
cules have passed into A, some of them will 
diffuse back again from A to B. At the start, 
more sugar molecules will be moving from B 
to A while more water molecules will be 
moving from A to B. In other words, each 
diffusing substance will move faster from a 
region of high concentmtion of that substance 
to a region of lower concentration than vice 
versa. When equilibrium is reached there 
will be as much sugar in A as there is in B. Both sugar molecules and 
water molecules will still continue to diffuse but the level of the liquid on 
either side of the membrane will not change because at any given moment 
there will be as many molecules of water and of sugar passing through the 
membrane from one side as from the other. In other words, diffusion will 
take place in the same way as it would if no membrane at all were present, 

Now suppose that we substitute a selectively permeable membrane at a. 
i.e., one that will allow water to pass but not sugar, and again place water 
in A and a sugar solution in B. Obviously water molecules will still 
continue to diffuse through the membrane from both sides but, since 
there are relatively more water molecules striking the membrane from 
side A than there are from side B, water will move more rapidly from A 
to B than it will from B to A, with the result that the liquid will rise in 
B and fall in A. The higher the concentration of the sugar solution, the 
higher will the liquid rise in B. Similarly, if two sugar solutions of dif¬ 
ferent concentrations are separated by a membrane permeable only to water, 
water will move more rapidly toward the side of greater concentration of 
sugar and will set up a pressure on that side, which will raise the piston 
In the figure we could keep the level of the liquids equal by applying 
pressure to the piston on side B. This pressure would have the effect 
of speedmg up the molecules in side B so that, even though there are fewer 
water molecules per unit volume on this side of the membrane, their 
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increased speed would be such as to cause as many molecules of water 
to move from B to *4 as are moving from .4 to B, The phenomenon, 
which results in a difference in rate of movement (or passage through the 
membrane) of solvent molecules from opposite sides of a selectively permeable 
membrane separating two solutions of different concentrations, is called 
osmosis. The increased pressure resulting on the side of greater con¬ 
centration is called osmotic pressure. The magnitude of osmotic pressure 
that can be developed by a given solution will depend upon the concen¬ 
tration of the solution as well as upon other factors. 

It should be noted here that it is not the diffusion of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance that is significant in osmosis but rather the movement of the water 
molecules. hen solutes diffuse through a membrane, the phenomenon 
may be <;orrectly called diffusion rather than osmosis. The term “os¬ 
mosis” is thus restricted to conditions that result in osmotic pressure. 
Osmotic pre.ssure will be set up onlj' when the membrane is selectively 
permeable or when the membrane permits water to pa.ss more freely than 
it permits solutes to pass. In the latter case, the osmotic pressure set up 
will always be only temporary. 7'he term "‘osmotic pressure” is commonly 
used as a physical constant of a solution. Thus we saj*^ that a liter of a 
solution containing a molecular weight in grams of any substance that 
does not ionize (i.e., a nonelectrolyte) has an osmotic pressure of 22.4 
atmospheres, meaning that a maximum osmotic pressure of 22.4 atm. 
would be developed if this solution were separated from its pure solvent 
by a membrane permeable only to the solvent. When the osmotic pressure 
of a solution is given, therefore, it always means the maximum osmotic pressure 
that this solution could develop when separated from its pure solvent by a 
membrane permeable only to the. solvent. 

THE GENERAL WATER RELATIONS OF THE CELL 

The fact that plant cells are always completely enclosed structures in¬ 
troduces several additional forces that must be considered if we are to 
understand the mechanism of absorption by a cell. Mature living plant 
cells usually consist of a cell wall, which is permeable and elastic, a periph¬ 
eral layer of protoplasm, which is selectively permeable, and a largo 
central vacuole containing a solution of organic and inorganic solutes 
(Fig. 51). 

B}’’ virtue of the osmotic pressure of the cell sap, such a cell, when im¬ 
mersed in pure water or in a solution of lower concentration than that of the 
cell .sap, is capable of absorbing water by osmosis and inci-easing in volume. 
As the cell enlarges, the wall stretches and, being elastic, tends to return 
to its original shape. That is, the wall resists extension and hence exerts 
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an inward pressure which opposes the entrance of water. This force is 
called wall pressure. Further expansion of the cell will cease when the 
wall pressure is great enough to cause water to be forced out of the cell as 
fast as it is taken in by osmosis. When a cell is stretched in this condition, 
it is obvious that the liquid within the cell is pressing out against the cell 
wall. This actual hydrostatic pressure of the cell content against the 
wall is called turgor pressure. Turgor pressure obviously tends to force 
water out of the cell. When equilibrium is established, i.e., when the 
cell is neither increasing nor decreasing in volume, the turgor pressure just 
balances, i.e., is equal to the wall pressure. It 
should be noted here that the turgor pressure 
is not the same as the osmotic pressure of the 
cell. The osmotic pressure is the maximum 
pressure which the cell could exert by virtue of 
its concentration of solutes if the cell were im¬ 
mersed in pure water. Turgor pressure can, 
under proper conditions, equal the osmotic 
pressure, but it can never exceed it. When a 
cell is not yet fully turgid, i.e., when the turgor 
pressure has not yet reached its fullest expres¬ 
sion, it is capable of absorbing water from the ex¬ 
terior. The net force sending water into the 
cell in this case is equal to the difference be¬ 
tween the osmotic pressures of the cell sap and 
the external solution minus the actual pressure 
(turgor pressure) already existing within the 
cell. This net force is sometimes called the 
net suction force of the cell. If we represent 
it by 5 and represent turgor pressure by T, 
internal osmotic pressure by P,-, and external 
osmotic pressure by P„ the relation between 
these forces is given by the equation S = (P.- - P„) - T. The term 
“suction force” was apparently derived from a literal translation of the 
German word Saugkraft. A better term for this force would probably by 

simply “water-absorbing power.” By some authors it is called “diffusion 
pressure deficit.” 

immersed in a solution of greater concentration than that of 

in «nH tl^an it moves 

'I t n protoplasm actually shrinks 

0“”^. the ceU is said to be 
plasmolyzed. Itjs clear that the potential osmotic pressure of a plas- 
molyzed cell is vei^igh, while the turgor pressure is zero. ^ 







Fig. 51. Diagram of n ma¬ 
ture living plant cell; a. cell 
wall; b, peripheral proto¬ 
plasm; c, central vacuole con- 
taining a solution of organic 
and inorganic solutes, the cell 
sap. (Drawing by F. Brown.) 
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ABSORPTION OF WATER AND INORGANIC SALTS BY LOWER PLANTS 

Having considered the principal forces involved in absorption in gen¬ 
eral, we are now in a position to take up the manner in which plants make 
use of these forces in obtaining water and inorganic salts from the external 
medium. It should be emphasized at the start that water moves inde¬ 
pendently of the movement of dissolved substances. Furthermore, each 
particular solute moves independently of all others. 

In plants growing submersed in water, such as many of the algae, the 
problem of absorption of water and mineral salts is comparatively simple. 
Eacli cell of such a plant usually absorbs its water and minerals directly 
Irom the external medium. Water moves in by osmosis and inorganic 
salts diffu.se in through the plant-cell membranes. The water relations 
are those already described for the cell. 

ABSORPTION OF WATER BY VASCULAR PLANTS 

In the higher vascular plants the problem of absorption is much more 
complex because these plants are accustomed to a land habitat. Whereas 
an animal can move about from place to place to satisfy its needs, the plant 
must remain fixed in one position and rely on materials being brought to it. 
While the higher plants, unlike animals, make all their own food, they must 
depend upon the environment for water, inorganic salts, carbon dioxide, 
and oxygen. In these plants the special problem of obtaining water and 
inorganic salts has been accomplished by the development of an extensive 
root system. This root system alone remains in contact with the supply of 
water and minerals. 

Condition of Water in the Soil. Soil consists of weathered rock particles 
of various sizes together with more or less organic matter derived from 
the decay of plants and animals. Various microscopic living organisms, 
such as bacteria, protozoa, algae, and fungi, are also found in soil and play 
a prominent part in the relation of soil to higher plants. Depending upon 
the size of the predominating particles present, soils may be classified as 
gravelly, sandy, silty, or clayey. If equal amounts of all these various 
sizes of particles occur, the soil is said to be a loam. All soils contain 
many pores or air spaces in which oxygen, carbon dioxide, and other gases 
are found. 

When water in the form of rain falls upon a soil, some of it runs off 
the surface, some sinks freely in response to gravity, the so-called gravi¬ 
tational or free water, while a considerable portion will adhere as a film 
to the soil particles. Of the last portion, the part which is free to move 
by capillarity from one soil particle to another, as evaporation occui*s at 
the surface or as water is removed from adjacent regions of the soil, is 
called capillary water. Even after a soil has become air dry a certain 
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amount of water will still remain in the form of very fine films on the soil 
particles. This is called hygroscopic moisture. The amount of hygro¬ 
scopic moisture and the freedom of movement of the capillary water will 
depend upon the size of the soil particles, the chemical nature of tlie 
particles, the amount and nature of the organic matter present, and other 
factors. In any case, when water is lost from a given region of the soil 
either by evaporation from the surface or by being absorbed i)y the roots 
of plants, the capillary water from adjacent regions tends to move toward 
that region because of ordinaiy capillary action. As this is a mass move¬ 
ment of water, it carries with it any substances in solution in the water. 
In other words, as the root absorbs water from the soil, some water may 
move toward the root from adjacent regions by capillarity, provided there 
is an abundance of water in the soil. Capillaiy movement of water, how¬ 
ever, may be very slow and may be inadequate to supply the needs of a 
rapidly transpiring plant. If a soil drys out sufficiently, a condition may 
be reached when the soil particles themselves hold the water with sufficient 
force to prevent an adequate movement to the plant. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, unless water is added to the soil, the plant will wilt. Even 
though the plant wilts under such conditions, there is still a considerable 
amount of water left in the soil. The percentage of water left in the soil 
when plants permanently wilt in it under ordinary conditions is called the 
wilting coefficient of the soil. The wilting coefficient varies with different 
kinds of soil. 

Water does not exist in a pure form in soil but is a solution containing 
various solutes, chiefly inorganic, commonly referred to as the soil solution. 
The osmotic pressure of the soil solution, while quite variable, averages 
around 0.2 to 1 atm. in humid regions. Naturally, as a soil drys out, the 
soil solution becomes more concentrated and its osmotic pressure increases 
accordingly. 

Absorption of Water by Root Hairs. In the higher vascular plants water 
is absorbed chiefly through the root hairs or through the very young roots 
when root hairs are absent. The structure, position, and development 
of the root hairs have been mentioned on a previous page. There re¬ 
mains to be considered how they function in absorption. 

The walls of the root hairs (Fig. 52) are not only thin but possess an 
external layer consisting largely of a hydrophilic colloid, calcium pectate or 
other pectic material, which readily absorbs water by imbibition from the 
soil solution. This imbibed water furnishes a channel for the osmotic 
movement of water as well as for the movement of inorganic salts, since the 
waU Itself is permeable. Just inside the wall of the root hair is a thin layer 
of protoplasm, colloidal in nature, which surrounds usually a sincle laree 
central vacuole. While this protoplasmic membrane is permeable to most 
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mineral salts, it is not permeable to many of the organic solutes inside the 
cell and hence behaves as a selectively permeable membrane. The large 
central vacuole contains cell sap which is a complex solution of inorganic 
and organic solutes among which may be mentioned sugar. The total 
concentration of all solutes in this cell sap is such as to give it an osmotic 
pressure of at least 4 to 10 atm. Since the osmotic pressure of the soil 


solution in humid regions is seldom over 



through a root epidermal coll showing origin and 
structure of a root hair; a. outer wall layer of 
pcetic material, continuous with that of the wall 
of the epidermal coll and the middle lamella of 
adjoining cells; b, inner wall layer, considered 
callo.se by some investigators and cellulose by 
others; c, peripheral cytoplasm; d, nucleus; c, 
central vacuole containing cell sap; /, point at 
which root hair burst through the cellulose 
layer of the epidermal cell from which it origi¬ 
nated; g, cellulose layer. {Drawn by F, Brown,) 


1 atm. and since the protoplasmic 
membrane is selectively perme¬ 
able with respect to many-of the 
solutes inside the cell, it is obvi¬ 
ous that there will be relatively 
more water molecules moving in¬ 
to the root hair at any given time 
than are moving out or, in other 
words, water will be taken up by 
osmosis. The root hairs grow 
out into the pore space of the soil 
and, like the soil particles, be¬ 
come surrounded by films of 
water. As these films are re¬ 
moved by absorption by the root 
hairs, the films of adjacent soil 
particles are drawn on. These 
in turn draw on films of the par¬ 
ticles adjacent to them, and thus 
water may move from consider¬ 
able distances to the root hairs. 
During active transpiration, or 
loss of water vapor from the 
plant, there is set up in the xylem 
a negative pressure or tension 
which probably promotes the 
entrance of water into the root 


hairs. It should be noted that 
water is not simply “sucked in” 
jy root hairs but moves in of its own accord by virtue of the kinetic energy 
)f its molecules. 

Transfer of Water to the Xylem. It will be recalled that root hairs are 
nerely outgrowths or parts of epidermal cells. The epidermal cells are 
adjacent to the cortical cells and these extend to the endodermis. Inside 
he endodermis is the single layer of cells called the pericycle. At the 
irotoxylem points of the root the pericycle lies next to the xylem. This 
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offers a direct channel for the passage of water and inorganic salts to the 
xylem at these points without the necessity of their passing through the 
phloem. As the water is absorbed by the root hairs, the root-hair cells 
tend to become more and more turgid. As the turgor pre.ssurc rises in 
them, water passes from the root-hair cell to the first cortical cell in con¬ 
tact with it. This cell in turn passes the water on to the next cortical cell 
and so on until it reaches the xylem. There is probably a gradient of 
suction force extending from the root hair to the xylem. As already 
mentioned in tlie preceding paragraph, the tension set up in the xylem 
by transpiration probably also promotes the transfer of water from root 
hairs to xylem. Through the xylem the water is carried to all parts of the 
plant. 


ABSORPTION OF INORGANIC SALTS BY VASCULAR PLANTS 

Inorganic Salts Required by Plants. From the soil, vascular plants 
obtain, besides water, inorganic salts that are essential in the general 
metabolism of the plant. Knowledge of what minerals arc required 
by green plants has been obtained by growing plants in solutions of known 
composition. Cultures in such solutions are commonly called water 
cultures, or solution cultures. The growing of plants in solution cultures 
is sometimes called hydroponics. It was very early discovered that, for 
the plant to be able to grow well, such solutions had to contain salts of 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen, sulfur, calcium, iron, and magnesium. 
These elements, together with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, were looked 
upon as the 10 essential elements for plant growth, the carbon being 
obtained from carbon dioxide of the atmosphere, the hydrogen from 
water, and the oxygen partly as a gas from the atmosphere. Later work 
has demonstrated that there are probably many more than 10 essential 
eleinents. Thus there is evidence that plants must also have salts con¬ 
taining such elements as sodium, silicon, chlorine, manganese, and very 
mmute quantities of boron, zinc, copper, aluminum, molybdenum, and 
iodine. Elements that are used in veiy minute quantities by plants are 
referred to as ‘‘microelements” or “trace elements.” Some of the micro¬ 
elements, notebly copper and zinc, probably function as prosthetic groups 
lor enzymes (see page 307). fe 

Soil. The inorganic salts that are 

r ‘hesV ions 'a?e keW fn 

stiir . ? a surface force common to 

^ch small particles. The presence of various colloids in the 80^61^ 

to mcrease the amount of adsonition and tends to prevent tie l2h^^^ 
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out of mineral salts that are needed by plants. Leaching out of inorganic 
salts is rather pronounced in a loose sandy soil containing little organic 
matter. Some ions, particularly SOr^, NOa", and Cl", are held so 
weakly that they leach out readilj’- and are lost in the drainage waters. 
Others, like PO 4 , K+, and are held more firmly. 

Some of these salts exist in forms that are not available to the plant. 
The chemical and physical forces operating in the soil, enhanced by 
activities of soil organisms, are important factors in rendering such salts 
available. This is of particular significance with regard to nitrogen. 
Nitrogen may exist in the soil in the form of gaseous nitrogen, ammonia, 
nitrates, nitrites, or complex organic forms such as occur in the soil humus. 
The nitrate form is the one most available to ordinary plants. While 
many plants probably absorb ammonium salts, gaseous nitrogen and 
organic nitrogen compounds are usually unavailable as such. 

Nitrification. Fortunately there exist in soils several groups of bacteria 
that are capable of converting the unavailable organic nitrogen into 
available nitrates. The process by which this is brought about takes 
place in several steps involving different kinds of bacteria and is called 
nitrification. In the first step in the process, the proteins of the soil 


organic matter are broken down to amino acids. This occurs during 
ordinary decay of organic matter and is brought about chiefly by bacteria 
and fungi. In the next step, by a process called ammonification, a group 
of bacteria known as ammonifying bacteria together with certain fungi 


convert the amino nitrogen to ammonia. The ammonia thus formed would 
escape from the soil in gaseous form were it not for tlie fact that other 
chemicals present in the soil react with it to form ammonium salts. Among 
these may be mentioned ordinary carbon dioxide and water, with which 
ammonia forms ammonium carbonate. In the third step of the process, 


the ammonia of the ammonium salts is oxidized to nitrite by bacteria 
known as the Nitrosomonas group. Finally the Nilrobacler or nitrate 
group of bacteria oxidizes the nitrite to nitrate. Thus nitrification finally 
results in the conversion of unavailable organic nitrogen to available 
nitrates. It should be observed here that nitrification does not increase 
the amount of nitrogen in the soil. It may actually result in a loss of 


nitrogen by leaching. 

Nitrogen Fixation. Ordinary plants are unable to utilize atmo.spheric 
nitrogen. There exist in the soil, however, two types of bacteria that are 
able to assimilate the atmospheric nitrogen in soil air by converting it into 
proteins. These bacteria are known as nitrogen-fixing bacteria, and the 
process by which they assimilate free nitrogen is called nitrogen fixation. 
One type of these bacteria lives independently in the soil. Two prominent 
genera of this group are Azotobacter and Closti^dium. The othei type, 
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consisting of species of Rhizobium, lives in enlargements called tubercles, 
or nodules, on the roots of leguminous plants such as peas, beans, and 
clover. Both of these groups tend to increase the amount of nitrogen in 
the soil. In the free-living forms, the proteins formed from the atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen are left in the soil when the organisms die and by nitri¬ 
fication are made available to higher plants. 

The nodule-forming group, sometimes called symbiotic nitrogen fi.xers, 
enter the roots of legumes chiefly through root haiis and gradually work 
their way inward by means of an “infection thread” to the cortical cells. 
Here they cause abnormal growth which results in the well-known nodules, 
or tubercles. The bacteria feed on the carbohydrates and other food of the 
legume and undergo a change in form, considered a type of degeneration 
resulting in V- and Y-shaped organisms. In this condition they utilize 
atmospheric nitrogen to synthesize proteins. Some of this nitrogen be¬ 
comes available to the leguminous plant in which the bacteria are growing. 
When the plants are hai'veste<l, the roots containing the bacteria are left 
in the soil and when they decay, the organic nitrogen made by the bacteria 
becomes available nitrate through the process of nitrification. Ea<!h type 
of legume seems to require a particular strain of bacteria in its roots. If 
this strain is not present in the soil, it can be added artificially. Usually 
this is done by inoculating the seeds before they are sown. 

From what has been brought out it is clear that a leguminous crop in a 
rotation possesses an advantage besides that of the value of the crop 
itself, since it increases the amount of nitrogen in the soil. This is one of 
the principal reasons why soybeans or sweet clover are used in a potato 
rotation or clover and alfalfa in an ordinary field-crop rotation. 

Denitrification. In addition to nitrifying and nitrogen-fixing organisms 
of the soil there are others that bring about a reverse process which results 
in the breaking up of nitrogenous substances with the liberation of free 
nitrogen gas. These are called denitrifying organisms. Fortunately 
these organisms are chiefly anaerobes; t.e., they live in the absence of free 
oxygen and do not thrive when good aeration is maintained. Conse¬ 
quently, so long as a soil is kept in a good state of cultivation the deni¬ 
trifies are suppressed and the nitrifying and nitrogen-fixing organisms 
are favored, leaving a balance of available nitrogen for higher plants. 

Effect of Roots on the Soil. Roots, themselves, growing in the soil 
have important effects on the chemical and physical nature of a soil which 
directly or indirectly affect absorption of inorganic salts by the plant 
Thus It has already been stated that the decay of roots furnishes avaUable 
nitrogen and other substances for later crops. By this means considerable 
amo^ts of organic mate am added to the soil each year. This organic 
matter mfluences both the physical and chemical properties of the soil in 
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addition to furnishing available solutes. Sometimes, however, complex 
organic compounds are formed from either living or decaying roots which 
prove to be toxic to later plants. These substances may be toxic only to 
the kind of plant which produced them. In such cases crop rotation over¬ 
comes the injurious effects of the toxic substances. 

All living roots, in the process of respiration, give off fairly large quanti¬ 
ties of carbon dioxide, CO2. This carbon dioxide, uniting with water, 
forms carbonic acid, H2CO3, which acts as a weak solvent for some sub¬ 
stances that would not readily dissolve in water alone. Thus it can be 
shown that, after roots have been grown on a polished marble plate, the 
plate will be etched in all places where the roots came in contact with it. 
This etching is caused by the conversion of the relatively insoluble calcium 
carbonate, CaCOa, or marble, to the more soluble bicarbonate, CaHo- 
( 003 ) 2 , according to the following equation: 

CaCOa + H2CO3 — CaHs (003)2 

This reaction takes place regularly in all limestone soils. The carbonate 
ion may also be exchanged by the root for NOs" or other ions needed by 
the plant. 

The lower organisms in a soil also give off carbon dioxide in respiration. 
It is possible for the carbon dioxide content of the soil air to become great 
enough to be injurious to plants. This is caused partly through the 
relative decrease in oxygen content of soil air under these conditions. 
In a well-aerated soil, the excess carbon dioxide escapes to the atmosphere 
where it may be absorbed by the leaves and utilized in photosynthesis. 

Factors Affecting the Absorption of Inorganic Salts by Roots. The processes 
involved in the absorption of inorganic salts by the root hairs arc c.xcecdingly complex 
and not yet well understood. They probably involve simple diffusion. The more 
fact that a mineral is absorbed indicates that the protoplasmic membrane of the root 
hair is permeable to it. This being true, it is obviously erroneous to speak of the 
entrance of minerals as taking place by osmosis. Minerals arc not simply swept in 
with the water but diffuse in independently of the movement of water. In fact, it is 
possible for a mineral to be moving out of the root hair while water is moving in. 

It has already been stated that part of the minerals of the soil exist dissolved in the 
soil solution. Only dissolved minerals are free to diffuse into the root hair. Yet 
not all dissolved minerals are equally able to enter. If the root-hair membrane is 
not permeable to them they will not be able to enter at all, even though they are in 
solution. Furthermore, the fact that the membrane is more permeable to some than 
it is to others will affect their rate of entrance. In general, any mineral to which the 
root-hair membrane is permeable may enter, even though it may be injurious to the 
plant. Thus, if a sufficiently strong solution of copper sulfate, zinc sulfate, or other 
soluble toxic substance to which root-hair membranes are permeable is brought into 
contact with a root, it will be absorbed by the root hairs even though it kills the plant. 
The plant, in other words, has no power to select only such substances as are useful to 
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it. Sometimes a plant will absorb a relatively useless ion more readily than a useful 
one. Thus sodium is absorbed by barley plants from some solutions much more 
readily than calcium is, and chlorine is more readily taken in than sulfate, even tliuugh 
sodium and chlorine may be less useful to the plant than calcium and sulfate. For 
this reason we may find substances in plants that probably are of no particular use to 
them but which existed in the soil solution and could not bo excluded beeau.se the 
root-hair membrane was permeable to them. 

One of the laws of diffusion states that a dissolved substance will always move 
more rapidly from a region of liigh concentration of that substance to one of lower con¬ 
centration. Consequently, in order fora mineral to be ul)Sorbe{l it must exist in liigher 
concentration in the soil solution than in the cell sap of the root hair; otherwis«* the 
root hair would lose this mineral to the soil solution. It should be rcmoml)ored here 
that each solute moves independently of the olhera and according to the relative 
concentration of that particular solute in tl>e soil soluthm and in the root hair. For 
instance, if sodium nitrate is to be absorbed by the I'oot hail', there must be a higher 
concentration of sodium nitrate in the soil solution than in the root hair, regardless of 
the concentrations of all other minerals. 

If all the minerals that are absorbed by the root hair were to remain in the root- 
hair cell, a concentration would soon be reached which would cause these minerals to 
move out of the root hair as fust as they arc moving in and further net absorption 
would cease. This condition, however, probably does not occur because the minerals 
are free to diffuse inward to the adjacent cortical cells of the root. As s<K)n as the 
concentration of a particular mineral becomes greater in the root-hair cell than it is 
in the adjacent cortical cell, this mineral will diffuse into the adjacent cortical cell. 
Similarly this latter cell will pass the mineral on to the cell adjacent to it and thus the 
minerals diffuse from cell to cell until they reach the .\ylcm. There Is thus established 
a decreasing concentration gradient of each mineral from the root hair to the .\ylem 
which permits a continuous absorption of mineral salts from the soil solution. 

In many of the lower plants growing in water, the absorbed minerals do remain in 
the cells in which they are absorbed. We should therefore expect to find that a con¬ 
centration of a particular mineral would soon be reached which would equal the concen - 
tration of that mineral in the medium from which the mineral was obtained and that 
this would prohibit the entrance of any more of this mineral. Apparently, however, 
there are cases in which this is not true. For example, the common fresh-water alga 
Nitella lives in a medium in which the chlorine content varies between 20 and 30 
parts per million; yet the cell sap of the alga may have a concentration of chlorine of 
3,500 parts per million. Moreover, under suitable conditions all the chlorine in the 
medium may be taken up by the alga, yet none will pass out of the cell unless it is 
injured. Here we have an apparent contradiction of one of the laws of diffusion 
inasmuch as the chlorine seems to be taken up against a concentration gradient. A 
satisfactory explanation of this situation is difficult to find although it is possible that 
M soon as the chlorine enters the cell it is changed to a form to which the cell membrane 
IS not permeable. Whether this situation may occur also in root hairs is not definitely 


Some of the inorganic salts occurring in the soil solution are in an ionized condition 
bus sodium nitrate, NaNO,. may ionize as Na+ and NO," ions. The two ions of a 
^It are not necessarily absorbed in equal proportions. Any large absorption of one 

effec?amo^t1 T ^Q“**ibrium with it depends upon what in 

eoect amounts to an exchange of ions between the soil solution and the root hair If 

ite JNa , Oa , or Mg+ + may be displaced from the root hair. Similarly, NOr ions 
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or Cl“ ions may be absorbed and HCOs" ions from the plant exchanged for them. The 
production of carbon dioxide by roots may therefore play an important role in mineral 
absorption by the plant. It is also possible for a particular ion to retard or accelerate 
the absoj-ptioti of another ion. Thus K'*’ is absorbed by barley plants much more 
readily from the chloride (KCl) than from the sulfate (KiSO*). A relatively high 
concentration of Xa'*’ may depress the absorption of K'*' or Ca"*" ■*", and the presence of 
Ca"*" may influence the entrance of Mg'*" or X’a'*'. This influence of one ion 

uj)on another is called antagonism. The acidity or alkalinity of the soil solution and 
many other factors probably also affect the cnti’ance of inorganic solutes. 

In general, the relation between the root hair and the soil solution is a very complex 
one and tlie mechanism of absorption by higher plants difficult to understand. Recent 
work has demonstrated that the absorption of inorganic substances by the plant is not 
merely a physical process but is probably a complex physiological process in which 
respiration plays a dominant role. 

Fertilizers. The com{>osition of the soil solution varies greatly in different places 
and in the same locality at different times and under different conditions. Inorganic 
salts of such elements as iron, magnesium, sodium, chlorine, silicon, sulfur, manganese, 
and aluminum exist in available form in most soils. It is not at all uncommon, how¬ 


ever, to find soils deficient in one or another of such salts as contain an available supply 
of pofa.ssium, i)hosi)horus, and nitrogen. This is partly caused by the fact tliat i)lants 
prol)al»ly absorb greater quantities of these minerals and partly because some of these 
salts are easily leached out of the soil. Sulfur may also be deficient in some soils, and 
in particular localities iron, magnesium, or manganese may be in such forms as to l)e 
unavailable to the plant. Minerals ad<lcd to the soil to correct such deficiencies are 
called fertilizers. While fertilizei-s are added to soil for a variety of reasons, un¬ 
doubtedly one of the principal functions is to furnish the plant with available inorganic 
salts. I'ertilizers may be added in the form of farm manure, which contains most of 
the elements likely to be deficient in a soil, green manure, a green crop, preferably a 
legume, ploughed iindcr, and commercial fertilizers which consist of salts of potassium, 
phosphorus, or nitrogen. \ commercial fertilizer containing salts of all three of those 
elements is called a complete fertilizer. X'itrogen is added in such forms as sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate, and many organic forms. Potassium is found in fertilizers 
in the form of potassium chloiide or ix)ta.ssium sulfate and phosphorus chiefly as 
jjhosphates. Sulfur is usually added in the form of gypsum. Lime is commonly 
added to soil to correct acidity and to improve the structure of the soil but the calcium 
it contains is also very important in the life of the plant. 

Utilization of Inorganic Salts by the Plant .Many of the inorganic salts the plant 
gets from the soil are usc<l as raw materials out of which foods and other im[>ortant 
plant constituents arc made. The exact functions of each of the elements absorbed 
arc not well known. Most of our knowledge of this matter has been obtained by the 
examination of plants grown in the absence of one or another of the minerals. Practi¬ 
cally nothing is known as to the manner in which a plant utilizes such ions as sodium, 
chlorine, boron, zinc, iodine, and others taken up in very minute quantities. It is 
customary to speak of the functions of the essential elements. It should be re. 
membered that, when this is done, it is the comi>ounds containing these elements that 

is meant. X'one of the elements is absorbed as such. 

Manganese is thought to be necessary for the proper function of respiratory enzymes 
in the plant. Recently it was found that a chlorotic condition of spinach, i.e., a yel¬ 
lowing of the plant caused by the failure of chlorophyll to develop, could be overcome 

by adding manganese salts to the soil. 
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Iron and magnesium are necessary for chlorophyll formation. Magnc-sium is a 
constituent of the chlorophyll molecule but iron is not. Just why iron is necessary for 
chlorophyll formation is not exactly known. Some soils, while contuiiiiiiB an abun¬ 
dance of iron, have it in a form unavailable to the plant. Plants grown in su<'h s<n!s 
cannot develop chlorophyll and therefore do not thrive. The difiiculty is usually 
overcome by spraying such plants with iron sulfate. Iron may also function in respira¬ 
tion. High concentrations of magnesium arc toxic to plants. 

Phosphorus is a constituent of many organic compounds of the plant, such us 
phosphoproteins and phospholipidcs. Since the nuclei of cells contain phosphorus, 
lack of this clement probably interferes with normal cell division and therchjrc clu'cks 
growth. The combining of phosphates with sugai-s and other comjMJutuls plays a 
dominant role in the transformations of carl)ohydrates in the general metabolism of 
the plant. Phosphorus seems to increase root development and in many i)lants 
hastens maturity and ripening, particularly of grains. 

Potassium seems to be necessary for the proper carbohydrate metabolism of the 
plant. Whether it directly affects the synthesis of carl)ohydrates or is chiefly of 
importance in facilitating the digestion and translocation of carbohydi’atcs is not well 
known. At any rate, when iwtassium is deficient, storage organs such as roots, tubers, 
and seeds become small and shriveled. Potatoes, being chicHy a carbohydrate crop, 
give increased yields with ample |X)tash fertilization. It has been shown that in 
potash-starved plants the sieve tubes of the phloem, through which carlxjhydi’ates are 
carried to the different parts of the plant, degenerate to some extent. When plants 
have an ample supply of potassium, they have been rci>ortcd to be more resistant to 
disease and insect injury. 

Nitrogen is used chiefly in the building of proteins. Since all proteins contain 
nitrogen and since proteins are present in every living cell, the importance of an 
available supply of nitrogen to the plant is evident. It is absolutely essential to 
growth,affecting particularly thogrowthof the aboveground parts of plants. Nitrogen 
is also a constituent of chlorophyll. A deficiency of nitrogen soon manifests itself in 
the color of foliage, which becomes yellowish. Excess of nitrogen may cause excessive 
vegetative growth, which results sometimes in weak stems and tender, juicy foliage 
which is more susceptible to insect and fungus injury. In such croj>s as lettuce and 
cabbage, increased growth of this kind, if not carried to excess, may be an advantage, 
but in crops grown for seed, fruit, or storage organs, such as grain crops, tomatoes, and 
potatoes, it is a decided disadvantage since vegetative growth is enhanced and fruit and 
seed development and food storage are suppressed. Grain crops like wheat, oats. 


and barley have also agreatcr tendency to lodge when supplied with excessive nitrogen. 

Calcium, usually added to soil in the form of lime, plays a very prominent part in 
absorption of minerals generally from the soil. In the first place, it neutralizes acids 
which otherwise would prevent proper absorption of minerals. It also has an anti¬ 
toxic effect on many poisonous substances in the soil, thereby preventing them from 
injuring the plant. Through its influence on the soil colloids it tends to loosen the 
soil in such a way as to provide better aeration, better drainage, and a more favorable 
temperature. In this way it facilitates root growth. In the actual process of absorp¬ 
tion it is very important not only because it influences the entrance of other minerals 
ut, through the formation of calcium soaps and calcium protcinates, it has much to 
do \nth maintaining the semipermeability of plant-cell membranes. In the absence 
o calcium the plant not only is unable to take in the needed minerals but allows many 
o the substances present in the root hair to escape. It has already been mentioned 
that the root-hair cells contain calcium pectate, a hydrophilic colloid which enables 
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thorn to imbibe water. This substance also forms the cementing material for holding 
cells together throughout the plant and is usually the first substance laid down in the 
formation of now cell walls. Consequently a supply of calcium is essential to good 
gi owth. In its absence, the meristematic regions of the plant at the growing tips die. 
The general vigor of the plant is greatly inlluenced by calcium. In the cells of the 
plant it often unites with acids which result from ordinary metabolism, thereby 
neutralizing them and preventing any harmful action from them. Thus calcium 
oxalate crystals are found quite commonly in plants, having been formed by the union 
of calcium and oxalic acid. In these and in other ways calcium plays a dominant 
role in the life of the plant. 

Sulfur is a constituent of at least three of the amino acids that occur in proteins. 
Since almost all the proteins naturally occurring in plants contain these amino acids, it 
is clear that sulfur is necessarx' for protein synthesis. The mustard oils, occurring 
particularl 3 ' in the mustard family (Cruciferae), also contain sulfur. Recentlj’ a 
substance has been discovered in cells that has been called glutathione. Glutathione 
is an autooxidizable substance which can take up oxx’gcn from the atmosphere which 
mav be yielded to other compounds in the cell and result in their oxidation. In this 
xvay glutathione may play a prominent part in respiration. These properties of 
glutathione rest upon the sulfur groups it contains. Sulfur is probably important to 
plants in other ways also. While most soils contain enough sulfur to supply the 
ordinary needs of plants, there are .some localities in which sulfur is deficient in the 
soil. In parts of Wiushington and Oregon, greatly increased yields of alfalfa and other 
crops have been obtained bj' adding gypsum, CaS 04 , to the soil. These increased 
yields are attributetl largely to the sulfur which gypsum contains. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that if the plant is to do its best it must be 
supplied with a proper balance of all the essential inorganic salts. If one of the in¬ 
organic .salts is deficient, its lack will soon be manifested in the growth of the plant 
regardless of how much of all the other salts may be available. 
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STEMS 

GENERAL FEATURES 

Distinguishing Features of Stems. The stem is that organ of the 
plant which tj^picallj^ serves as a mechanical support for the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits and furnishes a path of conduction between these organs and 
the roots. While most stems are erect aerial stiaictures, some remain 
underground, others creep along the surface of the ground, and still others 
are so short and inconspicuous that the plants bearing them are said to he 
stemless. Morphologically, stems have certain external features by means 
of which they can be distinguished from other plant parts and particularly 
from roots, with which they are most likely to be confused, especially when 
underground. True stems arise from buds, they have nodes and internodes, 
they bear leaves and buds and sometimes roots at the nodes, and they liave 
characteristic markings, such as leaf scars, bud-scale scars, and lenticels 
(Fig. 56). These external features are considered in greater detail in 
succeeding paragraphs. Internally, stems are characterized by having 
a highly developed vascular system. Stem-like stmetures of lower plants 
lack the external markings and other features of true stems and have no 
vascular system. 

Origin and Growth of Stems, Stems, like leaves, develop from buds. 
In plants gimm from seed it is the mdimentary bud of the young plant 
in the seed that forms the first vegetative shoot. This first bud is called 
the plumule and may consist merely of a mass of meristematic tissue or 
may already be differentiated into stem and leaves. In the seedling, as 
well as in older plants, the branches are developed chiefly from axillai*y 
buds. Growth in length of stems results from the activity of meristem¬ 
atic regions of terminal or lateral buds and consists not only of an in¬ 
crease in the number of cells but also in enlargement of cells already 
found in the bud. Consequently the stem tip may be divided into zones 
comparable with those of the root. There is, however, no structure like 
a rootcap over the meristematic region of the stem. As a i*ule, the leaves 
of several nodes of the stem are folded over the stem tip in such a way 
^to protect this region even in actively expanding buds (Fig. 60). 
Whereas the region of elongation of the root averages around 2 to 10 mm. 

length, that of the growing stem is often 2 to 10 cm. long and involves 

13d 
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se\eial nodes and internodes (Fig. 53, .4). Below this growing region 
at the tip, the tissues become fully differentiated and then cease to elongate, 
although in dicotyledonous plants and gymnosperms, growth in diameter 
of the stem continues. In monocotyledonous plants, elongation occurs 
at the bases of the internodes near the tip as well as at the tip of the stem 
(Fig. 53, B). In many trees and shrubs, the total growth in length of the 
stems during any one year occurs during a very short period in the spring. 



Fio. 53. A, region of elongation of the stein of a dicotyledonous plant, sweet pea {Lathyrus 
oihralHs). The stem tip at the left is .shown as originally marked into 2-inrn. zones. At the 
right the same stem is shown as it appeared 2 days later. Note that growth in length is 
restricted to the upper node.s and internodes, in this case involving about 24 nun. of the stern 
tip: /#. region of elongation in the stem of a monocotyledonous plant {Tradcscantia zehrina). 
The plant at the left is shown marked into 2-mm. zones, and at the right is shown its appear^ 
anco after 3 days. Note that the principal elongation, indicated by the dotted lines, occurred 
at the base of each of the internodcs near the tip. The growth at the apex is concealed by 
the leaves. Elongation at the base of the internodes results from the activity of intercalary 
merLstoms. {Draxcin{ja by F, lirou'n.) 


During the remainder of the growing season, new buds are differentiated 
at the stem tips and in the leaf axils. 

Buds. Buds, as previously explained, are undeveloped shoots, often 
in a dormant condition. Sometimes tliej’’ are merely undifferentiated 
masses of meristematic cells In other cases, they are more elaborate 
structures, consisting of several nodes and short, unexpanded internodes, 
the whole enclosed by the closely packed, partly differentiated leaves. 
In perennial plants, the buds are dormant during the unfavorable gi'owing 
conditions of late autumn and winter. At such times the more prominent 
buds are protected by a series of overlapping scales which are usually 
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highly modified leaves. Bud scales (Fig. 50, B) are often covered with 
hairs or wax, which increase their efficiency as pi-otective organs. When 
buds are thus protected hy scales, they arc called covered or protected buds 
(Figs. 54, 55); those witiiout scales arc called naked buds. Mci'baceous 
plants have naked buds. Covered buds arc usually larger and more 
conspicuous than naked buds. Many buds are almost mieros(!opic in 






silver maple; B, Norway maple; C, horse chestnut; D, butternut; a, 

a^laiy buds; b, bud scales; ac, accessory or supernumerary buds; t, terminal buds; all of 

ese buds are covered or protected buds; /, fruit scar; I, leaf scar; a, vascular-bundle scars; 
le, lentieels. 


Size while othei-s are very large. A head of cabbage, for e.xample, is an 
unusually large bud. 


The majority of the buds of a plant remain undeveloped for indefinite 
periods of time and for this reason are kno^\Ti as dormant buds in contrast 
0 active or developing buds. They may never develop except under 
jmusual conditions. If, for example, the end of a twig is broken off, 

u which ordinarily would not have developed may produce a new 
growth of stem and leaves. 
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Some b\uls give rise onlj' to vegetative shoots consisting of stems and 
Iea^■cs. Such buds are usually called leaf buds. Others may develop 
flowers only. 1 hese are called flower buds or, since dowel's develop into 
Iruits, fruit buds. Still others give rise to both vegetative shoots and 
flowers and are called mixed buds. The so-called “fmit buds” of the 
apjjle are in reality mixed buds. Most axillary buds are leaf buds, while 
buds occurring at the tips of stems aiv often mixed buds, as in many of 
the terminal buds of the horse chestnut. Peaches and some maples pro¬ 
duce separate flower buds. 



Fig, 55. Oi>c*i»inK \mils of hickory showing bud scales folding back and leaves emerging. 


Accoi'ding to their position on the stem, buds may be classified as 
terminal, axillary, accessory, and adventitious. In a strict sense, all 
buds of (he stem except the terminal Inids might be called lateral buds, but 
this term is most commonly used as a synonj-m for axillar 3 " buds. 

• Terminal buds, i.e., buds occurring at the tips of branches, are found on 
most plants and are particularly’ conspicuous on many trees and shrubs 
(Figs. 54, 55). They are often the lai'gest butls on the plant and usually 
give rise to the principal growth in length of plants or branches bearing 
them. 

Axillary, or lateral, buds develop in the axils of leaves (Figs. 14, 56). 
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Their position on the stem is determined, therefore, by the phyllotaxy of 
the plant. Axillary buds are often inconspicuous because of their small 
size. The majority remain dormant, but the removal or death of a ter¬ 
minal bud often brings them into activity. Since the axillary buds that do 
develop usually give rise to vegetative shoots, the type of i>ranching of a 
plant is closely related to the position of these buds on the stem and hence 
to the phyllotaxy of the plant. Thus, since maples have opposite leaves 
with a bud in the axil of each leaf, the Ijranches arc also likely to be opposite. 

Some species of plants regularly produce above or beside the axillary 
buds additional buds called accessory or, sometimes, supernumerary 
buds. In the silver maple and in the^each, for example, accessory Inids 
are produced on both sides of the axillaiy bud (Fig. 54, .1). These acces¬ 
sory buds are the flower buds. In the Initternut (Fig. 54, D) and in the 
walnut, accessory buds occur above the axillary bud. 

Adventitious buds arise irrcglljarly o n t hn pinntj^nnt. nnly nn tho «tn m 
but also on the root andTTn some species, on the leaf. When branches of 
willow are cut back, many of these buds arise near the cut surface; when 
cuttings of sweet-potato roots are planted, adventitious buds give rise to 
the shoots which devclop-'into' the"‘he\v'"|Manti^ Hnjophyllum leaves 
placed on moist soil also develop shoots from adventitious buds in tlie leaf 
notches (Fig. 33). Adventitious buds thus serve to propagate plants 
vegetatively. The y also give rise to the co mmon wqler sprouts of apple 
trees and other speclesT A 

Nodes and Intemodes. Nodes, as already mentioned in the chapter on 

leaves, are the places on the stem where the leaves arise. Axillary buds 

also occur at the nodes. The space between ^'o succeeding nodes is called 

an intemode (Figs. 14, 56)., In most dicotyledonous plants there is no 

very great difference in appearance between nodes and internodes even in 

mature stems. In the monocotyledons, however, such as corn, the nodes, 

often called “joints,” are swollen somewhat and stand out in contrast to the 

thmner mternodes. The en tire intemo de of the grasses is often encircled 

by the sheathing leaf base, so that the leaf appears to be borne at the next 

upper node (Fig. 17, III). The number of leaves at the node is specific for 

each kind of plant. The nodes of plants with opposite or whorled phyl- 

lotaY usually stand out more prominently than do those of plants with 

spiral phyllotaxy. The internal anatomy of a node is often different from 

tnat of the intemode because of the connection of the vascular system of 
the leaf with that of the stem. 

Scars and Lenticels. Leaf scars are the marks left on the stems of 
eciduous plants where fallen leaves were attached (Fig. 56) They 

where the abscission layer was formed at the base of the 
petiole. These scars, if examined carefully, will show bundle scars (Figs 
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54, C, s; 56, B) left by the broken ends of the vascular bundles which 
formerly passed out of the stem into the leaf petiole. There are often 
as many of these bundle scai*s as there are main veins in the leaf. The 
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Fig. 56. A. twig of catalpa showing sympodial growth; B. twig of horse chestnut 
monopodlal growth. Both twigs show characteristic stem markings. (i>ra«.in<7s by Elaxe 
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shape of the leaf scar is specific for a given species of plant and may be 
used to some extent in identifying trees in winter. 

Bud-scale scars occur in compact groups on the stem and mark the 
points of former attachment of the bud scales (Fig. 50, B). The indi¬ 
vidual scai-s are very small and narrow but, being closely grouped, together 
they form a rather conspicuous ring around the stem. The majoi'ity 
of them are left by terminal buds and, since new terminal buds are formed 
each )'ear, the age and j^arly growth in length of the stem can be deter¬ 
mined by observing the number of these rings and the distance between 
them. 


Flower and fruit scars (Fig. 54, C,f) mark the points of former attach¬ 
ment of flowers and fruits. They are sometimes quite conspicuous, as 
in the horse chestnut and in some fmit trees. 

Lenticels appear on woody stems as small openings or pores, often 
slightly raised or ridged (Figs. 54, C; 56). They function in the exchange 
of gases between the interior of the stem and the surrounding atmosphere. 
The size and shape of the lenticels are often characteristic for a given 
species. They are particularly conspicuous on young stems. On the 


bark of cherry and birch trees and on elderberry stems, they appear as 
prominent transverse markings. Lenticels are multicellular stinctures 
(Fig. 76) often arising on the stem in positions previously occupied by 
stomata, which they replace after the epidermis ceases to function. 

Size and Form of Stems. Stems exhibit wide variations in size, form, 
and structure. In length they vary from less than an inch to several 
bundled feet, the latter dimensions being attained by the giant redwoods 
of the Pacific Coast. In thickness they vary from almost hair-like struc¬ 
tures to tininks of trees 50 ft. and more in diameter. Some stems are 
tender, fleshy, or watery, while others are hard and woody. 

The classification of plants into herbs, shrubs, and trees (Fig. 57) 
depends upon the size and woodiness of stems. Herbs are plants with no 
peraistent woody stem aboveground. Many are low-growing plants with 
succulent or fleshy stems. Shrubs and trees are perennials with woody 
stems, but shrubs are usually smaller than trees and consist of several main 
stems, while trees usually consist of a single main trunk or axis. 

The large and conspicuous stems of trees assume various forms. The 
columnar stem is cylindrical, unbranched, and usually bears at its summit 
one set of leaves. The palms, bamboo, and numerous other monocotyle- 
dons have this type of stem (Fig. 58). Branching stems are of two types, 
excurrent and deliquescent. The excurrent type characteristically consists 

suZhT'’ base to 

. u !. bonzoDtal branches radiate outward. Typically 

the lowest branches are the longest and oldest and the uppermost mes the 
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shortest and youngest, giving the whole plant a conical foi-m (Fig. 59, B). 
Sueli evergreen trees as the spnice and the fir have the typical excurrent 
type of stem. The deliquescent type consists of a vertical main stem 
or tnink which rises for some distance above the ground and then divides 
into several branches which in turn branch again and again, making the 
tiunk .seem to melt away or deliquesce (Fig. 59, A). This is typical of 
the stems of many deciduous trees, as, for example, the oak, the maple. 



Fig. 57. View on the campus of the Pennsylvania State College, showing trees, shrubs, and 
herbs (herbs represented by the grass). 

and the elm. There are many modifications of these principal types of 
stems. Mention should be made of the fact that when a tree is growing 
in the open its branching is likely to assume a different form from that 
found when trees are closely crowded together. In forests, the lower 
branches, particularly, are often crowded or cut off from sufficient light 
and hence do not develop normally. Consequently the main trunk grows 
to a greater height. The best development of the deliquescent habit is 
usually seen in trees growing in the open. 
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Monopodial and Sympodial Branching. As already indicated, the 
manner of branching of stems is closely related to the position of the buds, 
hince many of the buds are dormant, and since those which do develop, for 
^•arious reasons, do not grow to the same extent, it follows that branches 
are not so regular in arrangement as are buds and leaves. The manner 
of branching of cultivated plants is often considerablj’^ altered by severe 
pruning. 

In some woody plants the terminal buds begin to differentiate very early 
in the growing season and by autumn consist of a definite number of nodes 
and internodes, together with all the leaves that will be produced by this 
branch the following spring. In the horse chestnut (Fig. 56, B) the 
terminal buds may contain not only all the leaves produced by the branch 
but also the primordia of the bud scales of the next terminal bud. The 
actual elongation of such a stem takes place regularly, in a straight line, 
each year’s growth being added as a direct continuation of the part of the 
stem already formed. Such growth is said to be monopodial. Lateral 
buds may give rise to branches in the same way. Sometimes a flower 
cluster is borne in the center of a terminal bud. When this happens, the 
de\’elopment of the flowers and fruits brings the growth of the main 
branch to an end and the following year one or more of the lateral 
buds will develop into new side branches. Monopodial development 
occurs in the principal axis or tmnk of evergreen trees witli excurrent 
branching and in the branches of many deciduous trees with deliquescent 
or excurrent branching. Pine, spruce, fir, horse chestnut, and apple are 
examples. The first three have excurrent branching, the last two deli¬ 
quescent branching. 

In catalpa and other trees, a different type of development takes place 
(Fig. 56, A). None of the buds on stems of this type is very conspicuous, 
and the dormant buds are practically undifferentiated. The apex or tip 
of the stem consists of a mass of active meristematic cells which continue 
growth and the formation of nodes and internodes throughout the growing 
season. As a rule, the younger portions of the stem die at the end of the 
year, and the following season new growth proceeds from one or more of 
the lateral buds several nodes behind the apex. This manner of growth 
results in a series of short branches, each one attached to the side of the 
next preceding one, the whole forming an irregular or broken line. Often 
the dead portions of the branches persist for several years. This type of 
growth is called sympodial. 

Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials. Plants are classified as annuals, 
biennials, and perennials depending upon the number of years they live, 
which in turn is often dependent upon the nature of the stems. Annual 
plants are those which arise from seed, mature, and die in one growing 
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season. Examples are bean, radish, and lettuce plants. Such pianis 
generally have herbaceous stems. Biennial plants are those reciuiring 2 
years to reach full development. During the first growing season, the 
seeds germinate, and the j'oung plants develop usually a ro.settc of loaves 
and store up food in the roots for the following year's growth During th(* 
second growing season, they reach maturity, produce flowers and seeds, 
and die. E.xamples of biennials are cabl)age, beets, foxglove, anti mullein. 
The stems of biennials are also of the herbaceous type. Perennials are 
plants which live for more than 2 yeai*s—in the case of some forest trees 
often for hundreds of years. In general, perennials are of two types, those 
with herbaceous stems and those with woody stems. The herbaceous type 
has aerial stems which die down to the ground each yoai* and underground 
parts which live through the winter and the following gi-owing season give 
rise to new shoots. Examples of these forms arc a.sparagus, rhubarb, and 
many grasses. The woody types have aerial stems which live for many 
years. Each year a new season’s growth is added to that already matle. 
and the stem increases in diameter, laigely by the addition of new wocmI. 
A detailed account of this growth is given in the following section on .stem 
anatomy. Shnibs and trees are woody perennials 


AINAiUMY OF STEMS 

From what has been stated concerning the general diversity of form and 

manner of growth of stems it is not surprising tiiat there is also great 

diversity of internal stnicture In this respect the stems of dicotyledons 

differ from those of monocotyledons as well as from those of gymnospei-ms 

and lower vascular plants. Even in the dicotyledons, the internal structure 

of herbaceous plants is often quite different from that of woody plants and 

the stems of vines are often unlike other stems. Within these larger groups 

there occur also many variations in arrangement and relative proportions 

of the tissues. In the discussion which follows, only a few representative 
lorms are considered. 


STEMS OF DICOTYLEDONS—PRIMARY TISSUES 

<»■ tip of the stem is examined 

^ nndeT " " ^ loogthwise axis and placing 

under a microscope, it will be found to consist of cells that are all es 

^ntially alike (Fig. 61, I, .1). There is but onetissuc, the promeristem or 
D^t was PO'sisted from the time when the whole 

“d Si,r ? “"f ,?T' r*""’ “w <•' 'I.™ «».-ill i 

vidmg. Some of the daughter cells formed by these divisions 
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enlarge and divide again, causing the whole growing tip to expand and 
move forward. The cells at the extreme tip retain their meristematic con¬ 
dition, but most of those somewhat behind the tip sooner or later cease to 
divide and develop into permanent cells. If, therefore, a section is cut a 
short distance behind the tip, the cells will no longer be found to be all 
alike but several well-defined regions may be discerned (Fig. 61,1, B). In 
the stems of dicotjdedonous plants there will be found a single layer of 
parenchjTna cells, forming the outer extremity of the stem, called the 
protoderm; several groups or strands of smaller cells forming a circle as 

seen in cross section, the procam¬ 
bium strands; and a mass of 
parenchjTna cells filling in all the 
remaining space, called the ground 
meristem. These three regions 
constitute the primary apical 
meristems' and give rise, on 
further differentiation, to the pri¬ 
mary permanent tissues. They 
are thus a transitional stage be¬ 
tween the promeristem and the 
primary peimanent tissues and 
may be considered simply re¬ 
gions of the apical meristem. 
All the cells of these regions, 
though showing some differentia- 

Fic. 60. Photomicrographs of lengthwise sec- tion, are parenchyma Cells and 
tions through the growing tip of Cofeu«, show- . j--j , i t- 

ing apical meristematic region of the stem. Continue tO divide, but the dlVl- 

li, enlarged view of the terminal part of A; I, sions OCCUl' leSS and leSS frequently 
partly developed leaves folded over and pro- i. i 

tecting the primordial meristem, m; Ze, Until tnGy C6<ISG EltOgGtnGr WnGIl 

younger leaf. thg primary tissues are developed 

(Fig. 61, I, C). The protoderm 

cells usually divide radially and thus continue to be a single layer of cells 

which becomes the epidermis. The procambium cells develop into the 

vascular bundles, consisting of .xylem, cambium, and phloem. In some 

stems, the procambium gradually increases until it forms a complete 

cylinder, the outer layers of which become the pericycle and, in some 

stems, perhaps the endodermis. By some authors the endodermis is 

thought to be derived from the ground meristem. The ground meristem 

gives rise to the cortex, the pith rays, and the pith. In stems in which 

there are separate vascular bundles, the pericycle may also be considered 

* For a discussion on meristems and their classification, the reader is referred to , 
Chap. 9. 
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as arising from ground meristem. The epidermis, cortex, cndodermis, 
pericycle, phloem, cambium, xjdem, pith rays, and pith constitute the 
primary permanent tissues of the stem. They can be seen in a section 
cut just below the region of the primary apical meristems. They are 
called primary tissues because they are the first tissues formed from the 
meristem, and permanent tissues because they together form the primary 
permanent body of the stem which is complete in itself and capable of 
carrying out all the functions of the stem. Indeed, in the monocotyle¬ 
dons and in some of the lower vascular plants they are usually the only 
tissues developed. The primary permanent tissues may be defined as the 
tissues derived directlyfrom the apical meristem. They are all developed 
by the transformation or differentiation of meristematic cells into perma¬ 
nent cells. 

Arrangement of the Primary Permanent Tissues. In general, the 
primary permanent tissues of the stems of dicotyledons have a concentric 
arrangement (Figs. 61, I, C; 62). The pith, a mass of fundamental or 
parenchyma tissue, occupies the center of the stem. The vascular tissue 


is made up usually of separate vascular bundles, consisting of phloem, 
cambium, and xylem, and arranged in the form of a cylinder surrounding 
the pith and located between the pith and the cortex. The xylem of 
each bundle lies next to the pith and the phloem toward the cortex. The 
cambium, consisting usually of a single layer of cells that retain their 
meristematic condition and thus continue to divide, is located between 
the phloem and the xylem in each vascular bundle. The vascular bundles 


are separated from one another by radiating masses of parenchyma cells, 

called pith rays or medullary rays. The pith rays appear as extensions of 

the pith reaching out between the bundles toward the cortex. Surrounding 

the vascular bundles, and actually a part of the vascular system, is the 

pericycle, which, in stems, usually consists of several layers of cells. In 

some stems, an endodermis occurs immediately outside the pericycle. 

While the endodermis is a prominent tissue in roots, it is seldom seen in 

stems and even when it does occur usually does not have the well-defined 

structure it has in roots. The cortex lies external to the vascular bundles 

forming a cylinder of fundamental tissue in the outer portion of the stem* 

m many r^pects resembling the pith. The epidermis consists of a single 

layer of ceUs surrounding aU the other tissues and forming the outer pro- 
techve layer of the young stem* 

thf^***™ Individual Tissues. It should be remembered that 

there are great divert.es m the structure of the tissues of steins of dicot- 
yedonous plants. Woody plants, herbaceous plants, and vines differ from 

“ m variations. 

IS, therefore, not possible to speak of a typical dicotyledon stem. Cer- 
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Fig. G1, I. Diagrammatic representation of the origin and arrangement of primary and second¬ 
ary tis-sues in the stem of a dicotyledonous plant (modeled after a sunflower stem); longit^ 
dinal section of stem at right, transverse sections at different distances from the apex {A-EI) 
at left. {Drawn by F. Broum.) 
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Fig. 61, 11. Diap*ammatic representation of the arrangement of primary and secondary tissues as seen in transverse sections of a stem of 
dicotyledonous plant. Primary tissues at left; primary and secondary tissues at right. 
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Fig. 62. The primary permanent tissues of the stem of a dicotyledonous plant, sunflower 
(Helianthus anntius). A. transverse section of entire stem, showing concentric arrangement 
of the tissues: Ji. enlarged portion of A, showing structure of the individual tissues, including 
one vascular bundle; C, enlarged median longitudinal section of A, from epidermis to pith 
and through the middle of a vascular bundle. (Pholomicrograpks by D. A. Kriba,) 
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tain structural features, however, are rather common. These arc em¬ 
phasized in the descriptions which follow. 

The Epidermis. In general, the structure of tlie epidermis (Figs. 02; 
63, .A) of the stem does not differ greatly from that of the epidermis of 
other parts of the plant. It consists usually of a single layer of parenchyma 
cells, somewhat elongated in the direction of the lengthwise axis of the 
stem. The inner walls, lying next to the cortex, remain thin, while the 
outer walls that are exposed to air are thicker and usually cutinized. 
Many stomata are present, which, in woody plants, are later replaced 


X-:r0piciermi9 
r —cortex 

■endederma! cells with 
i Cdspanan strips 
rphlqem 



■cambium 
layer 



•phloem 


0.1 \ V 

PJ/(U ^protoxylem ^metaxyjem 

primary’jylem 


B 


erbium 

-pnmaiy 
medulla(y rqy 


beneath thT;n J " 62; 63, extends from immediately 

beneath the epidennis to the pericycle or to the endodermis when this 

ue .s present. The outer part of the cortex next to Iwe^is is 

^ally made up of collenchyma cells, the walls of which are thickened 
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They are usually thin-walled and more or less rounded in shape, but may 
become angular through pressure. Sometimes, however, there are 
sclerenchjTna cells present consisting of stone cells or fibers. The outer 
layers of the cortical cells frequently contain chloroplasts and hence carry 
on photosynthesis. Man}' of them are used for food storage. 

The Endodcrmis. An cndodermis, although common in roots and 
in the stems of most lower vascular plants, is seldom found in the stems of 
seed plants. A few types of dicotyledons, like nasturtium {Tropaeolum), 
however, have a well-defined endodermis (Fig. G3, A). When present, 
the endodermis forms the inner boundary of the cortex. It is composed 
of modified parencbjiua cells and possibly has its origin in the funda¬ 
mental-tissue system, although it is regarded by some authors as part of 
the vascular system. The walls of the endodermal cells are frequently 
heavily thickened and the radial walls suberized. Characteristic thicken¬ 
ings on the walls occur in strips, called Casparian strips. The cells some¬ 
times contain an abundance of starch. The exact function of the endo- 
deiTnis in the stem is not well known, but, from the fact that it is so often 
absent, it may be assumed that it is not so important a stmcture in the 
stem as it is in roots. 

The Pericycle. In the stems of many dicotyledonous plants the peri- 
cycle is difficult to recognize because of its similarity in structure to the 
cortex and because of the frequent absence of an endodermis in stems. 
In roots, it will be recalled that the pericj’^cle is often a single layer of cells 
lying immediately inside the well-defined endodermis and hence stands out 
more prominently. In stems there are usually several layers of pericycle 
cells. They may consist of only parenchyma or of both parenchyma and 
sclerenchyma. When sclerenchyma is present, it is most often made up of 
fibers which may appear in groups lying just outside the phloem of the 
vascular bundles (Fig. G2) or between the phloem of adjacent bundles. 
Sometimes these fibers form a continuous or an irregular band around the 
vascular tissue (Fig. G4). The sclerenchyma fibers may be lignified, as in 
hemp, or consist largely of cellulose, as in flax. They serve as strengthening 
elements in a young stem. As mentioned in Chap. 3, they are of consider¬ 
able economic importance in such plants as hemp and flax, being used in 
making thread, twine, and rope. 

The parenchyma of the pericycle resembles the parenchyma of the cortex, 
pith, and other regions of the plant and functions primarily as a food- 
storage tissue. In many stems the pericycle consists entirely of paren¬ 
chyma cells. 

The Vascular Bundles. In most herbaceous stems and in many woody 
stems of dicotyledonous plants, the procambium strands very early differ¬ 
entiate into separate vascular bundles consisting of phloem, cambium, and 
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xylem (Fig. 62). Separate bundles may not be formed, in which case 
concentric sections of these three tissues are developed. The phloem of 
each vascular bundle lies next to the pericycle and the xylem next to the 
pith, with the cambium between. In some dicotyledonous plants, like 
members of the cucumber and nightshade families, another section of 
phloem is found in each vascular bundle next to the pith, f.e., between 
the xylem and the pith. Bundles of this type, in which phloem occurs 
on both sides of the xylem, are called bicollateral bundles, while those in 
which there is only one section of phloem are called collateral bundles. 
In the bicollateral bundle, cambium is ordinarily found only between 


sclerenchyma 

tissue 

vascular 
bundle 



ArUlohchxa, showing continuous ring (or section of 
cylinder) of sclerenchyma fibers outside the ring of vascular bundles. ' 

the outer phloem and the xylem. The collateral bundle is the usual type 
in dicotyledonous plants. 

'’'‘nof tubes, com¬ 
panion cells, phloem parenchyma, and often fibers. Each of these types 

of cells has a ready been described on page 37. A sieve tube Ld« 

eTwteniL"' fo™od from the same procamLm 

ormn?/ companion cell divides again, transversely, forming two 

tub^ha, “P“‘0“ of® adjacent to a sieve tube. Originally the^sieve 
n^asm^ naoleus and cytoplasm but, as the cell mature^ only the evto 
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cytoplasm. The sieve tubes are the food-conducting channels of the 
stem. Phloem parenchyma is largely used for food storage. 

Ihe cambium (hig. (>3, B) is usually a single layer of cells lying between 
the phloem and the xylem and retaining its meristematic condition. The 
cambium cells thus retain their ability to divide. They are thin-walled 
cells, rectangular as seen in cross section, but considerably elongated in 
the direction of the lengthwise axis of the stem. They usually have a 
prominent nucleus and dense cytoplasm. By the division of the cambium 
cells, new cells are added to the phloem and the xylem, giving rise to 
secondary tissues described later. 

Ihe primary xylem (Figs. (>3, B\ G5) of the stems of dicotyledonous 
plants consists of tracheids, vessels, or tracheae, wood fibers of various 
kinds, and .xylem parenchyma. It will be recalled that the tracheids and 


vessels are chiefly water-conducting cells, the tracheids also functioning 
in support. In very young primary .xylem, the vessels are usually of the 
ringed or spiral type (Fig. 13, A~D). Ringed or spiral vessels are usually 
formed during a period of rapid growth, when the vessels are being 
stretched by the rapid elongation of the stem. \'essels formed after the 
stem has ceased rapid elongation are more likely to be of the scalariform or 
pitted types (Fig. 13, E, F). In pitted vessels and other conducting 
cells, there are thin areas in the walls, called pits. These pits sometimes 
have overhanging borders, in which case they are called bordered pits 


(Fig. 79, F). 

The wood fibers of the xylem are greatly elongated cells with small 
cavities or lumina and thick, hardened walls. The end walls taper and 
often overlap with the ends of the cells above and below. They are the 
principal strengthening elements of the .xylem of dicotyledons, the over¬ 
lapping of the cells assisting materially in this function. The thickening 
of the wood fibers as well as that of tracheids and other xylem elements 
consists of cellulose and lignin or lignocellulose. For this- reason, such 
cells are said to be lignified. 

The xylem parenchyma consists of living cells that have not been 
differentiated into other xylem elements such as fibers and vessels. These 
cells can be recognized by the presence of square or horizontal ends, gen¬ 
erally not tapering, and by their protoplasmic contents. The walls of 
most .xylem parenchyma cells are somewhat thickened but not to the 


extent of those of other .xylem elements. The chief function of the xylem 
parenchyma is food storage. 

The first xylem to be differentiated from the procambium strands usually 
lies next to the pith. This .xylem is the protoxylem (Figs. 63, B\ 65). 
Its cells are usually smaller in diameter than those of the xylem later 
developed. The balance of the .xylem formed from the procambium strands 
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gradually differentiates from the protoxylem toward the cambium and 
phloem. This xylem is the metaxylem (Figs. G3, B] 65). The cells of the 
metaxylem are not only larger but also thicker walled than the protoxylem, 




element; h, pitted vessel; p, parenchyma cell ’ I element; o. scalariform-reticulato 
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root, the protoxylem is laid down next to the pericycle and that the meta- 
xylem develops in a direction toward the center of the root, gradually form¬ 
ing a solid core of xylem, a condition called exarch. In the stem of 
dicotyledons, the direction of development of the metaxylem is directly 
opposite, i.e.y away from the center of the stem, and is spoken of as an 
endarch condition, the teim endarch meaning “inner origin.” The 
primary phloem may also be differentiated into protophloem and 
metaphloem, but since there is never as much phloem developed as there is 
xylem and since the cells of the protophloem and metaphloem are more 
nearly alike, it is usually not possible to distinguish between them. The 
protophloem lies next to the pericycle and the metaphloem next to the 
cambium. 

Pith and Pith Rays. The pith (Figs. 62; C3, is composed of funda¬ 
mental parenchjTna cells located in the center of the stem inside the vascular 
cylinder. In general, the pith does not undergo great modification, 
although in a few instances the tissues are so greatly altered that their 
relation to fundamental tissue is difficult to recognize. This is true of the 
large central storage tissue of the potato tuber. The pith cells are usually 
rather large in comparison with the cells of the ground meristem from 
which they are derived and are frequently interspersed with numerous air 
spaces. Their chief function is food storage. In older stems the pith 
often disintegrates and is finally lost. 

In all stems of dicotyledons in which there are separate vascular bundles, 
masses of parenchyma cells extend between the bundles from the pith to the 
pericycle. These masses of cells appear as extensions of the pith, out be¬ 
tween the bundles, and are known as pith rays, or medullary rays (Fig. 62). 
In structure and function they are similar to the pith cells. 

Lactiferous Ducts. In a number of families of dicotyledons, aswell as in a 
few families of monocotyledons, there is a much branched system of tubes 
or ducts in which a milky sap called latex is found. This system usually 
mns all through the plant from roots to leaves and is even found in fruits. 
It is often especially abundant in the cortex and pith and is found in 
secondary tissues as well as in the primary permanent tissues. Two types 
of lactiferous ducts are found, latex vessels and latex cells. The latex 
vessels originate in rows of meristematic cells, the end walls of which 
become dissolved and absorbed much as xylem vessels are formed. The 
late.x vessels, however, remain living and have many nuclei; i.e., they are 
coeiiocytic. These vessels are connected by many branches, foiming an 
anastomosing system which usually extends all through the plant. This 
type of system is found in the poppy family (Papaveraceae), the chicory 
family (Cichoriaceae), the banana family (Musaceae), and a few others 
including the para rubber tree {Hevea hrasiliensis), which is the chief 
commercial source of rubber. 
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The so-called “latex cells” are also long tubes, but they are, in reality, 
single cells which originate as minute structures in the embryo, or young 
plant in the seed, and as the plant grows they elongate and branch, keeping 
pace with the growth of the plant until they form a branching system ex¬ 
tending throughout the entire plant body. This type of duct system is 
found in members of the milkweed family (Asclepiaclaceae) (Fig. 00), in the 
spurge family (Euphorbiaceae), and in several others. 

Latex is a white, yellow, orange, or red viscous fluid, usually an emulsion, 
consisting of proteins, sugars, gums, alkaloids, enzymes, oils, salts, and 
other substances. The latex of a 


number of plants is collected and 
used in making a number of com¬ 
mercial products, among the most 
important of which are rubber, 
chicle, opium, and papain. 

The function of latex in the plant 
is not well understood, but it is 
thought to be connected in some 
way with the nutrition of the plant 
and perhaps to be important in 
healing wounds and protecting 
wounded surfaces from attacks of 
parasites and from drying out. 

Familiar e-xamples of plants 
bearing latex are common lettuce, 
the milkweeds, the house rubber 
plant {Ficus elasHca), and the 
wild bloodroot {Sanguinaria can¬ 
adensis). 

Summary of the Primary Per¬ 
manent Tissues, At the extreme 



Fio. 60. Lactiferous ducts, rf, of the latox-coll 
type, as soon in a loiiKitudiiml section of the 
cortex of milkweed. (Drawinff by F. Drown.) 


tips of the stems of dicotyledons there occur masses of undifferentiated, 
dividmg cells called promeristem or primordial meristem. As the stem’ 
elongates, the meristem differentiates into three well-defined regions known 
as the protoderm, the procambium, and the ground meristem. These three 
meristematic regions, on further differentiation, give rise to the primary 
permanent tissues of the stem. The protoderm gives rise to the epidermis 
the procambium to the vascular bundles consisting of phloem, cambium’ 

pofsiWv To th ® merjstem to the cortex, pith, pith rays, and 

Sues in soT endodermis, although these last two 

tesues, m some stems at least, probably arise from procambium The 

primary permanent tissues together constitute the prLary plant body 
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wliich is a complete entity in itself. The origin and composition of the 
primary tissues are summarized in the accompanjdng diagram. 
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primary xylem 


STEMS OF DICOTYLEDONS—SECONDARY TISSUES 

The development of the primary permanent tissues causes the stem to 
grow in length and to some extent in thickness. It gives rise to the primary 
plant body and to most of the branches of the main stem. In the majority 
of dicotyledons, and especially in woody plants, growth in diameter is 
brought about chiefiy by the development of secondary tissues. Secondary 
tissues it will be recalled are those deriv’ed from the activity of cambium 
or from tissues already full}' differentiated. There are two principal types 
of secondary tissues found in the stems of dicotyledonous plants, viz., 
secondary vascular tissues and periderm. Each of these is considered 
separately. 

SECONDARY VASCULAR TISSUES 

The Cambium Cylinder—Fascicular and Interfascicular Cambium. 
After the primary permanent tissues have been formed and sometimes 
even before they are fully differentiated, the secondary tissues of the vascu¬ 
lar cylinder begin to develop. In stems in which there are separate 
vascular bundles a complete cambium cylinder is often first developed. 
This is brought about by the formation of interfascicular cambium between 
the original vascular bundles and continuous with the fascicular cambium 
which is the original cambium of the bundle formed directly from the 
procambium strands. The interfascicular cambium arises in a row of cells 
lying between the vascular bundles in the region where the pith rays meet 
the pericycle (Fig. G7). These cells begin to divide tangentially and with 
the fascicular cambium form a complete cylinder of cambium around the 
stem. In many stems of dicotyledons and especially in woody stems, a 
complete cambium cylinder is developed from the original procambium 
strands, although not all parts of this cylinder may be developed simul¬ 
taneously. men fully developed, this cambium cylinder consists of a 
single layer of cells, appearing as a circle in cross section and intersecting 
each of the vascular bundles, when separate bundles are present, between 
the primary phloem and the primary xylem. The new cells formed by the 
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division of the cambium differentiate into secondary xylem, which becomes 
continuous with the primary xylem, and secondary phloem, which becomes 
continuous with the primary phloem. These additions to the phloem and 
xylem cause the stem to increase in diameter (Fig. 61, I, II). 



^ section, showing development of intorfasciculnr 

^ JT'"- T' P»>olo«>‘i'-rogra„li. The fascicular cam' 

bium and the interfascicular cambium together form a complete c^•Hndcr within the stem 
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C, enlargement of the daughter cells the unnor division of the cambium, and 

beginning to differentiate into xylem’ xi- lower ones 

Jh. which will hccomcTh £ Cn";.! ^tTff 

further divisions of the comhTum hovf toS ^ 1 .™ P'i "■ ‘'"-ee 

ecIU, *i and xi, and the phloem cells »• in the iSnor '? ‘'i" »f tho vvlem 

again and cut off a companion ceU cc^he r^mnilT- i \ ‘P‘* •“‘® <Jivided 

(2>ratinn<i by F, Brown.) ’ * daughter cell e. becoming a sieve tube. 
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permanent xylcm or phloem, while the other daughter cell retains its 
meristematic condition. In this way the cambium cylinder perpetuates 
itself (I'ig. 68). In some of the oldest trees, the cambium cylinder has 
thus remained active for a thousand years or more, giving rise to new 
secondary tissues each year. 

Secondary Phloem. If the daughter cells of the cambium which lie 
next to the phloem become permanent cells, they develop into secondary 
phloem. Ultimately, this secondary phloem, together with the primary 
phloem, forms a complete cylinder of phloem surrounding the cambium 
cylinder (Fig. 69, II). The secondary phloem, like the primary phloem, 
may consist of sieve tubes, companion cells, phloem parenchyma, and fibers 
(Fig. 70). A sieve tube and companion cell may be formed from the same 
initial cell. Secondary phloem usually resembles the primary phloem to 
such an extent that it is not possible to determine where one begins and 
the other ends. Furthermore, there is no marked difference, ordinarily, in 
the size of the cells or the relative proportions of the different cell types 
foi’mod during different seasons of the year. Hence, the yearly additions of 
phloem cannot be determined so readily as can the yearly additions of 
.xylom, described below. As the stem grows older, however, the pi-imary 
phloem, as well as some of the older secondary phloem, is pushed outward 
and placed under greater and greater strain because of the increasing 
circumference of the stem resulting from cambial activity and the addition 
of new layers of wood, so that ultimately this phloem may become torn 
and functionless. The phloem, as well as all the tissues outside the phloem, 
is constantly being forced outward along with the cambium as new cells are 
added by the divisions of the cambium cells. Tho youngest phloem always 
lies nearest the cambium. 

Secondary Xylem. By far the greater number of cells resulting from 
the division of cambium become differentiated into xylem. This means 
that the daughter cells of the cambium lying next to the xylem more often 
become the permanent tissues, while the other daughter cells remain 
cambium. These cells differentiate into secondary xylem, which becomes 
continuous with the primary xylem and with it forms a complete cylinder, 
as does the phloem. The secondaiy xylem soon comes to make up the 
bulk of the vascular tissue of woody stems. ' 

The kinds of cells composing the secondary xylem (Fig. 71) are, in gen¬ 
eral, the same as those of the primary xylem, but the types of vessels formed 
and the relative proportions of vessels, tracheids , and wood fibers are often 
quite different. Great variations also exist among different species as to 
the relative proportions of these different elements formed. The great 
differences in appearance of different kinds of wood are partly explained 
by these differences. In some species, vessels predominate, while in others 
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Fig. 71. Secondary xylem tissues. A. transverse section; B. longitudinal section of oak wood 
showing wood fibers and vessels, the vessels containing tyloses; C. tangential, and D, trans- 
verse view of birch wood, showing dilTuse rays and wood fibers; t, radial, and F, trans¬ 
verse; views of wood rays in tanbark oak; <7. longitudinal, // transverse. ^f 

showing vessels surrounded by parenchyma and fil>ers. (Drawxno^ A, li, O, and > 
Robert T. Quick; C, D. E, and F by Marian A. SiUch.) 
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there are larger masses of thick-walled wood fibers. In general, the vessels 
of the secondary xylem are chiefly of the sealariform or pitted type. The 
walls of the tracheids and wood fibers are usually also much thicker than 
those of these elements in primary xylem. Tlie entire mass of secondary 
xylem usually has a much more regular organization than does the primary 
xylem. 


Wood Rays and Phloem Rays. A prominent feature of the secondary 
xylem of most dicotyledons is the development of wood rays (Fig. 72). 
These consist of rows of living parenchyma cells usually containing stoi'age 
foods and running radially througli the xylem. Like the other xylem 
elements, they are formed by the division of cambium cells. In some ca.ses, 
they may extend from the cambium to the pith. In other cases, they may 
begin with any year’s development of xylem. They also extend into the 
phloem and are sometimes tliere referred to as phloem rays (Fig. 72). 
They originate in the cambium and, once started, usually continue to 
develop through all the secondary xylem and phloem later formed by 
additions of cells from the cambium. They are like thin ribbons of tissue 
extending radially from the center toward the periphery of the stem 
While each one does not extend very far verti<-ally up and down, they are 
usually so thoroughly distributed through the .xylem that any given cell is 
only a few cells at most away from a wood ray. Wood rays should not be 
confused with the primary pith rays previously mentioned. Wood rays 
originating in the cambium, are entirely secondary tissues. 

^ual Rings. One of the most conspicuous features of the secondary 
xylem, as viewed in cross section, is that it appears as a series of con- 
trie layeis (Fig. 73, A-C). These layers are not always uniform in 
width around the stem but may be much wider in one place than in another 
Each layer represents a year’s addition to the xylem and is commonly called 

“IdeT- f "P- “- amount 

rfnnlr I ^'ar. Each annual ring is made up of two 

parts, an inner layer of sprmg wood and an outer, usually more comnaet 

season, the cells do not becomp <!n ^ of the growing 

walled. There are often mnr compact, and often thicker 

Toward -ood. 

resting condition over winter On th ^ 

Editions in the spring the cycle is re^ H ^ ^ 170 ^ 
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active growth and rest and the diflference between spring growth and sum¬ 
mer growth wliich cause the yearly increments of xylem to stand out as 
annual rings. The age of a stem maj’ be determined by counting these 
rings, although occasionally false annual rings may be formed by one cause 
or another, such as drought, defoliation by insects, and other causes. 
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■While there is a similar increment of phloem each year, the annual incre¬ 
ments do not stand out as rings because there is relatively less phloem 
formed each year and because there is not so marked ^ 
the ceils formed during the different periods. It should be 
that, even during the first year of growth of a woody plant, much of the 
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wood consists of secondary xylem. Tlie first annual ring, therefore, is 
made up of all the primary xylem as well as the first year’s secondary 
xylem. 
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It often has a much lighter color. The older wood .sometimes becomes 
stained through the deposition of oils, resins, and coloring matters, and llie 
cavities often become clogged through deposits of gummy materials and 
tyloses, which interfere with conduction. Such xylem is called heartwood. 
In some species the heartwood dries out, while in others it remains wet . 
In still other species the entire .\ylem continues to function. Heartwood 
is usually more durable as timber than sapwood and in general is com¬ 
mercially more valuable than sapwood. Both sapwood and heaiiwood are 
made up almost entirely of secondary xylem, the primaiy xylem having 
become altogether insignificant in amount in a tree old enough to show 
these regions. 


Appearance of Wood in Different Sections. When the xylem oi* wood is 
viewed in transverse or cross section {Figs. 74, A, I)), tiie annual rings, as 
previously mentioned, stand out in concentric layers. 4'he wood rays cross 
these layers, forming lines running radially from the center towartl the 
circumference. The vessels often appear as large pores, while (he wood 
fibers and tracheids form smooth, compact regions made up of smaller, 
thick-walled cells. Spring wood and summer wood can usually be dis¬ 
tinguished without difficulty. If a small section of a largo tree is examined 
in cross section, the annual rings are approximately parallel to each otlier, 
with the wood rays crossing them at right angles. 

In a lengthwise radial section (Fig. 74, B, E), U., one cut along a radius 
of the stem, the annual rings appear as parallel bands which ditToj- in dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. The wood rays in this section are cut longtliwise 
and appear as broad bands running across the lengthwise axis The indi 
vidual cells of the wood rays appear brick-shaped in striking contrast to the 
ordinary xylem elements, most of which are greatly elongated in the direc¬ 
tion of the lengthwise axis of the stem. Annual rings are readily dis- 
cermble. Quarter-sawed lumber is cut radially. It is chiefly the position 
of the wood rays that gives such lumber its striking appearance 
In a lengthwise tangential section (Fig. 74 C F) ip nni» n..f • i * 

gures. In this section, the wood rays are cut in transverse section and 

parenchyma cells running in the direction of 
Th ■ % lengthwise axes of the other xylem elements 
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herbaceous plants the epidermis and the outer cortical cells may continue to 
increase in size and number of cells for some time and thus keep pace with 
the increasing diameter. In most woody plants, however, sooner or later 



Fig. 75. Origin of phellogen and development of penderm. llvf; 

longitudinal section of outer portion of stern of ash. showing jne 

of fells immediately beneath the epidermU; C. transverse section of Maonolia 
periderm layers; D. mint stem, showing periderm; E. Fuchsta stem, showing origin of p 
gen in inner cortex; e, epidermis; p. phellogen. 


the epidermis ceases to function and a new tissue, the periderm, develops. 
The periderm, as in roots, consists of three layers, viz., a meristematic layer 

called the phellogen, or cork cambium, the phellem, or cork layer, formed 
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external to the phellogen, and the pheUoderm, formed inside the phellogen 

next to the cortex (Fig. 75). „ * 

The Phellogen. The phellogen always arises from living cells that are 

already mature. In tlie majority of stems of dicotyledons it arises from a 
single layer of cortical cells located immediately beneath the epidermis 
(Fig. 75, A, B). In some plants, like the apple, it arises in the epidermis 
itself, and in others in deeper lying cortical cells. It will be recalled that in 
the root the phellogen usually arises in the pericycle. Most of the divisions 
of the phellogen cells are along the tangential axis. One of the daughter 
cells remains phellogen, and the other develops into permanent tissue. If 
the latter happens to He toward the periphery of the stem, it forms phellem 
or cork, and if it lies toward the inside of the stem it forms phelloderm. 
As a rule, in stems, much more cork is formed than phelloderm. 

The Phellem. The cells of the phellem or cork are very compact and at 
maturity, nonliving. Their walls contain the waterproof material suberin, 
which tends to prevent the inner tissues of the stem from drying out. 
In a cross section of the stem, cork cells often appear roughly rectangular 
in shape, similar to the phellogen cells but somewhat larger. It is from 
the phellem of a species of oak (Qucrcus suber) that the cork of commerce 
is obtained. 

The Phellodenn. The cells of the phelloderm remain living cells not 
unlike ordinary cortical cells. They sometimes function in photosynthesis 
and in food storage. In many stems relatively little phelloderm is fonned. 

Lenticels. In older stems the periderm completely replaces the epidermis 
as a protective covering. The suberized cork cells of the phellem act as a 
moistureproof covering for the living tissues of the stem. Since this layer 
is also more or less impervious to gases, gaseous exchange between the 
exterior and the interior of the stem would be very difficult were it not for 
the development of lenticels already mentioned. These structures are 
usually developed from the phellogen, immediately beneath places in the 
epideimis where stomata occur (Fig. 7G). The phellogen in such places 
develops, instead of cork, a mass of loose, thin-walled parenchyma cells 
with many air spaces. These often protnide through the epidermis and 
project slightly above the outer surface of the stem, appearing as small dots 
or ridges, which have already been described. 

Duration of the Periderm. In some plants, the periderm, as just de¬ 
scribed, persists for many years, adding new cork layers each year. It is 
obvious, however, that, since the cork cells are dead, there is a limit to the 
extent to which they can stretch to keep pace with the internal expansion of 
the stem. In many trees, the outer layers are soon broken and separated. 
Often entirely new periderm layers develop deeper in the stem. These 
m&y be fonned first in the inner cortex, then in the pericycle, then in the 
phloem, and finally in the secondary phloem. In old tree trunks the ma- 
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jority of the periderm layers are developed in the secondary phloem and all 
the tissues on the outside become greatly broken and split up, making a very 
irregular, ridged outer surface such as that occurring on oak trees. The 
primary permanent tissues outside the vascular cambium cylinder thus 
become entirely functionless and in many cases are sloughed off altogether 
and lost. It is obvious that all tissues outside the functioning phellogen are 
cut off from the internal food and water supply and therefore die. 

Bark and Wood. In all woody stems one or more years old, two well- 
defined regions can be discerned in cross section, the bark and the wood 
(Fig. 73, C). The bark comprises all the tissues outside the vascular 
cambium cylinder and therefore includes, in younger stems, the periderm, 
tlie cortex, the pericycle, the primary phloem, and the secondary phloem. 
In older stems all the primary tissues are usually so disorganized as to be 
unrecognizable, the major tissues being periderm and secondary phloem. 
The wood, on the other hand, includes all the xylem, primary and secondary, 
the primary xylem being preserved near the center of the stem. In some 
stems a third zone of pith may still be discernible, but in most old woody 
stems, and especially in trees, the pith occupies so small a portion of the 
complete cross section as to be hardly visible or it may be completely 
disintegrated. 

STEMS OF GYMNOSPERMS 

Much of the discussion that has been given concerning the origin and 
development of the primary permanent tissues of dicotyledons is equally 
applicable to the stems of gymnosperms, such as the pines, firs, and spruces. 
Like the stems of dicotyledons, the stems of gymnosperms have a concentric 
arrangement of the primary permanent tissues, with separate vascular 
bundles consisting of phloem, cambium, and xylem. The secondary tissues 
also arise in the same way as they do in dicotyledons. The chief difference 
between these kinds of stems is in the types of cells in the xylem and the 
phloem. The xylem of the gymnosperms (Figs. 77 to 79) is made up 
almost entirely of tracheids with bordered pits on the radial walls. In a 
transvei-se section, these tracheids appear rather thick-walled and roughly 
square in shape. The xylem is traversed by many thin wood rays (Figs. 

77, 78). In many species there are rather conspicuous resin ducts (Figs. 

78, 79) which run both radially and longitudinally through the stem, but in 
other species resin ducts are entirely lacking. These resin ducts, or canals, 
are lined with parenchyma cells and are used for the secretion and conduc¬ 
tion of resin. Little or nothing is known of the function of this resin to the 
plant. The xylem contains neither vessels nor wood fibers, and in some 
species even the xylem parenchyma is lacking (Fig. 78). Annual rinp are 
found (Fig. 77), caused by the difference in size of tracheids formed in the 



Fig. 76. Lenticelof FrunHaaiiwm in tr.ihsvor.sc sorUon of .sic>iit. A iiuin})c*r of surrc.'vsivo layers 
of complementary and closing tissvio have been forinc<l, and tlie large amoiinl of phollcMlcnn 
dips inward into the cortex. (Afur Devnuj, from A. J. Eamrs ami L. II. McDattMa “An 
Inlroduclion to Plant Anatomy:' McOraw-HUl Book Comjyany, Inc.. Xcxo York, 2d ed.. 
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spring as compared with those formed in the summer. Another con¬ 
spicuous feature of gymnosperm stems is tlie complete absence of com¬ 
panion cells in the phloem. Sieve tubes with sieve plates on the side walls, 
however, are abundant yl^ig. 79, B). In general, the gymnosperms have 
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Fig. 78. Sciiiicliagramniatic representation of a small block of wliite-pine wood as seen in 
transverse, tangential, and radial views. {Drawing by Marian A. Sulch.) 
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woody stems. Man}" of them attain great age and enormous size, like the 
giant redwoods and firs of the Pacific Coast and tlic cypress of the South. 
In these large trees the development of seconclary wood is enormous in 
quantity. The conifers as a whole are among the most important forest 
trees used for timber. 
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Bamboo 


Wheat 


Fig. 80. Photoinicrographs of transvert<e sections of stems of monocotyledons showing ar¬ 
rangement of vascular bundles. {Photomicrographs by D. A. Kribs.) 

upriglit stems do not elongate much until the time of flowering, when a 
rapid development of the stem takes place, producing flowers at its summit. 
In this growth, the development of the primary permanent tissues of the 
nodes frequently lags behind that of the internodes, with the result that 
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STEMS OF MONOCOTYLEDONS 

% s are, in general, made up entirely of primary 
permanent tissues derived, as in dicotyledons, from apical meristems. In 
man\' monocotyletlonous plants, however, and especially in the grasses, 
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meristematic regions (of the nodes) alternate with regions in which perma¬ 
nent tissues have already been fully differentiated (in the internodes). 
These meristematic regions of the nodes are called intercalary meristems. 
Intercalary meristems are quite generally found in all growing regions of 
monocotyledons. Ultimately these meristems are completely transformed 
into pei-manent tissues. In the stems they occur only at the nodes (several 
to many) nearest the tip (Fig. 53, B), 

In general, the stem of the monocotyledons consists of a mass of funda¬ 
mental tissue very much like the pith of the dicotyledons, with isolated 
vascular bundles whicli pass vertically througli this fundamental tissue 
(Fig. 80). An epidermal layer covers the outside of the stem. In many 
monocotyledon stems a tissue consisting of several layers of hardened, 
thick-walled sclerenchyma forms a cylinder just beneath the epidermis. 

The essential structural features of monocotyledon stems are the arrange¬ 
ment of the bundles, the structure of the individual bundle, and, in gen¬ 
eral, the lack of cambium. In contrast to the concentric organization 
of tissues common in the dicotyledons, most of the monocotyledons have a 
“scattered” arrangement of the vascular bundles, like that of corn (Zea 
mays) (Fig. 80, B). In othei's, however, the bundles are grouped in the 
central portion of the stem, as in the rhizome of the so-called “calamus 
root” or “sweet flag” {Acorus calamus). In this rhizome an endodermis- 
like structure surrounds the central region. In Clinionia the bundles are 
close together and grouped in a definite cylinder or ring (Fig. 80, A). The 
stems of certain monocotyledons, like wheat and some other grasses, at 
maturity have hollow centers (Fig. 80, D). 


The individual bundles of the monocotyledon stem vary in structure with 
the several genera. The bundles vary also in structure in the different parts 
of the plant and those of the internode frequently differ from those of the 
node of the stem. The bundle of the rootstock of Acorns coUdhus (Fig. 81, 
A) is a typical concentric bundle. In this bundle the phloem is located in 
the center, as a core. The phloem consists of sieve tubes and companion 
cells and a considerable amount of undifferentiated parenchyma. A thin 
cylinder of xylem tissue, consisting mostly of vessels, surrounds the central 
phloem core. The organization of phloem in the center, surrounded by 
xylem, constitutes the amphivasal type of concentric bundle. This type of 
bundle structure is frequently found in the underground stems of those 
types of monocotyledons possessing rhizomes. It is not characteristic of 
the aerial stems of monocotyledons of the grass type, although it may occur 
in the mtemodal regions of these plants. 

In the mtemodes of the stems of cereals, such as com and wheat, and in 
other grasses, another type of bundle occurs. In this case, the phloem is 
not surrounded by the xylem but is located toward one side of the bundle 
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generally the sitle toward the circumference of the stem. The phloem 
consists of sieve tubes and veiy distinct companion cells of small diameter 
which \isually are stpiare in cross section. Tlie xylem is located adjacent 
to the phloem and usually on the side toward the center of the stem. The 


vascular tissues, tlierefore, assume the collateral organization (Fig. 81, B). 
The xylem consists of ringed, spiral, and pitted vessels, some fibers, and 
parenchyma. Frequently in this type of bundle a cavity is formed in the 
parenchyma just inside the xylem tissues. This is due to rapid growth and 
the separation of some of the cells, leaving a large intercellular space. 




Fig. 81. A, aniphiva^ui bundle of Acorns .showing structure of the bundle with phloem sur¬ 
rounded by xylem; B, collateral bundle of corn. 


Usually there is a layer of sclerenchyma tissue, several cells in thickness, 
more or less completely surrounding the bundle. In many types of mono¬ 
cotyledons this bundle sheath is rather thick. This is particularly true in 
the bamboo (Fig. 80, C) where the many bundle sheaths of sclerenchyma 
form an important strengthening tissue of the plant. Bundles of the 
monocotyledons have no cambium layer and, therefore, cannot continue 
growth as do the dicotyledons. Bundles lacking cambium are called 
“closed” bundles, meaning that they are closed to indefinite growth. 

Typically, cambium is absent in monocotyledon stems, and secondary 
growth, therefore, does not occur. In these cases, the whole plant is com¬ 
posed of primary tissues differentiated from the primary apical meristems 
and the primary intercalary meristems located in the regions of the nodes 
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and near the bases of leaves. A few monocotyledons, however, have a 
feeble cambium which develops in the fundamental stem tissues and gives 
rise to a small amount of atj'pical secondary tissue. Many monocotyledons 
show traces of vestigial cambium in the bundles. Such caml)ium is fune- 
tionless. True interfascicular cambium is absent in monocotyled(jns. 

TYPES OF STELES FOUND IN PLANTS 


The term stele is applied to the vascular skeleton (tf the plant or to th(‘ va.HeuIar 
tissue as a whole. A number of different types »)f steles are fouiul in j>lanls, de¬ 
pending upon th'’ relative positions of the differ.mt ti.ssuos Jind partieuliirly the po- 
sitioiis of the xylom and phloem with respect to each other. These are tlie radial 
stele, the protostele, the ectophloic siphonostele. the amphiphloic slphonostele, and 
the dictyostele. 


The Radial Stele. The radial stele (Figs. 82, A ; s;j, A) consist.s <if a solid f.star- 
shapod in cross section) central mass of xylem. with iKiinted radiating arms extending 
radially toward the pcricycle. The protoxylem forms the iK>inted arms of the xyletn 
and the metaxylem occupies tlic center of the stele. The pliloem lies between the 
radiating arms, occupying radii that alternate with those of the protoxylem. The 
number of radiating arms of xylem varies from two to many, the terms diarch, trlarch, 
tetrarch, etc., being used to designate the number of such arms (Fig. -17, I). It should 
be observed that in this type of stole there is no i>ith at all, although a stage of devel¬ 
opment of the stele may ho found in which the central metaxylem cells have not yet 
been differentiated and may, therefore, appear like fundamental tissue. 

The radial stole is regarded as the most primitive type of stele. It is found in the 
roots of all vascular plants but in no stems except those of a few primitive va.scular 
plants like Lycopodium. 


The Protostele. The protostele (Figs. 82, is similar to the radial stele 

in having a solid central core of xylem, but it diffora in that this core is cylindrical not 
radiating, and is completely surrounded by a cylimler of pliloem Tliere is again 
no pith. By some authors the radial stele is roiisidcrcd a form of prolosteh* The 
protostele is found only in the stems of certain genera of primitive ferns. 

The Siphonostele. The essential feature of the siphonostele is the arrangement 
of the vascular tissues m the form of a hollow cylinder with a distinct pith in the 

W so-called “hollow” ,>ortion. The phloem and xylem 

oi^m concentric cylinders. In the ectophloic siphonostele (Figs. 82. C; 83, C) the 

flmnw is surrounded by the phloem cylinder. In the 

amphiphloic siphonostele (Figs. 82, D; 83, D) there are two cylinders of phloem 

t^rnlrto The T ^5''="' cylinder, and the other ex- 

The presence of the leaf traces and the leaf gaps changes the general topography of 
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the stem in which they occur. A transverse section of a siphonostelic fern stem, for 
example, cut through un internode at a place not having a leaf gap, shows the vascular 
tissue as a complete ring, but a transverse section taken through the region of the node 
shows two crescent-sliaped aretis of vascular tissue of unequal size, the larger of which 
is the broken vascular cylinder, ami the smaller the loaf trace. The break in the 
cylinder is always on the side toward the loaf trace and is the leaf gap. The develop* 





Fig. 82. Diagranicnatsc representation of types of stoles. A, radial stele; W, protostele; C, 
octophloic siphonostole; D, amphiphloic siphonostcle; E, dictyostele; phloem stippled and 
xyleni shaded in each case; F, dictyostele of monocotyledons showing scattered, arn phi vasal 
bundles. {Drawn by CArw. Hildebrandi.) 


meat of the break in the cylinder caused by the loaf trace is but a local condition above 
which the cvlinder resumes its regular cylindrical arrangement. 

The Dictyostele. In the dictyostele (Figs. 82, E, F;83, E, F) the leaf gaps are so 
numerous and cause so many interruptions in the vascular cylinder that the whole 
stele appears to be broken up into distinct strands. The dictyostele is thus merely 
a greatly dissected siphonostcle and actually orginates as a siphonostele. The term 
“dictyostele’' means netted stele and is so named because the vascular strands form 
an anastomosing, or netted, system. These vascular strands should be regarded as 
distinct pieces of an original siphonostcle, the isolation of which has been accomplished 
by the development of numerous leaf gaps. Such a stele is found typically m cer in 
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erns and in a number of dicotj-ledons. The stele of the monocotyledons, with its 
scattered bundles, is considered to have a similar origin and, although appearing quite 

difTeient from the dictyostcle of other plants, is none the less usually considered a 
dictyostele. 


TYPES OF VASCULAR BUNDLES 

On the basis of the orientation of the xylem and phloem, the individual vascular 
bundles of the stele arc classified as radial, concentric, collateral, and bicoUateral. 
On the basis of whether or not the bundles contain cambium, they may be classified 
as open (with cambium) or closed (without cambium). Some of these types of 
bundles have already been mentioned in the previous pages. 

The Radial Arrangement of Xylem and Phloem. In the early condition of a 
radial stele, individual groups of xylem cells and of phloem cells are found next to the 
pericycle. the xylem and phloem lying on different radii and often se{Miratcd by un- 
dilTerentiated parenchyma. In this case there arc no separate bundles consi-sting of 
xylem and phloem but these tissues arc stiid to have a radial arrangement (Fig. 84, A). 



Fig. 84. Diagrammatic representation of type.s of va.-soular bundle.'^. A, radial arrangement 
of xylem and phloem; li, collateral bundle; C, bicoUateral bundle; D and E. concentric bun- 
dle.s; D, amphicribral; E, arnphivasal; phloem stippled, xylem cross-hatched throughout. 
{Drawn by F. Brown.) 


Concentric Bundles. In the concentric bundle, the xylem and phloem arc arranged 
concentrically; i.e., one surrounds the other, the two forming concentric cylinders. 
Thcic are two kiruls of concentric bundles, the amphicribral and the amphivasal. In 
the amjihicribral type (Fig. 84, I)) the xylem forms a central core and is surrounded 
11 cylinder of phloem. This type of bundle occurs in some of the ferns. In the 
amphivasal type (Fig. 84, E) the phloem forms the central core and is surix>unded by 
a cylinder of xylem. Amphivasal bundles are commonly found in monocotyledons 
with underground stems, like Acoras, ami often at the nodes of other monocotyledons. 
C oncentric liundles, as a rule, have no cambium and hence are closed bundles. 

The Collateral Bundle. The collateral bundle (Fig. 84, if), in contrast tOj the 
concentric bundle, is a wedge-shaped strand of vascular tissue in which the xylem and 
phloem occur on the same radius, with the phloem toward the periphery of the stem 
and the xylem toward the center. Collateral bundles are characteristic of the stems 
of dicotj’ledons and gymnosperms but are also found in some ferns and in monocoty¬ 
ledons like corn and other cereals. In the gymnosperms and dicotyledons, these 
bundles are of the open type, possessing cambium. In monocotyledons, cambium is 
absent from the bundle and in addition there is frequently a sclcrenchyma sheath 
around each bundle. 

The Bicollateral Bundle. The bicollateral bundle (Fig. 84, C) has the same general 
features as the collateral bundle but there is phloem both inside and outside the 
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xylem. The inner mass of phloem, frequently of very limited extent, is located next 
to the pith. The cambium layer occurs only betu'cen tlie xylem and the outer ma.ss 
of phloem. All tissues lie on the same radius. Bicollateral bundles arc found in 
stems having amphiphloic siphonosteles, viz., certain ferns and members of the cucum¬ 
ber family. The potato and the tomato have bicollateral bundles in which the Internal 
phloem occurs in small scattered strands. 

Open and Closed Bundles. The term closed bundle refei-s primarily to a vascular 
strand entirel}' lacking in cambium tissue, so that, after its celLs have taken on tl)eir 
mature characteristics, no additional new cells can be formed, and, therefore, no 
growth of the bundle is jxtssiblc. Often such bundles al.so have a definite external 
bundle sheath of heavy-walled sclereijchyma cells, !is in the corn bundle. In a<ldition 
to these two usual characteristics, all closed Ijundlcs originate Jis stninds of meriste- 
matic tissue and, therefore, arc to bo classe<l as primary tissue.s. The radial and 
concentric vascular strands of ferns and the ampliivjisal and collateral l)undles of the 
monocotyledons are closed bundles. 

On the other hand, open bundles ai’e characterized l)y the presence of cambium 
tissue which enables the bundles to maintain a continuous growtlj by means of which 
they increase indefinitely in size. Such bundles also lack a bundle sheath. While 
many of these bundles originate from strands of meristcmatic cells, others arise from 
the activity of cambium tissue at a later period. The collateral bundles of gymno- 

spernis and dicotyledons and the blcollatcral bundles of other dicotyledons are all 
open bundles. 


Summary of the Distinguishing Anatomical Features of Dicotyledons, 

Gymnosperms, and Monocotyledons 

Dicotyledons. 

1. Primary permanent tissues derived directly from apical meristems and consist¬ 
ing of epidermis, cortex, sometimes an endodermis, poricycle, vascular bundles 
(consisting of phloem, cambium, and xylem), pith, and pith rays. 

2. Presence of cambiums giving rise to strong development of secondary tissues 
(vascular tissues and periderm). 

3. Xykm composed of vessels, tracheids, wood fibers, xylem parenchyma, and 
wood rays. 

^ phloem parenchyma, and 

S’Sei"' bundles forming a hollow 

6. Bundles of the collateral or bicollatcral type 

8 I amphiphloic siphonostolo or dictyostclo 

Gymnosperms. 

'■ ““““ “■“* ‘he same as in 

exclusively of tracheids with bordered pits and wood 

P--=>‘y™-comp,eto absence of 
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4. Arrangement of tissues and bundles as in dicotyledons. 

5 Huiulles of the collatenil type. 

6. Stele—an ectophloie siphonostele. 

7. Bark and wood and annual rings as in dicotyledons. 

Monocot vledons. 

1. Primary permanent tissues derived from apical meristoms as well as from inter¬ 
calary meristems. Primary tissues consisting of a base of fundamental tissue 
through which vascular bundles are scattered. 

2. Complete absence of cambium except in a few species and hence no secondary 
tissues. 

3. Xylem and i)hloem comixjsed of the same elements as in dicotyledons with 
clitTcrent proiK>rtions of the different elements. 

4. Scattered arrangement of vsiscular bundles, but in a few species the bundles 
form a hollow cjdinder as in dicotyledons. 

5. Bundles of the collateral type or amphiviusal type, but always closed bundles, 
often surroundeil by a selerenchyma sheath. 

6. Stele, usually considered a dictyostelc. 

7. Stems not dilTerentiateil into bark and wood and no annual rings. Frequently 
a layer of selerenchyma immediately inside the epidermis. 

FUNCTIONS OF STEMS 

General. The most important f^znetions of the stem are probably 
mechanical support of the leaves, flowers, and fruits and the conduction of 
water, inorganic salts, and elaborated foods. It is chiefly through the 
growth and development of the stem that the leaves are brought into proper 
positions with respect to light while at the same time maintaining their 
connection with the water and mineral supply of the soil. Thus the 
leaves aix* enabled to carry on food synthesis. After the foods are made, 
the stem again provides the pathway thi'ough which these foods are i”e- 
moved from the leaves and carried to other regions of the plant. Similarly, 
the stem supports the flowers, fi’uits, and seeds and provides the conducting 
channels throizgh which these organs are supplied with necessary foods for 
development. In addition to this, stems usually serve as food-storage 
oigans in the plant. Cai’bohydrates and other foods may be stored in the 
pith, the cortex, the phloem parenchyma, and the wood rays. Food 
storage is a prominent function of the stems of many pei'ennial plants, 
furnishing for these plants the means of renewing growth in the spring. 
The stems of some species of plants ai'e also used for water storage. This 
is true of many of the cacti. Young stems and especially those of herba¬ 
ceous plants are green and carry on photosynthesis. Finally, the stem 
sometimes serves as a means of propagating the plant. While the number 
of species in which this occurs in nature is limited, it is made use of ex¬ 
tensively in the commercial propagation of many fruits and greenhouse 
plants. Such plants as chrysanthemums, coleus, carnations, and roses are 
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regularly grown from stem cuttings. Fruit trees are propagatcfl l)y bud¬ 
ding or grafting, both of which are types of stem propagation. Tlie ad¬ 
vantage to the grower of such a.se.xual methods of propagation is tlmt the 
new plants come true to tlie original type, whereas plants grown from seed 
often do not. 

Tissues Concerned in Water Conduction. It has already been men¬ 
tioned that the xylem, or wood, is the water-conducting tissue of the plant. 
While, in manj”^ parts of the plant, water and dissolved inorganic substances 
pass through parenchyma cells, it is chiefly through the tracheids and vo.ssels 
that these substances are transported. The very slnicturc of these ele¬ 
ments indicates this, but it can also be demonstrated experimentally. If, 
for example, a cut stem is placed in a solution of thionin or any other non- 
poisonous dye and allowed to stand for an hour or more, cut sections of the 
stem will reveal that only the tracheids and vessels are stained by the dye, 
proving that the liquid must have passed through those cells. That it did 
not move primarily in the walls of these cells can be proved by dipping the 
cut end of a leafy stem into gelatin, made liquid by warming it, and allowing 
the gelatin to be absorbed by the cut stem. If the gelatin in the .stem is 
allowed to solidify by cooling in water, and a small piece of the end of the 
stem is then cut off so as to expose the cell walls, and the stem is again 
placed in water, the .shoot will be found to wilt. 'J'his wilting results l)c- 
cause the cavities of the tracheids and vessels have been clogged with 
gelatin. Similarly, a leafy shoot that has been allowed to wilt will often fail 
to recover from the wilted condition when the stem is placed in water 
because the cavities of the cells are clogged with air. Still further evidence 
of the path of movement is furnished by girdling. Uemoving a ring of bark 
down to the cambium does not cause a plant to wilt, but if the stem is sup¬ 
ported and the xylem carefully cut out through a complete section of the 
stem, without injuring the phloem and cortex, the plant will wilt. This 
proves that the xylem is the only tissue that can conduct water at u rate 
fast enough to prevent wilting. In some trees, only the sapwood functions 
in water conduction, the older wood becoming clogged with tyloses, which 
are bladder-like protmsions into the tracheids and vessels from the adjacent 
living parenchyma cells. In other trees the entire xylem continues to 
function m water conduction. It is generally believed that most of the 
inorganic substances are also carried in the tracheids and vessels. 

Root Pressure. If the entire top of a growing plant is cut off a few 
inches above the ground and a glass tube attached to the cut end by means 
of rubber tubing, it will be found that sap gradually rises in the tube. 
It a manometer is attached to the cut surface, the actual pressure of the sap 
can be measured. In this case, it m\\ be found that this pressure rarely 
exceeds 2 atm. and is often lower. The force causing the exudation of the 
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sap from t!ie cut stem is called root pressure because it is thought to be 
caused by osmotic forces operating in the root. Sap also sometimes flows 
freely from twigs l)roken from plants in spring. Such e.xudation is par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in pruned grape vines and other plants. It is some¬ 
times called "l)leeding.” It is tlie same force tliat causes the sap of maple 
trees to flow in spring wlien they are tapped for maple-sugar making. 
Other trees exhibit the same phenomenon. 

While the pressure of the sap flow is relatively low, large volumes of 
liquid arc sometimes exuded. A sugar maple may yield 5 to 8 liters per 
day, a birch 5 liters, and some palms 10 to 15 liters per day. As much as 
50 litei*s per day lias been recorded for certain species of palms. The 
exudate consists of small amounts of sugars and other organic and in¬ 
organic substances besides water. 

Among the conditions necessary for exudation may be mentioned an 
abuntlant supply of water, a favorable temperature, the presence of living 
cells in the roots, and, in general, conditions that would check transpiration. 
There is little exudation at very low temperatures. If the roots are killed, 
no exudation takes place. Exudation is greater at night than it is during 
the day in leafy plants and in woody plants is far more pronounced in early 
spring before the leaves come out than during any other season. 

The fact that the exvidate of many plants contains sugar makes the 
phenomenon of some commercial importance in the maple-sugar industry 
and in the making of the Mexican fermented liquor pulque and tlie distilled 
liquor mescal. I3oth of the latter are made from the exuded sap of the 
century plant {Agave amcricaria). In the plant, root pressure may help 
to lift the sap in low-growing herbs, but it plays very little part in the 
ascent of sap in tall trees, as will be seen presently. 

The Ascent of Sap in Stems. In a previous chapter it was stated that an 
apple tree may lose as much as 90 gal. of water per day through transpira¬ 
tion. This means that there must be in the stem some method of transport¬ 
ing large cpiantities of water to the leaves to replace this loss. The question 
as to how such trees as the giant redwoods of California or the eucalyptus of 
Australia, species that may attain a height of 300 to 400 ft., can lift the 
enormous quantities of water required by the leaves, at a rate fast enough 
to prevent wilting, has interested students of botany for many years. It is 
not the object of this discussion to present in detail all of the many theories 
that have been advanced to explain this phenomenon but to review some 
of the forces that may operate and to explain briefly the most likely method 
by which the sap rises to the tops of the tallest trees. 

Exudation Pressure or Root Pressure. From the fact that a stem may 
continue to give off water when the entire top is cut off, as mentioned in 
the preceding section, it might be thought that the sap is forced up flora 
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below by the osmotic forces operating to produce root pressure. Careful 
consideration of the matter, however, will show that root pressure is a 
wholly inadequate force in lifting sap to the tops of tall trees. In the first 
place, such pressure rarely exceeds 2 to G atm., whereas it has been estimated 
that about 20 atm. are necessary to lift the sap to the tops of the tallest 
trees. Furthermore, root pressure is lowest when transpiration is highest. 
In addition, it might be mentioned that negative pressures have frc(iuentlj' 
been registered in the stems of trees. Such negative pre.ssurcs would not be 
found if the sap were forced up from below. That the roots are not neces¬ 
sary for the ascent of sap is indicated by the fact that the severed top of the 
plant does not wilt when placed in water. Not only is this true but accu¬ 
rate measurements show that it will lift the water with a force of several 
atmospheres. Many plant physiologists believe that root pressure is not 
even an aid to the ascent of sap. 

Atmospheric Pressure. If the outside of the stem were entirely scaled 
off from air, so that the xylem could act as a straight system of tubes from 
root to leaf, loss of water at the top of the column might be thought to 
create a vacuum, with the result that atmospheric pressure, acting on the 
lower end of the column, might force the water up to prevent the vacuum 
from being formed at the top. Unfortunately, few of these conditions 
operate in the plant. There is no free surface at the bottom of the column 
upon which atmospheric pressure could operate, since the water is lifted 
from living cells of the roots. Furthermore, the maximum height to which 
atmospheric pressure could lift the sap, even if all the necessary conditions 
were operating, would be less than 32 to 33 ft. 

Capilhrily. The fact that vessels and tracheids, through which the sap 
rises, are capillary tubes suggests immediately that some liquid could rise in 
these elements by capillarity. Undoubtedly, capillarity does operate in 
the wood, but from the known diameters of the vessels and tracheids it is 
obvious that such rise could not exceed a few feet at the most. It is a 
well-knowm fact that the smaller the capillary tube the higher will a liquid 
rise in it. We should, therefore, expect to find that the tallest trees would 
have the smallest vessels, but the reverse is often actually found to be true. 
Furthermore, in many trees the spring wood, which is developed when the 
need for water is greatest, is usually made up of larger vessels than is the 
late summer wood. For these as well as other reasons, capillarity may be 
dismissed as a force taking any active part in sap ascent. 

Other Possible Forces. One of the older theories regarding sap ascent 
assumes that the water is vaporized at the bottom of the column and passes 
up as vapor to the top of the column where it is condensed back to a liquid. 
In addition to the difficulties involved in considering the effect of tempera¬ 
ture on such vaporization and condensation, even if it did take place, such a 
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method could not operate with sufficient speed to supply the demands of 
tlie plant during rapid transpiration and would account for the movement 
of pure water only and not the movement of inorganic substances dissolved 
in the sap of the vessels and tracheids. 

The great Gei-man plant physiologist Julius Sachs believed that the 
water movetl in the walls of the xylem cells by imbibitioiial force. Water 
is undoubtedly found in the walls of the xylem cells; but from the fact 
that plants wilt when the cavities of the vessels are clogged, it is obvious 
that this method could not supplj’ the water fast enough. 

The late plant physiologist Bose, of India, revived another of the older 
theories, viz., that the living cells all along the stem and, according to Bose, 
particularly those of the inner cortex provide osmotic forces which force the 
sap upward by a sort of system of relay pumps. This theory has little 
support anatomically or experimentally. It has been found that the sap 
still continues to rise after all the cells have been killed in long sections of 
tlie stem extending over manj' feet. 

The Cohesioti Theory. Up to the present time the most satisfactory 
explanation that has been offered to explain the ascent of sap is the cohesion 
theory. This theory assumes that the water is drawn up through the 
xylem by a pull applied at the top of the water column and that this pull 
is transmitted downward through the cohering water in the vessels and 
tracheids. The pull, at least during high transpiration, is caused by the 
evaporating power of water in the leaves but is limited in amount by the 
osmotic pressure of the leaf cells. The pull may also be created by a water 
deficit in the hydrophilic colloids of the cells at the top of the water column. 
This deficit tends to be relieved by creating a pull on the water in the 
vessels and tracheids. The water column in these vessels and tracheids 
does not break because of the tensile strength (cohesion) of the water 
column itself. It has been estimated that the total pull required to main¬ 
tain the column at maximum transpiration does not exceed 20 atm. The 
osmotic pressure of the leaf cells has been found to average around 30 atm. 
and hence is adequate to create this pull. Furthermore, the imbibitional 
force of the colloids of the leaf and of the young twigs may reach a value of 
sev'eral hundred atmospheres. The tensile strength of the sap has been 
measured and found to exceed 150 atm. in some cases. This force also 
seems to be more than adequate. The theory assumes that there is an un¬ 
broken water column from roots to leaves. This apparently has also been 
found to be true, although many of the cells of the xylem may be filled with 
air without destroying the continuity of water. It might further be men¬ 
tioned that the fact that negative pressures of 10 to 20 atm. have been ob¬ 
served in stems supports a theory which assumes that the sap is pulled up 
from above rather than forced up from below. Furthermore, the trachea, 
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which are exclusively water-conducting cells, are usually thickened by rings, 
spirals, and bars on the inside, which enables them to withstand a pull from 
the top of the column rather than a pressure from below or within the cells. 

The cohesion theory explains the ascent of sap exclusively on a physical 
basis. It excludes the living cells along the water column from taking any 
part in the lifting of the sap, although it requires the cells at the top of the 
column to be living cells. It should also be remembered that the water 
reaches the xylem at the bottom of the column through the living cells of 
the root, even though these cells may take no part in actually causing the 
sap to rise. Consequently sap ascent takes place only in a living plant. 

At the present time there is more experimental evidence in support of the 
cohesion theory than of any other theory that attempts to explain the 
ascent of sap. 

Conduction of Food. The xylem is concerned chiefly with the conduction 
of water and inorganic substances. Since there are many storage cells in 
the wood rays lying next to the xylem vessels and tracheids, it is not un¬ 
usual to find such foods as sugars in the sap of the xylem. It is generally 
believed, however, that the principal channel for the translocation of 
elaborated foods is the phloem. The structure of the sieve tubes is such as 
immediately to suggest conduction as their main function. Furthermore, 
chemical analysis of the contents of the phloem cells shows them to consist 
largely of dissolved carbohydrates, proteins, and other nitrogen com¬ 
pounds. It is often found that sieve tubes are largest and the phloem better 
developed in stems in which there is obviously a rapid and large movement 
of food, as in the peduncles of some flowers and large fruits and in many of 
the elongated stems of cucurbits such as the pumpkin and the squash. 
That the phloem is the chief food-conducting tissue is also proved by gir¬ 
dling experiments. If a ring of bark is removed from the lower part of a 
cutting of willow or privet and the cutting placed in water, roots will de¬ 
velop only above the girdle, showing that the food necessary for their 
development can be obtained only from the upper part of the stem. If the 
xylem carried the food, roots should develop below the girdle as well as 
above it. The fact that girdling of apple trees in early June sometimes 
increases the production of blossoms and fruit the following year also 
indirectly supports the contention that the phloem carries the food, since it 
is thought that the development of flower buds is conditioned by the carbo¬ 
hydrate supply in the stems at this time. When stems are left intact, much 
of the carbohydrate moves to the roots. Girdling prevents the movement 
to the roots and thus tends to mcrease the carbohydrate content of the stem 
above the girdle If the girdling is done at any other season of the year 
^au sprmg, It often kills the plant through starvation of the roots, a fact 
Which agam mdicates that the phloem carries the food, 
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While there is considerable evidence that foods are transported in the 
phloem, little is accurately known concerning the mechanism of this move¬ 
ment or the forces that bring it about. There is some evidence that some 
of the inorganic salts may also be transported in the phloem. Apparently 
these minerals as well as the foods can move upward as well as downward 
in the phloem. 

STEMS OF UNUSUAL FORM AND FUNCTION 

Stems, like leaves and roots, may have forms and perform functions not 
associated with those of the typical organ or at least not associated with the 
majority of stems. Deviations from the types of stems thus far described 
are widespread and numerous. Some of the more prominent, important, 
and unusual ones are described in this section. 

Underground Stems. All underground, or subterranean, stems may be 
looked upon as unusual, since one of the primary functions of the ordinary 
stem is that of displaying leaves to the light. Because of their under¬ 
ground position they are often mistaken for roots. There are four principal 
kinds of underground stems, viz. rhizomes, or rootstocks, tubers, corms, 
and bulbs. 

Rhizomes, or Rootstochs. The rhizome, or rootstock, in the least modified 
form is merely a horizontal stem growing beneath the surface of the soil. 
In some cases, it is only partly covered. It may be compared with the 
prostrate or creeping aerial stem. Though often erroneously called roots, 
rhizomes are really stems, as is evident from the fact that they consist of a 
series of joints which arc the stem nodes. At each joint or node there is a 
leaf, commonly reduced to the form of a small scale. In the axil of this leaf 
a bud is produced. Thus rhizomes, like typical stems, are characterized by 
the presence of nodes and internodes, leaves, and axillary buds. Roots 
have none of these features. Rhizomes give rise, at the nodes, to roots as 
well as to leaves and buds. This is also true of many horizontal aerial 
stems and of the upright stems of certain plants if they are placed in a 
moist environment. Such roots are easily distinguished from the stems 
which give rise to them. 

Plants with rapidly elongating rhizomes, such as Canada thistle and 
quack grass (Fig. 85), spread quickly and widely. When cut up, as in 
plowing and cultivating, each piece produces a new plant. It is this 
feature which makes such plants obnoxious weeds, difficult to eradica,te. 
Rhizomes are perennial structures that live over the winter. In the spring 
some of their buds develop into upright leafy shoots which eventually 
produce flowers and seeds, while others form new subterranean shoots. 
This is repeated again and again. In the meantime, the older portions o 
the rhizomes often die, thus severing the connections between younger 
branches and giving rise to many separate plants, A rhizome may be cut 
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into as many pieces as there are nodes and each piece will produce a new 
plant if there is sufficient food stored in it to enable the hud to develop into 
an aerial shoot. Furthermore, pulling or cutting off the lop of a plant with 
rhizomes does not kill it. New shoots arc readily produced from the 
underground buds. This situation is very different from that of the ordi¬ 
nary plant with only roots as subterranean parts. Cutting off the top of 
the ordinary plant completely destroys it except in unusual cases in which 
the root is capable of giving rise to adventitious buds. Repeatedly cutting 



Fio. 85. Quack grass {Agropyron repena), showing underground stem or rhizome, bcariiic 
roots, leaves, and aerial shoots. {Drawn by Elsie M. McDougle.) 

off the shoots as they develop from a rhizome-will, however, ultimately 
;cause the stored food reserves to be exhausted and will kill the plant. 

: - In some plants the rhizome elongates less rapidly, becomes short and 
stout; and contains a considerable amount of stored food, usually starch. 
The length of the living portion of such rootstocks varies from less than an 
•inch-toafoot ormore. Iris, canna (Fig. 86, A), some mints, and Solomon’s 
seal (Fig. 86, B) furnish examples of this type. Many common forms of 
ms have rootstocks which are partly uncovered and bear true leaves which 
closely overlap each other because of the shortened intemodes. Leaf scars 
m the form of rings mark the former points of attachment of the leaves, 
in the mmts the rootstock is buried and only scale leaves are formed 




I Hi. s{i, .1, rhizohie of nuwui. .showinq x alo 1eavo>. a. n, uiu! iDteniodos, i; /i, rhizomes 

of S<)l(>nioh’> >eal. >howiTjq circular .srar> (>cal>> left In* :il)>ci»o(J sterns, nodes, and intcniodcs. 

In Solomon’s s(’al tlic rootstock is also Imriod. lOach year it sends up at 
th(“ end ot the rootstock a siiifile shoot which hears the foliage and flowers 
and ilies in the autumn, finally separating from the rootstock. A circular 



Fig. >s 7. .Mrjdificd stciiiri. .1 and If. tunicate bulb of onion in vortical and tran.svcrse sectiona. 
.sliowiiiK .-^c-alcs. wliicli are leaf ba-,es. and a very .short .stem; C, tunicate bulb of Huficuitfi, 
showiriK a partiallv differentiated flower clu.'ter within the bulb; D, scaly bulb of Easter li y, 
E-G. conns; E. Gladiolus; F and G. Crocus; the rings shown on F and G are nodes; //. potato 


tuber; the eyes are nodes with buds. 


scar i.s left at the point wlierc the shoot was attached. Because this scar 
looks something like the impression of a seal upon wax the plant came to be 
called Solomon’s .seal. Since but one "seal” is formed each year, the limits 
of the years’ growth of the rootstock can easily be determined. 
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S' adhesive clicks at tl.eir tips; li. grape tendrils (Fit,a ap.); C huteher’s-broom 

(Hiscus sp.); tlio leaflikc organs are modified stems (eladophvlls) at tlie'.•pntf.r nf i t 

leaves at the nodes ' ”‘’''''® '™'‘‘ themselves bear 
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Tubers. When rhizomes become enlarged at the growing tips by the 
accumulation of stored food, commonly starch, tubers are produced, like 
those of the Jerusalem artichoke or the potato (Fig. 87, H). The “eyes” of 
the potato are nodes at each of which several buds are produced in the axils 
of small scale-like leaves. Tubers are organs of food storage. In the 
autumn the rootstock dies except for the tubers which are left disconnected 
in the ground, each one capable of producing new plants in the spring. 
Potatoes are regularly propagated by cuttings of the tubers. 

Conns, or Solid Bulbs. A corm, illustrated by the crocus (Fig. 87, F-G), 
is a very short, thick rhizome, or rootstock, often much broader than long 

and usually growing upright 
rather than horizontally. Buds 



Fig. 89. The giant cactus {Saouaro «p.) (Pfto- 
lograph hy Dr. F. W. Owent.) 


and roots are often produced at 
the nodes. The buds produce 
the new plants. Some of them, 
after a time, grow into new 
corms and the old one dies. 
The scaly husk of the corm 
consists of the dead remains of 
leaf bases. These are quite 
prominent on gladiolus corms 
(Fig. 87, A’). 

Bulbs. The bulb may be re¬ 
garded as a short stem with 
fleshy leaf bases, commonly called 
scales. When the scales extend 
completely around the bulb, so 
as to appear in cross section as 
a closely compacted series of 
concentric rings, as in the onion 
(Fig. 87, A, B), the bulb is said 


to be tunicate, or coated. The tulip, hyacinth (Fig. 87, C), and leek are 


also of this type. When there are numerous narrow scales, not completely 
encircling the stem, as in the lily, the bulb is said to be scaly (Fig. 87, D). 


Aerial Stems of Unusual Form. Aerial stems may be unusually long, as 


in plants with climbing or creeping stems. Climbing stems, or vines, 
usually rest upon or are attached to some support and often climb by means 
of special devices. Those of the rambler type simplj'^ rest on the tops of 
other plants, often on bushes and rapidly growing herbs. Many of these 
stems have epidermal outgrowths in the form of prickles or spines ^yhich 
enable them to stick to their support. Certain roses, briars, and bitter¬ 
sweet are ramblers. Root climbers, such as climbing hydrangea (Fig. 49), 
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English ivy, and poison ivy, climb by means of adventitious roots arising 
along the side of the stem in contact with its support. Tendril clvnbcrs 
climb by means of tendrils, which are sometimes modihed leaves or leaf 
parts, as described under the section on unusual leaves. In some cases, 
however, the tendrils themselves may be modified stems as in the grape 
and Boston ivy (Fig. 88, A, B). The tendrils of the Boston ivy are pro¬ 
vided with adhesive disks. In the case of tmners, the entire stem winds 
about its support. Examples may be found in the morning-gloi-y, pole 
beans, and false bittersweet. 

Creeping, or prostrate, sle7ns trail along the surface of the ground and 
take root at the nodes. Trailing arbutus, ground pine, and partridge berry 
have such stems. Those of the strawberry, called runnel's, eventually take 
root at the tips, form buds, and give rise to new plants. Stems like those of 
black raspberry, currant, gooseberry, or dewberry bend over to the ground, 
take root, and send up a vigorous shoot which becomes an independent 
plant when the parent stem dies or is cut. Stems of this type as well as 
some creeping stems that regularly root at the nodes are sometimes 
called stolons. Ojfsets are shorter branches, radiating outward along the 
ground in all directions from a main stem and fonning clustei’s of leaves at 
their tips. These are formed in old hen-and-chickens, some lilies, and 
houseleek. 

Other types of unusual aerial stems include vnusually short stems found 
in the so-called stemless plants, such as the dandelion and the common 
plantain, and aerial bulblets, which are similar to small underground bulbs 
and which are formed in the axils of tiger-liiy leaves and on the flowering 
shoots of onions. It is obvious that aerial as w’ell as underground stems 
may be organs of vegetative propagation. 

Stems in plants having highly modified leaves which carry on little or no 
photosynthesis or in plants with ephemeral leaves may be the chief photo- 
synthetic organs of the plant. In some cases represented by such plants 
as asparagus and butcher’s-broom (Fig. 88, C), these stems simulate leaves 
hence are called cladophylls. Sometimes they are stout and fleshy as 
m cacti (Fig. 89) and many other xerophytes. These stout, fleshy stems 
are also frequently storage organs for food and water. 

Finally, stems, as well as leaves, may be thom-like. Thorns may be un¬ 
branched as in the Osage orange and thorn apple or branched as in the honev 

locust and buckthorn (Fig. 88, D). Honey-locust thorns usually arise from 
supernumerary buds. 
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GROWTH AND MOVEMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

An exact definition of the term “growth” is scarcely possible. Funda¬ 
mentally, it is one of the attributes of living protoplasm. It is the sum of 
those activities of protoplasm whereby a living organism progresses from a 
less mature to a more mature condition. It can take place only where 
there is constructive metabolism, culminating in assimilation, which is the 
making of living substance out of nonliving. Growth usually involves an 
increase in mass and volume, i.e., an increase in weight and size; yet mere 
increase in weight or size is not necessarily growth. A seed, for example, 
may swell to many times its original size by the mere absorption of water 
before any growth at all takes place. Or, again, a seed developing on the 
plant may increase markedly in weight through the deposition of food 
without manifesting any growth. Growth is more than a mere increase in 
weight or size. It involves a progressive change in form. This latter 
feature of growth is sometimes called development. It is manifested when 
an undifferentiated leaf primordium develops into a leaf or when a uni¬ 
cellular fertilized egg develops into a multicellular embryo. In both cases 
there is active growth. Furthermore, the change in form is irreversible; 
i.e.y the differentiated organ resulting from growth cannot revert back to the 
undifferentiated form from which it originated. Thus growth may be 
looked upon as an increase in mass or volume, accompanied by an irre¬ 
versible change in form and structure, all resulting from the activities of 
protoplasm. True growth, therefore, is restricted to living organisms. 

In the measurement of growth, it is usually increase in weight or size that 
is measured. Increase in weight and size usually occurs even in such cases 
as the sprouting of potatoes in cellars or the germination of seeds in the 
dark. While the whole potato tuber or the whole seed in these instances is 
losing weight by respiration and transpiration, the actual growing organs 
are increasing in weight and size at the expense of the stored food reserves. 
In the growth of green plants in light, the increase in weight and size resu ts 
from the absorption of materials from the exterior and from the synthesis 

of new substances within the plant. 

The growth of organs of higher plants involves not only the enlargement 

of cells already present but also the formation of new cells. The formation 
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of new cells by the division of those already present and their subsequent 
enlargement and maturation to their permanent forms provide the principal 
means of growth of any multicellular organ. Indeed, the entire plant body 
is developed from a single cell, the fertilized egg, which, by repeated division, 
develops into the mature plant. Because of its importance in growth, cell 
division is taken up in considerable detail in the pages that follow. 

CELL DIVISION 

In most plant cells, division may be considered as involving both the 
nucleus and the remainder of the cell. First, the nucleus divides by a proc¬ 
ess called mitosis. Generally, but not always, this is accompanied by 
division of the cytosome and followed by formation of a cell wall separating 
the two new protoplasts. 

The Division of the Nucleus—Mitosis. When the nucleus enters into a 
period of division, it is possible to recognize chromosomes as distinct 
entities in contrast with the nuclear network, or reticulum, of the non¬ 
dividing nucleus (Figs. 4 and 5). As division proceeds, the nuclear mem¬ 
brane and the nucleoli present in the resting nucleus gradually disappear. 
Soon the nucleus begins to elongate and the division spindle, or achromatic 
figure, appears. The typical spindle is drawn to points or poles at its ends 
and presents a circular view in cross section (Fig. 90) The spindle is im¬ 
portant in the dividing nucleus because it is the cellular mechanism for the 
final separation of the longitudinally divided chromosomes into two equal 
groups. The term achromatic figure as applied to the spindle in a dividing 
nucleus refers to its lack of affinity for the nuclear stains used to differenti¬ 
ate the chromatin. In most cases, the spindle is formed from the nuclear 
gel. The conspicuous radiating masses called asters that are seen at the 
poles of the division spindle in the cells of most animals and in the repro¬ 
ductive cells of some plants, however, are probably cytoplasmic in origin. 
The asters consist of a central body, the centrosome, and often an extensive 
system of radiating strands. The centrosome, or central body, of the 
aster is a definite cytosomic body that originates or is carried in the cyto¬ 
plasm. The polar astere of the achromatic figure may therefore be re¬ 
garded as cytoplasmic structures. When the division is complete, it is 
evident that some material of the old division spindle is left out of the 
reorganized nuclei and remains in the cytoplasm (Fig. 91). It is not 
certain that this is ever again incorporated into an achromatic figure. 

Once a nuclear division has been initiated in a cell, it becomes a process 
of constant change, and the chromosomes, generally clearly discernible, 
appear to be in continuous movement. Although nuclear division is usually 
described in terms of discrete phases, these are actually not separated 
phenomena, but are a part of a continuous process, and each phase merges 
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into the next. In the order of their sequence, the customary stages recog¬ 
nized in nuclear di\’ision are the prophase, metaphase, anaphase, and 
telophase. These tenns are used to identify the more conspicuous stages 
of tlie dividing nucleus. 

The Prophase. In the early stages, or prophase, of nuclear division, long, 
slender threads appear in the nucleus. These are the central threads, or 
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Fn;. 90. Mitosi-s in rell.s of root tip. A-D, prophasc staRos; E-F. metaphnsc stages; .4. 
early i)rophaHe; li, medium prophaj^e with ehronio.soino.s forming; C\ later prophasc, nur e' 
membrane disappearing and spindle forming; D, later prophaso, spindle becoming ^ _ 
and chromosomes grouping toward equator of spindle, nuclear membrane not cvi eii , . 

earlv inetapliase, clirornosornes definitely at equator of spindle; splitting of chromosomes 
be seen in some instances; F. later mctapliase, chromosomes grouped at equator of spinu , 
each chromosome shows a definite longitudinal split. 


chromoncmata, of the clirornosornes. The term chromonema (plural, 
chromonemata) means literally colored tlircad and indicates the affinity o 
these structures for tlie nuclear dyes. Structurally a chromosome consists 
of the centrally located, often coiled, chromonema and a surrounding 
matrix (Fig. 93, .1). Chromonemata are thought to be the structures that 
contain the genes, and their behavior during nuclear divisions is important 
in the distribution of the hereditary units to the cells. hile the chro- 
moncma seems to be a permanent feature of the chromosome, the structure 
and general nature of the matrix seems subject to fluctuation. It appears 
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to diminish and to lose its affinity for stains at certain periods and hy 
increase in amount and stainal)ility l)oeomes prominent at othei s. 

During the prophase of nuclear division, each of the slender chro- 
monemata appeal's to be split longitudinally. This splitting is preliminary 
to the separation of the two halves at a later phase. Althougli each ol the 



Fio. 91. Mitosis (continued from Fig. 90). A-B, anaphase; C-F, tolophaso; A, early ana¬ 
phase; the split halves of the chromosomes are passing from tlio equator toward tho polos of 
^0 spindle; iJ, late anaphase; most of tho chromosomes have reached tho poles of tho spindle; 
C, early telophase, chromosomes grouping at each pole of tho spindle; D, somewhat later 
te ©phase, chromosomes rounding up at poles, preceding tho formation of nuclear membrane, 
cell plat© forming on spindle at equator; E, late telophase, nuclear mombrano formed around 
new nuclei, spmdlo becoming indistinct; cell division is completed by formation of now wall 

from the cell plate; F, two new cells formed as a result of mitosis. 

# 

chromonemata is double as the result of the longitudinal split, this feature 
IS often difficult to demonstrate microscopically. Later in the prophase, 
coilmg of these longitudinally split chromonemata occurs, and they appear 
orter and thicker. At about the same time, the matrix can be seen 
more easily, and presently the stmetures take on the appearance of typical 
chromosomes. The matrix of the chromosomes in the later prophase and 
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following phases develops an affinity for nuclear stains. For this reason, 
the double nature of the chromosome structure tends to be obscured during 
a considerable part of the division process. As the division proceeds, these 
chromosomes, each with its double chromonema, or central thread, move 
to the middle section of the developing spindle (Fig. 90, D). This event 
marks the approximate end of the prophase, or first stage, of nuclear 
division. 

The Mclaphase. During the metaphase, or later phase of mitosis, the 
division spindle is completed and the chromosomes are assembled in a 
circular plate at its middle, or equatorial, region. In favorable material, 
the longitudinal split that appears in the chromonemata during the pro- 
phase and that has been obscured by the deep staining matrices of the 
chromosomes again becomes evident at the metaphase. Each of the 
chromosomes appears to consist of two longitudinal parts, or halves, that 
now may be called chromatids. This term means literally the descendants 
of a chromosome. The half chromosomes, or chromatids, are thus daughter 
chromosomes and their individuality will become more pronounced as 
division proceeds. The arrangement of chromosomes on the spindle is 
such that one of each pair of chromatids is directed toward one of the poles 
of the spindle and the sister chromatid toward the opposite pole. When the, 
chromosomes are aggregated at the equator of the spindle, the division has 
reached the metaphase. In most cases, the metaphase is probably of 
short duration. 

The Anaphase. The chief events of the anaphase are the complete 
separation of the two halves of each chromosome and their movement or 
migration to one of the two poles of the division spindle. The prefix 
ana in the term anaphase comes from the Greek and means “return, or 
‘•going back.” Thus the term anaphase means that stage of division 
during which the chromosomes go back to a nucleus after undergoing 
longitudinal splitting at the equator of the division spindle. As division 
proceeds into the anaphase, the chromatids, or daughter chromosomes, 
separate farther and each moves toward one of the two poles of the division 

spindle (Fig. 91, A-C). i • j f 

At this stage, the division spindle appears to contain numerous kinds o 

fibers. Some, called continuous fibers, reach from pole to pole and appar¬ 
ently have no connection with any of the chromosomes. Others, con¬ 
nected with the chromosomes, are called chromosomal, or tractile, fibere. 
They are attached each to a chromatid and extend toward the poles of the 
achromatic figure. The point of spindle fiber attachment is designated by 
various terms, such as insertion region, spindle fiber attachment, 
kinetochore, centromere, and many others. Although the term 
mere means literally central body, the spindle fiber is not always attached 
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in the middle and only very rarely exactly at the end of a chromatid. The 
location of attachment of the spindle fiber is definite and constant for each 
chromosome and may be anywhere between the two ends. The point of 
spindle fiber attachment divides the chromosome into two parts that are 
called the arms of the chromosome. As the sister chromatids separate at 
the equator and move toward the poles of the spindle, generally the part of 
the chromatid containing the fiber attachment is nearest to the pole, with 
the arms extending backward toward the equator. If the tractile fiber is 
attached near the middle region of the chromatid, the structure forms a 
V shape. In other cases, the migrating chromatid assumes the shape of a 
hook. 

The tractile fibers appear to assist or to guide the chromatids to the poles 
of the spindle after their separation at the equator. The forces involved in 
chromosome movement are, however, obscure. Although it appears that 
the tractile fibers may exert a pulling movement, this has not been demon¬ 
strated. Sometimes a third type of fiber may be seen stretching from tip 
to tip of the separating chromatids. These have been called interzonal 
fibers. 

The Telophase. As the two groups of chromatids reach opposite poles of 
the division spindle, they each begin to round up into a spherical mass. 
The chromatids, which may now be called chromosomes, clump together 
and again become indistinguishable as individual entities (Fig. 91, />). 
Toward the end of the telophase, definite nuclei are reorganized at each of 
the two poles of the spindle, with one of the clumps of chromatids as the 
center of each. During the reorganization of the two new nuclei, nuclear 
membranes are formed and the chromatin net, or reticulum, characteristic 
of the resting nucleus appears. Meanwhile, the number of nucleoli typical 
for this plant again become visible. With the reorganization of the two 
new nuclei, the telophase, or the last stage, of nuclear division is completed. 

After the division is completed and the two new daughter nuclei are 
formed, they may each resume the resting, or metabolic, stage generally 
known as the interphase. Far from being a period of rest the period of this 
phase is one of physiological activity. The nucleus may be thought of as 
passing from one resting stage to another with a period of division between 
them. Or, again, the nucleus by a process of growth passes from a resting 
stage into an actively dividing stage by means of which two new nuclei are 
formed, both of them subsiding again into a resting stage. The duration of 
the interphase, or stage between divisions, varies. In some cases, when 
^vision is rapid, the nuclei scarcely reach a resting stage before the next 
mvision begins. In other cases, the nucleus may remain in an interphase 
for an indefimte length of time. 

During the interphase, the material of the chromosomes, the chromatin, 
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appears to be distributed through the nucleus in the form of a net, or 
reticulum (Figs. 4 and 5). Because of this condition, individual chromo¬ 
somes are difficult to recognize. Although they are thought never to lose 
their identity us structural units, they appear at this stage as a mass of 
overlapping netted material. Actually the chromosomes in this condition 
are the e.xcecdingly attenuated chromoncmata of the chromosomes which 
have apparently lost all or most of their surrounding matrices. These 
threads become dispersed throughout the nucleus, and their overlapping 


presents the appearance of a network. 

The Division of the Cytosome—Cytokinesis. While the division of the 
nucleus is an important feature of the process, it is not the whole of cell 
division. In the ordinary vegetative, or somatic, tissues of plants mitotic 


division of the nucleus is usually accompanied by a division of the cytosome, 


or cell body. 


This process, called cytokinesis, generally starts in the telo¬ 


phase of the nuclear division (Fig. 91, IJ-E). During the telophase when 
the daughter nuclei are forming, the division spindle begins to expand at 
the ecpiutorial region. This expansion continues until the spindle material 
together with some cytoplasm makes contact at the side or lateral walls and 
fonns a diaphragm across the mother cell. The term phragmosome, or 
phragmoplast, which means a barrier or separating body, may be applied to 
this equatorial structure. In some cases, a cytoplasmic diaphragm may 
be formed across the cell before the nucleus undergoes mitosis. A'isual 


evidence of cytosomic division is the development of a thin transverse line 
of material called the cell plate at the etpiator of the division spindle. It is 
thought tliat in the early stages of its formation the cell plate consists of 
fluid material that soon becomes solid. The cell plate increases by accre¬ 
tions, becoming thicker and longer and gradually expanding until it reaches 
the side walls of the cell. The cell plate represents the early stages in the 
formation of the middle lamella of the end wall of the new cells. Although 
cell-plate formation is visual evidence of cytosomic division, cytologists 
consider that division of the cytosome is actually accomplished when plasma 
membranes are formed by each of the new protoplasts. The presence of 
plasma membranes sometimes may be demonstrated before there is muc i 
evidence of wall formation. The formation of the cell plate may be re¬ 
garded as an accompaniment rather than a cause of cytosomic division. 
The formation of the cell plate and eventually the cell wall between the two 
plasma membranes is the result of the joint activities of the two new proto¬ 
plasts During cytokinesis, the cytoplasmic mass; the plastids, and the 
mitochondria in the cell are separated and approximately half is incorpo¬ 


rated into each of the new cells. j r* „ 

In the cleavage divisions of the embryonic cells of animals and often in 

the formation of spores in plants, division of the cytosome, following nuclear 
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division, is accomplished by a process of furrowing. In this type of 
cytokinesis, the separation of the cytoplasm begins at two or more points at 
the periphery of the cell and proceeds inward toward the center fonning a 
deep cleft or furrow. These furrows eventually meet in the center of the 
cell, thus cutting the cytosomc into two or more parts, the number depend¬ 
ing upon the type of nuclear division that is involved. 

In summarizing the process of cell division, it may be said that it consists 
of two fundamental features: nuclear division, or mitosis, and the tlivision 
of the cytosome, or cytokinesis. During nuclear division, the chromosomes, 
with their hereditary units, the genes, are each si)lit longitudinally forming 


two chromatids, or daughter chromosomes. Duiing the splitting process, 
the genes which are arranged in linear order in the chromonemata of the 
chromosomes are each divided or duplicated, thus a replica of each gene is 


present in each of the two chromatids resulting from the longitudinal 
splitting. In mitosis, longitudinal splitting of the chromosomes is fol¬ 
lowed by a complete division of the nucleus into two. bkich newly formed 
nucleus thus receives one half of each original chromosome. In this way, 
the hereditary material is equally distributed to the two new cells without 
any change in chromosome number. During cytokinesis, the cytoplasm, 
plastids, mitochondria, and all other cytosomic materials arc also divided 
between the two daughter cells each usually receiving approximately equal 
portions. 

The daughter cells thus formed become entire cells and the chromatids 
develop into mature chromosomes like those of the parent cells. Although 
nuclear division is a continuous process, for the purposes of study it is 
divided into four phases or recognizable periods. When the division of 
the nucleus has been followed by the division of the cytoplasm of the 
mother cell, cell division is fully accomplished. It should be further 
emphasized that cell division is a fundamental feature of growth. 


Duration of Mitosis. Studies have been made of the duration of the mitotic 
divisions in several types of plant cells. Technical difBcuHies ijiherent in the study 
of dividing nuclei in living cells have limited the number of such studios as well as their 
results. They show, however, that differences in temperature within the limits of 
viability are accompanied by differences in the duration of the various mitotic phases. 
Mitosis in the alga Spirogyra has been observed to be accomplished within periods 
varying from 45 min. to several hours. Observations on stamen hairs of Tradescanlia 
(Fig. 92) have shown that the final phases of mitosis from the curly anaphase to the 
completion of cell rcoi^anization occupy periods varying from 45 min. to hr. 
From th^ and other studies, the conclusion may be drawn that the duration of mitosis 
may be little more than a half hour or may extend over a period of several hours. 

Structure and Individuality of the Chromosomes. From the time of the develop¬ 
ment of the idea tlmt the chromosomes are the bearers of the units of heredity and are 
therefore the physical basis of heredity, a great amount of study has been devoted to 
the nature and structure of these cell parts. The most dependable observers report 
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Fio. 92. Duration of nuclear and cell division observed in living cells of young stamen hairs of 
Tradescantia. In each scries, the same cell was observed at different times. Series A'. Ui 
metaphase as it appeared at 4:20 p.m.; 6. anaphase observed at 4:50 p.m.; c. division of cell 
complete, with the transverse wall formed, observed at 6:50 p.m. Series B: d, late anaphase 
as observed at 4:35 p.m.; e, telophase with indication of cell plate, observed at 5:00 p.B^i/r 
nuclear and cell division complete with transverse wall complete, at 5:30 p.m. Senes v. a, 
anaphase as seen at 3:00 p.m.; 6. late anaphase observed at 3:10 p.m.; e, telophase with ceU 
plate forming at 3:25 p.m.; d, di^^sion of ceU complete with transverse wall formed, at 
p.m. Vacuoles can be seen developing in the tip of the cell. 
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that the chromosomes are not perfectly homogeneous structures but that at least two 
materials may be discerned. There appears to be a structural basis containing denser 
r&ns appLontly of various shapes, often spirals (Fig. 93), The .„ve,,l,gators 
r^lize the difficulties of determining the exact structure of a chromosome because of 
the action of the chemicals used in the preparation of the microscopic mounts. - 
Whether or not the chromosomes retain their individual identity from one cell 
division to another is a question which has attracted considerable attention. There is 
much evidence to support the idea that 
chromosomes do actually retain their 
individuality throughout the series of 
somatic divisions and from one genera¬ 
tion of an organism to another. In 
certain plants with very small chromo¬ 
somes the chromosomes may be seen 
even in the resting stage. In others 
where the divisions follow in quick 
succession, with only a very short 
resting stage, the chromatic material 
may not form a complete network. 

In such cases, the chromosomes do not 
lose their identity but may be observed 
throughout the resting stage. Even in 
those cases where the network or 
reticulum of chromatic material is 
formed in the resting stage, it is thought 
that the breaking down of the network 
during the early prophose occurs at the 
natural boundary of the original chro¬ 
mosomes entering into the formation 
of the network. It may be added that 
a vast amount of experimental data on 
the inheritance of characters in plants 
and animals supports the idea of the 
continuous identity of chromosomes 
from generation to generation through 
all cell divisions. 

Direct Nuclear Division or Amltosis. 

This method of nuclear division is rather 
unusual and seems to occur only in de¬ 
generating cells or in cells with a special nutritive function. The essential feature of 
amitosis is the division of the nucleus during the resting stage by constriction at or 
near the middle portion. In this process there is no organization of chromosomes, 
no spindle, and no wall formation. The nucleus is simply squeezed in two by the 
constriction. In cases of amitosis, the two nuclei are not separated by a cell wall, 
but the cell remains in the binucleate condition. Since amitosis takes place generally 
m cells which are degenerating, it is needless to do more than state that the process 
does not occur to any extent in growing tissue. 

REGIONS OF CELL DIVISION—MERISTEMS 
^ many of the lower plants in which there is little or no tissue speciali¬ 
zation, cell division may occur irregularly throughout the plant. Con- 




Fig. 93. Chromosome structure. ^4, chro¬ 
mosomes from Illy microsporo motlier cell 
at reduction division, a spiral chromonoma in 
each of the two chromosomes; B and C, chro¬ 
mosomes splitting as seen in tho metaphaso of 
a mitotic division. (A, from a slide prepared 
by 0, P. Bollinger.) 
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scqucntly, such plants have no organs comparable with the roots, stems, 
and leaves of higher plants. In all multicellular plants in which there 
are specialized tissues, the formation of new cells bj' division is localized 
in rather definite regions called formative regions* or meristems. At¬ 
tention has already been called to the meristematic regions in previous 
chapters. It shoukl be emphasized here that all the permanent tissues 
of plants are derived from one or another of these meristems. Conse¬ 
quently, all the tissues of a plant may be classified as being either meri¬ 
stematic or peimanent. The meristems of plants, in general, are the 



Fio. 94, Growing j>tom tip of Elodea, B, enlarged view of the terminal portion of A; a, 
apical ineristein; Ip, leaf priinordia; i, leaves; 6, axillary buds. 


regions in which cell division takes place. They are the regions, there¬ 
fore, where growth of a multicellular organ is initiated and from which all 
the tissues of the plant directly or indirectlj' originate. 

Classification of Meristems. According to their position, meristems 
may be classified as apical, lateral, and intercalary. Apical meristems 
(Figs. 45, GO, 94) are those found at the tips of roots and stems, where 
they are commonly called growing points. They are responsible for 
the growth in length of the organs possessing them. In many of the 
lower vascular plants, the apical meristem consists of a single cell called the 
apical cell. In the seed plants, this tissue is made up of a group of cells. 
Lateral meristems are those situated along the sides of the stem and 
the root. The principal lateral meristems are the vascular cambium 
and the cork cambium, or phellogen. Lateral meristem cells divide 
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chiefly in one plane and thus cause the stems and roots in which they 
occur to increase in diameter. They are found chiefly in dicotyledonous 
plants and in gymnospenns. Intercalary meristems are parts of apical 
meristems which become separated from the apex by permanent tissues 
as the apical meristem moves forward. They are usually found at the 
bases of the uppermost internodes of the stems of many monocotyledon- 
ous plants (Fig. 53, B) and in Equisetum. In many plants tliey also 
occur at the base of the leaf. Like the apical meristems they function 
in increasing the length of the organ in which they occur. Unlike other 
meristems they ultimately wholly disappear as they arc transformed 
into permanent tissues. 

Primary and Secondary Meristems. Meristems may also Ijc classi¬ 
fied as primary and secondary. The primary meristems are those which 
persist from the time of their original development in the embryo or 
young plant in the seed. The principal primary meristems are the apical 
meristems of stems and roots and the fascicular cambium of dicotyledons 
and gymnosperms. The intercalary meristems of the monocotyledon 
stem are also primary meristems. Meristems that arise from permanent 
tissues are called secondary meristems. The most common secondary 
meristems are interfascicular cambium and the cork cambium, or phellogen. 
Both of these cambiums arise from cells that are already mature, the 
interfascicular cambium from parenchyma cells lying between the original 
primary vascular bundles, and the cork cambium from the epidermis, 
cortex, phloem, or pericycle. Other secondary meristems may arise in 
any part of the plant as a result of wounding or from other causes. Any 
living parenchyma cell is potentially able to develop into a secondary 
meristem. It is from such meristems that many abnormal growths, such 
as galls and tumors, develop. Such structures are often initiated by 
growth substances, which are described later in the text, and are often 
caused by insect injuries or by parasitic bacteria or fungi. 

The primary meristems of seed plants, and particularly the apical 
meristems, originate in the embryo within the seed. In many seeds 
the entire embryo is in a meristematic condition. In others the apical 
meristems have already been developed at the tip of the rudimentary 
stem and the tip of the rudimentary root of the embryo. These apical 
meristems, as well as the principal lateral meristems, persist throughout 
the life of the plant, causing stems and roots to increase in length and 
in diameter. The meristems which give rise to leaves (leaf primordia) 
and the intercalary meristems of the stems of monocotyledons and a 
few other types of plants have a limited duration. As soon as the organs 
to which they give rise are formed, such meristems become completely 
transformed into permanent tissues and therefore cease to exist. 
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CELL ENLARGEMENT AND DIFFERENTIATION 

Enlargement. When a cell divides, the two daughter cells together 
are at first only as large as the parent cell. Before growth can actually 
take place, the daughter cells must enlarge. Growth therefore includes 
not only cell division but also cell enlargement. In most of the meri- 
stematic regions of the plant, at least one of the daughter cells retains 
its meristematic condition and continues to divide. It is for this reason 
that such meristematic regions are perpetuated. The other daughter 
cell may also divide several times, but ultimately the cells arising from 
these divisions develop into permanent cells of one foim or another. 
In regions where elongation is occurring, it is the daughter cells nearest 
the apex that remain meristematic. The elongation of the other daughter 
cells causes the apex to move forward. In the division of cambium cells, 
one of the daughter cells remains cambium and the other, either directly 
or after one or more divisions, develops into permanent cells. 

The enlargement of the cells following division may take place in all 
dimensions or chiefly along one axis. The majority of the cells of such 
tissues as pith and cortex and the mature parenchyma cells of other 
ti.ssues result from approximately equal expansion in all dimensions. 
Fibers, tracheids, sieve tubes, and vessels are formed by the greater en¬ 
largement of the lengthwise axis of the cell. The shape and final form of 
all cells of permanent tissues are determined by the manner of enlarge¬ 
ment of the original daughter cells resulting from division. 

^'he enlargement itself results from the synthesis of new substances 
within the protoplasm and by the absorption of materials from adjacent 
cells or from the exterior. The first of these is sometimes called growth 
by accretion. The new materials synthesized often consist of hydrophilic 
colloids and osmotically active substances. These substances cause the 
cell to absorb water and therefore to stretch out. The expansion of the 
cell resulting from such absorption is called growth by distension. As the 
cell expands, the cell wall is thickened by the addition of new material, 
chiefly cellulose, made by the protoplasm. Usually the protoplasm itself, 
although it does increase in volume, does not keep pace in its growth with 
the increased size of the cell. In the original meristematic cell, the pro¬ 
toplasm occupies practically the entire cavity of the cell. As the cell 
grows, the vacuoles increase in size and many of them coalesce until 
finally there may be one large central vacuole with the protoplasm oc¬ 
cupying a peripheral position in the cell. ^ 

Maturation. As the cells enlarge, they gradually assume their per¬ 
manent shapes and forms. This final phase of growth is usually called 
maturation. As maturation proceeds, the cells become fully differentiated. 
While all the cells are alike in the meristematic condition, their shapes, 
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forms, and functions when they are fully differentiated are quite varied. 
The volume of the cell may have increased a hundred or a thousand times. 
The cells may remain living in the mature condition or may die. Ihey 
may remain parenchyma cells or become sclerenchyma, collenchyma, or 
highly differentiated xylem vessels, or sieve tubes. It is during the 
maturation phase of growth that all the different kinds of cells and tissues 
that have been described in the chapters on the leaf, the root, and the stem 
are developed. 

Primary and Secondary Tissues. The permanent cells that develop 
directly from the apical meristems are called primary tissues; those de¬ 
veloped from cambiums are called secondary tissues. Primary and 
secondary tissues have already been considered in the chapters on the 
stem and the root and need not be taken up here. 

FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH 

The rate at which a plant or an organ grows, as well as the shape or 
form it assumes, is determined by the combined operation of a multitude 
of complex internal and external factors. Internal factors are conditions 
existing within the plant, while external factors are conditions of the 
surroundings or environment of the plant. As stated by the German 
botanist Klebs, we may look upon a plant bud as a group of possibilities or 
potentialities, and what it becomes depends upon the factors brought to 
bear upon it. Of these factors, those which are external or environmental 
are more readily brought under control and hence have been more widely 
investigated. Relatively little is known concerning the internal factors. 
In the pages that follow, only a brief treatment can be given of the manner 
in which some of these factors operate. 

INTERNAL FACTORS 

Among the internal factors that affect growth may be mentioned heredity, 
the presence of growth-regulating substances, including hormones, vita¬ 
mins, and other physiologically active substances occurring in minute 
quantities, the general nutritional balance of the plant, and the correlation 
of plant parts. 

Heredity. It is the heredity or inheritance of the plant that gives it 
its potentialities for developing into a certain form. Each plant has a 
group of hereditary factors which are capable of influencing the develop¬ 
ment of definite characters, provided the proper conditions are supplied to 
bring these characters out. For example, when the Peking variety of soy¬ 
beans is grown in light from which the blue-violet end of the spectrum has 
been eliminated, the plants become twiners (Fig. 100, B). Four-o’clocks, 
on the other hand, although they grow unusually tall, do not become 
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twinei-s under the same conditions. The difference between these two 
species in their response to tliis environmental condition i-ests upon the 
fact that the soybeans have a hereditaiy factor for twining, wliile the 
four-o’clocks apparently do not. The Peking soybeans do not twine, 
however, under ordinary light, which shows the importance of environ¬ 
mental factoi-s in bringing out hereditaiy characters. Many of the gen¬ 
eral hereditaiy characters of plants, however, appear so constantly that 
even extreme variations in environmental factors fail to change them. 
A germinating bean seed, for example, cannot be made to develop into a 
pea plant or into any other kind of plant, no matter what environmental 
factoi’S are brought to bear upon it. It is for this reason that species 
remain fairly constant under all conditions. Most of the structural and 
other distinguishing features of species are caused by hereditary factoi*s 
that usually cannot be changed except by breeding. Heredity is there¬ 
fore one of the most important factors affecting growth and development 
in the plant. 

Nutritional Balance. The relative proportions of the foods—carbo¬ 
hydrates, fats, and proteins—in the plant body probably have much to 
do with the type of growth the plant makes. A “balanced ration” may 
be as necessary for the plant as it is for the animal. Since green plants 
sjuithesize all these foods themselves, the nutritional balance is condi¬ 
tioned by the supply of inorganic salts available to the plant as well 
as by the factors that influence photosynthesis. The importance of a 
proper balance between carbohydrates and nitrogen compounds in the 
j)lant has received the greatest attention of investigators. Thus it has 
been shown that when tomato plants are supplied with an excess of nitrate 
and an abundance of water, under ordinary conditions of light, they are 
likely to become excessively vegetative and unfruitful. In this case, there 
is relatively too much soluble nitrogen in proportion to the amount of 
carbohydrate present to induce flowering and fruiting. On the other 
hand, if nitrogen is withheld from the plants, without preventing photo¬ 
synthesis from taking place, f.c., by keeping the plants in good light, 
carbohydrates may accumulate in great quantities because they are not 
used in the synthesis of proteins and other nitrogenous substances, and the 
plants become very short and tough, nonvegetative and nonfruitful. 
They also become nonvegetative and nonfruitful, short and weak, when 
supplied with an abundance of nitrogen in the absence of sufficient light 
for active photosynthesis, in which case the carbohydrates are too low in 
quantity to permit the synthesis of higher organic compounds necessary for 
growth. Between these extremes there exists a condition of balance be¬ 
tween the amount of carbohydrate and the quantity of nitrogen compounds 
in the plant under which they become both vegetative and fruitful. This 
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condition, obviously most desirable from the grower’s viewpoint, is found 
when the plants are kept in good light and arc supplied with a moderate 

amount of soluble nitrogen compounds. . . , , 

The same correlation between a proper balance between carbohydrates 

and nitrogen compounds and growth and fruiting has been reported with 
other plants. Other relationships between foods and other compounds in 
the plant may also be effective in growth, but little is known about tliem. 

Growth Substances. Hormones. Hormones are substances which, 
though produced by the organism in e.xtremely minute quantities, are 
capable of producing profound physiological effects. In the animal 
body they are sometimes referred to as “chemical mcssengei’s” liecause 
they are produced in one organ and arc carried in the blood stream to 
another organ upon which they have their effects. Well-known examples 
of hormones found in the animal body are thyroxine, epinephrine, and 
insulin. None of these have been found in plants. Plant hormones, or 
phytohormones, have been shown to play a prominent role in the growtli of 
plants, influencing root and stem growth, the elongation of cells, the pro¬ 
duction of flowers, movement of organs, the dominance of certain parts of 
plants over others, and the production of many abnormal growths, such as 
galls and tumors. In addition to the true hormones, many synthetic 
compounds, such as indolebutyric acid, a-naphthalencacetic acid, a-naph- 
thalene acetamide, and many others produce similar effects on plants. 
The general term growth-regulating substances, or simply growth sub¬ 
stances, may be applied to all such substances as well as to the plant 
hormones and vitamins. 

Prominent among plant growth substances are the auxins, which are 
considered to be essential for normal growth in length and to be effective 
physiologically in other ways. They have been found in the growing 
tips of stems, in pollen, in seeds, in leaves, and in other organs of the 
plant. They are found particularly in apical meristems and cambiums. 
Since they occur in extremely minute quantities, ordinarj' chemical 
methods cannot be used for their determination. One of the earliest 
methods used for auxin determination is the so-called Avena test, in which 
young seedlings of oats {Avena sativa) are used. In the very young oat 
seedling, the growing shoot is surrounded by a sheath called the cole- 
optile. If 1 or 2 mm. of the tip of the coleoptile are cut off, the coleoptile 
no longer elongates at a normal rate. Placing the tip back on the cut 
coleoptile restores the normal rate of elongation. If the tip is placed on 
only one side of the cut surface of the coleoptile, the side on which it is 
placed grows more rapidly than the other side, causing the coleoptile to 
bend away from the side to which the tip was applied. This indicates 
that something produced in the tip is transported downward into the 
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Fig. 95. I. Sec legend at bottom of next page. 
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Fio, 95, II, Effects of growth substances (continued from Fig. 95, !)• A-D, crook-iicrkod 
summer squash; parthcnoc&rpic fruit produced by application of iiidolchutyrio acid to tlic 
style of an unpollinatod flower; B, a normal fruit resulting from pollination; C, .section of the 
fruit shown at A; D, section of the fruit shown at B; note seeds in D and absence of seeds in 
C; E-G, yellow plum tomato; E, control showing seeds resulting from pollination of the 
flower; F and G, parthcnocarpic fruits induced by spraying the flowers and i)uds with 0-iiaph- 
thoxyacetic acid (50 mg. per liter). (A-D, from phoiographs furnishal hy Dr. Felix G. Gusta/^ 
ion, Univeriiiy of Michigan; E~G, from a photograph furnUhed by Dr. F, IF. Zim merman, 
Boyce Thompson InslUule for Plant Research, Inc.) 


Fig. 95, I. Effects of growth substances. A, bonding of stems and loaves of tomato ro.sulting 
from treating one side of the stem with ot-naplithalencacetic acid in lanolin; 1, treated with 
lanohn only; 2-6, treated with 0.06. 0.1, 1.0, 6.0, and 10.0 mg. of «.naphthnloneacotic acid 
per gram of lanolin respectively; note epinasty (downward bending) of leaves; It, English 
holly {Ilex aquifolium) showing roots induced by treatment with indolcbutyric wid; un- 
ti^t^ controls on left failed to root; C, fruit of Bonny Best tomatoes; left, control untreated, 
yoymg development of seeds following pollination; rioht, parthcnocarpic (seedless)'fruit 
aeveloped after the flower cluster was treated with o-chlorophenoxvpropionic acid. 50 me 

furnished by Dr. P. W. Zimmerman, Boyce Thompson Institute for 
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coleoptile and affects its growth. If the tips of such coleoptiles are cut 
off and placed cut surface down on an agar gel for some time, some of the 
growth-promoting substance (auxin) diffuses out of the tips into the 
agar. If now a small cube of the agar is cut out and placed on one side of 
the cut surface of a coleoptile from which the tip has been removed, a 
bending of the coleoptile takes place away from the side to which the agar 
block was applied, indicating that the auxin has now diffused out of the 
agar into the side of the coleoptile to which it was applied, causing that 
side to grow more rapidly and thus causing a bending. Similarly, if the 
growing tips of other plants are placed on agar in this manner, auxins will 
diffuse into the agar and tiny cubes of this agar will cause bending of 
decapitated coleoptiles. It has been found that, within limits, the degree 
of bending of the coleoptile is proportional to the amount of auxin present 
in the agar cubes. By measuring the degree of bending, it is possible to 
deteiTnine the amount of auxin present in the agar. This method fur¬ 
nishes a means of measuring quantitatively the amount of auxin which 
diffuses out of plant parts. In practice, it is necessaiy to control tempera¬ 
ture and in other ways to standardize the method of procedure. Since 
the coleoptiles bend toward light, it is necessary to keep them in darkness 
during the procedure. It has been estimated that 1 part of a naturally 
occurring auxin from a stem tip in 110 million parts of water causes a 
bending of 10® in an oat coleoptile. 

Auxins can also be extracted from plant tissues with chloroform or 
ether. In water extracts made at ordinaiy temperatures, the auxins are 
rapidly inactivated by oxidizing enzjmries. One of the auxins, called 
heteroauxin, is indoleacetic acid. Since this can be obtained in a pure 
fonn, auxin activity can be compared quantitatively with that of pure 
indoleacetic acid. 

Growth substances (Fig. 95, I, II) are considered to be effective not only 
in stem elongation but also in the abscission of leaves and fruits, in the 
dominance of apical buds, in fruit development, in the initiation of roots on 
stems, and in tropisms, as is shown later in the text. They are also thought 
to be effective agents in causing abnormal growths such as the galls caused 
by insects, and tumors caused by fungi and bacteria. Such overgro\yths 
have been produced experimentally by injecting growth substances into 
plant tissues. The root nodules of the legumes are also thought to be 
caused by growth substances. The use of growth substances in the rooting 
of cuttings has become an established practice. Often cuttings of hard- 
w'oods that do not root readily can be made to root if treated w'ith growth 
substances. They are also used in a practical way to prevent the pre¬ 
harvest dropping of fruits such as apples. In fruits sprayed at the proper 
time with synthetic growth substances, the development of the abscission 
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layer is delayed. The setting of fruit in the tomato has been enhanced, 
and the production of seedless fmits in a number of plants has been ac¬ 
complished by the use of growth substances. Also, 2,4-dichlorophcnoxy- 
acetic acid, often classed with growth substances and commonly referred 
to simply as 2,4-D, has come into prominence as a weed killer. 

The exact mechanism of the action of growth substances has not yet been 
determined satisfactorily. There is some evidence that they may afTect 
respiration, enzyme activation, and perhaps other physiological activity. 
For noimal growth of a plant, there must be an adequate supply of food, 
i.e., carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. These are the building materials 
and must be present in comparatively large quantities. The growth 
substances, which occur in minute quantities, might be thought of as 
exercising the control over the utilization of these building materials and 
perhaps affecting their actual incorporation into the structure of the plant 
body. 

Vitamins. The vitamins are a group of organic substances that have 
been shown to have profound effects on the growth and health of animals. 
Since they were originally shown to be essential constituents in the diet of 
animals, although occurring in minute quantities, they were called at 
first “accessory foods.” Since they were obtained by the animal in foods, 
they were thought of as exogenous substances as opposed to hoimones, 
which were endogenous, i.e., produced within the body of the organism. 
This distinction does not hold with plants, since most green plants ap¬ 
parently are able to synthesize vitamins within their tissues. Hence, it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between vitamins and hoimones in the 
plant. Vitamins were defined by Willaman as “a class of substances, the 
individuals of which are necessary for the noimal metabolism of certain 
, .living organisms but which do not contribute to the mineral, nitrogen, or 
energy factors of the nutrition of these organisms.” By not contributing 
to the energy factors of nutrition, Willaman undoubtedly meant that the 
vitamins are not oxidized by the organism for their contained energy as are 
the foods. Some of them, such as thiamin, nicotinic acid, and ribo¬ 
flavin, definitely take part in energy transfer which occurs in oxidative 
metabolism, i.e., in respiration. Although they are identified with the 
nutrition or metabolism of organisms, the vitamins, like the hormones, are 
effective in minute quantities and can be looked upon as growth substances. 
They are not foods. Unlike enzjmes, the vitamins are used up by the 
orgamsm. Many of them are definite chemical compounds that have now 
been synthesized artificially. 

It has been kno\ra for a long time that plants are the principal source of 
most of the vitamins needed by animals but only comparatively recently 
has it been shown that they are essential to the life of plants. Among the 
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important vitamins that are synthesized by plants and that probably take 
part in the metabolism and growth of plants are the following: vUamin A, 
a fat-soluble vitamin derived from carotene and essential for normal growth 
and vision of animals; Bi, or thiamin, the water-soluble antineuritic or 
antiberiberi vitamin; B 2 , or riboflavin, a water-soluble growth vitamin; 
nicotinic acid, pyridoxine, or Be, and pantothenic acid, all of which are 
membei-s of the water-soluble B gioup and are the pellagra-preventative 
vitamins of humans, rats, and chicks, respectively; biotin, inositol, and 
p-aminobenzoic acid, which are also members of the water-soluble B group 
of vitamins; vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, the water-soluble antiscorbutic 
vitamin; vitatnin 1)^, ov calciferol, the fat-soluble antirachitic vitamin; 
vitamin E or a-tocopherol, the fat-soluble antisterility vitamin; vUamin K, 
a fat-soluble antihemorrhagic vitamin, and vitamin P, a flavone derivative 
concerned with permeability. 

The effects of vitamin deficiency in animals are studied by withholding 
vitamins from the diet. With many autotrophic plants, this method is not 
possible because such plants make their own foods and usually can also 
synthesize all the vitamins they need. Some of the fungi, however, are 
unable to synthesize certain vitamins. Roots and certain tissues of higher 
plants may depend upon other organs of the plant for their source of 
vitamins. Thus much of our knowledge of the importance of vitamins to 
plants has been obtained by studies with fungi, with isolated embryos or 
root tips, or with tissue cultures of higher plants on synthetic media. 

From the culture of isolated root tips on synthetic media it has been 
demonstrated that vitamin Bi, or thiamin, is essential for the growth of 
roots in vitro. 7’hus, when a short root tip of a pea plant is cut off and 
transferred to a suitable medium containing the necessary inorganic sub¬ 
stances and sugar, it will grow for a time at a comparatively fast rate. If 
now the tip of this root is removed and transferred to a fresh nutrient 
solution made up of inorganic substances and sugar, it will grow very little, 
and a third transfer may result in complete cessation of growth. If, 
however, a small amount of vitamin Bi is added to the nutrient solution, 
the severed root tip will continue to grow at a fast rate. Obviously, the 
original root tip contained enough vitamin Bi, which it received from the 
aboveground parts of the plant, to enable it to continue growth, but when 
this was used up, further growth was checked unless vitamin Bi was 
supplied to the nutrient medium. This indicates that the root tip is 
unable to synthesize vitamin Bi but must depend upon the aboveground 
parts of the plant for its supply. Examination of root tips that have 
failed to grow because of lack of vitamin Bi indicates that cell division 
has ceased. Thus it is shown that cell division in root tips depends upon a 
supply of vitamin Bj. Many other roots give the same response to vitamin 
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Bi, but roots vary in the amount of this vitamin which is available to them 
while they are still attached to the plant. With most plants, an adequate 
amount is available, and therefore the supplying of additional vitamin 
Bi to the roots of growing plants is often without effect. Some roots re¬ 
quire for normal growth not only thiamin but also nicotinic acid and 
pyridoxine. There is apparently a diversity of vitamin requirements of 
roots of different kinds of plants. 

Cultures of embryos detached from seeds, with cotyledons and endosperm 
removed, have also been made. Various workei-s have reported the need 
of such vitamins as thiamin, biotin, and ascorbic acid by embryos of dif¬ 
ferent plants cultured in this manner. Studies of this type as well as 
other tissue cultures of higher plants have demonstrated the importance 
of vitamins to such plants. 

Some of the earliest work on the relation of vitamins to plants was 
carried out with fungi, particularly with yeasts. Studies with fungi have 
been particularly enlightening. Some of the fungi apparently are able to 
synthesize all the vitamins they need for noimal growth. Othei's, how¬ 
ever, are distinctly limited in this respect and will not grow well unless they 
are furnished with certain vitamins in the culture medium. Thus, Phy- 
comyces blakesleeanus, a simple mold, cannot synthesize thiamin and will 
not grow unless this vitamin is supplied in the culture medium. Chemi¬ 
cally, the thiamin molecule is made up of two simpler substances, thiazole 
and pyrimidine. Phycomyces will grow if supplied with these two s\ib- 
stances but not if only one or the other is supplied. Other fungi can 
synthesize thiamin if supplied with thiazole only, while still others can do 
so if supplied with pyrimidine only. Other vitamins that have been shown 
to be necessaiy for certain fungi include biotin, pantothenic acid, nicotinic 
acid, pyridoxine, and inositol. Wide differences apparently exist among 
the fungi in their requirements for different vitamins. 

Some of the fungi have been found useful for vitamin bioassays, t.e., for 
the determination of the amount of certain vitamins present in foods or 
plant tissues. Such fungi have complete deficiencies for a given vitamin, 
and the amount of growth they make in a given time is proportional to the 
amount of this particular vitamin available to them. By measuring the 
amount of growth of such fungi in a culture medium to which is added a 
definite quantity of food or tissue, the vitamin content of which is to be 
ascertained, the vitamin content of the food or tissue can be determined. 
Thus certain races of yeast can be used for pyridoxine determination. 
Phycomyces blakeskeanus can similarly be used for vitamin Bi assays. 

The functions of many of the vitamins in plants have not yet been 
determined. Vitamin Bi and possibly other members of the B group of 
vitamins probably operate through their relationship to vital enzyme 
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reactions concerned in respiration. Some of them have been shown to be 
coenzymes. They are often very specific in their action and are sometimes 
effective in extremely minute amounts. Thiamin, for example, in some 
cases has been reported to be still active in a dilution of one part in 40 
trillion. One gram of biotin dissolved in 25 million gallons of water has 
been found to be sufficient for the noiTnal growth requirement of j-^east and 
of certain bacteria. The exact conditions under which they are syn¬ 
thesized in the plant likewise are not well known, although such environ¬ 
mental factors as light and the supply of inorganic substances have been 
shown to affect the content of certain vitamins in plants. 

Correlation of Plant Parts. It has long been known that the removal 
of one part of the plant may affect the growth of other parts. Removal 
of the terminal parts of stems, for example, stimulates to growth lateral 
buds which normally would remain donnant. For this reason, it is often 
possible to change radically the shape and form of a plant by pruning. 
A similar relationship exists between the development of vegetative 
shoots and flowei-s. Thus, if the flower buds of tomato plants are pinched 
off as they appear, the plant is stimulated to renewed vegetative growth. 
On the other hand, if the fruits are allowed to develop, vegetative growth 
is checked. In most annual plants, the cessation of vegetative growth is 
correlated with the development of flowers and fruits on the plant. 

Not only is the amount of growth an organ makes influenced by the 
removal of other organs but sometimes its whole form and structure as 
well. Thus the tendrils of pea leaves sometimes develop into broad 
leaflets if the foliage leaflets are cut away before the leaf has fully devel¬ 
oped. Similarly, the highly modified sporophylls (spore-bearing leaves) 
of some ferns become vegetative leaves if the ordinary leaves are removed 
before the sporophylls are fully differentiated. Many other examples 
could be given. 

The effect of removing organs on those that remain indicates that, in 
the normal growth of the plant, these organs must have a reciprocal 
influence on each other. The development of the vegetative shoot affects 
the development of roots; the growth of roots, in turn, affects that of the 
vegetative shoot; flower development affects vegetative-shoot develop¬ 
ment, and so on. Some of these effects have been attributed to the in¬ 
fluence of hoiTOones, but, in,general, little is known as to how they are 
brought about. Undoubtedly competition among the different organs 
for the food supplies plays a part. 

Periodicity of Growth—the Grand Period. The operation of internal 
factors is clearly manifested in the course of growth of a plant, as veil 
as in the growth of any one of its parts, from the undifferentiated form to 
maturity. The growth of a cell, an organ, or a whole plant does not 
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proceed at a uniform rate even when the conditions under wliieh the 
plant is growing are kept uniform. Growth starts at a slow rate, gradu¬ 
ally increases until a maximum rate is reached, and then falls off until 
it finally comes to an end. This can readily be sliown by measuring, at 
regular inter\mls, the size of a growing organ or plant from the beginning 
of its growth until it is mature and by plotting the increase in size against 
time. When this is done, a characteristically shaped curve is obtained 
similar to the one shown in Fig. 90, *1. If the actual size of the organ or 
plant is plotted against time, an S-shaped curve is obtained as shown in 
Fig. 96, B. Such curves are obtained no matter what measurement of 



Fig. 90. Curves showing growth of Mandarin soybeans. increase in height plotted • 
against time, giving a typical ‘‘grand period of growth curve/’ The drop in the curve during 
the third week represents approximately the period at which the seedlings had oxliaustod the 
reserve foods stored in the seeds and l>ccoino independent plants. The drop during tlie sixth 
week is correlated with the initiation of flower production, /f, the typical S-.shapod curve 
obtained by plotting the actual height of these same plants against time. {Drawn by F. 
Brown from kola by H. W. Popp, Effect of Light Intensity on Growth of Soybeans and Its 
Relation to the Avtoeaialyst Theory of Growth, Botan. Gaz„ 62: 300-319, 1920.) 


size is used. Sudden fluctuations in temperature or in other environ¬ 
mental conditions may cause irregularities in the curve but, if the whole 
period of enlargement is included, the general shape of the cuiwe will 
remain the same. The total period of enlargement of an organ or a 
plant is called the grand period of growth, and the first type of curve 
mentioned above is referred to as a grand-period curve. 

External conditions may shorten or prolong the grand period or they 
may change the ultimate size of the plant but they have little or no effect 
on the course of growth as indicated. This fact has led to much specula¬ 
tion as to the underlying internal factoi-s that bring it about. Most of 
the internal factors that have been mentioned, as well as others, have 
been individually championed by one investigator or another in explana¬ 
tion of it, but as yet no one of the explanations has met with general 
acceptance. The initiation of flowering, as mentioned in a previous 
section, has been definitely shown to be correlated with the falling off and 
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final cessation of vegetative growth. Other correlations of plant parts 
and general food relationships also probably play a part. 

In perennial plants, periods of active growth are followed by periods 
of rest. In such plants, each active period of growth follows the course 
of a grand period. The periodicity of perennial plants is most pronounced 
in temperate and arctic regions but occui's also in many tropical species. 
The development of flowers and fruits and of other parts of the plant is 
also periodic in perennial plants. \Miile periodicity may be influenced 
by external factors, it is probably governed largely by internal factors. 

EXTERNAL FACTORS 
General 

The effects of extenial, or environmental, factors on growth have been 
much more thoroughly studied because of the fact that many of these 
factors are more readily brought under control and their effects more 
readily obserN^ed. In the last analysis, however, the operation of external 
factors cannot be separated from that of internal factors. Any change in 
growth that results from the operation of an external factor can be ex¬ 
plained only on the basis of a change in the internal conditions of the plant. 
In other words, the mechanism of the action of external factors rests on the 
influence such factors have on the internal mechanism of the plant. It is 
in this manner that external factors may affect not only the rate of growth 
and the ultimate size of a plant or an organ but also its general form. 
Changes in general structure and foim are usually referred to as formative 
effects. Many of the external factors have a foi*mative effect on the plant. 
It should be emphasized that the actual growth of the plant results from 
the simultaneous operation of all factoi’s, internal as well as external. 
It is therefore not always possible to separate the influence of a single 
factor from that of other factors. 

Of the external factors influencing growth, radiation, temperature, and 
moisture have been most studied. The supply of oxygen, inorgamc 
salts, and carbon dioxide is no less important. These have already 
been referred to in previous chapters. The oxygen supply influences the 
respiration of the plant and through it, growth. It is considered m 
Chap. 12 and need not be taken up further here. The carbon dioxide 
supply affects photosynthesis, which in turn affects all organic synthesis 
within the plant and hence growth. It has already been considered m 
Chap. 5. The effect of inorganic salts has been briefly taken up in Chap. /. 
While it is definitely known that many of these salts are necessary or 
growth the exact manner in which many of them influence growth has not 
been satisfactorily determined. A detailed discussion of their possible 
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influences would be too involved in a work of this kind. Electricity, 
gravity, mechanical agents, insect and fungus injuries, and the presence 
of toxic and stimuiating substances in the environment also afTcct growth. 
The present discussion is restricted more or less to radiation, temperature, 
and moisture. 


Radiation 

Importance of Radiation. Probably no other environmental factor 
in nature plays a more important role in the growth of higher plants than 
does radiation, and particularly visible radiation or light. It is the 
ultimate source of all energy stored by the plant in photosynthesis, upon 
which all foims of life are directly or indirectly dependent, and without 
which all growth would ultimately cease. Light affects the germination 
of some seeds. After the young plant has emerged from the seed, its 
future is again influenced by the kind and amount of radiation it receives. 
Not only is the rate of growth of the plant conditioned by the environ¬ 
mental radiation, but the size and form, the internal structure, the compo¬ 
sition, the intensity of internal physiological processes, flowering, fruiting, 
and seed development of the plant are affected as well. The movement or 
orientation of plants and plant organs and the distribution of plants are 
likewise influenced by radiation. In short, radiation is a constant and 
important factor in the life of the plant from germination to maturity. 
It probably exerts a greater formative effect on plants than does any other 
external factor. 

Variability of Radiation. The universal source of radiation of plants in nature is 
the sun. Much of the radiation from the sun is scattered by dust particles and mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere. This diffused skylight is different in quality and intensity 
from direct sunlight. The combined radiation from the sun and the sky is commonly 
referred to as daylight. Both the quality and the intensity of daylight vary from hour 
to hour even on perfectly clear days. The intensity gradually increases from morn¬ 
ing to noon and decreases from noon to night. The variation in quality is manifested 
by the difference in color of sunlight in eai-ly morning or late evening as compared with 
noon. Quality, intensity, and duration of daylight (length of day) also vary with the 
season of the year. On cloudy days quality and intensity may vary from minute 
to minute and over a wide range. Those wide variations have made it difficult to 
study the effects of radiation on plant growth. Artificial light sources have been 
used for plant studies, but the radiation from these also varies widely. Furthermore, 
no artificial source has yet been found which approximates the quality and intensity 
of noon daylight in summer. 

Sunlight consists of infrared, visible, and ultraviolet radiation. Its spectrum 
extends from about 6,000 in the infrared down to 291 m/i in the ultraviolet (1 m^ = 
one-milhonth mm.). The region of highest energy value in this spectrum is usually 
in the yellow to green region. The energy falls off gradually toward the infrared 
and rather sharply toward the ultraviolet. For the sake of comparison with other 
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types of radiation, the approximate limits of different regions of the electromagnetic 
spectrum arc given in the following table : 


The Electromagnetic Spectrum 

Radio waves. 2,000,000 to 5,000 cm. 

Short electric waves. 5,000 to 0.025 cm. 

Infrared (heat). 320,000 to 720 m#i 

Visible region (light). 720 to 400 m#i 

Red light. 720 to 626 m^ 

Orange light. 626 to 595 him 

Yellow light. 595 to 574 m^ 

Green light. 574 to 490 m/i 

Blue light. 490 to 435 m/* 

Violet light. 435 to 400 m^ 

Ultraviolet.. 400 to 13.6 m/i 

X rays. .. 1.32 to 0.007 m#* 

Gamma raj’s of radium. 0.137 to 0.002 mM 

Cosmic raj’s. Less than 0.002 mM(?) 

Sunlight spectrum. 5,000 to 291 


It should be emphasized that no one source of radiation consists of any more than 
a limited region of the whole electromagnetic spectrum. Furthermore, the energy 
distribution in the spectrum of any two sources of the same range may be widely 
different. It is the spectral range and the energy distribution that are meant when 
quality of light is mentioned. Each region of the spectrum may affect plant growth. 
In the pages that follow, reference is made to effects of intensity, quality, and duration 
of radiation, with special emphasis on visible radiation or light. 

Effect of Darkness—Etiolation. Long before anything was accurately 
known concerning the effect of light on plants, the abnonnal development 
of plants in darkness had been observed. The general appearance of 
plants grown in the total absence of light is familiar to everyone. In 
most dicotyledonous plants, darkness causes excessive elongation of 
stems (Fig. 97), brought about chiefly by the abnonnal lengthening of 
internodes. Petioles are also unusually long, but leaf blades small and 
undeveloped. The complete absence of chlorophyll gives the plants a 
pallid or yellow color. Rosette plants, which in light have unusually 
short stems, sometimes develop upright stems in the dark. In mono¬ 
cotyledons, the leaves but not the stems become abnormally long in 
darkness (Fig. 97, C, D), but the leaves are usually very narrow. Roots 
are usually poorly developed in all plants grown in the dark. Plants 
grown from seed fail to develop flowers in the dark but, when grown from 
buds in which flower primordia have been developed, such plants may 
produce flowers in the dark. The flowers in this case are usually paler 
in color. Many other abnoimalities occur in specialized organs. 

The tissues of plants grown in darkness are unusually soft, weak, and 
succulent. Cells are large, thin-walled, and relatively undifferentiated. 
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Strengthening tissues are poorly developed. Leaf mesophyll is of a 
homogeneous, loose structure with little differentiation of palisade and 
vascular tissue. As compared with plants grown in light, the dry weight 
of such plants is considerably lowered, and the percentage of water in¬ 
creased. Sugars and soluble nitrogen compounds are usually higher in 
plants grown in the dark. 

Plants having the characteristics enumerated above arc said to be 
etiolated. The ability of etiolated plants to survive in the dark depends 



Fiq. 97. A-B, effect of darkness upon a dicotyledonous plant, the common bean {Pkoicolut 
fuZ^am); A, grown in weak, diffused light; B, grown in darkness; both planted at the same 
nme; C-D, effect of darkness upon monocotylcdonous plants, wheat {TrUieum aalionm); 
C, grown in darkness; D, grown in weak, diffused light. 

partly upon the quantity of stored foods available to them. Plants 
grown from storage roots, tubers, bulbs, or corms usually live longer in 
the dark than do seedlings. Unless light is provided, all higher plants 
sooner or later die. Death is hastened at high temperatures because of 
the rapid consumption of the food reserves brought about by increased 
respiration. It is interesting to note also that even a very small amount 
M light may profoundly influence the development of etiolated' plants. 
Thus It has been shown that as little as 2 min. of light per day is enough 
to cause etiolated seedlings of peas and broad beans {Vida Faba) to 
start to expand the growing tip (plumule) and to unfold leaves which 
otherwise would not have developed in the dark. 
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The cause of etiolation is not yet fully known although it seems to be 
definitely tied up with the activity of growth hormones. That it is not 
caused by the failure of photosyntliesis to take place is proved by the fact 
that plants grown in light but in the absence of carbon dioxide do not be¬ 
come etiolated. A type of etiolation is sometimes produced in plants 
grown at high temperatures or in the absence of the blue-violet end of the 
spectnim or in very weak light of any kind. Respiration and catabolic 
metabolism, in general, seem to proceed at a rapid rate in etiolated plants. 
The plants elongate rapidly as though they were reaching out for light. 
It is also interesting to note that leaves, which can function only in light, 
are usually not well developed in the dark. These features, though in no 
sense causal, are of some advantage to a seedling growing from seed lying 
deep in the soil. Etiolation caused by darkness occurs also in gymno- 
speims, lower vascular plants, mosses, algae, and fungi. 

Effects of Intensity of Radiation. The effect of low light intensity is 
similar to that of darkness in that it causes excessive elongation of stems, 
but it differs markedly in the effect it has on leaves and on chlorophyll 


development. Even in weak light, leaves completely unfold and develop 
an abundance of chlorophyll but remain thin and poorly differentiated 
internally. Leaves grown in dense shade have a loose palisade tissue 
consisting of a single layer of cells and a very loose spongy mesophyll, 
filled with air spaces. The epidelmis is not heavily cutinized. The other 
tissues of the plant are also weak and tender. Roots are poorly developed 

when the tops of plants are in weak light. 

As the light intensity is increased, the stems become shorter, there is a 
better development of roots, and all tissues are better differentiated. 
The plant takes on its ordinary appearance. Leaves reach a maximum 
size in moderate intensities. The final height attained by the plant is also 
often greatest in a medium intensity of light (Fig. 98). At very high 
intensities many plants remain very short and stocky. The leaves are 
likely to be smaller in area but much more compact and thicker. Often 
there are two or more palisade layers and very few air spaces even in t e 
spongy mesophyll. High light intensity is conducive to a higher trans¬ 
piration rate. All the structures enumerated tend to reduce this loss. 
The stems of plants grown under high light intensity are much thicker an 
the strengthening tissues are more fully developed. Within limit^ the 
higher the light intensity, the greater is the dry weight of the plant. Roots 
and general storage organs are always better developed and 
fruiting are at a maximum in strong light. In very weak light ow g 
and fruit development sometimes fail to occur altogether The ratio of 
roots to tops of plants usually increases with increased light. The gieate 
sturdiness of plants grown in full sunlight is probably caused in part by 
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the increased photosynthesis under tliis condition. Shade plants are 
often low in carbohydrates and liigh in nitrogen compounds as compared 
with sun plants. The checking elTec't of light on stem elongation accounts 
for the fact that most plants grow more rapidly at night than they do during 
the day. 



Fig. 98. Effect of light intensity on the growth of Ito San soybeans; plants six weeks old; 
approximate percentage of full daylight intensity received by each plant: 1. 60 per cent; 2, 23 
per cent; 3, 8.6 per cent; 4. 6 per cent; 5. 3.8 per cent. Note that tlio maximum height was 
attained by the plants under a medium light intensity (3). {From H. Tl^ Popp. Effect of 
iiffW Irdemily on Growth of Soybeans and Its Relation to (he Autocatalyst Theory of Growth 
Botan. Got. 82: SOd-S/9. 1026.) 

Plants do not all respond in the same manner to light intensity. Some 
require more light than others. Some species, like the sunflower, grow 
best only in full sunlight. Others may be able to live in as little as one 
one-hundredth of the intensity of full sunlight. Only plants that have a 
relatively low light requirement can develop normally in dense shade. 
Partly for this reason, the species that are found growing under the canopy 
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of dense forests are limited. Similarly, light intensity is one of the factors 
detennining the succession of different associations of plants in a given 
area. When a beech, maple, and hemlock forest is cut down and the area 
is left implanted, it is not replaced in the immediate future by a forest of 
the same type. An entirely new association of plants invades the area. 
Most of these new plants are able to grow in direct sunlight. This new 
association may be replaced by several others before the area, after many 
yeai's, gets back to the original beech-maple-hemlock forest. The latter 
is able to maintain itself indefinitely, however, if not burned or cut down, 
partly because the seedlings of these species are able to develop in the shade 
of the mature trees. An association of this type that is able to maintain 
itself is called a climax association. It should be mentioned that many 
Other factors besides light determine succession and the maintenance of 
climax associations. 

Effects of Quality of Radiation. The effects of different regions of 
the specti-um have been studied by growing plants under glasses that 
transmit limited regions. In all studies of this kind, it is important that 
intensities be kept equal under the different kinds of radiation; otherwise 
it is impossible to separate quality effects from intensity effects. From 
studies of this kind it has been found that plants grown under the red- 
orange part of the spectrum become etiolated even at high intensities, 
although they become green. Those grown under the blue-violet end of 
the spectrum more nearly resemble plants grown in the full spectrum of 
daylight. Most striking results have been obtained when plants were 
grown in daylight from which the blue-violet end of the spectrum below 
529 mM was eliminated. Many plants grown from seed under this condition 
elongate more rapidly during the first two or three weeks of growth, as 
compared with plants grown in the full spectrum of daylight. Some 
plants, like soybeans, tomatoes, four-o’clocks, and coleus, attain a much 
greater final height under the absence of blue-violet radiation, but others, 
like sunflowers, buckwheat, Sudan grass, and other sun plants, do not. 
Soybeans become twiners under these conditions (Fig. 100, B). All 
plants, regardless of their final height, have much thinner stems, poorly 
differentiated internal tissues, poor development of flowers, fruits, and 
general storage organs, much lower fresh and dry weights, and a higher 
percentage of moisture than do plants grown in full sunlight. In general, 
they resemble plants grown in darkness (Figs. 99, 100). The same effects 
are produced when the region below 472 m^ is eliminated but not to so 

marked an extent. j r +v, 

On the other hand, plants grown in the absence of the red end ot tne 

spectrum, even at greatly reduced intensity, develop more nearly like 
normal plants. The blue-violet end of the spectrum seems to be much 
more efficient in dry-weight production than the red end of the spectrum, 
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though not so efficient as the full spectrum. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the red end of the spectrum is more efficient in photosynthesis. 
The blue-violet end of the spectrum has a marked formative effect on the 
plant. It is chiefly this part of the spectrum that is responsible for the 
stunting effect of light on growth. 

Plants grown in the absence of the ultraviolet portion of sunlight are 
little different from those grown in the full spectrum. This may be 
caused by the relatively low percentage of ultraviolet (usually less than 1 
per cent of the total radiation) present in sunlight at comparatively low 
altitudes. At higher altitudes, it has been thought that ultraviolet radia¬ 
tion may exert a strong formative effect on the plant which may pai’tly 
account for the reduced stature of plants in alpine regions. When a 
source of radiation rich in ultraviolet of shorter wave lengths than those 
found in sunlight is used, plants are seriously injured and often killed by it. 

Infrared radiation of high intensity may also injure plants through the 
rise in temperature that it causes by being absorbed by the plant. The 
ordinary infrared of sunlight acts like darkness in its effect on growth. 
X rays in moderate doses have been reported to be injurious to many 
kinds of plants. X rays are much more penetrative than ultraviolet 
radiation and therefore are capable of more deep-seated effects on the 
plant. In general, they check growth and cause abnormalities in the 
structure of the plant. In a few instances, extremely light doses of X rays 
have been reported to stimulate the growth of some plants. X rays are 
not present in the ordinary radiation to which plants are exposed. 

Effects of Duration of Radiation—Photoperiodism. In temperate 
regions, plants growing in nature are subjected to alternations of light 
and darkness. Day lengths range from 15 hr. in summer to about 9 hr. 
in winter. It has been found that the growth of plants and particularly 
the development of flowers and fruits is markedly influenced by the 
length of day. This response of plants to length of the daily period of 
illumination has been called photoperiodism. 

Normally, the plant can attain the flowering stage only when the length 
of day falls within certain limits. These limits are reached only at certain 
seasons of the year. Some plants like radish and lettuce bloom only during 
long days (12 hr. or more) (Fig. 101, B). Such plants are called long- 
day plants and bloom normally in midsummer. Others, called short- 
day plants, require a short day (less than 12 hr.) for flowering and bloom 
normally either late in autumn or early in the spring. Examples of short- 
day plants are most of the spring flowers and such autumn-flowering plants 
^ ragweeds, asters, cosmos, and scarlet sage {Salvia splendens) (Fig. 
101, A). Still other plants, like the tomato, respond to all day lengths 
and therefore may bloom all year round. 

When short-day plants are kept under long-day conditions, they usually 
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Fk:. 99. Effect of (joality of radisitioii on plant growth. .<4. .‘sunflower plants, cielity days old; 
/). <arrots. one hundred forty-three ilays ol<l. 1. frrown under ordinary Kreenhou.se glass 
tranMnitting down to dl2 in^; 2. growji under a clear Klas.s transinitting down to 299 ni>i: 3, 
grown under a light-\ eUow gla.-s which eliminated |>raclican>' all ultraviolet radiation, trans¬ 
mitting down to 3S9 nij.i; 4. grown under a vellow glass which eliminated all violet and ultra¬ 
violet and part of the l)lue. transmitting «lown to 472 mg: 5. grown under an orange glass which 
eliminated all ultraviolet, violet, blue, and half of the green, transmitting chiefly red, orange, 
and vellow. lower limit 529 mg. (From H. IE. Popp, A Physiolo(jical 

Various Ranges of MVicc Lrnoth on the Groivlh of P(nrUs. Am<r. Jour, liotany. Id: 70b-r3b. 
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daysoW- B ^Pekinl ^ erowth. A, four-o’clock plants sixtv-fivo 

as in Fil’ 99 « o'd. Numbers refer to same conditions 

growth of the SantJ i h ? « l'»l»at|on of only u trav.olot radiation (3) has little cfToct on the 

tv^-iaers. (FrZT w ^ /" development, the soybeans becon.ing 

Length on lh^Zo^k o‘f PlZ. Study ojthc Effect of Various Ranges of Ware 

woutn of FlarUs, Amer. Jour. Botauy, 13 : 706~7S6, 19J0.) 
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•ic. 101. Effect of lerietl. of day on plants. .1. scarlet sa«e {.So/ria splendcns), « f»‘^*day 
lant; B, lettuce, a long-day plant. The day Icngths^to winch the rA^ 

idicated on the pots. (Bholngraphs furnished hy Dr. John M. Arthur. I y 
natilute For Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, -V. K.) 


continue to grow vegetatively without flowering and may reach an unusual 
size. Many long-day plants when kept under a short day grow weakly 
\’egetatively but fail to flower. Long-day herbaceous perennials like some 


of the sedums have l>een kept for 8 to 9 years under a short day without 
flowering, while controls receiving normal day lengths flowered every yeai 
during this time. One of these plants after having been kept under a short 
day for 8 years was given the full day length of summer and bloomed nor- 
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mally at the same time as did the control plants. In all types, the amount 
of vegetative growth is greatest under a long day. While many plants 
are on the border line between short-day and long-day })lanls, they prol)al)Iy 
have an optimum day length for flowering. 

A day that is lengthened by means of artilieial light, even of low in¬ 
tensity, seems to be as effective as the nonnal long day of mi<lsummer in 
bringing long-day plants into flower. By this means it is possible to 
hasten the flowering of greenhouse long-day plants or to check the flower¬ 
ing of short-day plants. On the other liand, while the long days of mid¬ 
summer may be shortened by not placing the plants in light .so early in the 
morning or placing them in the dark in the afternoon, midday darkening 
does not produce the effect of a short day. Thus it has been reported that 
short-day plants placed in the dark between ]():0() a.m. and 3:00 i».m. 
in midsummer failed to flower or, in other words, responded as though 
they had been subjected to full summer light. 

When plants receive alternations of light and darkness of 0 hr. or less, 
they respond as tliough kept under a long day or under continuous il¬ 
lumination. When given 10 hr. of light every other day or a full day 
(15 hr.) of light every other day in midsummer, plants respond as though 
kept under short-day conditions. 

Length of day has also been reported to luive an influence on the for¬ 
mation of tubei-s and bulbs, the character and extent of branching, root 
growth, abscission and leaf fall, donnancy and rejuvenescence, anil the 
habits of annuals, biennials, and perennials. 

Plants have also been raised from seed to seed in continuous artificial 
light. In nature, plants are not subjectqfl to continuous illumination 
except in polar and subpolar regions. Some plants are apparently able 
to grow normally in continuous light while others are not. Tomatoes are 
injured and finally killed in any day length over 19 hr. Many short-day 
plants fail to flower under continuous illumination. 

Temperature 

As previously stated, growth of the plant proceeds as a result of con¬ 
structive metabolism. New materials are constantly being synthesized 
and others broken down in the building of protoplasm. This involves a 
series of complex chemical reactions, all of which are influenced by tem¬ 
perature. Temperature determines the rate at which these processes 
take place and since the rate of growth is determined by the rate of these 
processes, temperature likewise affects the rate of growth. As will be 
seen later, it also exerts an important formative effect on the plant. 

emperature Range and Life Duration. The range of temperatures 
wiuim which plants can live and grow varies with the species, with the 
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different parts of the same plant, and with the general external and in¬ 
ternal conditions to which the plant has been subjected either before or 
during the application of a change in temperature. It varies particularly 
with the condition of the protoplasm. 

As a rule, plants do not thrive when moved much more than a hundred 
miles north or south of the region to which they are indigenous, largely 
because of the difference in prevailing temperatures in different latitudes. 
Tluis tropical plants usually fail to thrive in temperate regions, nor can 
most plants of temperate regions be made to grow in the tropics except 
at high altitudes. In high mountainous regions of the tropics, there is 
often the same range of plant associations extending from the lowland 
regions to the tops of the mountains as is found in going from the tropics 
toward the polar regions. Temperature is thus one of the most important 
factors determining the distribution of plants over the earth’s surface. 

In general, resting organs like seeds and spores can withstand a much 
wider range of temperatures than can growing plants. Cases have been 
reported of seeds that were able to germinate after having been subjected 
for a short time to a temperature as low as —180®C. or as high as 103®C. 
Seeds taken by the Greely expedition in 1883 to Fort Conger, about 490 
miles from the North Pole, were found in 1899 by the Peary party and 
sent to the United States, where they remained unplanted until the spring 
of 1905. At this time, lettuce and radish seeds from the lot were planted. 
The lettuce failed to grow but about half of the radish seeds germinated 
and produced vigorous plants that produced seed. The ability of bacterial 
spores to withstand extreme temperatures is well known. Many spores 
can be boiled or frozen without injuring them. Resting organs like some 
tubers, bulbs, and the branches of deciduous trees in winter are also able to 
withstand wide ranges of temperature without injury. Succulent plants 
usually have a much narrower range within which they can live and grow. 

The ability of growing plants to withstand low or high temperatures 
is governed by the conditions to which the plants are subjected. A 
sudden change in temperature is more likely to prove injurious than a 
gradual change. Many plants, when gradually subjected to lower and 
lower or higher and higher temperatures are able to adapt themselves to it. 
Such adaptation involves fundamental changes in the condition of the 
protoplasm and particularly its degree of hydration. The ratio of bound 
water to free water is usually higher in resistant plant organs. Thus 
seeds that have imbibed water and swollen are much less resistant to 
extremes of temperature than are dry seeds in which much of the moisture 
present is bound water. More will be said later concerning bound water in 
connection with the discussion of subminimal temperatures. In addition 
to the water relations, many other factors, including age, the presence of 
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osmotieally active substances, and the general structure of the plant, play 
a part in determining the range of temperatures within which the plant can 
continue to live. 

Cardinal Points of Temperature for Growth. The range of tempera¬ 
tures within which plants are able to grow may be designated by three 
cardinal points, viz., the minimum, or temperature below which no growth 
takes place, the optimum, which is usually considered the temperature 
which gives the highest rate of growth or is the best for growth, and the 
maximum temperature, above which no growth takes place. These 
cardinal points are not fixed during the life of the plant, nor are they 
always the same for all parts of the plant. The cardinal points for root 
growth may be different from those for stem growth. Those for flower 
development are frequently different from those for vegetative growth. 
This is clearly shown in many plants that flower veiy early in spring 
before the vegetative shoots have developed. Seeds will sometimes 
germinate at much lower temperatures than the more mature plants 
need for growth. Although many variations occur among different 
species, the minimum temperature for growth of temperate plants is 
usually somewhat above the freezing point of water and the maximum 
around 45 to 50®C. The optimum usually averages around 30®C. 

The optimum temperature for growth is conditioned by the length 
of time the plant is kept under the influence of this temperature. For 
example, plants may grow most rapidly for a short period of time at 
35®C.; but if this temperature is maintained, the rate may decrease below 
the rate obtained under a constant temperature that is lower. For this 
reason a fourth cardinal point is sometimes recognized which has been 
called the maximum-rate temperature and denotes the temperature at 
which the rate of growth reaches its highest intensity, though only for a 
short time. The true optimum temperature would then be the temperature 
at which growth proceeds most rapidly regardless of how long this tem¬ 
perature is naaintained. In other words, the plant is able to maintain its 
most rapid growth indefinitely until maturity at the true optimum 
temperature. 

In general, the rate of growth of a plant is lowest near the minimum, 
gradually increases as the temperature rises toward the optimum, and 
f^ off again toward the maximum. The optimum temperature is not 
ways midway between the minimum and maximum but more often 
hes nearer the maximum than the mi nimum 

Supramaximal Temperatures. When plants are subjected to tem¬ 
peratures above the maximum, z.c., supramaximal temperatures, they 
are sooner or later killed, the time required depending upon how much 
ove the maximum the temperature is. Ordinary plants are killed in 
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1 to I > 2 Jii • "‘hen the temperature is 1 to above the maximum. ^Vhen 
the temperature is very much above the maximum, death may be almost 
instantaneous. Every 10®C. rise above tlie maximum shortens the time 
required to cause death from ten to one liundrcd fifty times. From the 
fact that this relationship of temperature also holds in the coagulation of 
many proteins, it has been thought that death of plants under high tem¬ 
peratures may be caused by the coagulation or gelation of the protoplasm. 
A condition develops in the cells which is referred to as heat rigor. The 
protoplasm becomes set and a return to normal is impossible. 

Subminimal Temperatures. Temperatures below the minimum also 
cause death if prolonged. In this case, a cold rigor develops and the 
protoplasm becomes set as it does in heat rigor. This condition develops 
in thermophilic fungi and bacteria at ordinary temperatures, these plants 
having a higli minimum temperature. Some tropical plants are likewise 
killed at temperatures above the freezing point, which indicates that 
freezing is not necessary to cause death. With many temperate plants, 
however, freezing is a common cause of injury and death. This is readily 
observed after the first heavy frost in autumn when many garden plants, 
previously green and vigorous, wilt, turn brown, and die. Some plants, 
however, and especially perennials are able to withstand severe freezing. 

When death is caused at temperatures slightly above 0®C., it may 
result from wilting or from disturbed metabolism. When plants like 
tobacco, pumpkin, or beans have been growing under ordinaiy tempera¬ 
tures and are suddenly transferred to an air temperature of 2 to 4®C., 
they wilt. If the temperature of the soil in which these plants are growing 
is raised to 18“C. without raising the air temperature above 2 to 4®C., 
they do not wilt. In this case, it is evident that wilting results from a 
more rapid loss of water by transpiration than can be supplied by absorp¬ 
tion at the low temperature or, in other words, at low temperatures ab¬ 
sorption is reduced more than water loss, and the plant wilts. Many 
greenhouse plants like coleus, however, are killed by temperatures slightly 
above freezing before wilting occurs. In such plants, the leaves usually 
become spotted when the temperature is too low, and these spots increase 
in size until finally the leaves turn brown and die. This happens in about 
four days at 3“C. In plants of this kind, death is probably caused by 

disturbed metabolism. 

Death resulting from actual freezing is much more common, there 
is a wide variation in plants in their ability to withstand freezing. Some 
can remain frozen all winter without being injured. In northern Siberia, 
forest trees are not killed even though the temperature may fall to —02 to 
—04®C. In north temperate regions, wheat, planted in autumn, is able 
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to survive severe winter weather. On the other hand, most annuals and 
many other plants are killed by freeziiiK temperatures. 

Since plants always contain salts in solution, the actual freezing point 
is usually several degrees below the freezing point of water. When 
freezing does occur, ice usually forms first in the intercellular spaces. 
If freezing is severe, ice may also foi-m within the cells and the whole 
tissue become frozen solid. The formation of ice in the intercellulai' 
spaces results in the removal of water from the cells. This removal of 
water is one of the most common causes of death, since it leads to coagula¬ 
tion and irreversible precipitation of the cell colloitls. 1 he increased 
concentration of salts under these conditions also contributes to this 
precipitation. Since water expands on freezing, there is also often a 
tearing or rupture of the cells resulting from it. 

Hardening. The ability of plants to withstand freezing depends upon 
their general structure as well as upon the condition of the protoplasm. 
Both of these in turn depend partly upon the conditions under whi<-h the 
plants have been grown. Plants with a thick cpitlermis and compa(d 
internal tissues are sometimes more re.sistant to freezing than are those 
loosely constructed. The resistance to fi’eczing also increases with in¬ 


creased concentration of the cell sap and particularly with the ability of 
the tissues to bind water. These conditions can be developed in some 
plants by gradually subjecting them to lower and lower temperatures or, 
in other words, by hardening them. The gardener usually hardens 
his vegetables, before he transfers them to the open in spring, by lii*st 
keeping them for a time in a cold frame. In nature, hardening naturally 
occurs in many plants during autumn and early winter. Some plants 
cannot be hardened in this manner. Such plants arc easily killed by 
freezing temperatures. In species that are winter hardy, it has been 
found that hydrophilic colloids develop during the process of hardening, 
which enable these plants to bind water so that it cannot readily freeze. 
Winter-hardy varieties of wheat, for example, are those which develop a 
relatively high percentage of bound water as the temperature is gradually 
reduced. Such plant-s also have a more compact structure and other 
features that enable them to withstand freezing. These conditions do 
not develop, however, even in winter-hardy plants unless the temperature 
has been gradually lowered. Winter-hardy plants as well as susceptible 
varietite, if first grown in a greenhouse and then suddenly subjected to 
freezing temperatures, are immediately killed. 

Formative Effects of Temperature. Temperature has a marked in¬ 
fluence on the size, form, and general structure of the plant. These 
formative effects appear most strilcing when the temperature is near the 
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minimum or near the maximum for growth. When plants are kept 
constantly under low temperatures, the length of the growing zone in¬ 
creases but the internodes remain short, resulting in a plant of compara¬ 
tively low stature. On the other hand, when they are kept under high 
temperatures, the length of the growing zone decreases, the internodes 
become longer and the plants become taller. Some plants develop a 
type of etiolation at high temperatures. This is true of potatoes. Po¬ 
tatoes dev'clop tubei*s best at low to medium temperatures and hence can 
be grown more successfully in northern temperate regions like Maine. 
A European variety of potatoes has been reported to produce only tubers 
and no vegetative shoots when grown at a temperature of 6 to 7®C. Many 
plants develop excessive vegetative growth at high temperatures. Under 
these conditions there is probably a rapid rate of respiration and other met¬ 
abolic changes that tend to deplete carbohydrates to such an extent that 
they do not accumulate and hence storage organs are poorly developed. 

Temperature also affects flowering and fruiting. The temperature under 
which seeds are genninated may affect the later growth of the plant. In 
many other ways, temperature is important in the growth of the plant. 
It should, however, be mentioned that temperature always operates 
through the change that it induces in the internal conditions of the plant. 


Moisture 

The importance of water to the plant has been emphasized in Chap. 7. 
The loss of water by transpiration has also been considered in Chap. 4. 
These mattei*s will not be considered further here. Growth takes place 
only in turgid cells, and this necessitates an ample supply of water. The 
amount of available water, like radiation and temperature, may influence 
to a marked degree the foi-m, structure, and nature of growth of plants. 
The cardinal points of moisture have not been so accurately determined, 
but excessive moisture or excessive dryness are both likely to be unfavor¬ 
able to the growth of most plants. Only plants with some degree o 
plasticity are able to adjust themselves to radical changes in moisture 
conditions. Those lacking such plasticity are often killed by drought or 
by a waterlogged soil. The conditions of the plant that enable them to 
withstand drought have already been mentioned in connection with 

transpiration (Chap. 4). r, . u • f 

In general, herbaceous plants growing under conditions of high moistu 

tend to have loose, succulent tissues with numerous air spaces btrengt - 

ening tissues are often poorly developed and cuticular 

membranes are reduced or entirely absent. Many plants fail ^ de™'°P 

root hairs when the roots are in water. In very humid regions, the stems 

^plants are likely to be more elongated and the leaves broader and 
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thinner Many of these features develop also under conditions of low 
light intensity. Since plants in shaded places arc subjected both to 
lower light intensity and to higher humidity, it is not always possible to 
separate the effects of one from the other. Plants that have develope 
under conditions of this type are usually killed in a short time when sub¬ 
jected to a diy atmosphere. Plants that are capable of living both upon 
land and in water often assume an entirely different form on land from 
that which they have in water. Submersed leaves of such plants are 
often finely dissected. The internal structures are also decidedly different. 

In contrast to plants of veiy humid habitats, those growing under very 
dry situations tend to be small of stature and compact m form. Ihe 
stems are short and stout and the leaves small and thick. Often the 
leaves are mere scales or spines. Epidermal layers are heavily cutinized 
and sometimes covered with bloom or hairs. Stomata are few iri number 
and in some species are sunken below the level of the epidermis. Such 
plants may also have a higher concentration of cell sap and therefore 
higher osmotic pressures within the cells. Hydrophilic colloids are often 
present in abundance and enable such plants to bind and hold such water 
as is available to them. Many of the features mentioned are also devel¬ 
oped under high light intensity. Light and dryness probably both con¬ 
tribute toward causing such formative effects, since they are often both 
operative in the same locality. 

A plant may have its roots in water and still develop as though it were 
grown in a dry situation. The stems and leaves of many swamp and bog 
plants resemble those of plants grown in arid regions. This may be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that such plants may have difficulty in absorbing water 
because of the high osmotic pressure or the unfavorable acidity of the 
external medium or for some other reason. Situations of this kind are 
considered physiologically dry. Plants growing in salt marshes usually 
have high osmotic pressures. Some of the highest values of osmotic 
pressure that have been recorded in plants were found in plants growing 
along the edges of the Great Salt Lake. A situation which promotes 
excessive transpiration, even though there may be an abundance of water 
in the soil, may also be considered a physiologically dry one. 

According to the abundance of available water in the habitats in which 
they naturally grow, plants may be classified as hydrophytes, those which 
grow directly in water or in very wet places; mesophytes, those found in 
ordinary humid regions with a moderate, though ample supply of water; 
and xerophytes, those growing in very dry or desert regions where con¬ 
ditions are conducive to excessive transpiration. A fourth group, halo¬ 
phytes, is sometimes added, which includes plants growing in salt marshes 
where the concentration of the soil solution is so high as to make ab¬ 
sorption of water difficult. Halophytes are in reality xerophytes. 
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PLANT MOVEMENTS 


Since tlie plants witli which we are most familiar are rooted in the 
ground and lienee do not move from place to place, the capacity of move¬ 
ment is often thought to bo entirely lacking in plants. However, among 
the simpler forms there are entire plants which move from place to place, 
and the parts or organs of stationary plants may change their positions. 
1 hus flower petals open and close and roots and stems may change their 
direction of growth and bend or curve under certain conditions. Ordi- 


naril\’, liowe\er, the rate of movement is not rapid enough for obser¬ 
vation except with the aid of some special device. Motion-picture films, 
requiring hours or tlays for exposure but projected in a period of a few 
minutes, give striking demonstrations of many plant mov'^ements, such as 
the opening of flowers and the nodding of stems. 

Growth Movements and Turgor Movements. Many plant movements 
are growth movements. Increase in size in itself involves movement, 
since the t'xpanding organ occupies more and more space. Growth 
movements may also be caused by a change in either the rate or direction 
of growth. Thus, in a stem tip bending toward the light in response to 
one-sided illumination, the convex side is growing more rapidly than the 
conca\’c side. In flower buds opening in response to an increase of tem¬ 
perature, the upper (inner) stirface of the petals grows more rapidly 
than the lower surface, causing the petals to open outward. Such move¬ 
ments can Mc<*ur only in the growing regions of plants and hence are 
termed growth movements. 

Movements may also occur in mature organs and in such cases are 
usually not growth m<ivements. Often these movements are the resul^ 
of changes in the turgor pressure of certain cells, which in turn is thought 
to be caused by ehanges in the permeability of these cells. Turgor move¬ 
ments are usually more rapid than growth movements and may occur 
over and over again in the same organ. For this reason, they are some¬ 
times called movements of variation or movements of alternation, in 
contrast to growth movements. The reaction of the sensitive plant 
{Mimosa pudica) (Fig. 103, A, B) to the touch is a well-known example 
of a turgor mo\'ement. The opening and closing of stomata caused by 
changes in the turgor pressure of the guard cells are also movements of 


variation. 

Autonomic Movements and Paratonic Movements. Growth such as 
the elongation of a stem or a root may be regarded as a slow movement 
performed by the growing organ. Such movements, occurring spon¬ 
taneously because of activities going on within the plant and not directly 
related to any change in the environment, are called autonomic move¬ 
ments. Since the rate of elongation on all sides of a stem tip is not uni- 
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form, even under apparently constant cvironmontal conditions, tlio 
movement of the stem tip as it elongates rarely occurs in the direction 
of a straight line. Instead, because of this unequal growth in different 
sections around the stem, the stem apex bends or notls from one side^ to 
another as it elongates, and the direction of growth is a loose spiral. This 
bending or nodding is an autonomic growth movement known as nutation 


or circumnutation. 

Paratonic or stimulus movements, in contrast to autonomic movements, 
are caused by changes in the environment known as stimuli. Stimuli 
may be mechanical, chemical, or ethereal and include sucli agents as the 
force of gravity, contact, oxygen, water, acids, alkalies, salts, other chemi¬ 
cals, heat, light, and electricity. Plants move or respond to these stimuli 
because of one of the fundamental properties of protoplasm termed ir¬ 
ritability. Irritability may be defined as the sensitiveness of protoplasm 
or its capacity to respond to the influence of stimuli. The minimum 
length of time necessai-y for a stimulus to act upon a plant in order to 
bring about a later response is called the presentation period, and the 
period of time which elapses from the initiation of the stimulus until the 
visible beginning of the reaction is called the reaction time. Tlie reaction 
or response of a plant to a stimulus may not begin until some time after 
the stimulus is applied and may continue after the stimulus is removed. 

Types of Paratonic, or Stimulus, Movements—Nasties. Paratonic 
movements of such a nature that the direction of movement is inde¬ 
pendent of the direction from which the stimulus is applied are called 
nasties. Nasties are responses of bilaterally symmetrical organs like 
leaves and flower petals, and the direction of movement is largely deter¬ 
mined by the anatomy or structure of the organ. They occur more 
commonly in mature plant organs than in growing parts and hence in 
many cases are movements of variation or alternation rather than growth 
movements. 

Nasties caused by changes in light intensity are called photonasties. 
For example, many flowers open under intense illumination and close 
in the dark or under weak illumination. The common dandelion opens 
on bright days but closes not only at night but on dull days or if arti- 
ficiaUy shaded. On the other hand, some flowers, like those of four- 
o’clocks or tobacco, open in light of low intensity and close under intense 
illumination. 


Nasties caused by changes in temperature are called thennonasties. 
The rapid opening of certain flowers when brought into a warm room 
from a cold place is a thermonasty brought about by the increased rate 
of elongation of the upper side of the petals over that of the lower side. 
Certain leaves as well as flowers may fold up at night. These so-called 
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Fic;. 102. Ph<)totr<»pi^iM; offcrt of difTereot colors of liKht. Turnip seedlings subjected to one- 
sidiMl i)luniinati<Mi fr<»ni right; 1. to red light; 2, to green light; 3, to blue light; and 4, to white 
liglit (MUilighth 



!<• \0'i -I - li sensitive plant (Afimosa puc/ica), A» undisturbed plant, 

tor the-sten. h.ui been ..haken; note tl.at tlie leaves droop and curvature 24 

•suit of the shock stitimius; C-D, iteotropism as shown b 3 ^ 8 tom of Cofca«. 
r. after plant ha<l been suspended vertically downward; D. curvature of stem 24-hr. aft r 

lant had been placed in a horizontal position. 
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“sleep movements” of plants, brought about by the alternation of night 
and day, are the most common nasties and are termed nyctinasties. They 
are, of course, in no way related to the sleep of animals but are caused by 
changes in temperature or light intensity or both. 

One of the most prominent and best known of the nastic turgor move¬ 
ments is furnished by the sensitive plant {Mimosa pudica), which rapidly 
droops its leaves when touched (Fig. 103, /I, B). In addition, the leaflets 
fold in pairs. A very strong irritation of one leaf may be transmitted 
throughout the plant, the leaflets folding and the leaflets drooping one 
after another. This type of movement is very unusual in plants. 

Taxies and Tropisms. Paratonic or stimulus movements of such a 
nature that the direction of movement is determined by the direction of 
the stimulus, i.e., movements caused by unilateral stimulation, may 




Fio. i04. Geotropism as shown by roots of peas. A. .seedling of pe.-i with root placed hori¬ 
zontally; B, the same root, 24 hr, later, tlio growing tip having bent down in rcspuiiKC to 
gravity; C, a seedling with 4 mm. of tip removed and then placed horizontally; note that, 
when the growing tip is removed, the root fails to respond to the stiimilu.s; secondary roots 
have started to develop at r. Compare with Fig. 4G. in which roots hove been placed vor- 
tically. (Drawn by F. Brown.) 


be either taxies or tropisms. Certain unicellular algae, some bacteria, 

and certain reproductive cells of higher plants are provided with cilia 

or flagella and exhibit free locomotion of the entire body in response to 

and determined by the direction of stimuli such as light, temperature, 

or chemical constitution of the environment. The^ movements are 
called taxies. 

Tropisms are typically responses of radially symmetrical organs, like 
roote and stems, and of the growing parts of these. Hence they are 
typically growth movements. Depending upon the nature of the stimulus 
a tropism may be called phototropism, geotropism, hydrotropism, etc. 
i he capacity of turning toward or away from light is known as photo- 
opism. (When sunlight is the stimulus, the movement is sometimes 
1 ? Young growing stems usually bend toward the 

th K! exhibit positive phototropism. It is chiefly 

e ue end of the spectrum that is responsible for the movement. Under- 
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ground stems and roots are often indifferent to light, but some roots, such 
as those of mustaril, bend away from the light and thus exhibit negative 
phototropism. Largely because of phototropic movements, the leaves 
of many plants form a so-called leaf mosaic (Fig. 22) in which the leaf 
blades are so situated that they rarely shade each other but fill in all 
spaces so that a solid pattern of leaf blades presents itself in a direction 
perpendicular to that of the light rays falling on them. 

The capacity of roots and stems to orient themselves with regard to the 
force of gra\’ity is calletl geotropism. Taproots, if directed in any way 
except vertically downward, generally turn downward and exhibit positive 
geotropism (Fig. 104). The greatest curvature is always in the region 
of greatest elongation. The fully grown parts do not bend. Similarly, 
stems which normally grow vertically upward will if moved into any 
other position bend upward and exhibit negative geotropism (Fig. 103, 
r, ])). Theie are numerous other stimuli which may cause tropisms in 


growing organs. 

The positive phototropism and negative geotropism of stems can be 
explained by differences in auxin activity on opposite sides of the stem 
under unilateral stimulation. Light, and especially short-wave-length 
radiation, seems to check auxin activity. Thus, when a stem is exposed 
to one-sided illumination, the auxin activity is greater on the side away 
from the light, causing that side to grow more rapidly. This causes the 
stem to bend toward light. Similarly, when a stem is placed horizontally, 
auxin seems to accumulate on the lower side, causing that side to grow 
more rapidlj". The stem, therefore, bends upward or is negatively geo¬ 
tropic. Root growth is thought to be stimulated by much lower con¬ 
centrations of auxin and to be inhibited by concentrations that stimulate 
stem growtli. Thus, when roots are placed horizontally, auxin again 
accumulates on tlie lower side but this inhibits the growth on that side, 
causing the root to grow more on the opposite side. Roots therefore 
bend downward, or are positively geotropic. For the same reason, many 


of them are negatively phototropic. 

Hygroscopic movements, such as the twisting of awns of certain species 
of wild oats or the movement of the elatei*s of liverwort sporophytes, 
cannot properly be called stimulus movements since they are purely 
physical phenomena and not related to the irritability of protoplasm. 
They are usually caused by imbibition and loss of water. 



CHAPTER 10 
FLOWERS 

Attention has been given in previous ciiapters to the structure and func¬ 
tions of the vegetative parts of plants, i.c,, to roots, stems, and lea\’es. 
Except as these organs function secondarilj^ in vegetative propagation, tlie 
reproductive processes of plants have not l)ecn discussed, 'i he no\v(*r is 
the structure concerned in the sexual reproductive processes of liiglier 
plants. Flowei's lead to the production of fruits and seeds. 

GENERAL STRUCTURE OF FLOWERS 

Parts of the Flower. Flowers may be composed of as many as four dif¬ 
ferent sets of parts. These arc, enumerated in order from outside to cen¬ 
ter of the flower, sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils (Fig. 105, A). Tlio 
stem apex to which these are attached is known as the receptacle. 
The sepals collectively constitute the calyx, and the petals the corolla. 
The stamens collectively constitute the androecium, and the pistil or pistils 
collectively are called the gynoecium. These four sots of parts may l)e 
attached at different levels on a somewhat elongated receptacle, or they 
may be attached in more or less concentric rings or whorls on a flattened 
receptacle. In some flowers, this arrangement is obscured, and the petals 
may seem to arise from the sepals, and the stamens from the corolla. Se¬ 
pals and pistils can usually be seen attached to the receptacle. 

When a flower has all four sets of parts, it is said to be complete. In 
many flowers, one or more of the sets may be lacking. If any one of the 
four sets of parts is lacking, the flower is incomplete. Stamens and pistils 
are regarded as the essential parts of the flower. Both must be present, 
either in the same or in different flowers, in order to have sexual reproduc¬ 
tion and the resultant formation of seed. If the flower lacks either stamens 
or pistils it is said to be imperfect. When both stamens and pistils are 
preseht, the flower is said to be perfect regardless of whether or not sepals 
or petals are present. Therefore, all complete flowei*s are perfect; incom¬ 
plete flowers may be either perfect or imperfect, depending upon whether 
or not both stamens and pistils are present. Imperfect flowers are of two 
types; those bearing pistils but not stamens (pistillate flowers) (Fig. 108, 
■B), and those bearing stamens but not pistils (staminate flowers) (Fig. 108, 
A). When both these types of flowers are produced on the same plant, the 
species of plant is said to be monoecious, a term meaning “one householdi” 
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When only staminate flowers are produced on one individual plant and 
only pistillate flowere on another plant of the same species, the species is 
saitl to be dioecious (two households). Examples of monoecious species are 
corn (tassels bearing staminate flowers, the ear bearing pistillate flowers), 
cattails, aldei-s, birches, walnuts, and hickories. Asparagus, willows, and 
cottonwoods are examples of dioecious species. Occasionally, as in the 
marginal flowers of the sunflower head and in the cultivated hydrangea and 
the snowball bush, neither stamens nor pistils are present. Such flowers 
are said to be sterile. 



LUy flower 


Stamens 



Fig. 105. Parts of the flower. A, drawing of flower of lily with one sepal and four stamen 
removed: li, front or external view of a stamen with versatile anther; C, view of stamen 
showing attachnient of filament to anther; D, an immature anther cut in half showing the 
four pollen sae.s and the connective, c; E, an anther after discharge of the pollen through the 
two lateral, longitudinal slits. {B, C, and E by Chris. Hildebrandl.) 


Sepals and Petals. Sepals and petals together constitute the perianth. 
The perianth parts are frequently spoken of as accessory flower parts, i.e., 
not essential to seed foranation. Both may be lacking; but if only one set 
is lacking, the one present is always designated as the calyx. Typically, 
sepals are green and leaf-like; petals are often highly colored; occasionally, 
both are colored and nearly equal in size, as in tulips andlilies (Fig. 105, A). 
The number of sepals and petals is usually constant for a species of plant. 
Flowers of monocotyledons usually have three sepals and three petals; those 

of dicotyledons often have four or five of each. 

The odors of flowers are caused by essential oils and other chemical sub¬ 
stances that are formed in special secreting cells, usually of the petals. 1 
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nectar glands, secreting a sugaiy liquid, are present, they are often situated 
at the bases of the petals on tlieir inner surfaces, but they may occur in other 
places. Flower colors usually result from tlie presence of anthocyanin or 
carotenoid pigments. Both colors and odors are usually assumed to l)c of 
importance in attracting insects that effect pollination, t.c., the transfer of 
the pollen from the anther of a stamen to the stigma of a pistil. 

Both calyx and corolla, but especially the foimer, are protective struc¬ 
tures prior to expansion of the flower bud. 

Stamens. The stamens commonly form one or more whorls between the 
corolla and the pistil or pistils. The number of stamens per flower is vari¬ 
able and may or may not bear a relation to the number of sepals or petals. 
A flower may contain only a single stamen; more often the number is larger 
and definite, ranging from three in some species to ten in othei-s; in some 
cases they are numerous. Each stamen usually consists of a stalk of fila¬ 
ment bearing at its apex an anther (Fig. 105, /l-C')- The filament may be 
very short or may be entirely lacking, but in most cases it is elongated. The 
anther may be attached finnly at its base to the filament (basal attach¬ 
ment) or near its center, loosely permitting a rocking motion (versatile 
anther) (Fig. 105, B, C), or in other ways. 

Viewed externally, an anther usually consists of two elongated lobes 
united by a tissue extending from base to tip of the anther, called the con¬ 
nective (Fig. 105, Z), E). Examination of a cross section of the anther 
(Fig. 105, D; 106, A) reveals that each of these lobes consists of two elon¬ 
gated cavities, or pollen sacs, containing pollen grains. The outer cell 
layer of the wall of each cavity is an epideimis. Just under the epideiTnis 
is a layer of larger cells traversed by irregular hygroscopic bands. This 
layer is called the endothecium and plays a prominent role in the final 
dehiscence (splitting open) of the anther. Next to it are usually several 
middle layers of cells which often flatten in the mature anther, and finally, 
next to the cavity itself, the remains of a nutritive tissue called the tape- 
turn. Where the walls of the two adjacent cavities meet, externally, the 
cells are specialized as Up cells. At maturity, the anther splits open at the 
lip cells. The tissue between the two cavities breaks down, the two cavi¬ 
ties thus becoming one. The pollen is then released through a longitudinal 
slit on each side of the anther (Fig. 105, E). In some cases, however, the 
pollen is shed through terminal slits or pores as in Solanum; by openings in 
tubular prolongations of the pollen sacs as in Vaednium; or by hinged valves 
as in Sassafras and Berheris. In wind-pollinated flowere, like many of the 
grasses, the filaments elongate considerably at maturity, causing the an¬ 
thers to become exserted beyond the surrounding floral tissue. 

Pistils. The pistils are the central members of perfect and of pistillate 
flowers. In its ordinary form a pistil consists of three parts (Fig. 106, B ); 
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the enlarged basal region is the ovary, the apex is the stigma, and the part 
l.etween ovary and stigma is the style. The ovary contains one or more 
ovules, whicli later become seeds. The pistil in its simplest form is com¬ 
monly considered to be a specialized leaf on which ovules are produced, the 
leaf having been inrolled and its margins or edges united in such a way as to 


B 

Fig. 106. A, photoinicroBrapli of oiie-half of a lily anther when pollen grains are about ready 
to be discharged. The two cavities containing the pollen grains have become one through 
the breaking down of the ti.ssuc between them. Liberation of the pollen occurs through the 
ijoparation of the lip cells. Note that some of the pollen grains show two nuclei. /?, a com- 
j>ound pistil of lily enlarged showing parts. C, enlarged ovary of the lily, almost mature, cu 
crosswise to show the three ovarian segments each with a locule containing two rows of 
The ovules have been removed from one of the locules. {Drawings B and C by Chris. Hxidc- 
hrarult.) 

enclose the ovules completely. A single ovule-bearing leaf of this kind is 
called a carpel* If the pistil consists of only one such leaf (carpel), it is a 
simple pistil; if it is made up of two or more carpels, it is called a compound 
pistil. The flower of the common buttercup {Ranunculus) has simple pis¬ 
tils ; lilies have a flower with a compound pistil consisting of three carpels. 

In a compound pistil, the styles of the individual carpels may be separate 
throughout their length, or they may be united into a single stylar column. 
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Even in the latter case, there is likely to be an indication of the compound 
nature of the pistil in the number of lobes, or divisions, of the stigma. 

The stigma receives pollen grains carried to it by various agencies. It is 
frequently provided with a sticky stigmatic fluid and it may be fitted with 
grooves or depressions or with tiny, stiff hairs or with glands, all of which 
facilitate the reception of pollen. The style is sometimes much clongalcd, 
elevating the stigma above the other floral parts. This also facilitates the 
interception of pollen grains. Sometimes the style is lacking, as in the tulip 
flower, in which case tlie stigma is sessile on the ovary. 

A cross section of an ovai-y reveals one or more cavities, or locules^ (often 
called cells), in which the ovule or ovules are contained (Fig. 100, C). In 
general, each carpel has its own locule and thus there are usually as many 
locules in a compound pistil as thci-e are carpels, the contiguous walls of the 
individual ovaries of the caipels often foming partitions in the ovaiy. In 
some cases, however, these partitions may not develop and thus the ovary 
may have only one cavity or locule even though the pistil is compound. 

The portion of the ovary to which the ovules are attached is known as the 
placenta, and the manner in which the ovules are distributed in the ovary 
is called the placentation. The placentae usually occur on what might be 
considered the inrolled, united edges of the cai'pel. In a simple pistil, 
therefore, the ovules may occur in a double vertical row along one side of 
the ovary, or they may arise singly from the top, sides, or bottom of the 
ovary. The positions of the placentae in compound pistils vary with the 
structure of the ovary. When the placentae occur on the central axis of an 
ovary which has several locules, as in lily (Fig. 106, C; 107, A, £), the pla¬ 
centation is axile. In compound pistils in which there is only one cavity, 
or locule, the placentae may occur on the wall of the ovaiy, as in 
some species of Droscra and of Ribes, in which case it is called parietal pla¬ 
centation (Fig. 107, F), or there may be a central axis to which all ovules 
are attached. This is called free central placentation (Fig. 107, G, H) and 
occurs in pinks and in primroses. 

The number of ovules contained in a single ovary varies from one, as in 
buckwheat flowers, to many hundreds, as in tobacco and poppy. 

Form and Arrangement of Parts of the Flower. Floral Symmetry. In 
many flowera, like the lily (Fig. 105, A), the members of each whorl of 
parts are all alike and are arranged radially around a central axis. Such a 
flower is said to be regular or actinomorphic or to have radial symmetry. 
When a flower of this t 3 ^e is cut vertically in any plane through the center, 
the resulting halves are somewhat like mirror images of each other. In 
other flowers, such as sweet peas, snapdragons (Fig. 108, G), and violets, 
one or more of the petals, and frequently of the sepals and stamens also, 
are unlike the others in shape or form. Such a flower can be cut in only 
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one vertical plane to obtain halves that are like mirror images of each other. 
The flower is tlien irregular, or zygomorphic, and has bilateral symmetry. 
Less often some of the sets of parts of a flower are spirally arranged. Thus 
in buttercups (Fig. 309, B, C) the stamens and pistils are spirally arranged 
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Fi<;. 107. Ovary and ovule structure; placcntation. A, photomicrograph of a transverse 
section through a liJv ovary showing axile placontation with two rows of ov'ules in oac i o 
the three loculcs; B. an enlarged view of one locule of the ovary of yl, showing two ovules, 
each with a megaspore mother cell or megasporoeyte; C, single ovule of FiicAsm. showi g 
structure: D. single ovule of lUy. showing structure; E-H, types of placontation. diagram- 
matically shown. (Photomicrographs A-D by D. A. Kriba.) 
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but the sepals and petals are radially arranged. The whole flower m this 
case is still said to have radial symmetry. In flowers with spirally arranged 
parts, there is usually a large and indefinite number of such parts. 

Union of Flower Parts. In some flowers all the parts arc attached 
directly to the receptacle and are entirely free from each other (Fig. 309, 
B, C). Thus there may be separate sepals (polysepaly), separate petals 
(polypetaly), separate stamens, and separate pistils. In others, the mem¬ 
bers of a whorl may be more or less united with each other, a condition 
referred to as coalescence of parts. Coalescence may involve sepals 
(synsepaly or gamosepaly), petals (sympetaly or gamopetaly), stamens, 
or pistils. In synsepalous flowers, the bases of the sepals arc usually 
united in such a way as to foim a cup, or calyx tube. Similarly, in sym¬ 
petalous flowers a corolla tube may be formed. The flowers of the common 
Jimson weed (Fig. 311, (?) have both a calyx tube and a corolla lube. 
The stamens may be united by their filaments into one (monadelphous), 
two (diadelphous) or several (polyadelphous) sets, as in members of the 
Malvaceae, Leguminosae, and Tihaccae, respectively, or the anthers may 
be united (syngenesious) as in the Compositae. Union of pistils (syn- 
carpy) occurs in all flowers with compound pistils. 

In still other types of flowers, the members of one whorl of parts may be 
more or less united with members of another whorl, a condition called 
adnation. Thus the stamens may be attached to the petals as in flowers 
of the potato family (Fig. 311, C) and many other plants. In a few cases, 
as in orchids, the stamens are united with the carpels (Fig. 325, B). More 
frequently sepals, petals, and stamens are united at their bases, foiming 
a cup, or floral tube (hypanthium). In some cases, receptacle tissue may 
form a part of the floral tube. The floral tube is often called a calyx tube, 
but the latter term should be restricted to cases in which only the calyx is 
involved. 

Hypogyny, Perigyny, and Epigyny. Depending primarily upon the 
• apparent position of the other parts of a flower with respect to the ovaiy 
or ovaries, flowers may be hypogynous, perigynouS) or epigynous. Hypog- 
3rnous flowers are those in which stamens, petals, and sepals are attached 
to the receptacle below and entirely free from the ovaries of the pistils 
(Figs. 105, A ; 108, C). This arrangement results in superior ovaries. 
The term is applied both to flowers with many separate pistils, like the 
buttercup (Fig. 309, C), and to flowers in which there is a single (simple 
or compound) pistil, as in peas (Fig. 315, F) and other legumes, which 
have a single, simple pistil, and in lilies (Fig. 105, ^4), which have a com¬ 
pound pistil. 

In perigynous flowers there is a floral tube, or hypanthium. Within 
this tube or cup-like structure, but free from it, the pistil or pistils are 
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contained. Tlie sepals, petals, and stamens appear to be borne on the 
margin or rim of the floral tube, but actually arise from the receptacle 
below the ovaries of the pistils. The ovaries therefore are superior as in 
hypog^-nous flowers. The cherry flower (Fig. 108, D) is a good example 



Fig. 108. Forms of flowers. A, a staminatc flower of willow, consisting of two stamens 
borne in the axil of a scale-like, hairy bract; /^, a pistillate flower of willow, consisting of a 
single-stalked pistil borne in tlie axil of a hairy bract; C, the hypog>-nous flower of Cardamxne: 
Z>, the perigynous flower of cherry; E, the epig>*nous flower of Fiichsui, showing the inferior 
ovary borne IxjIow the other floral parts; F, the cpig>'nous flower of the squash; (?, the zyg,o^ 
morphic flower of snapdragon. {A-D, redrawn by ChrU. HUdebrandt from drawings by 
Edna S. Fox; E-G by Chris. HUdebrandt.) 


of this type. In the perigynous flowers of saxifrage the lower part of the 
ovary is united with the floral tube. 

In epigynous flowers there is also a floral tube, but in this case the floral 
tube is united with (adnate to) the wall of the ovaiy, so that the other 
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floral parts appear to be attached to the top of the ovary (Figs. 108, A, /' ; 

119 A). The ovary in this case is said to be inferior. 

Many gradations occur between hypogj'ny and perigyny and lietween 

the latter and epigyny. 

Development of Flowers on the Stem. A flower may be thought ol as 
a specialized shoot consisting of stem and leaves. Sepals, petals, stamens, 
and pistils are thus merely leaves that specialize in carrying on reproduc¬ 
tion. All are derived from primordial meristems. Flowers appear first 
as buds, either as separate flower buds or as parts of mixed buds, they 
originate either tei-minally on a stem or in a position corresponding to a 
leaf axil. The leaf primordium subtending the point of origin of a flower 
may or may not develop into a leaf. If it does and leaves are present on 
the flower cluster, they are usually of smaller size than the other leaves and 
are termed bracts. Occasionally these bracts are large, showy, and closely 
arranged so as to constitute the most conspicuous part of the flower cluster 
and are likely to be mistaken for petals, as in the Indian paintbrush (f aalil- 
leja), flowering dogwood, and Poinseltia. The chaff of grass is composed 
of bracts subtending flowers or flower clusters and the hooded portion 
(spathe) of the jack-in-the-pulpit is a single bract. 

The various floral organs originate in a definite sequence at the apex 
of the floral stem. Sepals may appear first, followed by stamens, pistils, 
and petals, usually in that order. In the carrot family, the sequence 
seems to be-stamens, petals, sepals, and pistil. In the apple, the order 
is sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils. At the outer edge of the receptacle, 
the sepal primordia are first seen as small protuberances of meristematic 
tissue at a number of points corresponding to the number of sepals that 
are to be developed (Fig. 109). These points of meristematic tissue are 
on a circle at the periphery of the receptacle. Elongation and differentia¬ 
tion in these several meristematic regions result in the development of 
the sepals. The members of the other floral sets originate in a similar 
manner and gradually assume their mature characteristics. The pistil or 
pistils occupy the central region, and therefore the apical growth of the 
central axis is usually stopped by their development. In this develop¬ 
ment of the flower, parts that are coalesced at maturity will be united 
from the beginning of their development. Similarly adnations are pres¬ 
ent from the start. The terms “united,” “coalesced,” “fused,” and the 
like, as applied to floral parts, do not imply that these parts were at one 
time separate in the flowers in which they occur, although it is possible 
that they might have been separate in the remote ancestors of these 
flowers. 

Inflorescences. Flowers are borne either singly, as in tulips, or in 
clusters, as in snapdragons. The flowering part of a plant, made up of 
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one or more flowers, and especially the mode of arrangement of the flowers, 
is called an inflorescence. The central axis of an elongated inflorescence 
is known as a rachis, and the primary stem which supports an inflorescence 
is termed a peduncle. If this stem or stalk arises from the ground level 
and is nearly or quite leafless, it may also be called a scape. The stems 
of the individual flowers of an inflorescence are called pedicels. 

Iwo principal classes of inflorescences are commonly distinguished, 
VIZ., indeterminate inflorescences, in which the flowers occur in the axils 
of leaves, or bracts, arising from axillary buds, and determinate inflores¬ 
cences, in which the flowers arise from teiminal buds and thus teiminate 



Tig. 109. Origin of flower parts in Capselia. A, sepal.s, s, first appear as small rounded 
swellings at the side of the stem apex; li, first appearance of stainen.s, 8t; C, sepal and stamen 
priinordia enlarged; D, first appearance of carpels, ca; E, sepals, stamens, and carpels enlarg¬ 
ing; F, diagram of longitudinal section through a greater portion of the stern apex, at this 
stage showing the first appearance of petal primordia, p; G, all parts enlarging, 

a stem or branch. Some plants, like lilac and horse chestnut, have inflo¬ 
rescences which combine these two types and are sometimes called mixed 
inflorescences. In plants with indeterminate inflorescences, the teiminal 
bud may keep on growing and prolong the stem indefinitely as in money¬ 
wort, but usually this is not the case. Among the inflorescences of the 
indeterminate class are the spike, the catkin or ament, the spadix, the head, 
the raceme, the panicle, the umbel, and the corymb. The solitary terminal 
flowers of some species and the cyme are examples of the determinate 
types of inflorescence. These various types are illustrated diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 110. The different kinds of inflorescences are not always 
clearly distinguishable, nor can the distinction between deteiminate and 
indeterminate be made with certainty at all times. 
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pc^n/cle cyme scorpio/d cyme 


Fio. no. TjTjes of inflorescences, diagrammatically represented. Flowers are shown by 
small circles, and bracts by short, slightly curved lines. Figures indicate the usual sequence 
of opening of flowers. No. 1 opening first. 

KINDS OF INFLORESCENCES 
ladetermlnate Inflorescences. 

1. Spike. Flowers sessile on a more or less elongated axis, as in the common plan¬ 
tains. 

2. Catkin, or ament. A scaly type of spike, often pendulous, usually consisting of 
either staminate or pistillate flowers, and characteristic of oaks, willows, poplars, 
birches and related species. 

3. Spadix. A fleshy spike or bead with small and usually imperfect flowers of both 

types commonly surrounded by an enveloping leaf or sheath, called the spathe, 
as in calla lily and jack-in-the-pulpit. * 
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4. Head. A dense cluster of sessile or nearly sessile flowers on a very short axis, 
as in dandelion, sunflower, and other composites. 

5. Raceme. Flowers borne on an elongated axis on pedicels more or less equal in 
length as in shepherd’s purse and lily-of-the-valley. 

6. Panicle. An inflorescence somewhat like a raceme in which the pedicels have 
Itranched so as to produce flowers on pedicels of their own, the branching being 
somewhat irregular, as in Yucca and many grasses. 

7. Umbel. An inflorescence in which the pedicels all arise from a common point, 
as in onion. ComjvDund umbels, as in carrot, are more common. 

8. Corymb. Like a raceme but the pedicels of the flowers becoming shorter from 
the base toward the apex of the axis, resulting in a flat-topped or convex, open 
flower cluster, as in candytuft. 

Determinate Inflorescences. 

1. Cyme. Flowei*s arising from terminals buds, often forming a flat-topped or con¬ 
vex cluster in which the central flowers bloom first as in some members of the St.- 
John's-wort and pink families. 

2. Scorpioid cyme. A cyme in which one half of the cluster fails to develop, 
thereby forming a one-sided, coiled axis with the flowers on the convex side of 
the rachis, as in some members of the borage family. 

REPRODUCTION BY FLOWERS 

Since the parts of the flower have been described in the previous section, 
there remains to be considered how the flower carries on its functions in 
se.xual reproduction. This involves a consideration of the development 
of pollen, pollination, the development of ovules, fertilization, the develop- 
of the embryo and endosperm, and finally the formation of fruit and seed. 

Development of Pollen Grains. In the discussion on stamens, it was 
stated that the anther usually contains four elongated cavities, or pollen 
sacs, in which pollen grains are produced. An examination of these 
cavities while the anther is still young, usually while it is still in the flower 
bud, reveals the presence of many somewhat rounded cells called micro¬ 
spore mother cells, or microsporoc 3 rtes. Each of the microspore mother 
cells, by two successive divisions, forms four cells, or microspores (Fig. 297, 
A-F). The microspore mother cells have the same number of chromo¬ 
somes as do all ordinary cells of the plant. This number is commonly 
called the diploid, or 2N, number. The process of division which takes 
place in the fonnation of microspores is called meiosis (see page 381) and 
results in the reduction of the chromosome number to the haploid, or lA^, 
number, or half the diploid number. The microspores therefore are 
unicellular stuctures which have only half as many chromosomes as do 
the ordinary cells of the plant. The four microspores separate from each 
other, and each develops a characteristic shape or form which differs in 
different species of plants. The outer surface of the microspores may have 
spines, ridges, or furrows or may vary in other ways in different species. 
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About the time the anther splits open (dehisces), the single nucleus of each 
microspore divides by mitosis, fonning a generative nucleus and a tube 
nucleus (Fig. 297, H), each of which has the haploid or \N number of 
chromosomes. In this condition, the microspores have become pollen 
grains and are shed from the anther. Hundreds of pollen grams are 

usually produced in each anther. 

Pollination. When the pollen grains arc shed from the anther, they arc 
disseminated by various agencies. Some of them may, by one means or 
another, finally reach the stigma of a pistil, either of the same or of another 
flower. This transfer of pollen from anlher to stigma is hiown as pollina¬ 
tion. Pollination ends when the pollen has reached the stigma. Plants 
are said to be self-pollinated when the pollen is transferred from an anther 
to a stigma of the same flower or to a stigma of another flower on the same 
plant; plants are cross-pollinated when the pollen from one plant reaches 
a stigma of a flower on another plant. Dioecious species arc necessarily 
cross-pollinated. Monoecious species and plants with perfect flowers 
may be self-pollinated or cross-pollinated. Many, such as peas, tobacco, 
and many grasses, are commonly self-pollinated. Others, however, have 
devices that may induce cross-pollination where self-pollination might 
be possible. For example, the stigma may he receptive before the pollen 
in the same flower is mature; the anthers may mature and shed their 
pollen before the stigmas are receptive; the flower may he so constructed 
that there is little chance that pollen can be deposited on a stigma of the 
same flower; the flower may be sterile to its own pollen because of an in¬ 
hibition either of gennination or of the growth of the pollen tube down to 


the ovules of the same flower. 

In securing the transfer of pollen, various agencies may be brought into 
play. Wind, water, insects, and even birds may act in this transfer. 
Many grasses and many trees are wind-pollinated. Flowers of these 
plants are often relatively inconspicuous, often without nectar glands, and 
produce great quantities of dry, powdery pollen. The stigmas are often 
feathery or much branched. The pollen grains of some wind-pollinated 
plants average around 0.025 mm. in diameter, and are sometimes, as in 
pines, provided with wings, which greatly facilitate their transport in air 
currents. Such pollen grains can be caiTied tremendous distances by the 
wind. How far they can be carried, however, is not so important a ques¬ 
tion as how long a period the pollen can remain viable when so carried. 
Under ordinary conditions, pollen remains viable for only a comparatively 
short time ranging from a few days to several weeks. Some water plants, 
such as pond lilies, elevate their flowers above the water thereby facilitating 
wind-poUination or insect pollination. Others (Anacharis) develop flowers 
just at the surface of the water, in such a position that pollen is readily 
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washed to tlicm on the surface. Seed plants as a whole are probably more 
dependent upon insects than upon any other one agency for pollination. 
Many irregular flowers are so constmcted as to be most efficiently pol¬ 
linated by insects. This construction usuallj-^ involves such form of the 
flower and position of the nectar glands as to result in the dusting of the 
insect with pollen on that part of its body that is most likely to come into 
contact with the stigma of the next flower visited. iMany such flowers, 
can be pollinated only by certain kinds of insects. Thus the bumblebee 
is the onl}' highly efTective pollinating agent for red clover. Such flowei's 
as snapdragons, in which the throat of the corolla is nearly closed, can be 
sprung open only by an insect of considerable size alighting on the lower 
lip of the flower. The Yucca flower can be pollinated only by the Pronuba 
moth, which at the same time lays its eggs in the ovary among the ovules, 
some of which later arc used as food by the emerging larvae. There are 
many other interesting e.xamples of this sort. Butterflies and humming¬ 
birds are active agents in cross-pollination in certain special cases. The 
common honeybee is one of the most effective pollinators among insects. 

Development of Cvules. As previously mentioned, an ovaiy may con¬ 
tain one or many ovules. Each ovule arises separately as a minute, dome¬ 
shaped projection from the placenta, ^'^ery early an undifferentiated, 
multicellular ti.ssue known as the nucellus develops (Fig. 298, A). Begin¬ 
ning around the base of the nucellus, one or two layers of tissue called 
integuments gradually grow over its surface and eventually come to sur¬ 
round the nucellus, leaving only a small opening, the micropyle (Figs. 
107; 298, C). The ovule is attached to the placenta by a stalk called the 
funiculus (Fig. 107), through which vascular strands extend to the ovule. 

Before the integuments have enclosed the nucellus, there usually appears 
within the nucellus a single, large cell called the megaspore mother cell, 
or megasporocyte (Fig. 107, B), which by meiosis, consisting of two suc¬ 
cessive divisions during which the chromosome number is I’educed by 
one half, gives rise to a row of four cells called megaspores (Figs. 298, C; 
299, A-F), each of which has the Iiaploid (1 N) number of chromosomes. 
The basal one of the four, z.c., the one farthest from the micropyle, im¬ 
mediately begins to enlarge and becomes the functioning megaspoie. 
The other three gradually disintegrate and disappear. As the ovule 
grows, the functioning megaspore continues to enlarge and its nucleus 
undergoes three successive mitotic divisions resulting in a structure con¬ 
sisting of eight haploid nuclei, four at the micropylar end of the ovule 
and four at the basal end (Fig. 300). One nucleus from each group of 
four now moves to the center. These are the polar nuclei. They may 
lie together, or they may fuse. The three nuclei left at the basal end are 
called antipodals and usually remain functionless. Of the three left at 
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the micropylar end of the ovule, one is the female gamete, or egg, and the 
other two are called synergids (helpers). The synei-gids later disintegrate. 
The whole structure, consisting of three antipodals, two polar nuclei, an 
egg, and two synergids, is now called the mature female gametophyte, a 
term which means a plant which produces female gametes. The female 
gametophyte is actually a greatly reduced female plant. Differences 
occur in different species of flowering plants in the manner in which the 
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Fio. 111. Development of male and femato gainetophytos of 5ifpAtum; /I, male gametophyte 
(germinating pollen grain); B, female gametophyte just before fertilization takes place. 


female gametophyte develops, but the one just explained is common (see 
pages 619 to 630). 

Events Culminating in Fertilization. When a pollen grain reaches a 
receptive stigma, it germinates by developing a slender tube called the 
pollen tube, which breaks through the wall of the pollen grain and pene- 
tra.tes the tissue of the stigma, ultimately growing down through the style 
(Fig. lUj X). The style may be hollow, but more often it consists of 
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solid tissue, in which case the pollen tube penetrates it by secreting enzymes 
which assist in dissolving away the stylar tissue as the pollen tube advances. 
\'ery soon after (and sometimes before) the pollen grain germinates, the 
generative nucleus divides to form two male gametes, or sperms (Fig. Ill, 
.-1). These two sperms, together with the tube nucleus and most of the 
cytoplasm, keep moving down toward the tip of the pollen tube as it 
grows. Ultimately the pollen tube enters the locule of the ovary, grows 
through the micropyle of the ovule, penetrates the tissue of the nucellus, 
and finally reaches the female gametophyte (Fig. Ill, B). The germi¬ 
nated pollen grain with its tube nucleus and two male-gametes, all of 
which are haploid (UV), is now the mature male gametophyte, or male 
gamete-producing plant. It is actually a greatly reduced male plant. 
On reaching the female gametophyte, the pollen tube usually enlarges 
and breaks at its tip, allowing the two male gametes, or sperms, to pass 
through. One of the sperms moves toward the egg and fuses with it. 
This fusion of spej'm and egg, and this alone, is fertilization. The cell re¬ 
sulting from this fusion is called the fertilized egg, or zygote, and ulti¬ 
mately develops into an embryo, or young plant. Since the sperm and 
the egg are each haploid (lA^), the zygote resulting from their fusion is 
diploid {2N), i.e., it has two sets of chromosomes, one contributed by the 
male parent and one by the female parent. The other male gamete moves 
to the center of the female gametophyte and fuses with the two polar 
nuclei or with the nucleus resulting from their fusion if this has occurred. 
The resulting nucleus is triploid (SA'^) and is called the primary endosperm 
nucleus because it gives rise to a nutritive tissue called endosperm. The 
tube nucleus usually disintegrates and disappears. 

For each ovule that is to reach maturity in the ovary, a separate pollen 
grain must be provided. Thus it is not unusual to find many pollen tubes 
growing down through a single style. The time that elapses between 
pollination and fertilization varies from a few hours or days in some species 
to more than a year in others. 

Development of the Embryo. Following fertilization, the fertilized 
egg, or zygote, initiates a series of divisions which lead to the development 
of the embryo. The female gametophyte now becomes the embryo sac, 
or structure in which the embryo is originally contained. Generally, two 
or three early divisions follow each other in rapid succession resulting m 
the production of a tier of three to five or more undifferentiated cells called 
the proembryo. The proembryo gradually becomes differentiated into 
recognizable parts or regions. The exact method of origin of these parts 
and the final form of the embryo vary in the different groups of seed plants. 
Certain features, however, are fairly common to the group. Quite early, 
the basal cell of the embryo becomes attached to the wall of the embryo 
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sac and enlarges (Fig. 112). The terminal cell of the proembryo becomes 
the embryo proper, and the cells below constitute the suspensor. The 
suspensor, characteristic of the embryos of almost all flowering plants, 
may consist of but a few cells forming a short, slender filament; it may 
become thick and massive; or it may consist of several to many (12 to 20) 
cells. 

In dicotyledons, such as Capsclla, which is commonly used to illustrate 
embryo development, the embryo proper develops from the terminal cell 
of the proembryo as stated above. Division in the temiinal cell is first 
longitudinal, resulting in the fonnation of two cells. Other divisions follow 
quickly and result in the formation of eight cells arranged in two tiers of 
four cells each (Fig. 112, C). The outer or terminal four cells form the 
plumule, or first vegetative shoot of the embryo, and the two cotyledons, 
or seed leaves. The second tier forms the hypocotyl, or stem of the embryo 
below the cotyledons. The tip of the root, or radicle, fornied on the lower 
end of the hypocotyl and adjacent to the suspensor, is completed from the 
upper adjacent cell of the suspensor. The completed embryo (Fig. 112, 
G) thus consists of a stem, or hypocotyl, bearing at its tip a growing point, 
or plumule, and, as is common with dicotyledons, two cotyledons. (In 
monocotyledons only one cotyledon is foimed.) In addition to these 
structures, there is an embryo root, or radicle, on the basal end of the 
hypocotyl. The suspensor is attached to the root tip and in Capsclla can 
be seen clearly in the mature embryo. 

The degree to which the embryo develops before the seed ripens varies 
greatly in different plants. In some cases, it develops only a little beyond 
the proembryo stage. In others, all the organs mentioned are formed, 
and the embryo may occupy the entire embiyo sac. 

Formation of Endosperm. Immediately following fertilization and 
often before the embryo starts to develop, the endosperm nucleus under¬ 
goes a series of divisions that result in the development of many free nuclei. 
Later, cell walls develop between the nuclei. In this way, a storage tissue 
called the endosperm is developed, in which reserve food, available for 
the growing embryo, is stored. In most plants the endosperm in its 
growth replaces all the nucellus tissue, but in a few cases, like that of 
certain water lilies, the nucellus persists and forms a considerable part of 
the mature ovule. The endosperm itself may be entirely consumed by 
the developing embryo or may remain as a food-storage tissue. In peas, 
beans, and other legumes, the endosperm disappears entirely before the 
ovule ripens. In the morning-glory, the castor bean, and all grasses, the 
endosperm persists in the fully ripened ovule. 

Formation of Fruit and Seed. During the growth of the embryo and 
endosperm, there is also a rapid growth of the other tissues of the ovule 
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and an increased translocation of foods to the embrj^o sac. The ovule 
usually increases markedly in size, and many physical and chemical changes 
take place in its tissues. The integuments expand and then frequently 
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The relative amount of water in the tissues decreases, and the ovule grad¬ 
ually changes from a relatively soft, succulent structure to a hard, relatively 
dry body. As this development progresses, the phy.siological activity 
within the ovule gradually decreases and the embryo becomes dormant. 
The ovule thus ripens into a seed in which the integuments become pro¬ 
tective seed coats, and the interior is occupied by a resting embryo together 
with stored food. This food may still remain in the endosperm tissue or 
it may be stored entirely in the embryo itself. 

Fertilization stimulates a rapid growth of the whole ovary as well as 
the ovules. Such flower parts as the stamens, petals, and sepals, together 
with the stigma and style of the pistil, usually wither and fall off after 
pollination and fertilization take place, although in some plants the bases 
of the stamens, petals, and sepals or the receptacle may be stimulated to 
renewed growth and development. In some cases, the style of the pistil 
may likewise be retained and enlarged. The ovary usually increases 
greatly in size, and its tissues may become highly difTerentiated in the 
production of parts concerned with the protection and the dissemination 
of the seeds. The mature ovary containing the seeds, together with any 
accessory structures developed from the receptacle or other parts, is now 
called the fruit. The different kinds of fmits are described in the following 
chapter. 

When fertilization fails to occur, the entire flower usually dies, or as is 
commonly stated the flower fails to ‘‘set fruit.” Thus there are seldom 
as many fruits on a plant as there were flowers. There are some plants, 
however, that produce fruits regularly even though fertilization has not 
taken place. This condition is known as parthenocarpy, and the fruits 
so produced are said to be parthenocarpic. Among the plants which 
normally develop parthenocarpic fruits may be mentioned the common 
banana, the navel orange, the seedless raisin grape, and the pineapple. 
In recent years, parthenocarpic fruits have been produced artificially by 
spraying, or applying in other ways, certain chemicals (growth substances) 
to the pistils of the flowers or to the ovaries directly. In this way, seed¬ 
less tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers, melons, and other fruits have been 
produced (Fig. 95,1, C; II). 

The development of seeds and fruits is an exhaustive process which 
usually checks the growth of the vegetative organs of the plant. Annual 
plants usually die soon after the seeds and fruits'are matured. In such 
plants the seeds alone remain living and serve to perpetuate the species. 



CHAPTER 11 

FRUITS, SEEDS, AND SEEDLINGS 

FRUITS 

Definition. Botanically, a fruit is a matured ovary with or without 
seeds. In many fruits, however, other stmctures derived from other 
flower parts or from the axis (receptacle) tissue may become a part of the 
fruit, thus in fruits derived from inferior ovaries, the enlarged hypan- 
thium, or floral tube, is usually still present in the fruit. In some cases, 
these accessory structures may become a prominent part of the fruit, as 
in apples and pears. Furthermore, a fniit may consist of several matured 
ovaries remaining together as a unit and may even include the matured 
ovaries of an entire inflorescence. A fruit may therefore he defined as a 
structure made up of one or more matured ovaries together urith any accessory 
structures closely associated with them. 

From the definition of a fruit it is clear that the popular use of the tei*m 
does not always coincide with the botanical. Thus tomatoes, cucumbers, 
snap beans, pea pods, peppers, squashes, and many kinds of nuts that 
appear in our markets are botanically fruits. Furthermore, many single- 
seeded fruits, like those of lettuce, buckwheat, sunflower, and grains like 
corn and wheat are commonly sold in the markets as seeds (Fig. 113). 
The fact that they are all matured ovaries clearly proves that all these 
examples are fruits. 

Structure of the Pericarp. The matured wall of the ovary in the fruit 
is called the pericarp. The structure of the pericarp varies greatly in 
different kinds of fruits. In some, three distinct layers may be differ¬ 
entiated, viz., an outer layer called the exocarp, a middle layer called the 
mesocarp, and an inner layer called the endocarp. The exocarp, though 
sometimes more complex, often appears as a single layer of epidermal 
cells, sometimes heavily cutinized and sometimes hairy. The mesocarp, 
or middle layer, may be very thin or it may be a well-developed tissue 
several centimeters thick. It usually contains vascular bundles, and in 
some finiits it is fleshy. The endocarp also varies greatly in structure in 
different fruits; sometimes it consists of a single layer of cells and sometimes 
of many layers. In some finits, the endocarp becomes very tough or 
hard. In others, it is fleshy. These three layers are most clearly differ¬ 
entiated in such fruits as peaches, plums, and cherries in which the fleshy 
part of the fruit is the mesocarp. 
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Fia. 113. Sccd-likc fruits. {Photograph by Homer Grove.) 


Top Row, Achcncs 

I, Wormwood {ArtemUia Ahsinlhixim); 2, lettuce {Lactuca aatixa); 3, rose Uio$a tugo^a); 
4» sunflower {Helxanthu^ annus). 

Second Row, Grains 

6, Kentucky blue grass (Poa pTOienaU); C, sorghum {Sorghum vulgarc); 7, oats (Arena sa/iva); 

8, teosinte {Euchlaena mexicana). 

Third Row, Moricarps 

9, parsley {Carum Pelfoaclinum); 10, carrot {Daucua Carota); 11, dill (Aricihum gravccUna): 

12, parsnip {Paalinaca saliva). 

Fourth Row, Miscellaneous 

13, beet (Rcia vulgaria), multiple fruits, commonly called ‘'seed balls”; 14. Sainfoin {Onobry- 

chia mciaefolia), a one-seeded legume; 15, French honeysuckle {Hedyaarum coronarium). 

^^ents of lomcnts; 16, European hornbeam {Carpinua Belulua), a winged, nut-Uko fruit 
with the wings removed. 
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In some fruits, and particularly those arising from inferior ovaries, the 
floral tube may pei-sist in the fruit, forming the outermost layers of the 
fruit. In such cases, the pericarp may be difficult to differentiate. 

KINDS OF FRUITS 

Fruits are of many kinds. The structure of a fruit can only be under¬ 
stood by a knowledge of the structure of the flower from which the fruit 
arises. The presence of accessory stinjctures in a fruit may obscure the 
true nature of the fruit in its mature condition and may render the fruit 
difficult to classify unless its development is followed step by step from 
the flower. Even then, different interpretation of structures by different 
investigators may lead to difficulties in classification. 

In general, all fruits may be classified into three groups: (1) simple 
fruits, which are developed from a single (simple or compound) pistil and 
thus consist of a single matured ovary together with any accessory structures 
closely associated with the ovaiy; (2) aggregate fruits, which consist of a 
number of matured ovaries aggregated as a unit on a common receptacle, 
together with any accessory structures, all developed from a single flower 
with many separate pistils, as in raspberries and blackberries; (3) mul¬ 
tiple fruits, which consist of all the matured ovaries of several flowers 
grouped into a single mass, together with any accessory structures, the 
whole being developed from an entire inflorescence as in pineapples, 
mulberries, and figs. 

The teiTO accessory fruit is sometimes applied to fruits in which a major 
part of the matured fruit has not developed from the ovary. This type 
of fruit does not represent a group distinct from the three just mentioned 
but is represented in all three groups. Thus the simple fruit of the apple, 
the aggregate fruit of the strawberry, and the multiple fruit of mulberry 
are all accessory fruits. The major portion of the fleshy part of an apple 
fruit consists of the enlarged bases of the sepals, petals, and stamens, the 
fleshy part of the strawberry is the receptacle, and in the mulberry the 
fleshy sepals foi-m a considerable part of the fruit. 

Of the three groups mentioned, simple finits are by far the largest group 
and the most diversified. They may be subdivided into dry fruits, those 
in which the pericarp and any accessory structures become more or less 
dry when mature, and fleshy fruits, those in which a part or all of the 
pericarp and any accessory structures become fleshy at maturity. The 
dry fruits are further subdivided into dehiscent fruits, those which split 
open at maturity, and indehiscent fruits, those which do not split open at 
maturity. The line (or lines) along which a dehiscent fruit opens at 
maturity is called a suture, and the resulting segments of the pericarp are 
known as valves. 
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Simple, Dry, Dehiscent Fruits. Legume. The legume fruit is char¬ 
acteristic of the members of the legume or pea family. In legume flowers, 
such as those of the pea (Fig. 114, B), the gynoccium consists of a single, 
simple pistil with a superior ovary containing a single cavity, or loeule. 
By the maturation of this pistil, the fruit, or pod, is formed (Fig. 114, A, 
C). The remains of stigma and style can often be seen at the free end of 
the pod. The seeds are developed along the ventral suture, which is the 
one along which the margins of the carpel are united. The donsal suture 
corresponds to the midrib of the carpel. At maturity the fruit splits 
along both dorsal and ventral sutures into two valves. Some leguminous 
plants have fruits that show considcra))le variation from this type. In 
tick trefoil (Desmodium) the fmits are constricted between the seeds and 
finally break up crosswise into distinct parts. A legume of this type is 
called a loment. Some legume fruits are single-seeded. Others have 
many seeds. The legume is distinguished from other simple, drj', dehiscent 
fruits by the fact that it develops from a simple pistil and splits open at 
maturity along both dorsal and ventral sutures. 

Follicle. The follicle resembles the legume in that it develops from a 
single, simple pistil but differs from the legume in that it splits open at 
maturity along only one suture. Examples of follicles are the fruits of 
larkspur (Fig. 114, F, G) columbine (Fig. 114, E, I), and milkweed (Fig. 
114, H). 

Capsule. The capsule differs from the legume and the follicle in that 
it is developed from a compound pistil. Any .simple, dry dehiscent fruit 
that develops from a compound pistil may be called a capsule (Fig. 115). 
Capsules therefore always consist of two or more ovarian segments, which 
are the ovaries of the individual carpels. At maturity, a capsule may open 
by means of pores, as in poppy (Fig. 115, E) (poricidal dehiscence), or by 
a regular transverse circular line of division, as in purslane (Portuluca) 
(Fig. 115, A, B) (circumscissile dehiscence). The latter type of capsule 
is called a pyxis. More commonly, capsules dehisce by lengthwise division 
into valves. If the lengthwise splitting occurs down the back, or dorsal, 
suture of each ovarian segment directly into the loculi, as in Iris and lily, 
the dehiscence is said to be loculicidal (Fig. 115, G, g ); if the splitting occurs 
along the ventral suture of each ovarian segment, through the partitions 
and between the loculi, thus dividing the capsule into its component 
ovarian segments, as in St.-John’s-wort and some species of Yucca, the 
dehiscence is septicldal (Fig. 115, H, h). When the valves of either of 
the last two types break away from the partitions, these remaining at¬ 
tached to the axis of the fruit, as in moming-gloiy, the dehiscence is 

septifragal (Fig. 115, 1,i). 

The fruits of members of the mustard family {Cruciferae) are capsules 
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Fig. 114. Legumes and follicles. A, mature legume fruit (pod of pea); B, flower of pea w’ith 
portion of keel cut away to expose the essential organs; C, young pod of pea; 2?-/, follicles, 

D, flower of larkspur with one side of a petal removed to show several stamens and pistus, 

E, mature follicles of columbine, all from one flower; F, follicles of larkspur; (3, follic e of 
lark.spur in longitudinal section; II. follicle of milkweed beginning to open; /. old folbcle of 
columbine that has opened and discharged the seed.(/I, B, E, H, drawn by Elsie A/. McDoug e, 
C. D, F, G, by Chris. HUdebrandl.) 
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Porlulaca showing circumscissile dohUccnce; B. the satno 

hCTd’iit^r'*?.® s®eds (both A and B greatly enlarged); C and D. silicic of shep- 

seeds- F 1 i>. showing dehiscence from below upward, exposing the 

lily showire poncidal dehiscence; F. silique of rutabaga; C?. capsule of 

hiLence ? o«n- i ) of « species of Yucca showing septicidal d<y 

diagram of trnn ^ morning-glory opened to show septifragal dehiscence; &. h. and f. 

Thffour centJlIl ♦ —respectively, with seeds removed in g and A. 

ne four central structures m t are seeds. {Photographs E-I by Homer Grove.) 




Fio. 116. Achenes, ^rains» and samaras, 
a, flower of buckwheat, showing sepals, stai 
h, the mature throo*angled fruit with remnants 
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consisting of two ovarian segments which separate at maturity into two 
valves opening from below upward, exposing a thin partition with the two 
placentae to which the seeds are attached. This type of capsule is called 
a silique if it is much longer than broad, as in cabljage, rutabaga, and 
Cardamine (Fig. 115, F), and a sUicle if it is short and broad, as in shep- 
herd’s-purse (Fig. 115, C, D). 

Simple, Dry, Indehiscent Fruits. Achene. Achenes (Figs. 113; 110, 
A, B) are small, dry, indehiscent, one-seeded fruits in which the seed is 
attached to the pericarp at only one point. They are derived from simple 
pistils containing only one ovule. This type of fruit is characteristic of 
the buckwheat and sunflower families and occurs also in the buttercup 
and rose families. Some achenes, like those of buckwheat (Fig. 110, A, 
b, c), are derived wholly from ovary tissue, while in others, such as mem¬ 
bers of the sunflower family, the floral tube is fused to the pericarp. Since 
the seed is attached at only one point, the pericarp is readily separable 
from the seed coat. Achenes are popularly mistaken for seeds. 

Grain, or Caryopsis. Grains (Fig. 110, C-E), like achenes, are simple 
one-seeded, dry fmits derived from single, simple pistils, but differ from 
achenes in that in grains the seed coat is permanently fused to the pericarp 
over its entire surface, and thus cannot be easily separated from the seed. 
Grains are characteristic of all grasses, such as corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rice, and rye. 

Samara, or Key Fruit. The samara (Fig. 116, F~I) is essentially a 

winged achene, although the term is sometimes used for any indehiscent 

dry fmit furnished with a wing. It is the characteristic fruit of maples 

and ashes and occurs also in elms, birches, and in the tree of heaven {Ai- 

lanthus). The wing is usually an outgrowth of the ovary wall. In some 

cases, as in elms and birches, the wing extends all around the pericarp. 

In ashes and maples, it develops on one side only. In maples, two carpels 

develop side by side, each forming a samara. For this reason, the maple 

fruit is sometimes called a double-key fruit. The two parts may separate 

at maturity. Samaras usually have only one seed but occasionally have 
two. 


achene fruit of CUmalii; a, Bower, showing six potal-like 
several stamens, and numerous simple yparate pistils clothed with long 
to ♦u stigmas; 6. a single pistil; c, a i^til with the ovary cut vertically 

fruit- r’ fl * r® locule and the single seed; the persistent styles become plumose in the 
stvuL showing the three stamens and the single pistil with two plumose 

hy the chaffy bract; D. the maturing wheat grain enclosed in the 
most have disappeared; E, longitudinal section of the grain; the outer- 

two stvC. MnH showing sepals, stamens, and the pistU with 

characteSuctfn‘®^^r Jl® the ovary having grown out on either side to form the 

asple ^maraT C.S samaras of maple; H. mature ovaries of 

{A~Pand If Ar^n ®how the single seed m each; I, mature samaras of ash. 

VA randH dravm by ChrU. HUdArandl; G, I, by BUne M. McDougU.) 
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Schizocarp. The schizocarp (Fig. 117) is the characteristic fruit of the 
carrot family. It consists of two ovarian segments, each of which has a 
single locule usually containing a single seed. The ovarian segments of 
the fruit separate, each half being called a mericarp, which is indehiscent 
and lesembles an achene. The fruits of mallows are of similar structure 
hut involve a number of ovarian segments each containing one to several 
seeds. 

Nut. Nuts (Fig. 118) are dry, indehiscent fniits in which the pericarp 
is liard or crustaceous throughout. At maturity, they commonly have 
but one locule and one seed but are usually developed from a compound 
pistil only one carpel of which develops. Examples are acorns, beech¬ 
nuts, liazelnuts, and chestnuts. All these examples are developed from 
inferior ovaries and hence the wall of the fruit consists of the floral tube 
as well as the pericarp, both being hard. In addition, all have at the base 




Fig. 117. Tho schizocarp fruit of the carrot family. A, flower of CiciUa; B, cross section of 
fruit, showiiifs tho two ovarian segments insecurely attached to each other and tho single 
.seed in each; C, ripening schizocarp of Cicuta; the free part of the calyx shows as a crown of 
five small lol^e.s at top of the inferior ovary. (Copied by Chrte. Hildebrandl from drawitigs by 
Edna S. Fox.) 


an involucre, which is an accessory structure not developed from the ovaiy. 
The cup of the acorn is the involucre. It consists of numerous coalesced 
bracts (Fig. 118, F-I). In the beech, two separate one-seeded fruits, 
each coming from a separate flower, arc usually enclosed within a single 
involucre (Fig. 118, A-E). The structure of the chestnut is similar, but 
each bur (involucre) usually encloses three nuts. In the hazelnut (Fig. 
118, .7, K), the involucre is made up of leafy bracts. Popularly, the 
term “nut” has been applied to many structures that botanically are not 
this type of fruit. Thus peanut pods are legumes, Brazil nuts are seeds, 
and almonds are parts of drupes. 

S im ple, Fleshy Fruits. Pome. Pome fruits (Fig. 119) are character¬ 
istic of that portion of the rose family to which the apple, pear, and quince 
belong. The fruit is developed from a compound pistil consisting of two 
or more carpels and an inferior ovary. The fleshy outer portion of the 
fruit develops from the bases of the calyx, corolla, and stamens (hypan- 
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Fiq. 118. Fruits of the nut t>T)e. A, two pistillate flowers of beech surrounded by bristly 
mvolucral bracte, with only stigmas and styles protruding; B, beech flowers cut verticalK'. 
anowmg the ovary and the three styles of each of the two flowers; C. single flower of beech 
taken out of tbe mvolucral bracts; the presence of a calyx is plainly indicated by the three 
small calyx lob« below the bases of the three styles; D, bur of beechnut at time of ripening of 
we two nuts; E, cross section of the triangular nut, showing the single seed. F, oak pistillate 

^ surrounded by the closclj’ set bracts that 

<?, more mature pistU in cup; H, mature acorn fruit in cup; I, vertical section 

largo seed filling the nut; J. the hazelnut 
S enclosed in the promment mvolucral bracts; K, vertical section through hazelnut 

with Its single seed. {A-0 by Chrit. HiUiebrandl; H-K by BUie M. McDougle.) 


thium) which surround the ovary. The outer part of the pericaip also 

ecomes fleshy, while the endocarp becomes more or less cartilaginous, 

onmng the core of the fruit, containing several to many seeds. Since 

a major part of the fruit is not developed from the ovary, the pome is an 
accessory fruit. 
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Drupe. The drupe (Fig. 120, A-C), commonly called a “stone fruit,” 
is a fleshy fruit in which the pericarp consists of a thin exocarp, usually 
skin-like, a fleshy mesocarp, and a hard, stony, endocarp, as in cherries, 
plums, and peaches. In the examples mentioned, the fruits develop 
from single, simple pistils of perigynous flowers (Fig. 108, D). Since these 
all have superior ovaries, no accessory structures are present in the fruit. 
Usually onlj^ one seed develops within the ovary. Some drupaceous 
fruits, however, develop from inferior ovaries and several carpels may 





accessary 
-’tissue ' 


endocarp —•{— 


f/eshy 

’pericarp 

tissue 



cafyx 


Fig. 119. The pome fruit (apple). A, apple flower cut vertically; B. young apple fruit; C, 
apple fruit cut vertically; D, apple fruit cut transversely. (.4, B, copied by Chris. Hudebrandt 
from draivings by Edna S. Fox; C, D, by Elsie M. AfcDougle.) 


originally be involved, as in Viburnum. Usually only one carpel matures. 
The almond, the olive, and the apricot are also drupes. 

Berry. The berry is a simple fleshy fruit in which all parts of the peri¬ 
carp are fleshy or pulpy except the exocarp which is often skin-like. Ber¬ 
ries originate from flowers with simple or compound pistils, the ovaries 
of which may have one or many ovules. More often the fruits are many- 
seeded. Grapes, tomatoes (Fig. 120, Z>, E), gooseberries, and cranberries 
are true berries. In the grape and in the tomato, the fruit is developed 
from a superior ovary, while in the cranberry and in the gooseberry it 
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develops from an inferior ovary. In the latter case, the floral tube invests 
the matured ovary externally. 

The fruit of squashes, pumpkins, cantaloupes, watermelons, and cu¬ 
cumbers is a beny invested with a rind that is not readily separable from 
the pericarp. The rind is made up mostly of floral tube tissue. This type 
of fruit is called a pepo. Similarly, the fruit of oranges, lemons, and grape¬ 
fruit is surrounded by a leathery rin<l (in this case part of the pericarp 






Fio. 120. Drupes and berries. A, external view of drupe fruit of cherry; B, cherry cut verti* 
cally; C, drupe fruit of peach cut vertically; D, the berry type of fruit; Z>, vertical section 
of a tomato; ovary fleshy throughout; E, transverse section of the tomato; F, the orange, 

a nesperidium^ or berry with a leathery, separable rind, cut vertically. {Drawinua by Elaie 
McDougU.) 

since the ovary is superior) which is separable. This fruit is called a 
hesperidium (Fig. 120, F). 

From the description just given, it is clear that the popular use of the 

term “berry” does not always coincide with the botanical. Mulberries, 

strawberries, blackberries, and raspberries are not berries in the botanical 
sense. 

Aggregate Fruits. Aggregate fruits are derived from single flowers 
^th many separate pistils (Fig. 121, A, B) and thus consist of a number 
of similar small fruits all on a common receptacle and maturing together 
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Fig. 121. Aggregate and multiple fruits; A-E, aggregate fruits; F-H, multiple fruits. A, 
flowers of strawberry, showing a large number of centrally located, separate pistils surround^pd 
by a varying number of stamens; petals and sepals are both present; the arrangement of these 
parts is better shown in the diagram of vertical section through the flower in B-, C, the mature 
strawberry fruit; D. the strawberry fruit cut vertically, showing the minute achcnes on the 
surface of the receptacle tissue; E, blackberry fruit cut vertically to show stmcture, . 
drawing of a longitudinal section through the mulberry fruit, showing structure: » sing e- 

pistillate flower of mulberry, showing the single pistil with two stjdes. surrounded by the 
fleshy calyx: H, photograph of mulberry fruit. {B, by Edna S. Fox; C E, by Elate M. 
McDoiigle; F, G. by Chria. HUdebrandl.) 
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as a single unit. Most aggregate fruits are fleshy. Good examples arc 

strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries. 

In the strawberry (Figs. 121, A-D-, 314, G) the receptacle enlarges 
greatly, forming the edible part of the fruit. The true fru.ts of the straw- 
berry are achenes, which are popularly thought of as seeds. In the fuiit 
they appear scattered over the surface of the receptacle. The strawberry 

is also an accessory fruit. . • i i r •. 

In the raspberry and the blackberry (Fig. 121, E), the individual fruits 
are drupelets which adhere together. In the blackberiy, these drupelets 
also adhere to the receptacle and cannot be readily separated from it. 
In the raspberry, the adhering drupelets can be lifted readily as a unit from 

the small dome-like receptacle. 

In the rose fniit, commonly called a hip, the floral tube surrounds tlie 
matured ovaries (achenes) and becomes fleshy, the whole forming an 
aggregate fruit which is also an accessory fruit. 

Multiple Fruits. Multiple fniits develop from entire flower clusters 
and thus differ from simple fruits and aggregate fruits which develop from 
individual flowei’s. In the multiple fruit, the matured ovaries of the entire 
flower cluster remain aggregated in a single mass. Most multiple fruits 
are fleshy and are also accessory fruits. Pineapples, Osage oranges, 
mulberries, and figs are good examples. In pineapples, the flowers are 
sessile on a central axis which is leafy at the apex. At maturity, the ovaries 
as well as axis structures are enlarged and fleshy, fomiing the fruit. 

In the mulberry, staminate and pistillate flowers are borne in separate 
inflorescences, the pistillate flowers in short, dense spike-like clusters 
(Fig. 121, F, H). Each pistillate flower (Fig. 121, G) consists of four 
sepals (no petals) and a pistil of two carpels, only one of which develops. 
The two stigmas of the pistil usually persist in the fruit. At maturity, 
the sepals as well as parts of the one-seeded ovaries become fleshy, the 
entire cluster ripening as a unit. 

In the fig. the upper part of the peduncle becomes fleshy and com¬ 
pletely envelops the fruitlets, the whole structure ripening into a single 
multiple fruit called a syconium. 

RtSUMfi OF FRUIT CLASSIFICATION 

I. Simple Fruits. Those which are developed from a single (simple or compound) 
• pistil, and which consist of a single matured ovary together with any accessory 
structures closely associated with the ovary. 

A. Dry Fruits. Those in which the pericarp and accessory structures become 
more or less dry when mature. 

1. Dehiscent Fruits. Those which split open at maturity. 

a..Legume. Developed from a simple pistil; splitting along two sutures 
into two valves (peas, beans, and black locust), 

(1) Loment. A segmented legume (tick trefoil). 
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b. Follicle. Developed from a simple pistil; splitting along one suture 
(milkweed, columbine, and larkspur). 

c. Capsule. Developed from a compound pistil (poppy, purslane, Iris, 
St.-John’s-wort, and morning-glory). 

(1) Silique. The elongated tvvo-loculcd capsule of the mustard family 
(cabbage, cardamine). 

(2) Silicle. A short, broad silique (shepherd’s-purse, pepporgrass). 

(3) Pyxis. \ capsule with circumscissile dehiscence (Portulaca). 

2. Indehiscent Fruits. Those which do not split open at maturity. 

a. Achene. Small, onc-sceded; seed attached to pericarp at one point 
only; pericarp readily separable from seed coat (sunflower, lettuce, and 
buckwheat). 

b. Grain, or Caryopsis. Small, one-sceded; seed coat fused to pericarp 
over its entire surface (corn, wheat, oats, rye, and barley). 

c. Samara. A winged achene (ash, maple, elm, and birch). 

d. Schizocarp. Two (occasionally one) ovarian segments invested by the 
floral tube; the segments separate at maturity into two indehiscent 
mericarps (members of carrot family). 

e. Nut. Pericarp hard or crustaccous throughout; usually from a com¬ 
pound pistil only one carpel of which develops; mostly one-sceded, 
usually with an involucre (chestnut, hazelnut, acorn, and beechnut). 

B. Fleshy Fruits. Those in which a part or all of the pericarp and any accessory 
structures become fleshy at maturity. 

1. Pome. Developed from a compound pistil with two or more carpels and an 
inferior ovary; floral tube forming major fleshy part of fruit; outer part of 
pericarp fleshy, cndocarp cartilaginous (apple, pear, and quince). 

2. Drupe, or Stone Fruit. Mostly one-sceded fruits in which the exocarp is 
usually thin and skin-like, the mesocarp fleshy, and the endocarp stony 
(peach, plum, cherry, and olive). 

3. Berry. All parts of the pericarp fleshy or pulpy except the exocarp which 
is often skin-like (grape, tomato, gooseberry, and cranberry). 

a. Pepo. A berry with a thick, inseparable rind (pumpkin, squash, cu¬ 
cumber, and melons). 

b. Hesperidium. \ berry with a leathery, separable rind (orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit). 

II. Aggregate Fruits. Those consisting of a number of similar small fruits (fruit- 
lets), all of which are developed from a single flower with many separate pistils 
and which mature together as a single unit on a common receptacle (together with 
any accessory structures) mostly fleshy (strawberry, raspberry, and blackberry). 
A. Hip. The fruit of the rose, the fleshy floral tube surrounding the matured 
ovaries, which are achenes. 

III. Multiple Fruits. Those consisting of the matured ovaries of an entire flower 
cluster (together with any accessory structures), all adhering together in a single 
mass. Mostly fleshy (pineapple, mulberry, Osage orange, and fig). 

A. Syconlum. The multiple fruit of the fig, in which the upper part of the 
peduncle becomes fleshy and completely envelopes the fruits. 

SEEDS 

Economic Importance of Seeds. Seeds are so generally found separated 
from the plants that produce them and they differ so markedly in ap- 
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pearance from vegetative organs that we often fail to associate them with 
the plants producing them. In many cases, the seed or the fruit is the 
only part of the plant commonly known. When such plants as the pea, 
the bean, corn, wheat, or rice are mentioned, it is usually the seed or fruit 
rather than the whole plant that is visualized. This situation has re¬ 
sulted from the fact that, since the dawn of history, seeds have min¬ 
istered greatly to the needs of man (Fig. 122). Indeed, the use of the 
cereals by man antedates all written historical records. In the earliest 
known records of the civilization of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 
man was already cultivating wheat for bread. Similarly the cultivation 
of rice was practiced by the ancient Chinese civilization of the valleys of 
the Hwang Ho and the Yangtse Kiang and the cultivation of com by the 
Mayan civilization of the New World. It is significant that each of these 
three prominent civilizations of antiquity should have originated in a 
region in which one of these three cereals seems to have had its native 
home or to have been cultivated since prehistoric times. Barley, oats, 
and rye are also cereals that date back to ancient or prehistoric times. 
The name “cereal” itself implies antiquity, since it w’as given to the grains 
by the Romans, who derived it from the name of their goddess Ceres, the 
giver of grain. Even today, the cereals occupy one of the most prominent 
positions in the diet of man. 

In addition to the cereals, coconuts, peanuts, almonds, walnuts, filberts, 
chestnuts, peas, beans, and lentils have been used by man as food since 
ancient times. W^ile many of these are botanically fruits, it is actually 
the seed that serves as food. 

At the present time not only are seeds the most important sources of 
food but they are used as drugs and in the making of beverages, medicines, 
paints, varnishes, clothing, ornaments, and many other commercial prod¬ 
ucts. Oils are extracted from such seeds as the coconut, cotton seed, 
com, flax, peanut, castor bean, soybean, and almond. These oils are 
used in various ways, some as food products, others in making soaps, 
varnishes, paints, and linoleum. Some seeds, like mustard, caraway, 
anise, coriander, and celery, are used as condiments. Buttons are made 
from vegetable ivory obtained from the seeds of a palm. Cotton, with 
Its many uses, is the fibrous material surrounding the seeds of the cotton 
plMt In these and in other ways seeds are of great economic importance. 
Indeed, seeds are used by man more than any other part of the plant. 

General Features of Seeds. The seeds of plants differ so greatly from 
each other m size, fonn, color, and other general features that the charac¬ 
teristics of the seed may be taken as one of the distinguishing features of a 
species Even Ae varieties within a species can often be differentiated 
on the basis of their seed characteristics. In size, they vary from the dust- 
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like seeds of some of the orchids to the enormous seeds of the coconut. 
They may be spherical, ovoid, elliptic, elongated, disk-like, or very ir¬ 
regular in shape. The outer walls may be smooth or rough and may be 
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Fig. 122. Economically important seeds. 


Top Row, Cereals 

I, Corn {Zea Maya), upper two, field corn; lower two, sweet corn; 2. wheat sativum); 

3. rice (Oryza sativa); 4, barley (Hordcum sativum); 5, rye (Sccale cereals). (These cereals 
have been used as food by man since prehistoric times.) 

Second Row, Legumes 

G. Lima bean (Phaaeolus luruUua); 7. beans (Phaseolua vulgaris), upper two, string beans; 
lower two. field beans; 8, peas (.PUum salivum). upper two garden 

peas; 9. soylwans (Glgcine aoja), upper two, variety Peking; lower two. variety Ito San, 10, 
lentils {Lens csculenta). 

Third Row, Spices 

II. Mustard iBrasaica alba); 12. anise (Pimpindla Aniaum); 13, .[^“Xivr aJe 

14. celorv (Apium graieolena); 15. coriander {Coriandrum aatx>>um). (12-15. inclusive, are 

seed-like'fruits, all belonging to the parsley family. UmbeUiferae.) 

Fourth Row. Coffee and seeds that are important sources of vegetable oils 

IG Flax {Linum uaUaliaaimum); 17. castor beans communia): 18. cotton {Goaaypixcm 

herbaceum); 19, peanuts (Arachia hypogaaa); 20. coffee {Coffea Arabtca). 


sculptured or covered with outgrowths in the form of spines, hooks, or 
fibers All parts of the spectrum are represented in their coloi-s. they 
may be of unifoim color or mottled. Although no two species of seeds are 
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exactly alike in all these features, they all resemble each other in that they 
are ripened ovules consisting of the same general kinds of parts and in 
that they all serve the functions of dissemination, protection, and repro¬ 
duction of the species. 


GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SEEDS 


The mature seed consists of one or two seed coats, an embryo, and stored 
food. The food may be stored in the endosperm tissue or entirely in the 
embryo. 

The Seed Coats. The seed coats arc developed from the integuments 
of the ovule. There are usually two of these coats, corresponding to the 
two integuments of the ovule, but in some ovules there is only one integu¬ 
ment and hence only one seed coat. The outer seed coat is called the 
testa. When two seed coats are present, the inner one is often much 
thinner than the outer. The seed coats sometimes become very djy and 
hard, thereby effectively protecting the more delicate embryo within. 
At the place where the seed breaks off from the funiculus (now called the 
seedstalk) there is a scar left, called the hilum, and below the hilum a 
small pore, the micropyle (Fig. 123). It will be recalled that the micropyle 
is the former point of entrance of the pollen tube into the ovule. In seeds 
in which the ovule is bent over into a position parallel with that of the 
seedstalk, there is usually a ridge visible on the seed where the tissues of 
the funiculus continued on into the ovule. This ridge, now directly above 
the hilum, is called the raphe. The upper end of the raphe, where the 
vascular tissues spread out into the ovule, at the foimer junction of the 
nucellus, integiunents, and funiculus, is called the chalaza. 

The Embryo. Of the internal parts of the seed, the embryo is the most 
representative as well as the most important. It is the young plant 
developed from the fertilized egg and, in the mature resting seed, is always 
in a doimant condition. The degree to which the embryo is developed 
in the seed varies in different plants. Sometimes the seeds are shed from 
the plant before the embryo has been differentiated into well-defined parts. 
In such cases, further development can occur only after the seeds start 
to germinate. In its most advanced stage in a seed, the embryo consists 
of four distinct parts, mz., the plumule, the cotyledons, the hypocotyl, and 
the radicle. 


The plumvh is in reality the first terminal bud of the embryo (Fig. 123). 
It may consist merely of a mass of undifferentiated meristematic tissue or, 
like many vegetative buds of the stem, may also have partly differentiated 
le^es. In any case, it gives rise to the firet vegetative shoot of the plant. 

The cotyledons (Fig. 123) are morphologically leaves, although usually 
they are so highly modified in shape and form as to differ markedly from 
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the ordinary leaves of the plant. In some cases, they are merely food- 
storage organs, never performing the functions of true leaves. In other 
cases, they are absorbing organs, and in still others they may become 
functioning leaves after the seed germinates. In dicotyledonous plants, 
as the name implies, there are two of these cotyledons, while in mono¬ 
cotyledons there is only one. Gymnosperms have a variable number of 
cotyledons. In seeds in which there is no endosperm, the food is stored 
chiefly in the cotyledons. In such cases, the cotyledons are usually large 
and fleshy and occup}'^ most of the interior of the seed. 

The hypocotyl (Fig. 123) is the first true stem of the plant, extending 
from the point of attachment of the cotyledons to the radicle. In many 
seeds it is the elongation of the hypocotyl that causes the cotyledons and 
the plumule to emerge from the seed during germination. The arrange¬ 
ment of the internal tissues of the hypocotyl is typically that of the stem. 
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Fio. 123. Seed .structure of common bean. {By Elsie M. McDouqU.) 


The radicle, or first root of the plant (Fig. 123), is located at the base 
of the hypocotyl. Externally the exact point of origin of the radicle can¬ 
not, as a rule, be determined in the embryo. Often it is nothing more 
than a mass of meristematic tissue at the tip of the hypocotyl. When 
differentiation has occurred, the radicle displays, internally, the typical 
radial arrangement of the vascular tissues that is found in roots. The 
tip of the radicle is always directed toward the micropyle and is the first 
part of the embryo to emerge from the seed during germination. 

The Stored Food. The stored food of the seed may be in the form of 
endosperm or may be entirely in the embryo, chiefly m the cotyledons. 
When endosperm is lacking in seeds, it indicates that the embryo developed 
to such a stage as to absorb the endosperm completely before the ^eds 
ripened. This condition is found in practically all legumes. In all the 
cereals and other grasses the food is stored largely in the endosperm tissue 

and is not used by the embryo until germination begins. 

The foods stored in seeds consist of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins, 

the percentage of each varying greatly in different species. 
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The carbohydrates may occur as starch, hemicelluloses, or sugars, with 
starch predominating. Starch is always found in definite plastids, the 
starch grains, which have characteristic forms peculiar to a given species. 
In fact, the source of any particular commercial starch can be determined 
by the shape and form of the starch grains. Starch occurs m the coty¬ 
ledons of legume seeds and in the endosperm of cereals. The cereals are 
especially rich in starch. Corn starch and wheat starch are familiar 
examples. Hemicelluloses are found in the walls of endosperm celts of 
such seeds as dates, coffee, and onions, making these walls very tough 
and hard. While hemicelluloses are used like true cellulose for strength¬ 
ening cell walls, unlike cellulose, they may be digested to simpler com¬ 
pounds and hence may be used as reserve foods. Sugars are stored in 
the seeds of sweet corn and peas and in many nuts. The most common 
sugar found in seeds is sucrose. 

Fats are found more abundantly in seeds than in any other part of the 
plant. Vegetable fats are obtained almost exclusively from seeds rich in 
stored fat. The fat usually occurs in the form of oil globules. As men¬ 
tioned in a previous chapter, fats are more efficient storage foods than are 
carbohydrates, yielding 2)4 times as much energy per unit weight as do 
the carbohydrates. In the cereals most of the fat occurs in the embryo. 
In other plants it may be found also in the endospenn. The seeds of 
sunflower, flax, peanuts, soybeans, and the castor-oil plant are very rich 
in fats. 

Proteins occur in all seeds, since they are an essential constituent of 
all living protoplasm, but some seeds, like the legumes, are rieher in proteins 
than others. In the cereals the storage proteins occur in small granules 
called aleurone grains, which are found in a single layer of cells (the aleu- 
rone layer) comprising the outermost portion of the endosperm. Since 
proteins are important foods in the building of protoplasm, they are es¬ 
sential for the embryo during the germination of the seed. 

SPECIFIC STRUCTURE OF REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF SEEDS 

Common Bean. The common bean (Fig. 123) may be taken as a 
t 5 T)ical dicotyledonous seed lacking endosperm. These seeds, like those 
of other legumes, are formed within the pod, which is the ripened ovary. 
Each one is attached to the inside of the pod by the funiculus or seedstalk. 
When the seeds are shed, the funiculus breaks off, leaving a prominent 
scar, the hilum. Just below the hilum can be seen the micropyle, and 
above the hilum is the ridge formed by the raphe. The seed coats have 
characteristic colors which vary with different varieties of beans but are 
commonly variations of brown, black, and white. 

When the seeds are soaked in water, they swell cpnsiderably, and the 
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seed coats become soft. In tliis condition the seed coats are easily re¬ 
moved. Ihe entire interior of the seed is occupied by the embryo and 
cliiefly liy tlie two flesliy cotyledons or seed leaves, which may easily be 
separated. On the side of the seed opposite the raphe is found t^e radicle, 
with its tip directed toward the micropyle, and continuous with it is the 
hypocotyl. The plumule has differentiated two well-defined leaves which 
fold over the growing tip. These become the first true leaves of the bean 
plant on geiTnination. 

In this seed and in all seeds of this type, there is no endosperm, this 
tissue having already been consumed by the developing embryo. Most 
of the food of the seed is stored in the two large cotyledons, which in this 
case never function as true leaves. 
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Fig. 124. Structure of castor bean seed. A, view of flat surface; edgewise view; C, the 
seed split vertically after removal of seed coats, showing the two thin cotyledons l>'ing against 
the surrounding endosperm; i), the interior of the seed cut longitudinally along its narrow 
axis. The micropyle is concealed by the caruncle. {Hy Elsus M. ,\fcDougli>,) 


Castor Bean. Castor beans (Fig. 124) (really not beans in the ordinary 
sense) are produced in a capsule consisting of three carpels, each one of 
which bears a single seed attached by a slender stalk to the center of the 
base of the capsule. At maturity the capsule bursts open, forcibly ejecting 
the seeds. At the base of the seed is a more or less soft, spongy structure, 
called the caruncle, not commonly found on seeds. The caruncle absorbs 
water readily and may therefore be of some use in promoting germination. 
It usually obscures the micropyle. The hllum and the raphe are easily 
discernible. The seed coats are very hard and brittle and are often brightly 
colored and mottled, giving the seed some resemblance to a beetle, from 
which the plant received the name of Ricinus, which is a Latin term for a 
kind of insect or mite. 

When the seed coats are broken away and the seed sectioned lengthwise, 
the interior is found to consist chiefly of a white, oily endospenn with the 
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embiyo in the center (Fig. 124, C, D). The embryo consists of two thin 
leaf-like cotyledons, an entirely undifTerenl iated plumule, and a very short 
hypocotyl and radicle. This structure is typical of dicotyledonous seeds 
having endosperm. The endosperm of the castor bean may contain from 
40 to 50 per cent of oil and 15 to 20 per cent of protein in the form of aleu- 
rone grains. It also contains a poisonous substance, ricin. The castor 
oil of commerce is extracted from these seeds. 

Com. The familiar corn grain (Fig. 125) is actually a fruit, since it 
consists of an entire ripened ovary containing a single seed. The outer 
hull is the pericarp, or ovary wall, fused to the .seed coat. Originally there 
are two seed coats; but as the grain matures, the outer one disappears 
and the inner integument becomes flattened through pressure from within 
the seed. At maturity, the pericarp is so firmly fused to the remaining 
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Fio. 125. The corn grain. A, \new of embryo side of grain; B. longitudinal section cut at 
right angles to the face of the grain. (By EUk M. McDougle.) 


inner seed coat that the whole appears as a single tissue. Only by ex¬ 
amining sections under a microscope can the actual structure be ascertained. 
Part of the nucellus tissue usually remains immediately inside the seed 
coat. The stalk-like structure at the bottom of the grain, by which it was 

attached to the ear, is the peduncle of the flower and fruit and not the 
funiculus. 

The kernel is usually concave on the side of the embryo. A lengthwise 
section of the kernel through the center and at right angles to the broad 
axis (Fig. 125, B) reveals the embryo embedded in a large mass of endo¬ 
sperm. The outermost part of the endosperm lying next to the nucellus 
consists of a single layer of cells, called the aleurone layer, filled with 
^eurone grains, which are mostly protein. The remaining endosperm 
IS 0 ten made up of two well-defined regions, an outer homy endosperm 
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and an inner starchy endosperm. The relative positions and the amounts 
of these two types of endosperm vary in different varieties of corn. The 
horny endosperm is of a tougher consistency and contains more protein 
than does the starchy endosperm. 

The embryo consists of a single cotyledon, called in grains the scutellum, 
a well-developed plumule, a very short hypocotyl, and a radicle. The 
scutellum or cotyledon is a broad, flat absorbing organ lying against the 
endosperm. It never emerges from the seed, but absorbs food from the 
endosperm and transfers it to the growing parts of the embryo during 
germination. The plumule, consisting of the growing stem tip and one or 
more foliage leaves, is completely covered over by a sheath called the 
coleoptile. Similarly the radicle is enclosed by a sheath called the coleo- 
rhiza. These sheaths are characteristic of all the cereals and other grasses. 
The hypocotyl is extremely short and does not elongate even during 
germination. The whole stem of the seedling develops from the plumule 
or bud. In general, the structure of the corn grain is typical of mono- 
cotyledonous seeds containing endosperm. 

DISSEMINATION OF SEEDS AND FRUITS 

The higher plants are not able to move about but remain fixed in the 
place in which they grow. The fruit-s and seeds of these plants furnish 
almost the only means by which they can be spread from one place to 
another. One of the principal functions of the fruit is the dissemination 
of the seed, although the seed itself may, at maturity, possess structures 
that facilitate dispersal. The actual dispersal of the seeds is brought 
about in a great variety of ways but chiefly through the agencies of wind, 
water, and animals. 

The wind is probably the most important agency in seed dissemination 
in nature. Many species of trees, like the maples, elm, birch, ash, and 
ailanthus have winged fruits (Fig. 126, D-F) \ others, like the trumpet 
creeper, catalpa, and many conifers, have winged seeds (Fig. 126, (?, H, 
O) that are carried considerable distances by the wind. The hop horn¬ 
beam, the bladdernut {Staphylea), and other plants produce their seeds 
in bladder-like fruits (Fig. 126, P), while the black locust (Fig. 126, A) 
and honey locust have thin, dry elongated pods. Both of these types of 
fruits are easily blown about by the wind. Sometimes the seeds them¬ 
selves, like those of many orchids, are so tiny and light as to be blown 
through the air like dust. In the dandelion, goldenrod, wild lettuce, 
astei*s, and other plants, tufts of hairs are found on the small, single- 
seeded fruits (Fig. 126, M, U) and act like parachutes that permit the 
wind to carry them great distances. It is interesting to note that some 
of the woi-st weeds and most widely spread plants have seeds or fniits 
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^G. 126. Seed and fruit dispersal. A, pods of black locust; B~C. spiny fruits of cocklebur 
nd burdock, respectively; D-F, winged fruits of tree of heaven, maple, and ash, respectively; 
winged seeds of trumpet creeper and of catalpa; /. fruit of the grass 5tipa with twisted 

of ‘lie sand bur; K, fruit of begger tick with sharp barbs; L, fruits of 
eet cicely with minute barbs; M. parachute fruit of goldenrod; .V, winged fruit of birch- 
FrZT. T't hemlock; P. bladder-like fruit of the bladder nut; Q-R, plumose fruits of 

fruit °i Clematis and Gcranfmn, respectively; U, parachute-like 

irujt of dandelion; V, plumed seed of millni’ced. 
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tliat arc distributed by this method. In Clematis, Geranium, and Erodium 
(Fig. 126, Q-T) the style of the flower pereists on the fruit and becomes 
plume-like, functioning like the tufts of hairs on the fruits just mentioned. 
In the milkweed (Fig. 126, T'') and in cotton the tufts of hairs are out¬ 
growths from the seed itself. In the so-called “tumbleweeds,” like some 
of the pigweeds, some grasses, and false indigo, the whole plant breaks 
off at the surface of the soil and, forced by the wind, rolls over the ground, 
distributing the seeds as it goes. The poppy, evening primrose, toadflax, 
and many other plants produce tiny seeds in capsules that open at the 
apex. When these capsules are shaken by the wind, the seeds are scattered 
in all directions. 

!Many fniits and seeds that are carried by the wind fall into streams in 
which thej' may be transported farther. This is especially true of seeds 
and fruits of plants growing on the banks of streams or near them. The 
light fruits of ragweed and of many sedges are probably carried this way. 
The seeds of some water lilies have buoyant coverings that enable them 
to float. The distribution of the coconut along the shores of tropical 
seas has been thought to be at least partly attributable to the buoyant, 
salt-water-resisting outer husk of the fruit. 

♦ Another less common method by which plants disperse seeds is by means 
of explosive fruits. In some of the vetches and other legumes, as the pod 
ripens, unequal forces and strains are set up in the tissues which finally 
cause the pod to burst open forcibly and scatter the seeds in all directions. 
After this has happened, the two valves of the pod remain curled up or 
twisted. The capsules of witch hazel and of the castor-oil plant forcibly 
eject their seeds in a somewhat similar fashion. In the “squirting cu¬ 
cumber” and in “touch-me-not” the seeds are ejected while the fruit is 
still soft and succulent. In this case, osmotic or turgor forces probably 
cause the explosion of the fruit. 

Animals are instriunental in disseminating seeds in a variety of ways. 
In some cases, as in many fleshy fruits, the seeds may be passed through 
the digestive tract uninjured, when the fruit is eaten. Birds distribute 
the seeds of many berries and other fleshy fruits in this manner. Some¬ 
times only the fleshy part of the fruit is eaten and the seeds discarded in 
places where they give rise to new plants. Squirrels and other animals 
are instrumental in disseminating such species as dogwood, hickoiy nuts, 
walnuts, and oaks by collecting the fruits and hiding them in various 
places. Many species of plants produce fruits or seeds that adhere to 
the fur or hair of animals or the clothing of man and are distributed in 
this way. In the so-called "beggar’s-lice,” in Spanish needles, in cockle- 
bur, and in burdock, this is brought about by the hooks or barbs of the 
fruit (Fig 126, B, C, J-L). The grains of many of the grasses have long 
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awns (Fig. 120, I) and other structures that cause them to adhere to the 
wool of sheep and to other animals. The seeds of mistletoe are sticky 
and adhere to the feet of birds, by which they are transported from one 
tree to another. Many other examples of this type.of dispersal might 
be given. It should perhaps be mentioned that, the wiriest di.ssemination 
of useful species of plants has l)een brought al)out by man himself through 
his agricultural and industi-ial operations. At the same lime he has also 
been instrumental in introducing many bad weeds that were present as 
impurities in crop seed and in other agricultural products. 

VITALITY. LONGEVITY, AND DORMANCY OF SEEDS 

Vitality and Longevity of Seeds, As previously stated, the seed con¬ 
tains an embryo in a doiTnant condition, linder pi’oper conditions, this 
embryo is able to germinate, f.c., to continue growth and thus develop 
into a new plant. So long as these conditions are not met, the seed may 
remain dormant or, if the conditions arc adver.se, the embryo may die. 
By the vitahty, or viability, of the seed is meant its capacity to renew 
growth or geiminate. By longevity is meant the length of time the seed 
can remain dormant and still be viable. Both of those arc varial>lc factora 
in any seed, since they are governed not only by tlie species of plant but 
also by the conditions under whicli the seeds were developed on the plant, 
as well as by the conditions to which the seeds are subjected after they are 
shed from the parent plant. 

Seeds produced on weak, spindling plants and immature seeds are 
often deficient in stored food reserves and in other ways may be weakened 
m such a way as to reduce their vitality. When planted, such seeds 
usually give rise to weak plants. The temperature and other conditions 
under which the seeds developed on the plant also affect their vitality 
since they affect the physiological conditions that accompany seed develop¬ 
ment within the ovule. 

Many seeds retain their vitality best under relatively diy storage condi¬ 
tions and under a medium to low temperature. The amount of water in 
the seed is closely correlated with the ability of the seed to withstand 
extreme temperatures. Wlien seeds are very dry, they can be subjected 
to extremely low or to very high temperatures without destroying their 
vitality In fact, the range of temperatures that diy seeds will withstand 
without injury is greater than that of any other part of the plant. Dry 
sugar-beet seed, for example, has been known to give 9C per cent germina- 

been subjected for 30 min* to a temperature of^lSO^C 
At the Other extreme of temperature, lotus seeds have been reported to 

f been subjected for 16 hr. to a temperature of 

TiUij o. Most seeds, when diy, are not injured by temperatures as low 
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as —10 to —20°C. It is partly for this reason that they are able to tide 
the plant over unfavorable conditions that would probably kill vegetative 
organs. It has been found that crop seeds maintain their viability best 
when stored under- uniform conditions and preferably at a comparatively 
low temperature and low humidity. On the other hand, the seeds of 
willows, poplars, and some maples are killed if allowed to dry out. The 
seeds of many weeds are able to lie in the ground and be subjected to all 
sorts of adverse conditions, sometimes for years, without losing their 
vitality. 

Aside from the elfect of external conditions, great variation exists 
among different species of plants as regards the longevity of their seeds. 
In some cases, the seeds remain viable only a short time, no matter what 
the external conditions may be. In other cases, seeds retain their viability 
for many years. All lose their viability in time. The longest authentic 
case of longevity of seeds on record is that of Indian lotus seeds which 
were able to germinate after having been buried in a peat bed for probably 
more than 200 years. The longevity of most seeds is decidedly less than 
this, although some legumes have been known to retain their viability 
for 50 years and more. Seeds of black mustard, the common pigweed, 
shepherd’s-purse, chickweed, and other weeds have been found to geimi- 
nate after being buried more than 30 years in the soil. Onion seed, on 
the other hand, loses its viability rapidly after a single year and many seeds 
of garden vegetables remain viable for only 3 to 5 years even under the 
best conditions of storage. Willow and poplar seeds remain viable only 
a short time after they are formed on the plant. Unless they genninate 
soon after falling to the ground, they die. 

The cause of the ultimate death of seeds has not yet been adequately 
determined, although in some cases it is thought to be the gradual de¬ 
naturing of the proteins and possibly other constituents of the protoplasm 
of the embryo. Other chemical changes may also contribute. That it 
is not the gradual consumption of the stored food reserves, resulting from 
the continuous though feeble respiration of the seed, is proved by the fact 
that large food reseiwes often remain after the seeds have lost their viability. 

Dormancy of Seeds. The seeds of some plants are able to germinate 
as soon as they are matured on the plant. It is not uncommon, in a very 
rainy season, to find sweet corn geiminating in an ear that has fallen to 
the ground or peas and beans sprouting in the pods in which they are 
formed. Wheat germinates readily in the shock in rainy weather. In 
the majority of species, however, and especially in many wild plants, the 
seeds have a distinct rest period during which they fail to germinate even 
when supplied with the best of ordinary germinative conditions. This 
period of dormancy may last only until the following spring or may extend 
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over a period of several years. The delayed germination of such seeds 
may be caused by the nature of the seed coats, by the condition of the 
embryo, or by a combination of both of these factors. We may refer to 
the first of these types as seed-coat dormancy and to the second as em¬ 
bryo dormancy. 

Seed-coai Dormancy. When the delayed germination is caused by the 
nature of the seed coats, it may be brought about by (1) the impermea¬ 
bility of the seed coat to water, (2) the impermeability of the seed coat 
to oxygen, or (3) the mechanical resistance of the seed coat to the expan¬ 
sion of the embryo and seed contents. In all of these cases, germination 
results when the seed coats are filed, rubbed over abrasive materials, 
soaked in strong sulfuric acid, broken in any other manner that will not 
injure the embryo, or removed altogether. 

The seeds of many of the legumes, like the Kentucky coffee tree, black 
locust, honey locust, Judas tree, and hard seeds of clovers and alfalfa 
belong to the first category. It has been found that, when seeds of clovers 
and alfalfa are hulled by hand, 90 per cent of the seeds are hard (i.c., 
dormant) whereas less than 20 per cent are hard when they are hulled by 
machinery. The machine in this case injures the seed coats sufficiently 
to make them permeable to water. The seeds of canna and of many 
other species of plants are also impermeable to water. 

The best known example of a seed the coats of which are impermeable 
to oxygen is furnished by the common cocklebur {Xanthium). The spiny 
fruit of this plant contains two seeds, each of which has a minimum oxygen 
requirement for germination, the upper seed requiring more oxygen than 
the lower. If the seed coats are removed or if the seeds are subjected to 
high temperatures or to pure oxygen, they usually germinate readily. In 
either case, sufficient oxygen is able to reach the embryos, whereas when 
the seed coats are intact it is not. In nature, the lower seed, having a 
lower oxygen requirement, usually germinates the year after it is formed, 
and the upper seed the following year, germination being facilitated by 
frost, heat, or other conditions that gradually modify the seed coats. This 
t 3 q)e of dormancy is found also in other composites and in some grasses. 
It is possible that the failure of carbon dioxide to escape from the seed 
may also contribute to the dormancy of such seeds. 

The seed coats of the seeds of water plantain {Alisma Planiago), of 
pigweed {Amarantkus retrofiexus), and probably of many other plants 
permit both oxygen and water to enter the seed, but the coats are so strong 
that the expanding contents are often unable to break through them and 
hence the seeds fail to germinate. In this case, germination takes place 
readily when the seed coats are broken or weakened in some manner that 
will not injure the embryo. 
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Embryo Dormancy. Embrj'o doi*manc 3 ’- be caused by a veiy 

rudimcntaiy or undeveloped embn'o or l> 3 '^ the failure of the embryo to 
aw aken or emerge from its resting condition. 

In the chapter on the flower, it was mentioned that some seeds ripen 
and are .shed from the plant before the embrj'o has developed much further 
than the proembryo stage. In some cases, there is little development 
bej’ond the fertilized egg. When this is tnie, the seeds are always delayed 
in their gennination because of the time involved during which the embryo 
is developing after genninative conditions have been provided. It may 
take several weeks or even months before the embiyo is able to emerge 
from the seed. This type of doiTnancy is rather widespread through the 
various groups of seed plants, being found in gymnosperms {Ginkgo and 
Gnclum), monocotj’ledons (dogtooth violet, Erythronium denscanis, and 
other Liliaceae), and dicotyledons (winter aconite, Eranihis hyemalis; 
buttercup, lianuncuht.^ Ficaria; and othei*s). 

Some of the most interesting cases of donnancy, as well as the most 
difficult to overcome, are those in which the embiyos are persistentlj' 
doiTnant. Such seeds fail to germinate even when the seed coats are 
removed and the seeds placed under the best ordinary gemainative con¬ 
ditions. Germination takes place onij' after a series of changes, usually 
called “afterripening,” have taken place in the emblem. To this class 
belong many trees, shrubs, and other wild plants as well as many cultivated 
species. Among the forest species may be mentioned linden, tulip poplar, 
ash, pines, hemlock, and other conifers, dogwood, hawthorn, and vibur¬ 
nums. The seeds of such fruits as apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
cherries and of flowering plants like roses, holly, iris, lily of the valley, 
Solomon’s seal, and hundreds of other species also have embryos that 
must be afterripened before they will germinate. In nature, afterripening 
sometimes occurs during the winter, allowing the seeds to genninate in 
spring. Often the process continues over a period of years, some germina¬ 
tion taking place each year. This is a verj^ efficient method of perpetuating 
a species and tiding it over unfavorable growth conditions. 

The changes that take place during the afterripening of seeds have not 
been adequately worked out with many species. In the hawthorn the 
acidity of the cell sap of the cotyledons gradually increases as the seeds 
become capable of germination. This increased acidity apparently hastens 
the physiological processes of the embryo which are necessaiy for further 

^"^Tt has been found that many seeds of this type can be made to gemmate 
if stratified at low temperatures. A temperature range of 0 to 10 C. has 
been found the most effective for the majority of the species studied. By 
stratification is meant the placing of the seeds between layers of sand, saw- 
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dust, peat, or other material and keepinp; them moist and at a low tempera¬ 
ture. Peat has been found to be much more effective for this purpose than 
any other material. Afterripening also proceeds better when the s('cds 
are scattered through or mixed with tlie peat. The period of time re¬ 
quired for afterripening of seeds during stratification varies l)ctween 1 and 
6 months, depending upon the species. 'Phis method of overcoming the 
doimancy of embryo-dormant seeds is of considerable practical importance 
to nurserymen in the propagation of species wit h seetls of this type. 


SEED GERMINATION 

Conditions Necessary for Germination. The lesumption of the growth 
of the embryo after it has !)een dormant in the seed is called seed germina¬ 
tion. Even with seeds that are not dormant in the sense descril)cd in the 
foregoing section, certain conditions must prevail before this renewed 
growth will take place. Most prominent among the.se are a supply of 
water, a supply of oxygen, and a favorable temperature. Light also is 
necessary or at least influential in hastening the germination of some seeds 
while darkness is necessary for others. 

Water Supply. Mature seeds usually contain 15 per cent or less water. 
This low water content is one of the most influential factors keeping the 
seeds dormant. The protoplasm and its constituents as well as the stored 
foods are in so concentrated a form in the resting seed as to reduce markedly 
the intensity of physiological activity. Before growth of the eml)ryo 
can proceed, therefore, water must be absorbed. It is not necessary, how¬ 
ever, for the seeds to be immersed in water. In fact, it is far better for 
them to be rather in a moist atmosphere, since covering them with water 
limits the oxygen supply to the seeds. Some seeds have a remarkable 
ability to absorb water. Often they can obtain almost as much water 
from an apparently diy soil as they can from pure water, an air-dry soil 
furnishing enough water for germination. It is this moisture-absorbing 
capacity of seeds that sometimes causes them to start to germinate when 
they are stored in a humid atmosphere. In many cases, the seed coats 
consist of hydrophilic colloids. The absorption of water by such coats 
causes them to swell and weaken, thus permitting the expanding embryo 
to break through them. Even in seeds wdth coats that do not absorb 
water readily or swell, the expansion of the interior of the seed through 
water absorption is usually great enough to cause the seed coats to burst. 

The stored food reserves are most often in an insoluble form. Before 
they can be used by the embryo they must be rendered soluble and diffus¬ 
ible. The process by which this is brought about is digestion. This 
process is described in the following chapter, but it may be said here that 
It can proceed only when there is an abundant supply of water present. 
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The digestion of the foods is also necessary to provide the materials for 
the increased respiration of the seed which always occurs during geimina- 
tion. Thus a supply of water is of first importance to the seed in geimina- 
tion. In fact, the swelling of the seed resulting from water absorption 
is the first indication that germination is taking place. 

Oxygen Supply. Even in its most quiescent state, a seed carries on 
respiration. The respiration, however, in the dormant seed is usually so 
feeble as to be hardly detectable. Respiration is the oxidation of food as 
an immediate source of energy to maintain life. When the embryo re¬ 
sumes its growth, much more energy is needed and hence respiration in¬ 
creases. For this increased respiration a supply of oxygen is necessary. 
In many seeds the seed coats must imbibe water before they pei-mit oxygen 
to diffuse through them readily, but as previously mentioned this does not 
mean that the seeds must be immersed in water. A few kinds of seeds 


are known to be able to germinate in the total absence of oxygen, but few 
seeds are able to complete the germination process under these conditions. 

Favorable Temperature. The temperature that is required by seeds 
for germination varies with different kinds of seed. Each kind has a 
range of temperatures within which the seeds will gei-minate. The lowest 
temperature of this range is called the minimum, the best temperature 
the optimum, and the highest temperature the maximum. These three 
temperatures are called the cardinal points of temperature. The cardinal 
points of temperature for germination are not absolutely fixed for a species 
but fluctuate with different samples of the same species because of the 
great differences resulting from conditions under which the seeds were 
foi-med on the plant or stored. Most seeds fail to gei-minate at a tempera¬ 
ture as low as 0 to b^C. or as high as 45 to 48"C. The optimum for many 
seeds is between 25 and 30°C. There is so much difference in different 
kinds of seeds, however, that these figures have a very limited application. 
The best temperature for gci-mination must be determined for each kind 
of seed. The effect of temperature is primarily on the physiological 

processes going on within the seed during germination. 

Light. Light is probably of greater importance in seed gennination 
than has heretofore been supposed. The German investigator Kinze , 
who has studied for many years the influence of light on seed germination, 
has found that, of 964 species of plants studied, the seeds of 672 were 
favored by light, 258 were inhibited, and 35 were indifferent. A \\ude 
range of plants was included in this study. It is interesting to note that 
a large majority of the seeds (70 per cent) was favored by light. Among 
these are many grasses, evening primrose {Oenothera bienms) yellow dock 
(R^tex crisJu^L common mullein TAup.u.), loosestrife 

\Lythrum Salicana), and the Chinese lantern plant (Physahs Francketti). 
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The mistletoe {Viscum album) and a few others will not germinate at all 
in the absence of light. 

Light interferes with the germination of seeds of several species of 
Phacelia, chive garlic (Allium Schoenoprasum) and other Liliaceae, fennel 
flower (Nigella sativa), several members of the pigweed family, and with 
the Jimson weed (Datura stramonium). The small grains, corn, and many 
legumes such as beans and clover germinate as well in light as in darkness. 

It has been found that certain conditions may partly or entirely displace 
the effect of light in light-sensitive seeds. These vary with different 
species, but among them may be mentioned removal or injury of the seed 
coats, keeping the seeds in an atmosphere of pure oxygen, treatment of 
the seeds with acids and other chemicals, especially nitrogen compounds, 
intermittent temperatures or high* constant temperatures, and after¬ 
ripening in dry storage. Some of these are effective with one type of 
seed and some with another. 

While many theories have been proposed to explain the effect of light 
on the germination of light-sensitive seeds, no adequate proof of any 
theory is as yet available. 


Activities Accompanying Germination. When all of the necessary 
conditions for gennination have been supplied, the seed may start to 
sprout. To supply these conditions we usually place the seeds in moist 
soil or in a suitable germinator. The first visible indication of germination 
is usually the swelling of the seeds and often the softening of the seed 
coats through absorption of water. In seeds with hard seed coats, the 
size of the seed may not change until the swelling of the interior of the 
seed bursts the seed coats. After the seeds have imbibed water, greatly 
increased physiological activity develops within them. By means of 
enzymes, the stored foods are digested to soluble and diffusible substances 
and thus put into a form that can be assimilated by the embryo. Respira¬ 
tion mcreases markedly, as can be shown by the heat generated and by 
the elimination of large quantities of carbon dioxide by the seed. The 
embiyo Itself increases greatly in size through absorption of water, and 
e protoplasm of its living cells becomes more dilute and therefore capable 
renewed physiological activity. Through the transfer of the digested 
loods to the growing points of the radicle and the plumule, these organs 

and is the first 

thp K to emerge from the seed. In some seeds, like the bean, 

tLiT ^ elongates, carrying the cotyledons and 

hypocotyl does not elongate but the plumule 

ia the soil cotyledons, still surrounded by the seed coats, 

(Fig. 128). In seeds containing endosperm, the stored foods 
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are digested and transferred to the cotyledons of the embryo and from 
them to the radicle and the plumule. In the grasses, the single cotyledon 
remains attached to the endosperm as an absorbing organ, and only the 
plumule and radicle elongate. In this instance, the cotyledon remains 
peiTOanently beneath the soil. 

Much of the increase in size of the embryo results from expansion of 
cells already present. The whole embryo of the seed consists of undiffer¬ 
entiated or only partially differentiated cells. Complete differentiation 
proceeds with germination. At the growing tips of the radicle and the 
plumule cell division takes place. The growth of the embryo therefore 
results from both cell division and cell enlargement. As a result of this 
activity, the radicle becomes a functioning root, the plumule a functioning 
vegetative shoot producing stem and leaves, and the whole embiyo develops 
into a seedling. The hypocotyl, when it enlarges, produces the first 
functioning stem. A seed is said to have germinated when the radicle 
has emerged from the seed coat, but geimination is usually considered 
complete only when the seedling has become an independent plant. The 
time required for the completion of germination varies greatly with differ¬ 
ent species. Seeds like mustard or radish will often begin to geiminate 
within a day and complete the process in a week or less. Other seeds 
may require a much longer period. In the case of seeds with very rudi¬ 
mentary embryos many weeks may elapse before the embiyo emerges from 
the seed coats. 


SEEDLINGS 

As previously stated, the seedling is the young plant that has just emerged 
from the seed during germination, having developed from the renewed 
growth of the embiyo. The seedling stage of the plant lasts from the 
time the embryo emerges from the seed until it becomes independent of 
the stored food reserves of the seed. Seedlings are of several types, 

depending upon the manner in which the cotyledons function during 

gemiination. Figures 127 to 129 illustrate the different types. 

In the common bean (Fig. 127), the food is stored largely m the coty e- 
dons After digestion, it is translocated to the hypocotyl, the radicle, 
and the plumule. The radicle emerges first, after which the hypocotyl 
elom^ates rather rapidly, carrying with it the two cotyledons and the 
plumule. Under the stimulus of gravity, the radicle bends downwaid 
into the soil, while the hypocotyl elongates in the opposite direction. 
Many root hairs are formed on the radicle and secondary roots begin to 
develop almost immediately. Together they tend to hold the seedling 
in position. At first there is a distinct bend m the hypocotyl, but a 

geiTination proceeds it straightens out and the two cotyledons spread 
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apart so as to occupy opposite positions on tlie hypocotyl. During this 
time, the plumule develops rapidly and differentiates the two first func¬ 
tioning foliage leaves. The cotyledons often develop clilorophyll and 
thus carry on photosynthesis for a while, but they never assume the shape 
and form of true leaves. The food that is stored in them is gradually 
digested and transferred to the growing parts of the young plant where 



it is consumed. Finally they shrivel up and fall off. By this time the 
plumule has become an actively growing vegetative shoot, the hypocotyl 
a functioning stem, and the radicle a root \vith many branches. In this 
stage the seedling is an independent plant. In the bean, as in practically 
all other dicotyledonous plants, the first two foliage leaves formed are 
entirely different in shape and form from those later formed. In common 
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with other plants having compound leaves when mature, the first two 
leaves of the bean are simple. 

In the pea (Fig. 128), the hypocotyl never elongates and therefore the 
cotyledons remain underground. The radicle emerges first, as in the bean, 
but the plumule develops much more rapidly, giving rise to the first true 

stem of the plant as well as to 



the leaves. The cotyledons fi¬ 
nally disintegrate as the food in 
them is consumed by the develop¬ 
ing seedling. 

The germination of the castor 
bean (Fig. 129, /I) is somewhat 
similar to that of the bean except 
that the cotyledons are relatively 
thin structures that function 
first as absorbing organs and 
later as true leaves. The end¬ 
osperm of this seed is carried up 
with the cotyledons as the hypo¬ 
cotyl elongates. The cotyledons 
do not spread apart entirely un¬ 
til the endospemi has been almost 
entirely consumed. When they 
finally do separate, the remaining 
endosperm dries up and falls 
off. Often remains of the endo¬ 
sperm and of the broken seed 
coats adhere for a while to the 
cotyledons. The plumule of the 
castor bean requires considerable 
time to get under way, since it 
is hardly more than a mass of 
undifferentiated cells in the seed. 
The cotyledons become green 
and function as foliage leaves for 



a long time. This method of germination is characteristic of dicotyledonous 

seeds having endosperm. . , r „ i. 

The germination of corn (Fig. 129, B) may be taken as typical of all cereals 

and other grasses. In this case, there is only one cotyledon the scutellum, 

and it functions exclusively in absorbing the digested food from the eiido- 

sperm and transferring it to the growing parts. All growth of 

results from the elongation of the radicle and of the plumule. T^ hyp - 
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4, castor bean; cotyledons develop into green leaves; B, com. {By EUie McDouyle.) 
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cotyl, as in the pea, does not elongate. The radicle emerges first but is 
followed almost immediately by the plumule. The radicle gradually 
breaks through the coleorhiza and forms the primary root. Adventitious 
roots begin to develop at once from the point of origin of the radicle on 
the hypocotyl. These adventitious roots develop very rapidly, forming 
a rather extensive fibrous root system. The primary root is usuaUy of 
short duration. Later, adventitious roots also develop at the first nodes 
of the stem. The coleoptile keeps pace with the growth of the plumule for 
some time but is ultimately broken through as the first true leaves emerge. 
When germination is complete and the seedling has become independent 
of the endosperm, what is left of the seed gradually decays in the soil. 

There appears to be a correlation between the functioning of the cotyle- 
dons as leaves and the rapidity of development of the plumule. In plants 
such as the bean and pea, the cotyledons do not function as leaves. In 
these cases the plumule develops rapidly, forming true leaves. In plants 
like the castor bean and the buckwheat, the embryo of the seed has cotyle¬ 
dons which function as leaves. In these the plumule development is 

delayed to a considerable extent. 



CHAPTER 12 


METABOLISM—THE CATABOLIC PHASE 
DIGESTION—RESPIRATION—FERMENTATION 

The anabolic phase of metabolism was taken up in C’liap. ">. It- will be 
recalled that the anabolic phase of metabolism consists of buiUiinK-up, or 
synthetic, processes. The catabolic phase, which is the subject, of the 
present chapter, consists of tearing-down processes, 'riu* principal 
catabolic processes are digestion, respiration, and fermentjition. Roth 
phases are essential to tlie proper physiological balance of the plant, 
which culminates in assimilation and growth ainl which keeps the plant 
in a healthy, living condition. It should be kept in mind that the ability 
to carry on metabolism as a whole is one of the fundamental properties of 
protoplasm and hence metabolism takes place in eveu'y living cell. Meta¬ 
bolic processes, however, reach their highest intensity in activ(*ly growing 
regions of the plant. Since the embiyos of germinating .seeds are in an 
active state of growth, they furnish excellent material for stiulying such 
processes as digestion and respiration. It is partly for this reason that 
the discussion of the catabolic phase of metabolism has been postjjoned 
until germination has been considered. 


DIGESTION 

Introduction. In Chap. 5, an attempt was made to show how the plant 
synthesizes the foods needed for its existence. These foods arc always 
made within living cells. Not all of the living cells of the plant are capable 
of synthesizing all the foods they need to maintain life. Carbohydrates, 
for example, can be synthesized only in cells containing chloroplosts. In 
order that cells lacking chloroplasts, such as the cells of the root, may be 
supplied with carbohydrates, it is necessary for carbohydrates to be trans¬ 
ported to them from the chlorophyll-containing cells. But in order that 
this may be accomplished, it is necessary that these foods pass through 
living protoplasmic membranes. As has already been mentioned, in 
most of the dicotyledons, carbohydrates are temporarily stored in the 
cells of the leaf mesophyll in the fonn of starch. Starch, being insoluble 
m water, is incapable of passing through a protoplasmic membrane. 
Hence, it must first be changed to a soluble compound before it can be 
moved out of the mesophyll cells. 

Similarly, when starch is stored in roots, in stems, or in any other organ 
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of the plant, it must first be changed before it can be utilized by the plant. 
The same may be said of fats and proteins. Not only must these foods 
be rendered transportable but they must be put into such form that they 
can be oxidized for their stored energy (respiration) or utilized in the 
building up of other organic substances and protoplasm. The processes 
involved in rendering foods soluble and diffusible so that they may be trans¬ 
ported or utilized in the general metabolism of the plant are collectively called 
digestion. 

Seat of Digestion in Plants. In the higher animals, including man, 
primary digestion of food takes place in a definite set of organs known as 
the digestive tract from which the digested products are passed into an 
elaborate circulatory system extending to all parts of the body. There 
is nothing comparable with this in plants. No specific set of organs is 
set aside for digestion. The process occurs chiefly in the parts of the plant 
where foods are stored, although it may occur in any living cell. Diges¬ 
tion of stored food occurs very rapidly in geiminating seeds and in tubers 
and roots renewing growth in spring. At such times large amounts of 
food are necessary for the construction of new cells and for the energy 
required in the rapid metabolism occurring in the growing regions. 

Digestion in plants is sometimes classified as intracellular and extra¬ 
cellular. Intracellular digestion occurs inside the cell. It is found to 
take place especially in cells containing food reserves, such as those which 
occur in storage roots and tubers and in seeds. Intracellular digestion 
also takes place in the mesophyll cells of the leaf. When the foods are 
digested outside the cell and the digested products absorbed by the cell, 
the digestion is said to be extracellular. This type of digestion occurs in 
insectivorous plants, such as the pitcher plants and sundew. Ihe insects 
that are trapped by these plants are usually digested on the outer surface 
of the leaf and the digested product absorbed. Extracellular digestion 

is the common form used by the fungi. . • • 

General Nature of Digestion. Chemically, all digestion is hydrolysis, 

i.e.y it involves a change or splitting of compounds into simpler compounds 
by the chemical addition of water. This change may be illustrated by 
the digestion of cane sugar (sucrose) as follows: 


Ci2H220,1 + H2O 


sucrose 


C6H12O6 “b C6H12O6 

glucose fructose 


Hydrolysis does not result in a complete decomposition of foods with 
release of all their energy but simply transforms them into more soluble 
or available forms. The combined end products still retain almost as 
much energy as the original substance hydrolyzed. Thus the heat ot 
Combustion of a gram-molecular weight* of sucrose is 1,349.600 cal., while 

> A gram-molecukr weight equals a molecular weight in grams. 
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the heat of combustion of the glucose and fructose resulting from tlie 

hydrolysis of the sucrose is 1,348,000 cal. , * t 4i 

Hydrolysis of this type implies an abundant supply of water, but if the 
foods in a pure state, were simply mixed with water the process woul.l 
go on at an extremely slow rate. The rate is tremendously increased in 
both plants and animals by the action of organic catalysts called enzymes. 
Enzymes are so essential to digestion that some knowledge of them is 
necessary before the digestive processes can be understood. 

Enzymes. Enzymes have been defined as catalysts produced by living 
organisms. A catalyst is a substance which is capable of accelerating 
the rate of a chemical reaction by its presence. C’atalysts usually aie 
found unchanged after the reaction is completed and hence arc able to 
bring about almost unlimited chemical change without themselves being 
used up, although their action is usually checked by the accumulation of 
the end products of the reaction. As an example of the action of a simple 
inorganic catalyst may be mentioned the preparation of oxygen gas from 
potassium chlorate. When potassium chlorate is healed, it very slowly 
gives off oxygen; but if a little manganese dioxide is mixed with it, the gas 
is evolved very rapidly. The manganese dioxide, while greatly accelerating 
the' reaction, can be recovered unchanged when the reaction is completed. 
In other words, the manganese dioxide acts as a catalyst. 

Enzymes, likewise, accelerate chemical reactions without appearing 
chemically combined with one of the end pjxiducts when the reaction is 
completed. Enzymes, however, differ in /many ways from inorganic 
catalysts. To begin with, they are very sensitive to temperature. Low 
temperatures check their action but do not destroy them. A temperature 
of 100®C. is high enough to destroy most enzymes completely, and many 
of them are entirely inactivated at a temperature of 70®C. Enzymes, 
furthermore, are colloidal substances that ordinarily do not pass through 
parchment membranes. They are sometimes prepared by precipitation 
from water extracts of plant or animal tissues in which they occur. Being 
colloidal, they carry down on precipitation, by adsorption (t.e., by a close 
physical union), some of the constituents of the solutions from which they 
are prepared. In recent years many enzymes have been obtained in a 
pure, crystalline state (Fig. 130). Among these are urease, pepsin, trypsin, 
papain, tyrosinase, catalase, peroxidase, and ascorbic acid oxidase. All 
enzymes thus far isolated have been found to be proteins. 

One of the most interesting features about enzymes is the fact that they 
are specific in their action. The enz^^e urease, for instance, acts on urea 
and nothing else. Catalase, an enzyme of wide distribution in plants and 
animals, accelerates the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide to free oxygen 
and water but has no effect on other compounds. Similarly, most en¬ 
zymes accelerate only a particular chemical reaction and have no effect 
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on other reactions. On the other lianti, many of the enzymes are eapal.le 
of causing a reaction to take place in cither direction. For cxampkN hpasr 
under certain conditions, causes the hydrolysis of fats to fatty a<ods and 
glycerol but under other conditions may bring about tlic condensation 

of fatty acids and glycerol to fats. 

Among the factors which affect the rate of activity of enzymes may le 
mentioned temperature, concentration of the substrate, concentration of 
the enzyme, accumulation of end products of the reactions, the acidity (ir 
alkalinity of the medium, light, and the presence of certain substances which 
may act as accelerators or paralyzem of enzyme action. Salts of the heavy 
metals such as silver nitrate, mercuric chloride, and copper chloride retard 
the action of many enzymes. Most enzymes are sensitive to the reaction 
of the medium in which they occur, some re(jiiiring a slight acridity and 
others a slight alkalinity for optimum activity, bight, and especially 
ultraviolet radiation, may destroy some enzymes or modify their activity. 
The catalytic activities of many enzymes depend not only upon the clu^mical 
make-up of the basic part of the enzymes but also upon the prescuice of 
certain substances which combine specifically with the enzymes, 'rin'se 
may be simple inorganic substances or comple.x organic substances, and 
are called prosthetic groups, or coenzymes. 'I'lius copper acts lus the 
prosthetic group of ascorbic acid oxidase, an enzyme which catalyzes the 
oxidation of ascorbic acid (vitamin C); magnesium forms the prosthetic 
group for the action of phosphatases or phosphorylascs in liberating or 
transferring phosphate groups; cocarboxylase, which is the pyrophosphate 
ester of thiamin (vitamin Bj), is the coenzyme of carboxylase. Coenzymes 


have been found associated chiefly with oxidizing enzymes. Thus far 
hydrolytic enzymes, like the majority concerned in digestion, have been 
found to have no prosthetic groups. With enzymes requiring coenzymes 
for their action,-the part of the enzyme without the coenzyme, which, in 
most cases, is the protein part of the enzyme, is sometimes called the 
apoenzyme; and the intact enzyme, consisting of apoenzyme and coenzyme, 
is referred to as the holoenz 3 nne. 

Enzymes are named either according to the type of substance upon which 
they act or according to the type of reaction they accelerate. Thus 
enzymes that catalyze the splitting of carbohydrates are called carbohy¬ 
drates. Similarly, the ending -ase is substituted for the ordinary ending 
of any other substrate upon which a particular enzyme acts, and this 
name given to the enzjnne. The enzymes sucrose, cellulase, and ajnylase 
were named in this way. Enzymes which cause hydrolysis are called 
hydrolases; those which cause oxidation are called oxidases, and so on. 
Many of the enzymes were known before this system of naming enzymes 
was adopted. The names of such enzymes were not changed under the 
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new system. In this category belong pepsin, trypsin, bromelin, and many 
other enzymes. 

Most of our knowledge of enzymes and hence of digestion has been ob¬ 
tained from in vitro studies. When we consider the complex chemical 
environment of enzymes occurring within living cells of the plant, it is 
not remarkable that our knowledge of the precise mechanism of digestion 
of any substance within the plant is far from complete and that many of 
the conclusions which are now considered to be correct will probably be 
modified in the future. 

It should be mentioned that enzymes are important not only in digestion 
but also in practically all the metabolic processes that take place in the 
plant. 

Digestion of Carbohydrates. Of the carbohydrates found in plants, 
glucose, fiiictose, sucrose, starch, cellulose, and hemicelluloses occur in 
greatest abundance. Of these, glucose and fructose are the simplest, 
being monosaccharides. These two sugars are soluble, diffusible, and in 
a form capable of being used directly in the metabolism of the plant. 
Hence they require no further digestion. In fact, they are the most com¬ 
mon end products of the digestion of other carbohydrates. Sucrose, 
starch, cellulose, and hemicelluloses must first be digested before they can 
be utilized. 

Sucrose Digestion. As mentioned in a previous chapter, sucrose, 
Ci 2 H 220 n, or cane sugar, is the most widely distributed disaccharide found 
in plants. It is a common storage carbohydrate in many monocotyle- 
donous plants like sugar cane and occurs also in the stems, roots, leaves, 
and fruits of many of the dicotyledons. Being readily soluble in water, 
it is ordinarily diffusible, but some plant-cell membranes are impermeable 
to it. Sucrose as such is nonfermentable. The advantage to the plant 
in having it digested may rest on the probability that it cannot always 
be used directly in respiration or assimilation or in the synthesis of other 

organic substances. 

The digestion of sucrose yields glucose and fructose according to the 
following equation: 

CisHssOii + HaO C^HisOe + CsHwOe 

sucrose glucose fructose 

This reaction is accelerated by the enzyme saccharose (also called in- 
vertase, sucrose, or 0-h-fructosidase). This enzyme has been found to 
occur in green leaves, fmits, grains, stems, potato tubers, some roots, 
pollen, and such lower plants as fungi and bacteria. It is especially abun¬ 
dant in yeast. Salts of the heavy metals (silver, copper, mercury) inhibit 
its action. Maximum activity is obtained with low concentrations ol 
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sucrose (5 to 10 per cent). Saccharasc also liydrolyzes the sugars raffinose, 
gentianose, and stachyose and, to some extent, innlin. 

Starch Digestion. Starch is the most common storage form of carl)oliy- 
drate found in plants. Being insoluble in water, il must always be changed 
before it can be used or transported. It is always found in the plant in 
the foi-m of grains, the starch grains, which vary in form in different 
species. Starch grains usually contain, in addition to stai'ch, less than 1 per 
cent of adsorbed other substances, including fats, proteins, tannins, plu;s- 
phates and other minerals, and hemicellulose. '’I'he starch exists in the 
grains in colloidal condition, probably as colloidal aggregates of starch 
molecules in some way bound up with phosphates. CMiemically, starch 
consists entirely of glucose units. Most natural starches are made up of 
at least two chemically different components, inz., amylose, consisting of a 
linear, unbranched chain of glucose units, and amylopectin, which is a 
branched chain of glucose units. The propoitions of these two com¬ 
ponents apparently differ widely in starches of different plants. Some 
starches contain 10 to 20 per cent or more amylose and 80 to 90 per cent 


or less amylopectin. 

The enzyme complex concerned in the digestion of starch is commonly 
called diastase. Diastase is found widely distribtited in plants. It is 
found in the majority of seeds and leaves, in the juices of roots and tubers, 
in fruits, in wood and bark of trees, in gemiinating pollen, in the latex of 
rubber trees and poppies, and in some of the fungi. The seeds of legumes 
and cereals are especially rich in diastase. The amount of diastase inci-cose.^ 
greatly during the germination of starchy seeds, where the digestion of 
starch proceeds rapidly. A young seedling may have a diastase content 
one thousand tunes greater than that of the seed from which it grew. The 
maxunum diastase content is usually reached at the time of the formation 
of the first leaves of the seedling. In barley, this occurs about 11 or 12 
days after the beginning of germination. 

Malt diastase is one of the most common forms used in experiments on 
starch digestion. It is prepared from germinating barley grains in various 

ricoLr" 5 P'<^«Pitating several times with 

alcohol. Takadtaslase, a fonn commonly used in medicine, is prepared by 

Crand then^'t Oryzae on steamed bran or riee for 40 to 48 

alcohoh ‘>>e with water and preeipitating with 

separate enzymes 

a“diastr;‘‘"- ""r enzymes 
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and the saccharogenic (sugar-forming) ^-amylase. There may also be 
present phosphatase such as the starch-liquefying amylophosphatase, which 
has been reported to be able to break down the colloidal structure of the 
starch, and phosphorylases, which have been shown to function in the syn¬ 
thesis of starch out of sugars. Maltase, an enzyme which hydrolyzes 
maltose to glucose, is also usually found in tissues containing diastase. 

In general, starch is ultimately broken down in digestion in the plant, to 
glucose, with the intemiediate production of, possibly, soluble starch, 
various dextrins, and maltose. A number of different enzymes of the dia¬ 
stase complex are involved. Starch may be converted first into soluble 
starch bj'^ the action of amylophosphatase, although the presence of this 
enzyme has not been fully established. 

The action of ^-amylase consists of the progressive removal of maltose 
units from the ends of chains of glucose molecules. The unbranched com¬ 
ponent of starch, amylose, is completely hydrolyzed hy ^-amylase to malt¬ 
ose. The branched component, amylopectin, on the other hand, is con¬ 
verted to maltose to the extent of only about 50 per cent, the residue being a 
relatively long-chain dextrin, called dextrin A or a-amylodextrin. The 
incompleteness of the hydrolysis of amylopectin by ^-amylase is ascribed to 
the presence of the cross-linkages in the amylopectin. These cross-linkages, 
or points of branching of the chains of glucose molecules, in amylopectin 
are thought to interfere with the further action of the enzyme. When 
^-amylase acts directly on starch, which contains both amylose and amylo¬ 
pectin, about GO per cent of the starch is converted to maltose, the re¬ 
maining residue being a-amylodextrin, which still gives a blue-violet color 

with iodine. 

The action of a-amylase is somewhat more complex than that of 0- 
amylasc. In the early stages of its reaction it produces only short-chain 
dextrins but no maltose. The short-chain dextrins are called reducing 
dextrins because they reduce Fehling’s solution. They give no iodine 
reaction. In later stages of reaction of a-amylase, the dextrins themselves 
may be hydrolyzed with the production of maltose and perhaps some glu¬ 
cose. As a result of the action of the amylases, maltose tends to accu¬ 
mulate, but if maltase is present, it converts the maltose to glucose, malt¬ 
ose being made up of two molecules of glucose. In the plant the glucose 
resulting from starch digestion may immediately be converted into fructo^ 
or sucrose. Maltose and dextrins are found rarely and in small amounts in 


plants. 

The digestion of starch can best be studied by using a starch paste made up by mix¬ 
ing a gram of starch with a little water and stirring it into 200 cc. of water an 

allowing to cool. When starch grains are used, the action o( amylases is ve y . 
often causing localized corrosion of the grains and resulting m an empty hull after 
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digestion is complete, due to an outer layer of the grains, which may be a less hydrated 
form of starch. When a starch paste is made, action is more rapid. If the <liKcstion is 
studied by means of iodine tests, color changes occur from blue through violca, rod. and 
red-brown to colorless. These changes are associated with the production of (Icfinitc? 
fragments of the starch molecule, which arc dextrins and maltose. Fragments eon- 
taining 6 units or less of glucose give no color reaction with iodine; tluise containing 8 to 
12 units give a reddish coloration, and thase containing 12 units oi- mon* give a violet to 
blue reaction. The different kinds of dextrins arc simply fragments of the bu.sie starch 
molecule, consisting of 3, 4.8, 12. or possibly 16 to 17 glucose units. At the end «»f t he 
reaction, the presence of reducing substances, mostly inaltcjse, can be detected with 
Fehling’s solution. 

Digestion of Cellulose and HemiccUulosc. Celluloses and hemieelliiloses 
are both found in the walls of the cells of plants. Cellulose is chiefly a 
structural material, but the hemicelluloses may sometimes be used as 
reserve food. 

The enzymes concerned in the digestion of cellulose have been isolated 
chiefly from bacteria and fungi that cause decay. It is these organisms 
which break down the relatively insoluble celluloses in plant remains in 
the soil and in decaying timber. 

Cellulose is hydrolyzed by the enzyme cellulase to a disaccharide culled 
cellobiose. The enzyme cellobiase then converts the cellobiose into 2 
molecules of glucose. This may be represented as follows: 

(1) CC6Hio 06)„ + nH^O -» n(Ci2Hi20n) 

cellulose (action ol cellobiose 

cellulase) 

(2) CuHasOii + H 2 O —> 2C6Hi20e 

cellobiose (action of glucose 

cellobiase) 

The exact mechanism of the digestion of cellulose has not been as thor¬ 
oughly determined as has the digestion of other carbohydrates. It is 
likely that it is much more complex than is indicated by the two equations 
above and that other enzymes are involved. 

The digestion of the hemicelluloses is brought about by enzymes called 

cytases and results in such end products as glucose, mannose, galactose, 
and pentoses. 

Digestion of Fats and Oils. The digestion of fats and oils can best be 
observed in the germination of fatty seeds in which relatively high per¬ 
centages of fat occur. It has been mentioned in a previous chapter that 
fats are esters of glycerol and fatty acids. Before a fat can be utilized by 
the plant or translocated to some other region, it must first be rendered 
soluble and diffusible. This is brought about by a class of enzymes known 
as because they accelerate the hydrolysis of esters. Of the differ¬ 

ent kinds of esterases found in plants, only lipase need be considered here. 
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Plant lipase has been isolated chiefly from germinating seeds, such as 
castor beans and the seeds of other members of the spurge family (Euphor- 
biaceae), soybeans, seeds of cucurbits, flax, hemp, rape, poppy, and com. 
Lipase, it will be recalled, is the same enzyme that causes the synthesis of 
fats from glycerol and fatty acids. WTiether it causes synthesis or hy¬ 
drolysis is at least parth* governed by the relative water content of the tissue 
in which it occurs. WTien the water content is diminishing, as when seeds 
are being foiTned on the plant, sjmthesis of fats occurs. When the water 
content is increasing, as when seeds are placed under germinating condi¬ 
tions, lipase hydrolyzes the fats that are present. It is for this reason that 
the acid content of fatty seeds increases during gennination. The hy¬ 
drolysis proceeds very slowly at first, but as the percentage of acid formed 
increases, the rate increases. In other words, a little acid accelerates the 
action of lipase. 

The digestion of the fat may be represented as follows: 

H H 

1 I 

H—C—OOC • R H—C—OH 

I I 

H—C—OOC R + 3 H 2 O ^ H—C—OH + 3R COOH 

I I 

H—C—OOCR H—C—OH 


any fat (action of glycerol fatty acid 

lipase) 

If palmitic acid were the fatty acid involved in the above reaction, R 
would be C 15 H 31 in each case. Since a fat is usually made up of several 
different fatty acids, mixtures of these fatty acids appear as end products. 

Many of the fatty acids appearing as end products of the hydrolysis of 
fats by lipase are just as incapable of passing the protoplasmic membranes 
of the cells in which they are formed as were the original fats. Conse¬ 
quently, it is likely that the fatty acids are still further broken do^vn to 
carbohydrates before they can be utilized. Such experimental evidence as 
is available supports this assumption, but relatively little is kno^vn about 
the mechanism of the process. Glycerol is diffusible and hence can prob¬ 
ably be translocated as such, but it is likely that it, too, is changed before 

it is assimilated. 

Digestion of Proteins. While proteins occur in every living cell, they 
are seldom found in large quantities even in storage regions of plants and 
hence a study of their digestion within the plant is attended with difficulty. 
It will be recalled that basically the proteins consist of chains of ammo 
acids. In many of the proteins, other substances are chemically combined 
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with the amino acids, forming side chains which may exert a consideral)le 
effect upon the specificity of proteolytic enzymes. When the naturally 
occurring proteins are broken down by enzyme action, they may yield, at 
first, proteoses and peptones. Both proteoses and peptones are soluble 
in water and are noncoagulable by heat, but the proteoses can be precipi¬ 
tated by saturating their solutions with ammonium sulfate, while the pep¬ 
tones cannot. Both the proteoses and the peptones are still chains of 
amino acids but are shorter than those of the original protein. Both are 
still rather complex compounds. Compounds consisting of two or more 
amino acids, the carboxyl group of one being united with the amino group 
of another (peptide linkage), are called peptides. Those consisting of two 
such combined amino acids are called dipeptides, and those consisting of 
many amino acids are called polypeptides. The peptides are less complex 
than the proteoses, peptones, or original proteins. 

The hydrolytic enzymes that digest proteins and their derivatives have 
been classified in several ways. In general, enzymes that attack the orig¬ 
inal native proteins are called proleinases. Examples of those are papain, 
pepsin, and trypsin. Those which hydrolyze peptides are called peptidases. 
If they hydrolyze dipeptides, they are called dipeplidascs, and if they 
hydrolyze polypeptides they are called polypeptidases. Carboxypeptidases 
act only on polypeptides containing a free carboxyl group, wliile amino- 
peptidases act on polypeptides containing a free amino group. The pro¬ 
teolytic enzymes are sometimes separated into two broad groups, the 
exopeptidases and the endopeplidascs. The exopeptidases require a free 
a-amino or or-carboxyl group adjacent to the sensitive peptide linkage in 
the main part of the molecule of the substrate and are therefore restricted 
in their action to terminal peptide bonds. The endopeptidases do not re¬ 
quire free terminal amino or carboxyl groups and are therefore capable of 
splitting central peptide bonds of proteins and suitably substituted pep¬ 
tides. Most of the proteinoses are endopeptidases, while most of the 
peptidases are exopeptidases. 

The amidases are a group of enzymes that usually split off ammonia from 
amido or ammo compounds. In some cases, urea appears as an end prod¬ 
uct of their action. Amidases are found in many plants, including the 
fungi as well as higher plants. Among them are arginase, which splits the 
amino acid arginine into ornithine and urea; asparaginase, which forms 
aspartic acid and ammonia from asparagine; asparlase, which converts 
aspartic acid into ammonia and fumaric acid, and urease, which hydrolyzes 
urea to ammonia and carbon dioxide. Vrease was the first enzyme to be 
prepared in a pure crystalline form. 

The general tenn protease is commonly used for all enzymes that catalyze 
the hydrolysis of proteins and of protein hydrolytic products such as 
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proteoses, peptones, and polypeptides. Many proteases have been found 
in plants. Some of the best known are pepsin^ reported to be present in 
insectivorous plants, papain, obtained from the latex of Carica papaya-, 
ficin, from the milky sap of several species of fig trees; bromelin from ripe 
pineapples; and solanain from the horse nettle {Solanum eleagnifolium). 

In the plant the end products of protein digestion are the amino acids, 
with the intermediate production of proteoses, peptones and peptides. 
The amino acids are carried to growing parts of the plant and are utilized 
in the resynthesis of proteins and probably other compounds. 

Fate of the Products of Digestion. As has been seen in the preceding 
paragraphs, digestion goes on particularly in regions of the plant where 
foods are stored. As soon as these foods are digested, they are in a form 
which enables them to be transported to other parts of the plant, especially 
to regions where growth is proceeding. Here they are mostly used in 
building up new protoplasm, new cells, and new tissues; but a large portion 
of the digested food is also used in these regions to supply the energy needed 
for growth and for normal physiological function of the plant. In this 
case, the foods are oxidized or respired. Often foods are digested in one 
part of the plant, transported to other parts, and converted back again 
to the original compounds in new storage regions. Thus the starch which 
accumulates in the leaves of many dicotyledonous plants during the day 
is digested at night and carried to various storage regions, such as roots, 
stems, and tubers, and is there reconverted into starch. 

In addition, all the various chemical compounds that are synthesized in 
the plant are made out of the digested foods. 

We many summarize the uses made by the plant of the digested foods 
as follows: 

1. They may be carried to other parts of the plant (translocation). 

2. They may be oxidized for their contained energy (respiration). 

3. They may be converted back to the original compounds in new storage 
regions (food storage). 

4. They may be used in the synthesis of new organic compounds (or¬ 
ganic synthesis). 

5. They may be used to build new protoplasm (assimilation and growth). 

RESPIRATION AND FERMENTATION 

Introduction. As long as an organism is living, it must be supplied with 
energy to carry on the ordinary life processes. In a previous chapter, 
reference was made to the fact that plants containing chlorophyll store up 
radiant energy in the making of carbohydrates by photosynthesis. This 
stored energy in carbohydrates and other compounds is made available 
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bv the process of respiration. Respiration is essentially an oxidation pi o - 
ess In its ordinary form, it implies a chemical reaction m which oxyKon 
combines with some of the constituent elements of the subs ance he 
oxidized, thereby foi-ming oxides and liherating enerKy. Sucli oxidation 
occurs, for example, during the burning or combust ion of organic suhstam os 

and results in the liberation of consklerable energy m the 
If, for example, we burn sugar, the oxygen of the aircomhines with thesugai 
to form carbon dioxide and water, and much heat is liberated. 1 he same 
thing takes place in the plant but at a much slower rate and at ordinary 
temperatures. Such oxidation at lower temperatures is made possible 
by the action of enzymes or, in other words, respiration in the plant is 
enzymatic in nature. Furthennore, much of the energy liiierated does not 
appear as heat, but is used in carrying on the work of the living cells of 
the plant. The term respiration is used in a comprchcnm'o way to include 
all oxidation, or decomposition, of materials rc.s?d/m(/ in the hheration of 
energy, i.e., all ca.'a6ofic changes involving energy release, and any gaseous 
exchange accompanying this. It should be emphasized that the most im¬ 
portant feature about respiration is that energy is released by it, and not 
that oxygen is taken in and carbon dioxide liberated. 

Oxidation may take place in the absence of free oxygen, involving loss 
of hydrogen or loss of electrons. There are two types of respiration, de¬ 
pending upon whether free oxygen is involved and to what degree the oxida¬ 
tion proceeds, viz., oxygen respiration and anaerobic respiration, or fer¬ 
mentation. Oxygen respiration involves the utilization of free oxygen at 
least in the final stages of the process and results in complete oxidation to 
carbon dioxide and water. Anaerobic respiration, or fermentation, takes 
place in the absence of free oxygen and results in incomplete oxidation, 
thus yielding compounds capable of being still further oxidized, such as 
alcohols and organic acids. It will be shown later that the two types are 
probably related. 

Seat of Respiration in Plants. In the higher animals and man, the 
lungs, tracheae, and nostrils are often looked upon as organs of respiration, 
and the inhalation of air and exhalation of carbon dioxide as respiration. 
In a strict sense, however, this mechanical exchange of gases is not respira¬ 
tion but breathing. In the plant, there are no organs comparable with 
lungs, but the stomata, lenticels, and intercellular spaces function in 
gaseous exchange. True respiration takes place in eveiy living cell of 
plant or animal at all times, day and night. So much is this true that we 
may look upon a cell as dead if respiration no longer goes on within it. 
There are, in other words, no special organs of respiration in the plant, but 
all parts of the plant that consist of living cells carry on the process. 
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Gaseous Exchange—The Respiratory Quotient. We may represent the 
complete respiration of glucose by the following equation: 

C 6 H 12 O 6 + 6 O 2 —> 6 CO 2 + 6 H 2 O + 673 Cal. of energy 

It will be seen from this equation that oxygen is consumed and CO 2 
liberated and that the volume of oxygen used is equal to the volume of CO 2 
liberated. It is customary to refer to the relation of CO 2 /O 2 as the respira¬ 
tory quotient. Obviously, in the foregoing equation the respiratory quo¬ 
tient tvould equal 1. In determining the respiratory quotient, it is neces¬ 
sary to measure the oxygen consumed by the plant as well as the CO 2 
liberated. \Vhen this is done, the values obtained for the respiratory 
quotient are sometimes less than 1 and sometimes greater. This may be 
brought about by one or more of the following causes: (1) The carbohy¬ 
drates may be incompletely oxidized to organic acids or other compounds 
in which the production of CO 2 does not take place. This would make the 
quotient less than 1. A typical example of this is found in some of the 
cacti. In these plants, the respiratory quotient is always less than 1 at 
night because carbohydrates are oxidized to organic acids. The follow¬ 
ing day, these organic acids, together with unchanged carbohydrates, are 
completely oxidized to CO 2 and H 2 O and, since less oxygen is required to 
oxidize the acids, the quotient becomes greater than 1. A similar condi¬ 
tion has been found to take place in developing green apples. It might be 
mentioned that such an arrangement is very useful to the cacti in conserv¬ 
ing CO 2 for photosynthesis, since, if complete oxidation occurred at night, 
much CO 2 would be lost which is actually made available in the daytime. 
(2) Respiration may take place in the total absence of oxygen, but with 
the liberation of CO 2 , as in fermentation, making the quotient greater than 
1. (3) Other substances besides carbohydrates may be oxidized, yielding 

different quotients, greater or less than 1. For instance, when fats are 
oxidized, as frequently happens, the quotient will be less than unity be¬ 
cause of a greater amount of oxygen needed to oxidize fats and sometimes 
because of the fixation of some of the oxygen by unsaturated fatty acids. 
The respiratory quotient of germinating fatty seeds like sunflower or flax is 
often as low as 0.3. On the other hand, the oxidation of some of the organic 
acids yields quotients greater than unity. Thus the complete oxidation of 
oxalic acid would give a quotient of 4 as seen in the following equation. 

COOH 

2 + O2 = 4CO2 2H2O 

COOH 

oxalic acid 
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In general, the respiratory quotient is equal to unity only when earbo- 

hydrates are completely oxidized. , r ii 

Substances Used in Respiration. From the preceding statements of the 

fluctuations in the value of the respiratory quotient, it is clear that plants 
are able to use different substances as a source of energy. I robably the 
most common material oxidized by the higher plants is either glucose or 
fructose. Other sugars are also used. Fats, amino acids, other oiganic 
acids, and even proteins are oxidized by some plants. In cases of starva¬ 
tion, protoplasm itself may be used in respiration. 

Among the bacteria, there exist specialized groups that utilize inorganic 
materials as a source of energy. Thus the liydrogen bacteria use hytlro- 
gen, the sulfur bacteria sulfur, the methane bacteria methane, an<l the 
hydrogen sulfide bacteria hydrogen sulfide. These substances are all 
oxidized as a source of energy. 

If the whole plant kingdom is included, we could say that the sulistances 


used in respiration range all the way from the simplest inorganic materials 
to the most complex organic material. In general, however, we may look 
upon the sugars as the most common respiratoiy material in the higher 
green plants. 

Energy Relations. It has already been stated that the most important 
fact about respiration is that it provides energy for the immediate use of 
the plant. This energy is used by the plant to perfonn all its physiological 
functions, but often some of the energy escapes as heat or is transfoimed 
to light. In waim-blooded animals, it is respiration that keeps up the 
body temperature. There is no such constancy of body temperature in 
plants. As a rule, a plant tends to acquire the temperature of the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere; but when the respiration rate is very high, it is not 
unusual for the internal temperature of the plant to exceed that of the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere. This may occur in genninating seeds and often in 
opening flowers. Thus the spadix, or flower cluster, within the sheathing 
spathe of Arum italicum has been found to have a temperature of 51°C. 
when the outside temperature was 15®C. This rise in temperature of 
flowers resulting from high rate of respiration may contribute to the ability 
of such plants as skunk cabbage to open flowers as early as February in 
north temperate regions when the ground may still be frozen. Plants 
probably never use all the energy produced in respiration for vital purposes. 
Some of it probably always escapes as heat. A common example of the 
heat produced by the respiration of germinating seeds is furnished by the 
rise in temperature of stored grain when it becomes moist. 

In certain fungi and bacteria, some of the respiratory energy is trans- 

foraed into light. This phenomenon is called bioluminescence. It is 

this phenomenon that makes such plants glow at night with a phosphores¬ 
cent light. 
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The total amount of energy released in respiration depends upon the 
kind of material oxidized and upon the completeness of the oxidation. 
Not all substances yield the same amount of energy. Thus a gram of 
carbohydrate yields, on complete combustion, 4.1 Cal., a gram of alcohol 
7.1 Cal., a gram of fat 9.1 Cal, and a gram of protein 5.8 Cal. If we com¬ 
pare the fats with the carbohydrates, it is obvious that a given amount of 
fat, on complete oxidation, will yield about 2^ times as much energy as 
the same amount of carbohydrate. This is because of the fact that fats 
contain relatively less oxygen. In general, compounds rich in hydrogen or 
low in oxygen yield more energy than compounds relatively low in hydrogen 
and high in oxygen. The degree of oxidation is also important in this con¬ 
nection. Thus, if glucose is completely oxidized, as in oxygen respiration, 
it yields 673 Cal. per gram-molecular weight, while if it is oxidized to ethyl 
alcohol, as in fennentation, it yields only 24 to 28 Cal. In other words, 
about twenty-five times as much sugar would be used in fermentation to 
obtain the same amount of energy as is yielded in complete oxygen respira¬ 
tion. 

Factors Affecting the Rate of Respiration—Internal Factors.—The rate at which 
respiration goes on in the plant is governed by u number of internal as well as external 
factors. .4motig the internal factors may be mentioned the amount of respirable ma¬ 
terial, especially carbohydrate, the amount of cell matter actually respiring, the ac¬ 
tivity of respiratory enzymes, the acidity of the cell sap, the activity of the plant, and 
the age of the plant. The internal factors have not all been thoroughly investigated, 
although some knowledge has been obtained. It has been found, for example, that 
leaves containing small amounts of sugar, as a result of being kept in the dark, respire 
very feebly, but when supplied with sugar (in the dark) the rateof respiration immedi¬ 
ately goes up. High concentrations of sugars, however, decrease the rate again, prob¬ 
ably through osmotic effects, since high concentrations of mineral salts behave simi¬ 
larly. It is natural to assume that the continuance of respiration will depend upon an 
adequate supply of food and hence the rate of respiration falls when the supply becomes 
inadequate. In general, young plants respire at a more rapid rate per unit of 
dry weight than do older plants, partly because a greater percentage of their tissues is 
active physiologically and hence requires a greater supply of energy. Similarly, dor¬ 
mant organs like seeds and buds respire very feebly, but when growth is renewed the 
rate of respiration immediately goes up. 

Among the most important internal factors affecting respiration are the activities 
of respiratory enzymes. While respiration is oxidation, many of the substances used 
as a source of energy must first be hydrolyzed before they can be oxidized in respira¬ 
tion. This involves many of the hydrolyzing enzymes already mentioned. Some of 
the respiratory enzymes catalyze oxidation involving the addition of oxygen, vshile 
others catalyze oxidation involving loss of hydrogen or loss of electrons. There are two 
principal classes of oxidizing enzymes, the oxidases and the dehydrogenases. These 
different types of enzymes probably operate together in bringing about oxidation of 
chemical compounds which are ordinarily considered to be stable. E.xamples of oxidiz¬ 
ing enzymes of the oxidase type are the iron oxidases, such as the various peroxtda^s, 
and the copper oxidases such as tyrosinase, laccase, and ascorbic acid oxidase. Ex- 
amples of dehydrogenases are alcohol dehydrogenase, glucose dehydrogenase, and lactic 
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still continue to respire at very 


rcspeciaiiy true of dry. dormant structures like see<ls. Since so.ne see.ls are ai.u- u. 

withLnd temperatures of -50»C. and lower, and. since •■‘■ 7 ’';';*;';;^;;;'^^^^^^^ 

as life continues, some respiration must go on even al such lou 1. Tnp< lalm s. . v 

though it is too feeble to be detected by ordimuy means. As the . 

creased, the rate of respiration increases until a max.mu.n ,K..n is 

this the rate remains the same until a temperature ,s reached tl.at kills tl . i.lai.t, 

While there is some evidence that at higher temperatures the rate of respiiata.n ma> 

fall offin some plants, in general it has been found that there is nooptunum for respira¬ 
tion That is. the rate continues to rise with increasing temperature to th.> niaximum 
rate and stays at that point. In other words, there is no one temperatun- at wlii.-h t In- 

highest rate of respiration is obtained. .1 

Light. Respiration increases in chlorophyll-containing plant.s in light, but the 
effect of light is an indirect one in that it probably operates througli supplying respiru- 
tory material in the form of carbohydrates. Plants lacking chlorophyll do not res|M,nd 
in this mannner. That light is not necessary for respiration is seen from the fact that 
it proceeds at night as well as in the daytime. It is i>ossible that part of the effect on 
rate is caused by the rise in temperature resulting from the absorption of ra¬ 
diant energy by the cell constituents. Spoehr explains part of the elTect of light l.y the 
fact that the sun’s rays cause ionization of atmospheric oxygen and this causes aut(M)xi- 
dation in the protoplasm. As a result of the effect of light, shade plants often respire 
at a lower rate than do sun plants. 

Oxygen Supply. While it is possible for respiration to continue for a time in higher 
plants even in the total absence of oxygen, normally a supply of oxygen must be avail¬ 
able for the higher plants to continue to live. Whether or not oxygen is present gn-atly 
affects the type of respiration and the end products produced. As a rule, there i.s 
much more oxygen present in the atmosphere than is needed by plants. Concentra¬ 
tions as low as 1 per cent have been found to be sufficient in some cases. It is probable 
that many of the interior tissues of plants normally do not obtain very high concentra¬ 
tions of oxygen and hence could not respire normally if large quantities of oxygen were 
needed. There are some bacteria and fungi that normally live in the total absence of 
oxygen. Such forms carry on only anaerobic respiration. 

Water Supply. The effect of water content on respiration is well known in its effect 
on seeds. Dry seeds respire at a very slow rate, but os water is absorbed the rate in¬ 
creases up to a maximum which varies with different seeds. A further increase in 
water may then diminish the rate. It is this increased respiration that causes stored 
grain sometimes to heat up when it becomes moist. The effect of water in this instance 
is partly explained by the fact that the water may increase digestive processes which 
provide respiratory materials. The respiration of the growing plant is also alTcctcd by 
the water content of its tissues. If water is lost by transpiration to such an extent os 
to render the cells flaccid, growth is checked and with it the respiratory activity. 

Carbon Dioxide Concentration. The accumulation of carbon dioxide gas resulting 
from respiration may check further respiration. This is' shown by the fact that ger- 
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mination of seeds is entirely checked if the carbon dioxide is allowed to accumulate 
aixjund them. \\ hen this carbon dioxide is removed, however, germination continues. 
Green plants in light can stand rather high concentrations of carbon dioxide without 
injury. The checking effect of carbon dioxide on respiration may partly explain the 
fact that protoplasmic streaming is stopped by carbon dioxide. 

Toxic and Sliniulaling Substances. The toxic effect of certain chemicals upon 
plants as well as animals often results from the effect of these substances on respira¬ 
tion. While in strong doses such substances may completely check respiration and 
thereby cause death, it is interesting to note that many of them in very weak doses 
speed up the rate of respiration fora while. For example, it has been found that a dose 
of 0.1 cc. of chloroform in 970 cc. of air causes an increase in the output of carbon dioxide 
from leaves, .\ftor a time, this increase falls back to the normal rate. A dose as great 
as 1 cc. of chloroform in 970 cc. of air also stimulates carbon dioxide production for a 
while, hut proves to be toxic because there is no recovery of the leaf from it. If the 
dose is raised to 10 cc. in 970 cc. of air, there is no stimulation at all, and respiration 
ceases immediately. Ether, acetone, formaldehyde, caffeine, paraldehyde, cocaine, 
morphine, quinine, solanine, and other substances have been found by various workers 
to produce similar effects; i.e., a verj’ small dose acts as a stimulant, a large dose as a 
narcotic. There have been attempts to explain this action of poisons, but none of them 
is well established. Warburg believes that boundary-surface phenomena play an im¬ 
portant role in respiration and that the action of poisons is explained by the fact that 
they arc strongly surface active and hence interfere strongly with respiration. Some 
toxic materials probably operate through their effects on respiratory enzymes. 

Disease and Injury. Disease aiul injury to the plant often also stimulate respira¬ 
tion. The degree of stimulation depends upon the extent of the injury and the nature 
of the tissue injured. In some instances, injury induces renewed growth, which re¬ 
sults in healing of the wound. This increased growth implies increased respiration in 
that more energy is being used. In some cases, as in the potato, it has been shown that 
injury causes an increase in sugars in the injured portion, probably caused by a stim¬ 
ulation of diastase activity. These sugars furnish respiratory material and may con¬ 
tribute to the increased rate of respiration. If the injury or disease is sufficiently 
widespread in the plant, it may become quite detrimental through the loss of materials 
resulting from increased respiration, although many other factors contribute to the 
weakening of the plant. 

Anaerobic Respiration—Fermentation. Many plants, when deprived 
of free oxygen, still continue to give off carbon dioxide and often produce 
alcohol and other compounds. This has been found to be true of seeds, 
fleshy fruits, leaves, flowers, woody parts of plants, and many fungi and 
bacteria. Respiration of this type is called anaerobic respiration, or 
fermentation. Well-known examples of such fermentations are alcoholic, 
lactic acid, and butyric acid fennentations of sugar. These may be repre¬ 
sented by the following equations: 

CsH.sOe ^ 2 C 2 H 5 OH + 2 CO 2 + 28 Cal. 

sugar ethyl alcohol 

C6H.,06 — 2 CH,CHOHCOOH + 18 Cal. 

sugar lactic acid 

C 6 H 12 O 6 CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 COOH + 2 CO 2 -h 2 H 2 H- 15 Cal. 

butyric acid 


sugar 
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It will be observed that in each case no free oxygen is involved and that 
furthermore much less energy is liberated than when the sugar is completely 
oxidized. All these processes are enzymatic. The first of these processes 
is made use of in the commercial production of alcohol by yeast. 1 In* sec¬ 

ond occui-s naturally when milk sours, and the third causes butter to become 
rancid. Fermentation processes are wklely made use of commer(aally. 

The best known of these processes is alcoholic fermentation brought about 
by the enzyme complex zyma&e. The fennentation of sugar to ulcoliol 
has been practiced by man for centuries. While yeast is commonly em¬ 
ployed for this fermentation, many other plants are also capable of curry¬ 
ing it out, particularly other fungi and bacteria as well as higher plants. 
Pea seeds, after being soaked in water and placed in an inverted test tube 
of mercury, where they have no access to oxygen, will in a short time pro¬ 
duce much carbon dioxide and alcohol. Some plants will die if kept too 
long under anaerobic conditions. Tlie products of the in(!omplele respira¬ 
tion which takes place probably contribute to the cause of death since 
many of them are toxic. Other plants, especially some of tlic fungi and 
bacteria, are not injured. 


The foregoing equations used as examples of fcrnu*ntution.s give merely the initial 
substrates and the end products of the reactions. It is now known that in cacli nusi* 
several intermediate steps take place before the end product.^ arc formed. Many dif¬ 
ferent enzymes are involved. The reactions taking place in alcoholic fermentation 
have been fairly definitely worked out, but they are too comi)lexto be considered in 
detail here. Briefly, the principal transformations that take place arc a.s follows : 

1. In a series of separate reactions involving several enzymes, fermentable sugars 
combine with inorganic phosphate to form esters of sugar and phosphate, culled hexose 
phosphates, ultimately yielding hexose diphosphate, CellioOiCIbPOilj. 

2. The hexose diphosphate, by the action of the enzyme aldolase, is split into two 
3-carbon phosphoric esters called triosc phosphates. 

3. The triose phosphates are ultimately converted into pyruvic acid, CII»-CO*- 
COOH, through the action of several separate enzymes. 

4. The enzyme carboxylase next splits off CO 2 from the carlwxyl group, COOH, of 
the pyruvic acid, thereby converting it into acetaldehyde, CHjCHO, and COj. 

5. Finally, by the action of the enzyme alcohol dehydrogenase, the acetaldehyde is 
converted into ethyl alcohol, CHjCHjOH. 

The enzyme complex, zymase, as found in yeast and other plants, and formerly 
thought of as a single enzyme, probably consists of all the enzymes mentioned in the 
foregoing reactions together with other substances. 

It should be emphasized regarding fermentation in general that it is a 
much less efficient method for the plant to obtain energy than is oxygen 
respiration. Whereas the complete oxidation of glucose, as previously 
mentioned, yields 673 Cal. of energy per gram-molecular weight, the fer¬ 
mentation of glucose to ethyl alcohol yields only 24 to 28 Cal. It is likely, 
therefore, that when a growing plant is placed under anaerobic conditions’ 
Its death may be partly due to the fact that it is unable to obtain sufficient 
energy to continue its normal physiological functions. None the less, 
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there are some plants that make use of this method alone to obtain energy. 
Some of the bacteria belong to this category. Such plants cannot live in 
an atmosphere containing free oxygen. The lactic acid bacteria are a 
well-known group of such plants. 

Possible Connection between Oxygen Respiration and Anaerobic 
Respiration in Higher Plants. It is now generally believed that all respira¬ 
tion in higher plants consists of two phases, an anaerobic phase in which 
the cleavage of sugar occum, yielding several inteimediate products, and a 
second phase which takes place with the access of free oxygen and results 
in the complete oxidation of the intermediate products of the anaerobic 
phase to carbon dioxide and water. These two phases are commonly 
represented as follows: 

Fermentable sugars 

’ • 

Intermediates of alcoholic fermentation 

+ O2 

Fermentation products Respiration products 

(CO2 + CHaCHjOH) (CO2 + H2O) 

etUyl alcohol 

According to this idea, oxygen respiration and anaerobic respiration are 
alike in the early stages. When the plant has a supply of free oxygen, the 
intermediate products are oxidized completely to carbon dioxide and 
water. When the plant is deprived of oxygen, there may be foimed alcohol 
or carboxylic acids and perhaps other substances. 

That there is an anaerobic phase of ordinary respiration is supported by 
the fact that, when plants that require free oxygen are placed in an at¬ 
mosphere lacking oxygen, they do not die at once but continue to liberate 
carbon dioxide and usually form alcohol. If such plants are restored to an 
atmosphere containing oxygen, there is at first an increased production of 
carbon dioxide, indicating that the unoxidized anaerobic products of 
respiration are now completely oxidized. It is also obvious that plants 
requiring free oxygen could not live indefinitely in an atmosphere lacking 
it, since the accumulated, incompletely oxidized products of the anaerobic 
respiration would become toxic. Furthermore, the production of these 
compounds also furnishes an explanation for the development of undesir¬ 
able flavors and discolorations that occur in stored fruits and vegetables 
under improper ventilation. This conception also explains why respira¬ 
tion in the plant can proceed at ordinary temperature, since the oxida¬ 
tions involved are brought about by enzymes. 
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CHAPTER 13 


PLANT CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE 

The Need of a System of Classification. Probably 350,000 species of 
plants are known to science and many more remain to be discovered, 
named, and classified. These plants present great variation as to size, 
structure, methods of reproduction, mode of life, and ecological and geo¬ 
logical distribution over the earth. In order to facilitate the solution of 
problems dealing with plants, it is therefore convenient to have systems of 
classification for this large and diveree group of organisms. It is easier to 
convey to another a clear idea of a kind of tree or a chemical compound by 
referring to it as a species of oak or as a carbohydrate compound, re¬ 
spectively, than by trying to differentiate it in succession from all other 
kinds of trees or from all other chemical compounds. The prime reason 
for a system of classification of living organisms is convenience. It is 
advantageous, in the interest of brevity and conciseness, to have some way 
of indicating the relationships of living organisms such as the cone-bearing 
trees, liliaceous plants, or the rodents among animals. 

Kinds of Classification. In general, two distinct types of plant classifi¬ 
cation may be recognized. A series of plants may be so arranged and 
classified as to bring out their evident relationships to each other, for it is a 
fundamental fact of biological science that these relationships are present in 
varying degrees in all living organisms. A system of classification that 
attempts to show relationship is known as a natural system. Relationships 
among different groups of living organisms exist because of their descent 
from a common ancestor. For this reason, related oiganisms inherit many 
old, well-established features or traits common to the race as a whole. 
Divergences recognized in lines or groups come about through the develop¬ 
ment and evolution of new features or traits, following some change or 
mutation in their more unmediate ancestors. Relationships are determined 
on the basis of deep-seated similarities which exist within groups, particu¬ 
larly in features which are not easily induced to vary. Among such features 
are the general form and structure of the body, internal anatomical struc¬ 
tures, many features of reproduction, cell structure, and ifi some cases 
physiological processes. As an example of natural groups of plants, the 
gymnospenns and angiospenns may be mentioned. These plants differ in 
many ways, among which are detaOs of anatomical structure and the 
manner m which their seeds are borne. The conducting tissue in the wood 
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of gjTnnospeiins is largely composed of elongated single-celled elements 
called tracheids, while that of angiospenns characteristically contains long 
tube-like vessels. These vessels are composed of several cylindrical cells 
with ends adjoining and constitute the principal water-conducting elements 
of angiospeiTOS. The gymnosperms, represented in the north temperate 
climates by the cone-bearing trees such as pine and hemlock, produce their 
seeds on open scales in the conifers and morphologically homologous 
structures in other membei's of the group. In the angiospenns, the struc¬ 
tures comparable with the scales of the cone surround and enclose the 
seeds. Plants usually lacking vessels, but with wood generally composed 
of tracheids and producing seeds borne on open scales in cones, are recog¬ 
nized as belonging to a natural group, the gymnospenns. Similarly plants 
containing typical vessels and producing seeds borne enclosed are regarded 
as belonging to another natural group, the angiosperms. Within the 
group of gymnospenns, related but also distinct ordei’s and families are 
recognized as belonging to smaller natural groups. Likewise, within the 
group of angiospenns, or flowering plants, subgroupings are made on the 
basis of relationships indicated by such features as the internal structure or 
arrangement of tissues and the structure of the flower, particularly the 
stamens and pistils, which again are organs essentially concerned in repro¬ 
duction. Thus other natural groups such as the lily family and the legume 
family are recognized. 

A second type of classification is one based upon certain minor, more 
variable, and superficial characters. This is known as an artificial system 
of classification. The old classification of plants into herbs, shrubs, and 
trees was such a type, but it is now known that many trees are more 
closely related to certain herbaceous plants than they are to other trees. 
The classification of flowere on the basis of color, common in popular 
flower guides, is another example, but the red rose is certainly more closely 
related to the white rose than it is to a red poppy. Again, plants may be 
classified on the basis of their relations to water. The ecological groups— 
hydrophytes (plants that live in or partly in water), mesophytes (plants 
that live in moist terrestrial locations), and xerophytes (plants that live in 
extremely diy or desert situations)—represent an artificial classification 
that tells nothing of natural relationships. In the same way, plants may 
be artificially classified, on a physiological basis, into parasites and sapro¬ 
phytes, but the parasitic mistletoe and the likewise parasitic germ causing 
diphtheria are at best only distantly related to each other. 

Since either of these types of classification may be more useful than the 
other under certain conditions and circumstances, both the natural arid 
the artificial systems have persisted side by side. The ecologist finds 
constant use for an ecological classification, and the physiologist for a 



The Older Classification of the Plant Kingdom 

Division Tballophyta 
SubdivisioD Al^ae 
Class Euslcnioeae 
Bwjlena , 

Class Cyanophyccac. Blue-^een algae 
Oleocopta, O9eilUU0Tia, Rivularia, etc. 

W— VMkri,. Spirom-. dc 

Class Chrysophyceae. YcUovr-grecn algao 
Class Bacillariophyceae. Diatoms 
Class Phaeophyceac. Brown algae 
Eciocorptti, Laminari^ Fucus, etc. 

Class Rbodophyceae. Red algae , . , . . 

Nemalicnt Ba(racho$permuni, rolpnpnonui, etc. 

Subdivision Fungi 
Class Schiromycctca. Bacteria 
Class Myxomyeetes. SUedc molds ^ 

Class Phycomycetes. Alga^likc tungt 
iSoprolsi^Ata, Rhizopus, etc. . 

Class Ascomycetes. Sac (xingi 

Peziza, powdery mildews, etc. ^ , w ^ * 

Class Basidiomycetes. Club fungi, rust fungi, mushrooms, coral fungi, etc. 

Class Fungi Impcrfecil. Imperfect fungi ___ 

Division Bryophyta 

Class Hepaticao. Liverw'orts 
Mttrchaniia, Riccia, Pellia, etc. 

Class Musci. Mosses 

Sphagnum, Mnium, Polyirtehum, etc. ___ 


Divbion Pteridophyta 
Class Psilophytinae 

Order Psilopbytales 
^veral fossil genera 
Order Psilotaies 
Pzilotum and Tmesipteriz 
Class Lycopodinae 

Order Lycopodialcs. Club mosses 
Lycop^ium and Phyllogloizum 
Order ^laginalcs. Little club messes 

Order Lepidodendrales. Giant club mosses 
Fossil forms, Ltpidodendron, iSigiUoria, etc. 

Order boetales. quillworts 
leotlez 

Class Equisetinae 

Order Equ be tales. Horsetails 
B^Uttum 

Order Sphenophyllales 

Fossil forms, Sphenophyllum, etc. 

Order Calamitales 
Fossil forou, CatamUes, etc. 

Class Filicinae 

Order Opbioglossales. Adder’s •tongue ferns, and grapo ferns 
OpAio 0 (oatum, fiolrvcfitum. etc. 

Order Marattiales. Murattiaccous ferns 
Moroffta, Danaza, etc. 

Order Filicales. True ferns 
Polypotfium, Ptzriz, Marzilea, etc. 


Division Sperm atophyta 
Class Gymnospermae 

Order Cycadofilicalea. Pteridosperms or seed ferns 
Fossil forms, Lyyinodendron, etc. 


Ltj7iCT»trarraTfi 


Fossil forms. IFiifiamsonia, etc. 

Order Cycadales. Cycads 
Zamia, Cycaz, DMn, etc. 

Order Cordaitales 
Fossil forms, Cprdatlzi, etc. 

Order Ginkgo^ea 

FobsU fonns and the living genus, Oinkgo 
Order Conifeiales. Conifers 
Ptnue, Tstttfo, Taxus, etc. 

Order Gnetales 
Onzium, Ephtdra, WdwiUekia 
Clas Angiospermae. Floweri ng plants 
SuMass Dicciyledoneae. Di^ta 
Orden lUnales, MagnoUales. ResMea, etc. 
Svwlasa Monoootyledoneae. Monoeots 
Orders Gramiosjes, LUialea, Orchidala, etc. 
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groups designated as divisions. Besides the difference in terminology, the 
groups designated as phyla are not only smaller and more numerous than 
the older divisions but they correspondinglj^ include less diverse groups of 
plants than the larger divisions of the older system. The teim phylum has 
certain advantages over divisiofi as the designation of a natural group. 
The term, meaning line, emphasizes relationship among the organisms in 
the designated group. Besides this, phylum is used in the classification of 
animals by zoologists. Its use in plant classification thus helps to bring 
the two systems into better accord. The most serious objection to the use 
of the term phylum in plant classification is the fact that it is not recognized 
by the International Botanical Congress, which considers division the proper 
designation of the great groups of the plant kingdom. Thus, the term 
division has the official sanction of the International Botanical Congress 
and phylum does not. 

Another conspicuous departure from the older scheme is recognition of 
the Tracheophyta as a phylum, or division, of the plant kingdom. It 
includes all vascular plants in one group and thereby eliminates the older 
and diverse groups, the divisions Pteridophyta and Spermatophyta. In the 
Tracheophyta similarity in the possession of a vascular system is empha¬ 
sized. As a corollary, the diversities existing among the lower vascular 
plants, such as lycopods, ferns, and horsetails, are emphasized in a manner 
to bring out their divergence. By placing the ferns and seed plants in the 
same subdivision, the Pteropsida, obvious similarities between these groups 
are brought out. 

In both the old and the new systems of classification, the larger groups 
called divisions and phyla, respectively, have been further separated into 
subdivisions or subphyla. These in turn are separated into classes, the 
classes into orders, the orders into families. These groups have been 
further subdivided in great detail, the families into genera, the genera into 
species, and sometimes the species into varieties. Thus, in the division (or 
phylum) Tracheophyta, there are subdivisions (or subphyla) the Psilopsida, 
the Lycopsida, the Sphenopsida, and the Pteropsida. Under the Pteropsida 
are found several classes and numerous orders. One of these classes is the 
Filicinae with the order Filicales, or the true ferns, the family Polypodiaceae 
with Polypodium, Pteiis, and other well-known genera. Again there is the 
class Angiospermae with the subclass Monocotyledonae and one of its 
orders the Liliales, the family Liliaceae with the genus Lilium. 

The following adaptation' of the foregoing systems of classification is 

used in the discussions that follow. 

‘ The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness for suggestions to Professor 
Loren C. Petry of Cornell University, where a similar classification is in use. 
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features among which arc: two cotyledons in the embryo; flower parts mostly in 
foure and hves; leaves with netted veins; starch generally the photosynthelic 
storage product; many orders, families, and genera. 

Order Ranales. Genus Ranunculus, or buttercup. 

Order Rosales. The roses. Genus Rosa, the rase. 

Order Gcraniales. Genus Geranium, the common geranium, etc. 


NOMENCLATURE 

The groups of plants, both large and small, are designated by names for 
accuracy and brevity of reference. Possibly, some numerical or symbolic 
system might have been worked out, but biologists have used names to 

indicate the groups of plants and animals. 

Common versus Scientific Names. Two methods of naming plants 
have always been in vogue, the one more for the convenience of the amateur 
botanist or the layman, and the other for the more technically trained 
student. Consequently, there has grown up a system of common names 
for plants and likewise a sj'stem of scientific names. Names from either 
of these systems may be bodily transplanted into the other system and be 
widely used. Thus the names aster, citrus, catalpa, chrysanthemum, 
rhododendron, and many others are used interchangeably as common and 
scientific names. Neither common nor scientific names arc always so 
simple as are these examples. Common names ma}'^ consist of a noun 
and any number of qualifying adjectives, as the “pmple-flowered milkweed” 
and the “small, southern, yellow orchid.” A complete scientific name 
consists of only two parts. Their derivation and significance are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

At this point it may be noted that, while a scientific name is absolutely 
specific in application, referring to one definite kind of plant and one only, 
and moreover is world-wide in application, the same is not true of the 
common names. Thus it is evident that there may be more than one species 
of white rose, and the white rose of one locality may not be the same as the 
white rose of another. The definiteness of scientific names is one of their 
great advantages over common names. 

The Binomial System. The desirability of having all plant names 
constructed on the same plan will be readily appreciated. This idea, how¬ 
ever, was not generally accepted until about the middle of the eighteenth 
centu^. Prior to that time, as previously stated, the plants knowm to 
botanists were few in number and there was little system in designating 
them. Usually it was sufficient to refer to each plant with a short descrip¬ 
tive phrase, as a farmer with half a dozen cows might refer to each animal 
by some such descriptive phrase as “the long-homed red cow.” But when 
his herd of cows increased to a larger number, he might have more than one 
long-homed red cow and he would be more inclined to designate each cow 
with a short individual name, not necessarily descriptive in character. 
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Thus we find the earlier botanists designating a species of mint with the 
following Latin phrase: Prunella magna Jlore alho (prunella with the large 
white flower); a species of nasturtium, Nasturtium hortense latifolium 
Ifispanicum (the Spanish broad-leaved garden nasturtium); Asparagus 
sylvestris foHis acutis (wild asparagus with sharp leaves). Such a method 
was cumbersome, to say the least, and as additional new kinds of plants 
were recognized the inadequacy of the method was apparent. 

In 1753, there appeared a monumental work entitled Species Plantarum 
by the great Swedish naturalist Linnaeus (Karl von Linn^), in which there 
was perfected the scheme of the present binomial system of nomenclature. 
The idea underlying this scheme is to designate every kind of plant with a 
binomial, i.e., a name consisting of two parts. The first part of the bi¬ 
nomial is the genus or generic name, and the second part is the species or 
specific name. Moreover the name of the botanist (or an abbreviation) 
first using this designation is often written following the binomial. Thus 
the abbreviation “Linn.” in the name Rosa alba Linn, signifies that the 
botanist Linnaeus originally gave the name Rosa alba to this particular 
kind of rose. The rules regulating botanical nomenclature provide that 
once a binomial has been applied to a plant, the same name can never 
legitimately be used to apply to any other species of plant. That is, there 
can be but one Rosa alba, and the plant to which Linneaus gave that name 
in 1753 is still so known today and will continue to be so designated in the 
future. This method of naming plants put the science of nomenclature 
on a firm foundation and is the basis of the present system. 

The reader will already have noted that scientific names are not derived 
from the English language but come mostly from either the Latin or the 
Greek. The early botanists realized the advantages of uniformity in the 
origin of scientific names and practiced the plan of fonnulating plant names 
from the most widely known language in use by scholars of the time, which, 
in the earliest times, was the Greek but later, and more nearly coincident 
with the development of botany, was Latin. Even at the present time, 
Latin is almost universally used in naming new species of plants. 

Minor variations often occur within a given species of plant. Such 
variations may be too slight to justify the application of a new specific 
name, yet are of sufficient importance to be designated. Ihis is par¬ 
ticularly true of cultivated plants. In this instance a new name, called 
the variety name, is added to the binomial, and the name becomes in 
fact a trinomial. Thus Pyrus 7nalus albijlorus designates a white-flowered 
variety of the common apple. In the same way, the “Smith Cider, the 
“Baldwin,” or the “Northern Spy” apples are varieties of a common species 

known under the binomial Pyrus malus. 

How Names Are Chosen. The names that are chosen (either scien¬ 
tific or common) are usually significant when their mcarimg is known. 
They are usually chosen to represent one of the following situations: 
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(1) The name may refer to one of the chief characteristics of the plant, 
as intimated in the “white rose,” the scientific name of which is Rosa 
alba, the “lobed spiraea” (Spiraea lobafa), the “showy orchid” (Orchis 
spectabilis), or the “large rhododendron” (Rhododemlron inaximum). 

(2) It may be chosen from the character of the habitat, i.c., the kind of 
substratum on which the plant grows. For example, there is the “water 
buttercup” (Ranunculus aquaticus). (3) It may be chosen to represent 
the geographical range or a part of it, as in the “New England aster 
(Aster novae-angliae) or the “Missouri aster” (Aster missouriensis). 
(4) It may be taken from the name of the discoverer of the plant, as 
“Drummond’s aster” (Aster Drummondii), or "Harper’s Carex” (Carex 
Harperi). Other origins are sometimes met with, but these are the 
common ones. 

Group Names in the Binomial System. The varietal name, the specific 
name, and the generic name have already been considered. A variety 
may be defined as a type of plant departing in certain very minor respects 
from the species to which it belongs. The species is the common unit of 
plant classification, designating those plants that are so similar that they 
might have had a common parentage. No other test for the validity of a 
species is possible. Species are grouped into genera (plural of genus). 
A genus may be defined as an assortment of closely related species evidently 
more closely related among themselves than to the individuals of any other 
group. 

Groups of related genera are in turn combined into larger units teiined 
families, which are frequently named for a prominent genus of the group 
with the addition of certain Latin endings. Thus family names regularly 
end in -aceae. Families are further grouped into orders, which end in -ales. 
For example, the order Liliales includes the family Liliaceae and several 
other related families. Orders are combined into classes ending in either -ae 
or -eae, classes into subdivisions, and subdivisions into divisions, the names 
of which end in the Greek word -phyla. Finally the divisions make up the 
plant kingdom. The names of species and genera have divei*se endings 
among which -a, -ea, -ia, -i, -is, -um, and are common. The following 
outline of the position of the “Golden Delicious” apple illustrates this usage. 

Division Tracheophyta 
Subdivision Pteropsida 
Class Angiospermae 
Subclass Dicotyledonae 
Order Rosales 
Family Rosaceae 
Genus Pyrus 
Species malus 
Variety Golden Delicious 
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Pijrus malus is the scientific name, or binomial, of the cultiv’ated apple. 
The names of the other groups are not used unless it is desired to indicate 
the position of this species in the general scheme of classification. 

The Number of Plant Species. On page 325 the number of known 
species of plants is estimated at 350,000. According to G. Neville Jones 
there may be as many as 107,000 species of Thallophytes, 23,000 species of 
Bryophytes, and 10,000 species in the group earlier designated as Pterido- 
phytes.' He states that estimates of all Angiosperms, or flowering plants, 
vary from 133,000 to 175,000. Differences in the estimates occur because 
there are divergent opinions as to the authenticity of many of the named 
species. Some botanists recognize a greater number of plant groups as 
true species than others do. 

‘ Science 94; 234, September, 1941. 



CHAPTER 14 


THALLOPHYTA—ALGAE 
INTRODUCTION 

The Thallophyta, or thallophytes, constitute a large group of the plant 
kingdom which includes the oldest and most primitive types of plant life. 
These plants vary in size from microscopic forms to large brown seaweeds 
which, in length of main axes, equal or surpass the heights of the tallest 
trees, although in mass and dry weights they arc only a fraction of these 

large land plants. . 

Two great groups of thallophytes variously designated as divisions, sub¬ 
divisions, phyla or classes, depending upon the system of classification, arc 
recognized, the algae and the fungi. Algae are characterized by the gen¬ 
eral presence of chlorophyll and fungi by its absence. The two groups can 
be contrasted in few other general features. Some fungi resemble certain 
algae sufficiently to suggest close relationships and possibly common 
origins. Typically algae grow in water or on damp soil and sometimes 
as endophytes in the tissues of other plants and of animals. Fungi grow 
in even more diversified habitats. Some of them are aquatic and some 
terrestrial, growing on decaying organic matter in the soil or on debris. 
Other kinds of fungi grow as parasites in the tissues of plants and animals 
where they cause diseases. Collectively algae, fungi, and bacteria make up 
most of the soil flora regarded as important in soil fertility. 

The members of the thallophytes, both algae and fungi, are plants of 
simple structure and organization. The most primitive consist of a single 
cell. Others are simply aggregations of cells essentially all alike or usually 
showing only a small amount of differentiation. Certain species of the 
large broum algae, however, show diversified organization of plant body. 
They have strong holdfasts, attaching them to rocks, long flexuous stem¬ 
like structures, and an expanded blade portion. Some of these plants have 
considerable differentiation of tissues that is strongly suggestive of the 
elaborate tissues in the higher plants. ( In general, thallophytes are without 
the well-developed tissue systems characteristic of the higher plafflb 
especially the xylem and phloem of the vascular system. Because of affl 
relatively simple tissue structures and the absence of a well-develop^ 
vascular system the plant body is regarded as a thallus, as indicated in the 
name Thallophyta.' 
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Thallophytes have numerous methods of reproduction both sexual and 
nonsexual, or asexual. An important feature of the thallophytes is that 
the sex organs are mostly unicellular structures and are not surrounded 
by covering tissues. This is in contrast with the multicellular sex organs 
of the higher groups, as typified by the archegonium of the biyophytes. 

Classification of the Thallophyta, with classes and orders, may be noted 
on pages 331 to 332. 

THE MYXOPHYCEAE—BLUE-GREEN ALGAE 

Introduction. The Myxophyceae (sometimes called Cyanophyceae), 
or blue-green algae, constitute a small class of primitive plants not closely 
related to the main group of the algae. They inhabit damp terrestrial 
places or are entirely aquatic, reaching their best development in stagnant 
waters abounding in decaying organic materials. Either they are strictly 
unicellular plants or the cells are joined in a loose organization that may be 
teiTned a colony. These colonies are of various forms including irregular, 
spherical, square, and filamentous t 3 ’’pes (Fig. 131). In most of them there 
is no cell difTerentiation, each cell behaving as a complete unit in itself, but 
in others there is a distinct cell difTerentiation that makes it difficult to 
consider the plant body other than a multicellular plant. Other character¬ 
istics of the Myxophyceae are (1) a primitive and simple cell structure, 
(2) a general blue-green coloration of the plant body, and (3) simple 
reproductive methods that are entirely asexual in character. A considera¬ 
tion of these points in detail foiins the fundamental basis of this stud 3 ^ 

Structural Development and Form. The plant body in the Myxo¬ 
phyceae is either a single cell or a group of cells forming a colony. The 
single isolated cell is, of course, the simplest condition, though by cell 
division these individuals finally become aggregated into loose masses 
not definite enough in foim to be regarded as colonies. Each cell consists 
of a single protoplast surrounded by a gelatinous sheath (Fig. 131, D~F). 
From such isolated individuals or indefinite colonies, we may regard 
the development of colony foimation as proceedin^julong three lines: 
(1) an aggregation of cells culminating in a rathe^ffrefinitcly spherical 
colony of either a few or a largo number of cells as in Gloeocapsa and 
other foiTns; (2) an aggregation of cells all in one plane, forming a flat 
square colony of a single layer of cells as in Mcrismopedia; (3) a single 
line of cells placed end to end, forming a long ^ain or filament, as in 
Nostoc and other genera (Fig. 131). 

The three tjq)es of colonies mentioned above have been developed 
in other groups of plants besides the blue-green algae and foim an in¬ 
teresting case of what is known as parallel development, i.e., the pro¬ 
duction of essentially the same type of organ or plant body by two or 
more groups of plants that are quite unrelated. In the bacteria and 
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in the lowest order of the green algae all the colonial 

nhyceae are duplicated except the filamentous form ninth is, ■ 

fhe foim of hundreds of species of the higher ordem of green algae 1 < 
matter of duplication in form and function, or parallelism, furnishes 

topic of discussion in another section of this volume. „ i- • • „ 

The development of these types of colonies in relation to ee division 
may be tliought of as caused by the progressive restriction of the plan s 



Fig. 131. Bluo-grcon algae. A, Spirulina, vegetative form; li, Anal^acna^ veectativo filament 
with hetcroryst, h; C, Cylindrosprrmum^ filament mainly composed of vegetative cells, but 
with basal heterocyst, k, and resting coll, r; D, Merismopedia, with cells in early stages of 
division at right and later stages at left, all imbedded in a gelatinous matrix, o; E, entire 
filament of Gloeolrichia, showing gelatinous sheath, g* basal hetcrocyst, h\ cells of 
Glocothecc^ each central protoplast surrounded by one or more gelatinous sheaths, ( 7 . 


and directions in which cell division may take place. In the production 
of spherical colonies the cells divide in all directions, and the colonies 
increase equally in length, breadth, and thickness. Glococapsa represents 
the beginning of this type of development. In some genera the colony 
attains a definite spherical shape of considerable size. In some cases a 
colony is formed consisting of a single layer of cells on the periphery, 
the interior of the sphere being hollow. To attain this, the direction of 
cell division must be restricted to the curved surface of the sphere. 

The flat square type of colony is best illustrated by Alerismopedia, 
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a colony of from IG to several hundred cells, always in multiples of 4 
and all arranged in a single plane. To obtain such a colony, cell division 


must be restricted to two directions in a single plane, resulting in increase 
in length and breadth but not in thickness (Fig. 131, D). 


Diagram to Show Lines' 
of 

Colony Formation 


Spherical TVp® Filamentous Type Flat Square TVpe 



Chroococcus 

The filamentous colony is fornied when cell division occurs in a single 
direction, in a single plane, resulting in a chain of cells that, with each cell 
division, increases in length only. DitTerentiation of cells in the colony has 
proceeded further in some of the filamentous colonies than in any of the 
other types. In fact, in all the other types, the cells remain practically 
undifferentiated, while in the filamentous fonns the question may well be 
raised as to the proprietj’’ of calling the entire filament a multicellular 
plant rather than an aggregation of one-celled plants. For e.xample, in 
Gloeotrichia (Fig. 131, E) and in Rivularia, the heterocyst, a specialized 
cell described later, always occupies a basal position, resting cells are 
always located nc,\t to it, while the vegetative cells gradually taper in size 
to a whip-like extremity at the other end. However, the best authorities 
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renard all such multicellular aggregations as colonies of so many pla 
rather than as individual plants of multicellular construction 

The CeU Structure. The investigation of the cell structure of the 
blue-green algae has been an interesting, though difficult, problem. The 
interest centem around the fact that these plants ‘‘ 7 . 

as constituting a primitive group, and the investigation of the cell structure 
should, therefore, shed some light on the question of the origin and de- 
velopment of the highly organized protoplast of the higher plants. These 



Fiq. 132. OscUiatoria. A, cells of a filament showing granular contents; also a dead or con¬ 
cave cell at a; B, C, and cross-sectional views, showing central body and peripheral cyto¬ 
plasm; D. cells of a filament, showing central body. 


investigations have often led to contradictory results or to conflicting 
interpretations; consequently, the problems that have been considered 
are by no means all solved. The statement that the cell organization 
Avithin the group of blue-green algae is of a very primitive type is in full 
accord with the current opinion on the subject, and this idea may con¬ 
stitute one of the fundamental principles in the study of the Myxophyceae. 

The main questions presenting themselves for answer are those con¬ 
cerning the nature and structure of the nucleus, the cytoplasm, and 
the chloroplast. The protoplast shows two vaguely defined regions, a 
clear structure, the so-called “central body,” and a peripheral portion 
surrounding the central body (Fig. 132). The coloring matter of the 
cell is located in this outer portion of the protoplast. These parts have 
been variously interpreted. Some investigators have regarded the central 
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body as the cjdoplasm and the outer portion as the chloroplast, considering 
tlie cell to lack a nucleus. Others have regarded the central body as the 
nucleus and the outer portion as the cytoplasm, the cell lacking chloroplasts 
but containing chlorophyll in minute granules. From recent investi¬ 
gations it seems best to regard the central body as a primitive or incipient 
nucleus, illustrating a step by which the nuclei of the higher plants may 
have developed. The peripheral or outer portion of the protoplast is then 
considered to be cytoplasm or a structure corresponding to the cytoplasm 
of the cells of the higher plants. 

l^he Central Body or Primitive Nucleus. The outstanding fact about 
the central body or incipient nucleus of the blue-green algae is that it has 
no limiting membrane, a structure characteristic of nuclei of the higher 
plant cells. The central body, often radiate in foiTn, is of irregular shape, 
depending upon the shape of the cell, and occupies about one-fourth to 
one-third the total volume of the cell. The body appears to have a net¬ 
work of a colorless material, in the meshes of which are embedded granules 
of chromatin. It is interesting to note that the network of the central 
body is continuous with a similar network in the cytoplasm. There are 
other granular substances in the central body besides those of chromatin, 
but the latter constitute the important content of that body. West, the 
great English authority on the algae, states that the central body should be 
regarded as a primitive or incipient nucleus. 

The Cytoplasm, Pigments, and Inclusions. The cytoplasm surrounds 
the incipient nucleus and contains the pigments of the cell, together 
with various kinds of food reserves in granular form, and other inclusions. 
The pigments commonly present are chlorophyll, carotene, xanthophyll, 
and phycocyanin. The first three of these pigments are the ones found 
in all green plants and have already been described in Chap. 2. Phyco¬ 
cyanin is a blue water-soluble pigment held in solution in the water of the 
cytoplasm. Together, the.se pigments are responsible for the characteristic 
blue-green color of the Myxophyceae. The chlorophyll, carotene, and 
xanthophyll arc considered to be in minute granules suspended in the 
cytoplasm. Some authors have considered these granules as possibly 
representing primitive chloroplasts. Besides the pigments mentioned, a 
red pigment is found in some marine fonns, which sometimes obscures the 
other pigments and gives the water in which such forms occur a bright-red 
color, as in the Red Sea. 

The Cell Wall and the Gelatinous Cell Sheath. Each protoplast is sur¬ 
rounded by a cellulose cell wall and this in turn by a gelatinous sheath. 
The gelatinous, or mucilaginous, cell sheath is composed of layers and 
is often colored. The presence of this sheath is an advantage to the 
plant when exposed to dry conditions, as the gelatinous materials con¬ 
serve the moisture and preserve the living cell contents from desiccation. 
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CeU Differentiation. Some, though not extensive, differentiation of 
the cells is found in the colonial forms of the blue-green algae. In some 
of the filamentous forms, as in the genera Nosioc, Cyhndrospermnm 
and Anabaena, certain cells called heterocysts occur at irregular intervals 
in the filament (Fig. 131, B). These heterocysts are somewhat larger 
than the ordinary vegetative cells of the filament and are filled with a 
homogeneous material. In the early stages of their development, pores 
connect the heterocysts with the vegetative cells, but later the pores are 
closed by the gradual thickening of the walls of the heterocyst. Ihe 
function of the heterocyst is in doubt, and in fact it is not certain that 
it has any definite function besides serving to separate the threads into 
sections called hormogonia (singular, hormogonium). It has been sug¬ 
gested that the heterocysts serve as receptacles of stored food materials. 
Another theory advanced suggests that they are the remnants of repro¬ 
ductive organs which, for some reason or other, have degenerated as the 
processes of evolution have progressed. In the genus OsciUatoria there 
are no tme heterocysts, but the hormogonia are delimited by dead cells 
known as concave cells (Fig. 132, .4). Further differentiation of cells 
occurs in the reproductive processes of some species when heavy-walled 
resting cells (erroneously called spores) are formed (Fig. 131, C). 

Nutrition. Since these plants contain chlorophyll, they are capable 
of manufacturing their own carbohydrate foods from carbon dioxide 
and water through the agency of sunlight. This process has already 
been studied in seed plants under the name of photosynthesis. The 
aquatic blue-green algae obtain the water and carbon dioxide by osmosis 
and diffusion, respectively, from the medium in which they are growing, 
the carbon dioxide being in solution in the water. Terrestrial species of 
the Myxophyceae obtain their water from the damp substratum on which 
they grow, but probably at least a portion of their carbon dioxide is de¬ 
rived from the air. The product of photosynthesis in these plants is a 
sugar which is later changed into glycogen for storage. In this respect 
they differ from higher plants in which starch is the usual form in which 
carbohydrates are stored. Nitrogenous materials are present in the cells 
in various forms, such as nucleoproteins and albumins. Oil droplets are 
often present, indicating the synthesis of fats by the protoplast. In 
general, therefore, these plants have nutritive processes that are very 
similar to those in higher plants. Certain forms of the Myxophyceae are 
thought to be able to fix atmospheric nitrogen. 

Reproduction. The methods of multiplication and of reproduction, 
are entirely asexual and entirely by means of nonmotile structures. The 
la.ck of motile structures in organisms living in water is an unusual con¬ 
dition. All methods are extremely simple. 

CeU Division. In all unicellular plants, ceU division is the chief method 
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by which increase in number takes place. In multicellular plants, cell 
division ceases to be a method of reproduction and becomes instead a 
method of growth. In the blue-green algae the exact mechanism of cell 
division is in dispute, some investigators claiming for the forms they have 
investigated only a simple form of amitosis, while others, working with 
different species, report in some cases a simple type of spindle formation 
and other evidences of a primitive mitosis. It is not unlikely that both of 
these conditions actually exist. 

Fragmentation. As an aid to dissemination of these plants, fragmenta¬ 
tion of the colony plays an important part, though it is doubtful if it 
can be regarded as a method of reproduction. "N^Tien a colony reaches 
some size, it breaks up, usually as a result of mechanical influences, and 
each part is the beginning of a new colony which increases in size until 
the same process is repeated. In the filamentous species, the filaments 
usually break at the heterocysts. The honnogonia are thus set free, and 
each of them will again become a mature colony. It may be noted that, 
if these filaments are regarded as multicellular plants, fragmentation 
becomes a true method of reproduction. 

Resting Cells. Resting cells (sometimes erroneously called spores) 
may be developed under certain conditions in several genera of these 
algae (Fig. 131, C). These are heavy-walled cells capable of resisting 
long periods of unfavorable growing conditions. They are formed from 
the ordinary vegetative cells, which increase in size and become thick 
walled and resistant. It is to i^e noted that the formation of these cells 
is merely a method of enduring unfavorable conditions and is doubtfully 
classed as a reproductive process. These cells contain little water and 

their content has a highly granular appearance. 

Summary of the Characteristics of the Blue-green Algae. The out¬ 
standing characteristics of the blue-green algae, one of the most primitive 
groups of the thallophytes and the lowest of the present-day algae, are 
(1) the simple cell structure with its primitive nucleus and indefinite 
cytoplasm; (2) pigmentation by green chlorophyll, yellow carotenoids, the 
bluish phycocyanin, and sometimes the red phycoerythrin; (3) the photo- 
synthetic product, sugar, and the storage of carbohydrates as glycogen; 
(4) the simple methods of multiplication, chiefly by cell division and 
fragmentation; (5) the three lines of development of foim, starting from 
the single-celled types and culminating in the three types of colonies, 
irregular or spherical, square or cubical, and filamentous. 


THE CHLOROPHYCEAE-GREEN ALGAE 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Chlorophyceae, or green algae, are characterized by their bright 
grass-green or yellow-green color. They form greenish scums on the 
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surface of quiet or stagnant water or grow firmly attached to submerged 
rocks, pieces of wood, and similar matter in swift-flowmg streams or on 
lake shores. Many species of green algae also grow m the salt watei of the 
ocean. Though most of them are aquatic, some grow in moist terrestrial 
habitats, such as moist soil and the shaded sides of rocks, trees, buildings, 


or old fences. . . • u r i 

The green algae show a considerable range of variation m the form ana 

structure of the plant body. Many of the lower members of the group are 
single-celled plants (Figs. 133, 134) or colonial forms. Of the unicellular 
plants, some are motile and some nonmotile. In the more advanced forms, 
nonmotile multicellular plants are the rule. Generally the plant body of 
the higher forms is a long filamentous structure, but sometimes it consists 

of a flat tissue-like expansion of cells (Fig. 14(), *4). 

The protoplasts of the green algae are much better differentiated than 
those of the blue-green algae (Myxophyceae). Well-defined nuclei 
cytoplasm, chloroplasts, and, commonly, pyrenoids are present. The 
protoplast is generally surrounded by a cellulose wall which fre(|uently 
attains considerable thickness. The nucleus is similar in all essential 
respects to that of the higher plants. Nucleoli and the chromatin reticulum 
are characteristically present. Nuclear division is by mitosis. The 
chloroplasts of many of these primitive forms arc comparatively large and 
of various shapes. The chloroplasts contain the usual green and yellow 
pigments. For this reason, the Chlorophyceae are normally green plants, 
and are autotrophic, i.c., they are capable of leading an independent 
existence. The process of carbohydrate manufacturing occui's in green 
algae as in higher plants, and them is no reason to suppose that it differs 
in principle. Carbon dioxide, being somewhat soluble in water, is avail¬ 
able for photosynthesis. With water, carbon dioxide, and chlorophyll 
present, carbohydrates are formed. ' In many species the product of 
photosynthesis is stored as starch. Frequently starch accumulates around 
the pyrenoids. The pyrenoids are characteristically rounded bodies 
in the chloroplasts. They are thought to consist of protein centers sur¬ 
rounded by starchy layers. / Pyrenoids seem to be related to nutrition, 
becoming prominent during periods of good nutrition and apparently dis¬ 
appearing during periods of starvation. The cells of these primitive plants 
apparently illustrate about the minimum structui'al equipment of a cell 
in any group of green organisms. But, after all, the cells in the most 
primitive organisms are not greatly different from those of the higher algae, 
and they in turn are not greatly different from the cells of plants con¬ 
siderably higher in the scale of development. Nucleus, cytoplasm, and 
chloroplasts are characteristic of all green algae. 

Motile forms are provided with propelling structures known as cilia. 
The more primitive motile forms have several to many contractile vacuoles 
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and often a small colored plastid called an “eyespot” (Fig. 133). The 
cilia (singular, cilium), extending out from the anterior (front) portion of 
the cell, are slender hair-like processes often more than twice as long as the 
cell to which they are attached. By lashing the cilia, the cell propels itself 
through the water. ^The contractile vacuoles are regarded as reservoirs for 
the accumulation of waste materials of metabolism. ^ By the contraction 
of the surrounding cytoplasm these waste materials are forced out through 
the cell wall. The eyespot is so called not because it is an organ of sight 
but because it seems to be sensitive to light, thereby enabling the organism 
to orient itself with respect to light. 

Motility, a feature characteristic of organisms so low on the scale 
that they cannot with certainty be designated as plants or animals, is 
undoubtedly a primitive character. As the study progresses, it will 
be seen that this primitive feature—motility—is retained for reproductive 
structures occurring in all groups except in the highest division of the 
plant kingdom. Motility in reproductive celfe finally disappears in the 
gymnosperms. 

Asexual Reproduction. Most of the green algae increase in number by 
various nonsexual, or asexual, methods. Many of the simple one-celled 
kinds multiply through repeated cell divisions, each of which produces two 
daughter cells like the mother cell. In others, the numerous new cells 
cling together or are held together forming colonies. Sometimes, especially 
in the primitive colonial types, the vegetative structures may be broken up 
or fragmented, thus increasing their number. Besides simple fragmenta¬ 
tion, special frequently motile single-celled structures, capable of growing 
into new plants like the parent, are formed. These special cells of various 
shapes and sizes, whether they possess some degree of motility or not, are 
called spores, or gonidia. A spore is generally a single-celled structure 
capable of growing and reproducing the plant. Spores are produced in 
diverse ways, but they have one feature in common, their formation by 
nonsexual methods within specialized cells usually called sporangia, or 
gonidangia. Asexual spores are produced without change of chromosome 
number. Thus each one is merely a vegetative piece of the parent plant, 
capable of duplicating it exactly. Numerous terms, indicating some 
structural or physiological feature, are applied to these asexual spores. 
If motile by means of Hagella or cilia, the structure is called a zoospore. 
These motile spores are very common in most genera and are typical of 
green algae. The structure in which zoospores are produced is called a 
zoosporangium. Other names indicate their structural nature or manner 
of production. An aplanospore is a single, nonmotile spore produced 
within and separate from the wall of the vegetative celFin which it is 
formed. Another type, the akinite, is a spore in which wall of t e 
vegetative cell giving rise to the spore seiwes as the wall of the spore. 
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Sexual Reproduction. Most but not all green algae have methods of 
sexual reproduction which involve Ihe formation of reproduidive cells 
called gametes. It gametes are similar, without any distinction of sex, they 
are called isogametes; if they are different, with sex distinctions, they are 
.heterogametesv In general, the sexual differences are expressed m size; 
the male gametes, or microgametes, are the smaller, and the female 
megagametes, or macrogametes, are the larger of the two kinds. Some¬ 
times there are physiological sex differences in gametes of similar size. 
Sexual reproduction involving the fusion of similar gametes is called 
isogamy. When the fusion of hotcrogametos is involved, the process is 
heterogamy. Of the two types, isogamy is the more primitive, with 
heterogamy regarded as showing an evolutionary advance over the foimei. 
The structures in which gametes are produced are called gametangia. 
Thus the structure producing microgametes is the microgametangium 
and that producing the macrogametes the macrogametangium. In 
cases where sexuality is emphasized, equivalent terms, antheridia and 
odgonla, respectively, may be used. In these simple plants tlie game¬ 
tangia are single-celled structures. 

The Sexual Cycle in Algae. In order to function in sexual reproduction, 
gametes must fuse. Isogametes, although of similar size, probably differ 
physiologically and may be differentiated slightly as to sex. Tluis the 
fusion of isogametes is a primitive sexual act. In heterogamous sexual 
reproduction in green algae, the larger gamete, or macrogametc, may be 
motile or nonmotile. The microgametes of green algae are generally 
motile and swim to the macrogamete, or egg. The fusion of gametes is 
called syngamy, or fertilization. The two gamete cells come together, 
their nuclei fuse into one, and the cell contents join, forming a single- 
celled stinicture, the zygote. 

Associated with sexual reproduction is a change in chromosome numbers. 
Each species of organism has a characteristic number of chromosomes, 
with normally a definite number in each gamete. If the gametic number is 


designated as 1 N, fusion of two gametes will produce a zygote with 1 N 
IN = 2N number of chromosomes. Actually, the sexual cycle is not 
completed until the 1 N number of chromosomes is again restored. This 
is accomplished through a series of two specialized nuclear divisions called 
meiosis (pages 381 to 385). In most green algae, this process occurs in the 
zygote itself and for this reason is called zygotic meiosis. Zygotic meiosis, 
regarded as a primitive feature, usually results in the formation or matura¬ 
tion of four cells each with the number of chromosomes. From one 
or more of these cells, frequently called meiospores, new plants are nor¬ 
mally formed. In the algae, especially, the meiospores may develop cilia 
and exist for a period as motile cells. 

Sexual reproduction with possibly motile cells developed as a final 
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product difTers from all types of asexual reproduction because the fusion of 
gametes often from different parents provides possibilities of combining in 
one organism the traits of two parents. These combinations may offer 
the starting point for the development of new lines. Thus the complete 
sexual cycle consists of the formation of gametes, their fusion at syngamy, the 
formation of a zygote, and the process of meiosis, which in most of the green 
algae ocew's in the zygote itself. 

Origins and Evolution. The biological interest in the green algae lies in 
the primitive nature of the group. They represent many primitive 
structural features and methods of reproduction. While the present 
genera and species are probably not identical with the ancestors of the 
higher green algae, yet the simple plant bodies of the lower forms of the 
present day may be very similar to the kinds that appeared in early 
geologic periods. It is supposed that there was a common primitive stock 
from which all plant life has been evolved. It is possible that the complex 
and varied array of modern plants may have originated from relatively 
simple plants similar to some of the lower green algae. The motile single- 
celled foiTns and unspecialized colonial tj’^pes are the ones generally re¬ 
garded as points of origin of the higher green algae. Evolution is gen¬ 
erally traced from the lower types into the filamentous forms. 

The Classification of the Chlorophyceae, or Green Algae. The green 
algae are conveniently divided into numerous groups of ordinal rank of 
which nine arc considered here: 

Order I. Volvocales. Motile unicellular and colonial green algae, the 
latter not retaining capacity for cell division in the vegetative stages. 

Order II. Chlorococcales. Nonmotile and colonial green algae not 
retaining capacity for cell division in the vegetative stages. 

Order III. Tetrasporales. Nonmotile and colonial green algae re¬ 
taining the capacity for cell division in the vegetative stages. 

Order IV. Conjugales. The conjugating green algae. 

Order V. Ulotrichales. The lower filamentous green algae. 

Order VI. Chaetophorales. The heterotrichoiis green algae. 

Order VII. Oedogoniales. Higher green algae. Motile reproductive 
structures have a “crown” of numerous cilia. 

Order VIII. Siphonales. The tubular green algae. 

Order DC. Cladophorales. The plant body divided into coenocytic 

cells. 

ORDER I. VOLVOCALES 

General Characteristics. The order Volvocales is of interest in that 
its members are primitive forms of aquatic plant life, showing the origin 
of many plant cliaracters and life processes. All are motile, unicellular 
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or colonial plants, the colonies often of definite shape but 
rFiffs 133 to 136). They are found more or less abundantly in inland 
S wate^! particularly" la quiet pools. The unicellular members o 
the group are of particular interest because they represent the most 
prLftive of living green plants. It is believed that they -- veryJ.m, ar 
t^o the forms from which green plants arose early m the eaith s history. 
The vegetative forms assumed by members of this order are diverse 
varying from single cells to colonies consisting of thousands of ^ 

colony is a group of cells each physiologically independent of the others 
but mechanically held together generally in a gelatinous sheath, ihe 
features to be emphasized in the following discussion are (1) a consideration 
of their characteristics as primitive forms of plant life, (2) an almost 
perfect series of development in colony foimation, and (3) the origin and 
development of sexual reproduction, coordinate in many respects with the 

series of colony forms. 
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Fig. 133. Chlamydomonae. A, in vegoUtivo condition; B, cell dividing; C, coll in resting 
condition. {Drawing hy Chris, HildebrandL) 


The Unicellular Volvocales. Vegelalive Form and Structure.. Of the 
several genera of the unicellular Volvocales, Sphaerella &nd Chlamydojnonas 
are the most common and the best known. In both of these genera the cell 
is rounded, ellipsoid, or pear-shaped in outline, and motility is secured by 
means of two cilia of equal length and longer than the length of the cell, 
which project from the anterior end of the body (Figs. 133, 134). These 
cilia are observable without great difficulty in the living plant. West 
describes Sphaerella as having a central protoplast from which branched 
processes radiate outward, a cell wall extending around these processes, 
the outer part of the wall being a tough membrane and the inner por¬ 
tion of a mucilaginous nature. This twofold wall gives the organism 
the appearance of being surrounded by a sheath. Chlamydomonas does 
not have this sheathed appearance. Internally the cell structure of both 
genera is typical of that of all motile plant forms. A red eye spot fe pres¬ 
ent, in addition to nucleus and cytoplasm, with the cup-shaped chloroplast 
located near the periphery of the posterior part of the cell. A pyrenoid 
and one or more contractile vacuoles are present. If the water in which 
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Sphacrclla (Fig. 134) is growing evaporates, the organism goes into a 
prolonged resting period. In preparation for this, the cilia are retracted, 
the cell becomes spherical, the wall becomes thick, and a brick-red pig¬ 
ment colors the cell content. In this condition, the plant is easily recog¬ 
nized as a thin red film on the sides of old watering troughs, on damp 
soil, or in hollows in rocks. At high elevations in mountainous regions, 
the organism in this stage is frequently found forming a brick-red or 
purplish stain on the surface of snow where it has been blown from dried- 
out basins in the rocks. For this reason, Sphaerella has been designated 
as the “red snow alga.” 





I'lQ. 134. Sphaerella lacuslris. A. vegetative cell, showing the two cilia, the distended cell 
wall connected to the protoplast by cytoplasmic stramls. the single (dark) eye spot, and five 
contractile vacuoles; li, cell in re.sting condition. {From Gilbert M. Smith, "Freah-water Algae 
of the United Stalca," Fig. 233. McGraiv-HUl Hook Company, Inc., New York, 1933.) 

Asexual Reproduction. Increase in numbers, or asexual reproduction 
of such unicellular forms as Chlamydomonas, Sphaerella, and other genera 
takes place in two ways. In one type, the protoplast of the organism with 
all of its parts divides, and the whole cell, even in the motile stage, splits 
longitudinally. In the other type, multiplication takes place by division 
of the protoplast during a resting period, such as has been previously 
described. Following division of the protoplast, generally into two to 
four cells, the daughter cells still within the cell wall develop cilia and 
escape from it as motile cells. After enlarging into a mature cell, each 
represents the typical vegetative phase of the organism and may initiate a 

new life cycle. * , 

Palmella Slages. Through a very generalized type of nonsexual 

multiplication accompanied by loss of motility of the individual cells a 
temporary stage is sometimes developed by unicellular members of the 
^^olvocales. This is the “palmella stage,” so called because of its re- 
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semblance to the vegetative structure of the genus Palmella of the older 
Tetrasporales. In this condition, the individual cells are aggregated m 
loose colonies held together by a thin gelatinous sheath. Individual ec la 
may retain their cilia, or flagella, but these become functionless and the 
cells are nonmotile. Rapid cell division in this stage increases the number 
of plants. After a period in this temporary palmella condition, the 
individual cells regain the use of their cilia and resume their customary 
motile existence. This feature is important because it represents a 
possible stage in the development of a permanent nonmotile condition of 
some members of order III, the Tetrasporales. 

Sexual Reproduction. In the genera Sphacrella and Chlamydomonas, 
sexual reproduction also occurs. The cell content of a vegetative cell 
breaks up into a number of motile zoospore-like bodies that are, however, 
smaller and usually more numerous than the zoospores. Sometimes as 
many as one hundred of these bodies are formed within a single ceil. 
They are known as gametes, though it is clear that they are only modified 
zoospores. These gametes differ from zoospores in that one gamete can¬ 
not by itself become a new Sphacrella or Chlamydoinonas cell, d heir union 
in pail's must precede further development. Since the uniting gametes are 
just alike, they are called isogametes (like gametes) and the process is 
isogamous sexual reproduction or isogamy. Some investigators, however, 
have reported finding gametes of unequal size in some of these unicellular 
foiTOs. Like all sexual processes this is a fertilization process. The fusion 
of the protoplasts and nuclei of the two gametes constitutes the visible part 
of fertilization. The result of fertilization is a single cell called the zygote. 
The growth and development of this zygote into a heavy-walled resting 
cell may be thought of as the result of the stimulus of fertilization. Ferti¬ 
lization generally manifests itself in growth and development. The fusion 
of the gametes must, therefore, produce an influence or stimulation which 
expresses itself in growth. After a period of rest, generally covering a 
condition unfavorable for vegetative growth, the zygote germinates, f.c., 
renews growth and activity. Germination in this case results in the 
production of several zoospores which escape from the containing wall of 
the mother cell and swim away as individual plants. This method occurs 
in both Sphaerella and Cklamydomonas. 

The Colonial Volvocales. Vegetative Form and S(ruc(ure. On the basis of their 

vegetative structure a number of genera of the colonial Volvocales may be arranged 

into a series with gradually increasing complexity. These forms are of singular interest 

and beauty. The series runs from the single motile cell described above, through 

colonies of 4, 8,16 (Fig. 135), 32, 64, and 128 cells to the gen\is Volvox with thousands 
of cells (Fig. 136, A). 

The culmination in size and complexity of the motile colony is reached in the genus 
Volvox (Fig. 136). The colonies of Volvox are spherical and, as microscopic organisms 
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go, are large. They are about the size of a small pinhead and consist of two thousand 
to fifty thousand cells. Each cell is a miniature of the Chlamydomonas type. The 
colonies of some species of Volvox show distinct protoplasmic connections between the 
cells, but this feature docs not seem to be universal in all the species. The arrange¬ 
ment of the cells in a single parietal layer, resulting in a hollow spherical structure, is 
characteristic of Volvox colonies. The cells arc definitely differentiated, only certain 
ones taking part in reproduction. 

Asexual Reproduction. The asexual reproduction of the colonial forms differs 
from that of the unicellular forms in that the vegetative cells divide, forming zoospore¬ 
like bodies that cohere within the parent cell to form a new colony, the whole mass 
being retained for some time in the original sheath of the colony. This results in the 
formation of a group of young daughter colonies held within the sheath of the mother 
colony. In the more simple and primitive members of the colonial Volvocales, every 



Fig 135. A. Gonium peclorair; li. G. formosum; 16-colled colonics, each roll biciliatcd and 
imbedded in a Rclatinous matrix. {From GUbert M. SmUh. ''Freah-walcr Algae of the Untied 
Slates," Fig. 2iS, McGraw-Hill Hook Company. Inc., New York. 1033.) 

cell of the colony divides thus to form a new colony, and the division results in the 
formation of the number of cells characteristic of the number of cells in the colony of 
the species in question. For example, there are two species of 
4 cells in each colony and the other with 16 cells in each colony (Fig. 135). When 
these reproduce usexually, each cell of the species having 4 cells in the colony divides 
into 4 cells, forming in that way 4 new colonics of 4 cells each. In the species having 
10 cells in each colony, each cell divides into 16 colls, thus forming 16 daughter colonies 
eacli containing 16 cells. Eventually, the colonics e.scape and swim away. 

In the genus Volvox the highest development of the order is reached, where the 
method of asexual reproduction is somewhat different. Only a few, pneral y rom 
one to a dozen, of the thousands of cells of the colony take part in asexual i^production. 
A vegetative cell enlarges and gradually pushes back into the colony. Soon division 
begins to take place within the enlarged cell and continues forming new cells until a 

number arc formed (Fig. 130). The cells of tire - 

retained within the cell wall of the divi<ling mother cell. This cell wall forms t 
beginning of the retaining gelatinous membrane surrounding the young ^ ^ 

The number of cells in the daughter colony is apparently indefinite. Usually t 
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are several young daughter colonies forming simultaneously in the motlior colony. 
Often they remain witliin the mother colony until they have attained con.sulcnihle 
size, as much as one-fourth the diameter of the mother colony, before escaping. 
During the period in which the {laughter colonies are held within the mother colony, 
they float free witliin the hollow iwrtion of the colony. Eventually the young colonies 
escape by the rupture of the membrane of the mother colony. 
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I'lO. 136. Volvox. A, vegetative colony with four younger colonies; D, a portion enlarged, 
showing coalescent sheaths and cytoplasmic connections from coll to cell; C-H, sections of 
portions of colonies: C, vegetative cells; D~F, beginning of asexual reproduction bv formation 
of new TOlonies; D, vegetative cell enlarged; B. cell similar to D after the first 'di\nsion- F 
lurther divisions to form young colony within parent colony; G, showing antheridium con- 
tauiing sperms, and oogonium containing egg; H, the warted o3sporo resulting from fertiliza¬ 
tion of the egg by a sperm. {A, B, and H by Helen D. Hili ) 


Sexual Reproduction. In the genus Volvox, sexual reproduction has attained high- 
grade heterogamy. The gametes are sharply differentiated, the female gametes, 
or eggs, being nonmotile and very much larger than the male gametes, or sperms 
which are mottle. In some species, the sexes are further separated by a dioecious 
wndition of the colonies, or the occurrence of distinct male and female colonies. 
However, m other species, the colonies are monoecious, both male and female gametes 

S-xnetes form, certain cells of the 
colony cn urge to become gametangla {cells containing gametes) (Fig. 136. G). In 

the cose of the formation of mole gametes, the cell content divides many times forming 

a largo number of small cells, becoming oventnally the sperms, which are very sZu 
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and motile. Tlie cells which are to form the female gametes or eggs do not divide. 
These cells enlarge to many times the size of an ordinary vegetative cell, and the 
entire protoplast of each becomes an egg cell. When matui’c, these eggs are fertilized 
by the sperms, a single sperm fusing with each egg cell. These fertilized eggs develop 
heavy spiny walls and become the zygotes (Fig. 130, H). After a period of rest the 
content of each zygote develops a new colony which escapes from the cell by rupture 
of the wall and swims away. 


Significance of the Volvocales. Primarily, there is interest in algae 
because they are a primitive group and represent a possible basis for the 
evolution of all green plants. Forms like Chlamydomonas are significant 
because they show the cell structure of primitive unicellular plants. The 
chlamydomonine cell particularly has been studied because it is regarded as 
basic in the evolution of vegetative structures. It is thought that with 
notable modification this type of cell has been adapted to existence in the 
higher forms. Evidence in support of this idea is found in the frequent 
reversion of the reproductive cells of the higher algae to the chlamydo- 
monine type during their motile stages. 

Evolutionary Trends in Volvocales. The ^'olvocales show some of the 
most complete evolutionary series known. With scarcely a break in the 
stages of development, Chlamydomonas^ Spondylomonim, Gonium, Pan- 
dorina, EudorinOy and the complex Volvox show a series of colonial structures 
all retaining the primitive feature of motility. Of similar interest is the 
e\'olution and development of sexual reproduction paralleling that of 
vegetative colonies in this group. The lower forms of the Volvocales like 
Gonium anti Pandorina have isogamous reproduction with here and there 
a tendency toward the production of unlike gametes. Hetcrogamy is 
definitely established in Eudorina and highly developed in \olvox. 

Summary of the Volvocales. The ^"olvocales, a group of primitive, 
actively motile algae, have ciliated cells consisting of a thin wall or mem¬ 
brane and protoplast with definite nucleus and cytosome. The cytosome 
contains a cup-shaped chloroplast and frequently a red-colored eyespot, 
all cytoplasmic in nature. This kind of cell is known as the chlamydo- 
monad or chlamydomonine type. Increase in numbers occiu-s by vegeta¬ 
tive cell division in the lower single-celled forms of the order. In the 
higher forms, the vegetative cells are aggregated into colonies, or coenobia, 
of definite shapes. In asexual reproduction in colonial types, several or all 
vegetative protoplasts divide into the number of cells characteristic of the 
colony in that species. Sexual reproduction ranges from isogamy to 
heterogamy with the production of resting zygotes. New colonies are 
formed by division of the protoplast of the zygote. 


ORDER 11. CHLOROCOCCALES 

General Characteristics. The order Chlorococcnlos is an aascmblnge of mostly 
fresh-water algae with diverse size, organization, and shape. Some members o 
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group are singlc-cellcd plants; some arc organized into small colonies of very definite 
shape and size; otliers form large colonies. They occur often as free-floating but 
nonmotile organisms, but some of the smaller types grow uttacliecl as epip \ rs on 
other algae and on larger water plants. Some, hut not all, of the algac^ existing as 
endopliytes within the liodies of such living animals as Pfiramacciuvi, fresh-water 
sponges, and others belong to this group. 

One member of the Chlorococeales, the genus ChlorcUa, has come into prominence 
recently as a source of the antibiotic chlorcUin, which is being investigated in the con 
trol of bacterial disease. It may be recalled that increase in cell numbers occurs regu¬ 
larly through cell division in the motile vegetative and the palmclla stages of 



Fig. 137. .<4, Scentdesmus, two- and four-collcd colonies, with stout spinc-Hko appendages on 
the terminal cells; B, Pcdiaslrum. eight-ceiled colony. 


Chlamydomonas and other unicellular Volvocales. This feature is lost or limited in 
the highly specialized colonial forms. In the coui'sc of their evolution, the loss of this 
capacity by the Chlorococeales is a limitation on size in most of the order. In many of 
the genera, the form and special features of the colony are definitely fixed (Figs. 
137, 138). In the vegetative plant body in the Volvocales, motility is universal, 
even in the large and complex Volvos colonies. None of the Chlorococeales is motile 
in the vegetative stage, but the reproductive structures such as zoospores and gametes 
are characterized by motility. Besides Chlorella there arc about 90 other genera of the 
Chlorococeales. Of these, Scenedesmus, Pediastrum, and Hydrodiclyon are well 
known and may illustrate some of the important features of form, organization, and 
life cycles in the order (Figs. 137, 138). 

Scenedesmus. Scenedesmus is a microscopic plant consisting of two to four, rarely 
more, elongated cells arranged parallel in a nonmotile colony. Multiplication’occurs 
when the protoplasts of vegetative cells divide into the number of nonmotile cells 
characteristic of the colony. These, remaining attached, escape from the mother 
cell as a new colony. No sexual reproduction is known in Scenedestnus. 

Pediastrum. Pediastrum occurs in flat radiate colonies, or coenobia, with 4 to 128 

cells. Colonies of 16 cells are common. The word oafrum, meaning star, refers to its 
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radiate form. Nonsexual reproduction takes place by motile cells formed by division 
of the protoplasts of the cells of the colony. Multiplication is individual for each cell, 
notsimultancous forall cells of the coenobium as, for example, in the volvocine Pando- 
rina. As in Pandorina, the number of zoospores formed in each cell is that character¬ 
istic of the colony. After division of the protoplast, the zoospores enclosed in a thin 
retaining membrane escape from the mother cell. The zoospores swim around inside 
the sac-like structure for a very short time, arrange themselves in the position of the 
cells in the parent colony, and suddenly become motionless. The cells then grow to 
noi'inal adult size. 

Hydrodictyon. Hydrodicltjon is a large macroscopic alga. The word diclyon 
means “net”; thus as the name implies, the vegetative plant body grows as a net-like 
structure usually floating on the surface of quiet fresh waters. While this alga is not 
very common, when it occurs it may be very abundant. Young cells contain a single 



Fig. 138. Hi/drodiclyon. A, small portion of the sar-like net clianactoristio of the "water-net” 
alga, the cell.s all in vegetative condition: li. single cell from a vegetative net enlarged, showing 
pyrenoids and chloroplasts; C. portion of a cell, c. from a net showing a young net. n, within, 
formed by the conjoining of zoospores; D, three cells from a net showing isogamete.s within 
the cells: E. a single gamete. {Drawinos by Helen D. Hill.) 


nucleus and a single pyrenoid, but older cells become multinucleatc cocnocytcs with a 
large reticulate chloroplast containing many pyrenoids. Pyrenoids and nuclei may he 
distinguished by their size, the former being larger. Multiplication occurs when the 
protoplast of the vegetative cells divides to form large numbers of very small zoosjxires 
which swim within the parent cell. The zoospores come to rest and arrange themselves 
as the meshes of a new not, which is eventually freed by disruption of the old cell 

wall (Pig. 138). . . , 

Sexual Reproduction. Sexual reproduction is similar in Pediaslnon and Hydro¬ 
dictyon. In each of these algae the protoplast of the vegetative cell divides into 
isogametes, which are formed in the same manner us the zoospores. Gametes arc very 
much smaller and more numerous in the cell than zoosiwres. They escape through the 
cell wall and fuse in pairs to form zygotes, which after a period of rest undergo division, 
forming four motile cells that escape from the zygote wall. These soon lose their 
motility and develop unique structures of peculiar polyhedral shape unlike anything 
else known in algal life cycles. The polyhedra develop thickened walls and become 
resting cells. Upon germination the protoplasts of the polyhedra undergo divi.sion 
into small nonmotile cells which arrange themselves into the typical form of the 
species. In the case of Pediaslrum, a new flat disk-shaped plant is formed, and m 
Hydrudiclyon a new net is formed within the wall of the polyhedron. 

Evolution in the Chlorococcales. Colony formation is a feature of the higher mem¬ 
bers of the Chlorococcales. Scenedesmus, Pediaslrum, Hydrodictyon, and many 
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others arc coloniai types. Development of colonics in the Chlorococcales piirallels 
that in the Volvocales but here they arc strictly nonmotilc in the vegetative phase.s. 
These plants, however, show greater miaptability to environment than the \ .ilvoc-al. s. 
as evidenced by their diverse habitats. They live free floating, epiphytic, aii.l .-iMio 
phytic. The Chlorococcales, while exhibiting considerable structural development iti 
the vegetative phases, failed to evolve sexually beyond the stage of isogamy. 

Summary of the Chlorococcales. The members of the Chlorococcales range in 
size from simple one-cellod plants to extensive floating colonies. Most of the colonies 
are of very definite shapes and of limited sizc-s. Heeausc of the loss of capacity bn- 
division in vegetative cells, there is no increase of vegetative cells after the colony is 
formed. Asexual rcproduelion is by formation of definite mimbers of motile eell.s 
from theprotoplastsof vegetative cells in the eohmy. These j)romplly organize a iu>\v 
nonmotilc colony. Isogamous sexual reproduction occui-s in many f«»rms of the 
Chlorococcales. Fusion of gametes pi-oduces the zygote. Motile cells from Die 
zygote introduce peculiar nonmotilc thick-walled resting cells of irregular shapes called 
polyhedra. Eventually, typical vegetative colonies.are formed within the iwlyhedral 
wall by division of the protoplast. 


ORDER III. TETRASPORALES 

General Characteristics. The algae l)elonging to this group arc onc-cclled non- 
motile green plants growing singly or in loose colonies. Among those growing singly, 
although simplicity is a general feature, there arc slight diversities in cell ft)rm. Some 
kinds, such as Tefraspora and PabneUa, occur in extensive gelatinous colonies growing 
in quiet fresh waters. The vegetative cells of Tetraspora have functioiilcs.s cilia, or 
flagella, but those of Palmclla have no cilia. 

The typical vegetative condition in these genera resembles the temi>orary “palmclla 
stage” occasionally found in the unicellular members of the Volvocales. Fo)‘ this 
reason, the two orders arc thought to be closely related. Origin of the Tctras|>ornles 
from the lower members of the Volvocales might have occun-cd as the tomixu'ury 
palmclla stage of the latter became fixed as the normal vegetative form with permanent 
loss of motility of the individual vegetative cells. The presence or absence of cilia 
a!id the features of motility and nonmotility arc hereditary traits which may have 
arisen as variations or mutatiojis and become permanently changed characteristics. 
In this way, new forms may originate. Because of their evident close relationships, 
the two groups have sometimes been considered as motile and nonmotilc families 
within one order, the Volvocales. The genus Tetraspora, as its name indicates, is 
characterized by the occurrence of its vegetative cells in groups of four (Fig. 139, A). 
A single vegetative cell undergoes two successive divisions and forms four daughter 
cells, which remain close together, possibly because of the physical nature of the 
gelatinous matrix in which they arc embedded. Besides the loose gelatinous palmclla 
type of colony, some genera of the Tetrasporalcs form branched, dendroid, or trcc-like, 
. colonies frequently of definite shapes. Stili other kinds grow’ as single organisms 
attached as epiphytes on larger aquatic plants. 

Asexual Reproduction. Colonial forms in the Tetrasporales may be increased and 
disseminated by fragmentation of the colonics. In forms like Tetraspora and 
Palmella, this may occur through breaking up of the fragile gelatinous mass of the 
colony. Most of these plants multiply by simple division of the cells. In this way 
CO onies may originate from a single cell, and after it is once started, the mass of the 
colony may be rapidly increased until it contains thousands of cells. Retention of the 
capacity for unlimited cell division and growth during the vegetative phase is basic to 
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the extensive development of these large unspecialized colonies. This capacity, 
evidence of their primitive plastic nature, is a highly important feature of the Tetra- 
s|x>ralcs. .\sexual reproduction by means of zoospores formed two to four withiij the 
walls of the mother cell is common among the Tetrasporales. When this occurs, the 
motile spores escape from the original cell, come to rest, and later form new colonies. 

Sexual Reproduction. Sexual reproduction has been studied in a few of the Tetra¬ 
sporales. Two, four, or eight gametes of equal size are formed by division of the 
protoplast in a vegetative cell. Colonies may be dissimilar as to sex, some producing 
male and other female gametes although there is no difference in their size. Sexual 
reproduction is therefore anisogamous. The zygote germinates, forming probably 
four, possibly eight, nonmotilc cells which start new colonies. 



Fig. 139. A, Tetraapora; li. PalmcUa; both showing cells imbedded in a ^latinous matrix 
with Tetraapora showing typical grouping of four cells. (.Drainug hy Helen D. Hill.) 


Summary of the Tetrasporales. The members of this order arc very similar to the 
unicellular Volvocales except that they lack motility. An important feature is the 
retention of capacity for vegetative cell division. Increase in number of individuals is 
by divi.sion of the vegetative cells. Asexual reproduction takes place by formation of 
two to four zoospores in a vegetative cell. Sexual reproduction occurs by fusion of 
isogametes to form zygotes. Germination of the zygote takes place by division of 
the iirotoplast into a few cells which start new colonies. 


ORDER IV. CONJUGATES 

General Characteristics. The members of this order constitute a very 
definite group of the green algae. They are all strictly fresh-water plants 
of fairly wide distribution. In the group are some of the best known 
genera of all the algae. Species of the genus Spirogyra, although m many 
respects not typical of the green algae, are almost universally studied m 
elementary laboratory courses in botanical science. The outstanding 
features of the order are (1) a total lack of motility, even the reproductive 
cells being nonmotilc; (2) the large, definitely shaped chloroplasts char- 
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acteristic of the various genera; (3) general lack of definite asexual methods 
of reproduction; and (4) a low-grade isogamous sexual reproduction of an 
unusual type known as conjugation. This last character furnishes the 
basis for the descriptive name of the order—Conjugales. The total lack 
of motile reproductive cells is an unusual and striking condition in a group 
of aquatic plants in which motility is normally expected. Such a complete 
lack of motility is found in but two other groups of algae, the Rhodophyceae, 
or red algae, and the Myxophyceae, or blue-green algae. The order 
Conjugales is divided naturally into two families on the basis of the uni¬ 
cellular or multicellular structure of the plants. The unicellular Con¬ 
jugales with many genera and hundreds of species are grouped in the family 
Desmidiaceae. The multicellular, filamentous species are included in less 
than 10 genera in the family Zygnemaceae. 

Unicellular Conjugales (Desmidiaceae). General Features. The members of the 
Desmidiaceae are collectively known as desmids. They arc single-celled, nonmotilo 
plants of very diverse form and rare beauty but are particularly characterized by the 
fact that the cells are usually divided into two symmetrical halves by a median con¬ 
striction (Fig. 140). The two halves are referred to as semicells; the constriction 
is called the sinus; and the narrow portion connecting the two halves is known lus 
the Isthmus. The cell wall consists of two layers, an inner one of cellulose and an 
outer one of cellulose impregnated with other materials, frequently iron. Numerous 
small pores occur in the cell wall and through these an enveloping mucus or mucilagi¬ 
nous material is extruded. The margins of the cell wall arc lobed, indented, or Imvc 
other diverse patterns. When observed from the end view, the cells arc often tri¬ 
angular in outline and frequently show radiating processes. The diversity of the 
forms of the desmids is so great that it is impossible in a brief discussion to describe the 
various genera adequately. 

Cell Structure. The cell structure is very diverse. In general, the coll consists 
of the much sculptured wall, the protoplast with its nucleus, cytoplasm, one or two 
chloroplasts, and one or more vacuoles (Fig. 141). Most of the desmids have a single 
nucleus, located centrally, and two relatively large chloroplasts, one located in each 
semicell. The nucleus is embedded in a small mass of cytoplasm and in the case of 
constricted forms is located in the isthmus. The remainder of the cytoplasm is 
variously disposed in the cell. The chloroplasts arc provided w’ith pyrenoids which are 
frequently numerous. 

Growth, Cell Division, and Asexual Reproduction. Growth, cell division, and 
a^xual reproduction are intimately associated and may in fact all be considered as 
different phases of the same process. Of the two semicells that constitute the desmid 
plant, one is always younger than the other. The younger semicell is at first very 
small, but it gradually attains the same size as the other semicell. This feature is due 
to the manner of cell division. When the desmid divides, the nucleus undergoes 
division first. The isthmus where the nucleus is located elongates and a constriction 
for^ on the isthmus wall between the two new nuclei. At this constriction, a wall is 
laid down across the isthmus. Each half of the isthmus then begins to enlarge and 
grows into a new semicell the size of the old one. A new chloroplast is formed in each 
of the new semicells which soon separate at the point of contact, and asexual multiplica¬ 
tion is accomplished (Fig. 141). 
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Fig. 140. Various forms of desmids. Upper row. A. B, C, species of the genus 

lower series. A-E, .species of Staurastrum. {From GUberl M. Smith, Mg^ of 

the United Staten:' Figs. 406 and 408. \fcGraxc-HM Book Company. Inc., New York. 1933.) 
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Sexual Reproduction. Sexual reproduction in desmids is by conjugation, a pro^ss 
of isogamous reproduction in which two entire cell contents behave as gametes. The 
cells which are to conjugate come together and generally become embedded in a com¬ 
mon mucilaginous mass. The colls open at the isthmu-s, the semicells separating ami 
allowing the protoplasts to emerge. T-Jich protoplast acts lus a gamete. They come 
together and fuse, forming a zygote which surrounds itself with a heavy wall, fre¬ 
quently covered with spines, warts, or other outgrowths (Fig. 142). 1 he walls of the 
four empty semicells, being held together by a gelatinous envelope, freciuontly remain 
near the newly developed zygote. Fusion of the nuclei of the two jn'otoplasts, although 
delayed, takes place eventually, and fertilization is accomplished. After a period of 
dormancy, the zygote or zygospore germinates by the production of two or more 
young desmid plants. Sexual reproduction in the desmids is more rarely observed 
than in the filamentous Conjugalcs. 



Fig. 142. Dingram to show conjugation and the germinal ion of the zygote of a Hperios of 
Cosmarium, Explanation in the text. (From GUhcrl Smith, Frrsh-watcr Alijar of ike 
United Siate^f' Fig. S93, McGraxo^HiH Book Company^ Inc., Xew York, iOSS.) 


Filamentous Conjugales (Zygnemaceae). General Features. The mem¬ 
bers of this family are usually unbranched filamentous plants. Instances 
of branching have been reported but the branches are never well developed. 
The filament is composed of cylindric cells growing end to end. Most 
species grow unattached in quiet water in thick free-floating masses, but a 
few species have holdfasts attaching the filaments to stones and other 
objects in the shallow water where they thrive. Spirogyra is probably the 
best known genus. 

Cell Structure. The cylindrical cells composing the filaments are in 
general alike in all the genera, with slight differences in the disposition 
of the parts of the cell due to the nature of the chloroplasts. The cells 
of the several genera and species vary in size. Each cell consists of a 
cell wall, and a protoplast, with its nucleus, cytoplasm, and one or more 
chloroplasts. In Spirogyra the center of the cell is occupied by one or 
more vacuoles. The chloroplasts of all species are large and conspicuous 
and are beautiful objects when viewed with a microscope. Each chloro- 
plast has from one to several prominent pyrenoids. 

Spirogyra, Zygnema, and MugeoHa, the principal genera of the family, 
illustrate the forms of chloroplasts found in the group (Fig, 143). 
The chloroplasts of Spirogyra are in the form of spiral bands that are 
wound around the outer portion of the protoplast just inside the cell wall. 
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The edges of the ribbon-like chloroplasts are often scalloped. Pyrenoids 
are present in each chloroplast. The nucleus is generally located in the 
center of the cell and is embedded in a mass of cytoplasm, from which 
radiating strands pass to the region of the pyrenoids in the chloroplasts. 
The chloroplasts of the cells of Zygnema are radiate, or star-shaped, two in 
each cell, centrally placed, with the nucleus embedded in a mass of cyto¬ 
plasm suspended between them. The chloroplast of Mugeotia is a single 
flat band in axile position in the cell. 

Growth, Cell Division, and Asexual Multi-plication. Growth and cell 
division are not restricted to any particular part of the filament. Cell 
division is preceded by division of the nucleus. Division of the chloro¬ 
plasts normally follows that of the nucleus. The new cell wall is then 
fonned as a ring-like growth which gradually approaches the center of the 
cell and finally separates the chloroplast and the cytoplasm into two equal 
parts (Fig. 143). 

The Zygnemaceae are deficient in methods of asexual reproduction. 
Aplanospores are formed in some instances. In this process, which is 
purely asexual, the contents of a cell round up, develop a heavy cell wall, 
and fonn the aplanospore, which is a resting spore. Each aplanospore 
upon gei-mination produces a new plant. Multiplication by means of 
fragmentation, the filaments breaking at the walls where the cells join 
together, is said to be common in Spirogyra but rather rare in other genera. 

Sexual Reproduction, ^^exual reproduction in the genera of the Zygne¬ 
maceae is accomplished by conjugation, an isogamous method, which is 
characteristic of the order Conjugales. In the process, two vegetative cells 
combine their contents to fonn a zygote. In Spirogyra (Fig. 143, B) 
this fusion of cell contents takes place within one of the two con¬ 
jugating cells; in some foims it occurs midway between the two participat¬ 
ing cells. In either case, the gametes are formed from the undivided 
protoplasts of vegetative cells. Conjugation may occur between cells of 
two adjacent filaments or, much more rarely and restricted to certain 
species, between two adjacent cells of the same filament. In the former 
case, two parallel filaments lie adjacent to each other, the cells touching at 
various points. Short tube-like projections develop from two opposite 
cells at these points of contact. By further growth of these tubes the 
filaments are gradually pushed apart, but the ends of the tubes remain 
attached. Soon the end walls of these coalesced tubes are resorbed and a 
continuous passageway is left between the two cells or gametangia. Thus 
the conjugation tube is formed. 

In Spirogyra and sometimes in Zygnema the contents of one cell pass 
through the conjugation tube and fuse with the contents of the other 
cell (Fig. 143). The cell furnishing the migrating gamete is regarded 
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as the male gametangium, producing the male gamete, and the receiving 
cell the female gametangium, producing the female gamete. Thi.s type of 
reproduction, despite the slight difference in the gametes, is considered 
isogamous, since there are no other visible differences between them. 
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Fro. 143. Filamentous Conjugalcs. A. portion of a vegetative filament of Spirogyra; B. 

O^ro^ro conjugating, showing dark, ellipsoid zygotes; C, Zygnema, early stage of conjuga- 

*1 ^ 1 ’ structure and cell division; D. vegetative cell; E, structure 

j. .®* normal cell division, plastid division following nuclear division; J, 

f«rm.w pl'^tid division preceding nuclear division; K~M. Zygnema species, zygoto 

iorming m the conjugation tube. 


Generally all the cells of a filament behave in the same marmer in this 
respect, becoming either all male or all female gametangia. Rarely 
garnet^ of both sexes are found in the same filament. Occasionally 
wveral parallel filaments are joined in conjugation, the filaments alter- 
natmg wth respect to the sex of the gametes. When adjacent cells of 
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the same filament conjugate, it is called lateral conjugation, but generally 
conjugation is between the cells of two filaments. Where lateral conju¬ 
gation occui*s, this indicates that the filament is monoecious, i.e., contains 
cells of both sexes. 

After the gametes come together in one of the gametangia or in the 
conjugation tube, they fuse, forming a zygote. The fusion of the nuclei 
is frequently considerably delayed. The chloroplasts contributed by the 
male gametangium are said to disintegrate, but tho.se from the female 
pereist in the zygote. Fertilization here as elsewhere has two results, a 
doubling of the amount of chromatin and the number of the chromosomes 
and a stimulus to growth. The stimulus to growth expresses itself in 
this case in the maturing of the zygote. The zygotes (Fig. 143), 
ellipsoid or spherical in shape, are provided with a heavy wall and rest 
for some time, generally over a period unfavorable to growth. Upon the 
return of proper conditions for growth, the zygote germinates and pro¬ 
duces a new filament directly. Meiosis, which reduces the amount of 
chromatin one-half and the number of chromosomes to one-half the 
number, takes place at the first division of the nucleus of the zygote. 

Summary of the Conjugales. The order Conjugales is composed of 
two families separated on the basis of structure. The family Zygnema- 
ceae includes multicellular filamentous plants, and the family Desmidia- 
ceae unicellular plants of distinctive appearance. The relatively large 
and distinctive chloroplasts are the outstanding feature of the cell struc¬ 
ture of members of the order. The total lack of motile reproductive 
bodies, a negative feature, is the chief characteristic of the reproduction. 
A corollary to this is the method of sexual reproduction, which is by the 
conjugation of large nonmotile isogametes. The germination of the 
zygotes directly to form new plants is also a characteristic feature of the 
members of this order. 


ORDER V. ULOTRICHALES 

General Characteristics. The members of the more than 60 genera 
in the order Ulotrichales may well be regarded as the typical green algae. 
They arc fresh-water algae which grow under very diverge conditions. 
Some occur in cold running water; some in quiet water; others are epiphytic 
upon larger water plants; a few grow within the tissues of other plants. 
Most species are attached to some sort of substratum. They show con¬ 
siderable diversity of form, ranging from unbranched filaments to pre¬ 
dominantly branched filaments, and in a few species the plant body is a dis¬ 
coid thallus. In many genera, slight cell differentiation occurs in the 
modification of the basal cell to form a holdfast, attaching the plant to its 
substratum. Otherwise, the cells of the filaments are usually all nearly 
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alike, each containing a single nucleus and a large chloroplast. They 
reproduce asexually by means of zoospores, the characteristic metliod of 
asexual reproduction among the green algae. Sexual rej>roduction occurs 
regularl}’’ and ranges from isogamy to heterogamy. In the heterogamoiis 
forms, generally the male gametes arc very much smaller than the female 
gametes. 

Ulothrix. Cell Slruclure. Llothrix is a well-known genu.s of the un¬ 
branched filamentous type. The filament is composed of cylindric cells 
placed end to end. Eacli cell consists of a wall and a protoplast with a 
single nucleus, cjdoplasm, and a band-.shaped or plat(*-like parietal chh)ro- 
plast, cun^ed to fit the rounded contour of the cell (Tig. 14-1, .1). Usually 
one or more pyrenoids are found in the chloroplast. 

Asexual Reproduction, .\sexual reproduction, as in all members of 
the order, is by the formation of zoospores. I'liese are of two kinds, 
large and small, termed macrozoospores and microzoospores. They arc 
formed in separate sporangia; one, two, four, or eight macrozoospores 


per sporangium of the one type, and Ki to 32 microzoospoms per sporan¬ 
gium of the other type. The zoospores are formed l)y repeated division 
of the protoplast of the sporangium (Fig. 144, U). Each zoospore is 
a simple cell of the type characteristic of the motile vegetative cells of 
the Volvocales, being a protoplast surrounded l)y a thin membrane and 
provided with four cilia. The protoplast consists of a nucleus, cytoplasm, 
a chloroplast, and aplastid containing a red pigment and known as the eye- 
spot. When mature, the zoospores e.scape from the sporangium through a 
rupture of the wall. After emerging, each zoospore swims rapidly for a 
short period, then comes to rest, loses its cilia, becomes attached to some 
convenient substratum, and grows into a new plant. 

In some species and under certain conditions unfavorable to growth, 
vegetative cells form single resting spores. Upon the return of conditions 
favorable to growth, these spores gemiinate by forming daughter proto¬ 
plasts which in some instances function as zoospores and eventually 
reproduce the vegetative filaments. 


Sexual Reproduclion. Sexual reproduction is.isogamous and involves 

the location of small motile isogametes. These, like the zoospores, are 

formed by repeated division of the protoplast of a vegetative cell, which 

thus becomes a gametangium producing 32 to C4 gametes (Fig. 144, B). 

After emerging from the gametangium, the gametes fuse in paire to produce 

^gotes which, after a period of rest, germinate to form several zoospores, 
each of which produces a new plant. 

in certain other genera with isogamous reproduction of this 
m * snnilanty of gametes to zoospores suggests that sexual reproduc¬ 
tion may have originated by the accidental fusion of zoospores in response 
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to unfavorable environmental conditions. The advantages of the re¬ 
sulting zygote ensured the continuation of the process. It is not im¬ 
possible that sexuality arose after this manner in more than one order of 
green algae. 

The Thalloid Types. Some green algae, such as Enteromorpha and 
Ulva (the sea lettuce), grow often as epiphytes in salt or brackish waters. 
The plants are macroscopic thallus-like forms. Asexual reproduction is 



I'lo. 144. Uhlhrix. A, portion of a filament showing the parietal chloro^ast with numerous 

nvrenoid.s; li. sexual reproduction; formation of gametes and their escape; C. asexual reproduc¬ 
tion; J). E, F, xoo.sporo formation; D. cell content broken up into rna^s of cytoplasm 
rontuining nuclei and pyrenoids; E. division of nuclei; F. zoospores. (A. B, and C drawn by 
Chrx9. Hildehrandi,) 

by zoospores much as in UlothHx, while sexual reproduction is by motile 
gametes, either of the same or slightly different size. Some genera have 
haploid, or \N, and diploid, or 2N, plants which alternate with each other 

in the life cycle. 

Summary of the Ulotrichales. The members of this order are typical 
plants of the filamentous green algae. Asexual reproduction by zoospores 
and se.xual reproduction by motile gametes are features characteristic of 
aquatic plants of low organization. Development of thalloid plant bodies 
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shows an evolutionary advance in vegetative fonn. The alternation of 
haploid and diploid forms is unusual and important. 

ORDER VI- CHAETOPHORALES 

General Characteristics. The members of this order have two lypo.s of vegetative 
filaments, which may be branched. One of these fitamenls grows prostrate and the 
ether erect. This condition is referred to as 
heterotrichous. Chaetopkora (Fig. 1-45) and 
Draparnaldia are simple members of this 
order. Their branching habit may be regarded 
as indicating an evolutionary advance over the 
simple unbranched filamentous species. In 
other points, however, species of these genera 
show only relatively slight variatloii.s fmm the 
condition found in Ulothrix. -Asexual repro¬ 
duction by zoospores and sexual reproduction 
by small motile isogametes arc features com¬ 
mon to all three genera. 

In the genus Coleochaete the plant body is 
a small flat disk-like thallus usually consist¬ 
ing of a single layer of cells (Fig. 146, -1). 

The size of the thallus varies with thcsiiecies, 
from less than 1, to 2 or 4 mm., but generally 
it is about the size of a pinhead. In some 
species, the thallus is not so well developed 
and consists of scarcely more than a scries of 
closely associated radiating filaments all lying 
in one plane. Asexual reproduction Is by 
zoospores. These structures arc produced 
singly in certain cells of the thallus, which be¬ 
come the zoosporangia. The zoospores of 
Coleochaete are larger than those of Uloihrii. 

Sexual reproduction shows a considerable 
advance over other membo's of the order. 

Sexual reproduction is hetcrogamous. It is 
this feature, together with the thallosc body 
of Coleochaete, which justifies its position as 
perhaps the highest type of green alga. 

Usually the gametes are produced in game- 
tangia (Fig. 146, C-E) of different sizes and 
sometimes on different plants (dioecious). 

The male gametes (sperms) are produced, few, 
often only one, in a male gametangium (an- 
theridium). Each male gamete is biciliated 
and either colorless or possessing a green 
chloroplast. At maturity, they escape from 
the antheridium and swim to the oogonium. 

The oogonium produces a single female gamete 
(egg), which has a single green chloroplast. The oogonium is provided with a beak* 
like projection, called the trlchogyne, which functions to receive the sperm. When 
the oogonium is mature, the trichogyne opens, and the sperm penetrates to the egg 



Fio. 145. Branched filament of 
ChaetophoTa. 
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where the nuclei of the two gametes fuse and thereby accomplish fertilization. In 
this genus, fertilization of the egg within the oogonium is followed by a development 
unusual for the green algae. The fertilized egg, or zj’gote, develops a heavy wall 
and the entire oogonium becomes completely covered by an overgrowth of the sur¬ 
rounding vegetative cells of the thallus. This structure turns brown and goes into a 
resting period. Upon germination, the protoplast of the fertilized egg undergoes a 
series of divisions, developing a mass of cells within the wall of the zygote. Each 
cell of this mass finally develops into a new plant. 



Fig. 146. CoUochaele. A, vegetative plant body consisting of a flat plate of cells; D-E, 
cross sections of thallus; fi. vegetative cells; C, antheridium; D and E, oogonia. 


Protococcus. One of the most widely distributed of all algae is a small form, Proto- 
coccus, or Pleurococcus (Fig. 147). This alga grows in moist locations on trees, old 
fences, stone walls, and similar situations. Usually the plants are single spherical 
cells, occurring either as isolated individuals or in small, compact masses or groups 
consisting of three or more cells. These musses can scarcely be designated as colonies 
since they are the result of incomplete separation of the cells following division. 
Individual cells are generally small and have heavy cellulose walls, a single nucleus, 
and a relatively large dense chloroplast. Nucleus and chloroplast are often difficult 
to distinguish as definite bodies without special staining. 



Fia. 147. Protococcus. Single cell and cells united in colonies of two, three, and four, each 
cell showing a nucleus and vacuolate cytoplasm. 


Occasionally when submerged or growing under very moist conditions and perhaps 
under certain physiological conditions, Prolococcus forms short filaments consisting of 
three or four cells as in small Vlolhrix or Chaelophora plants. On the basis of cell 
structure and the infrequent development of simple vegetative filaments. Protococcus 
is thought to be more closely related to forms like Chaetophora than to any other 
algae. It is thought that it was originally a filamentous form in which both vegetative 
structures and reproductive functions have retrogressed, for apparently Protococcus 
has lost its capacity for all types of reproduction excepting cell division. 
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ORDER Vn. OEDOGONIALES 

General Characteristics. The order Oedogoniales, a small group, is 
important because its membei-s have attained possibly the highest degree 
of heterogamy reached among the green algae. The filamentous plants, 
either branched or unbranched, characterize the group (Fig. 148). These 
plants grow in quiet water, usually attached to other plants, as upon the 
leaves and petioles of water lilies and similar aquatics. The outstanding 
characteristic feature in this order is a peculiar eiliation of the motile 
reproductive bodies. The numerous cilia of all the motile reproductive 
bodies, the zoospores, the androspores, and the male gametes, are attached 
in the form of a ring or “crown” at the anterior end of the structure. This 
feature separates the members of this order from those of all other orders 
of the green algae. The order is composed of three genera of which 
Oedogonium, a simple unbranched form, is the best known (Fig. 148). 
This genus is used as representative of the group. 

Fonn, Structure, and Cell Differentiation. Considerable cell differ¬ 
entiation is found in both the branched and unbranched types. Usually 
the basal cell serves as a holdfast by the development of various out¬ 
growths which attach the filament (Fig. 148, /I). The sexual organs in 
all the genera arise by the modification of vegetative cells. These vegeta¬ 
tive cells, which show a definite nucleus and cytoplasm, are characterized 
by the peculiar netted condition of the single parietal chloroplast, con¬ 
taining pyrenoids in varying numbers (Fig. 148, A, B). Cell differentia¬ 
tion is found in Oedogonium, since division is restricted to a portion of the 
filament. Increase in length of the filaments takes place by growth and 
division of certain cells. Often an individual cell undergoes several suc¬ 
cessive divisions, each leaving a characteristic cellulose “apical ring” or 
“apical cap.” These, because of the repeated divisions of the protoplast, 
form a series of striations at the end of the cell. 

Asexual Reproduction. Asexual reproduction in the genera of this 
group is by the formation of zoospores. As represented by Oedogonium, 
any vegetative cell may become a zoosporangium. In this event, the 
protoplast rounds up into a single zoospore which attains motility by 
means of the characteristic ring, or crown, of cilia at the anterior end. 
The zoospore escapes from the zoosporangium and swims away, retaining 
motility for only a short time. Soon it comes to rest upon a suitable 
substratum, loses its cilia, and grows into a new filament, the basal cell of 
which forms the organ of attachment, or holdfast, for the new plant. 

Sexual Reproduction. One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
order Oedogoniales is the high specialization of the sex organs. Not only 
are gametes highly differentiated into large nonmotile eggs and small 
motile sperms, but the sex organs, the oogonia and the antheridia, are 
often produced on separate plants. In the genus Oedogonium there are 
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three distinct conditions as regards the location of the sex organs, some 
of which result in considerable complication of the life histories of the 
plants. (1) The simplest condition, the monoecious, is that in which 
antheridia and oogonia are both produced in one bisexual filament. (2) 
A second condition is that in which the oogonia and antheridia are pro- 
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Fio. 148. OtdoQoniiim. A» two young vegetative plants, one of a single cell, the other two 
cells, showing a single large nucleus and numerous pyrenoids on the net-like chloroplast; the 
basal cells in each case are holdfast cells; B, portion of filament showing cell content of vegeta¬ 
tive cell and the formation of antheridia; C, portion of a filament showing oogonium, egg, 
vegetative cell, and two dwarf male plants, attached below the oogonium; the terminal cell 
of a dwarf male plant becomes an antheridium. (A, drawn by Helen D, Htil, B end C by 
Chris. Hildebrandt,) 


duced in separate filaments, both of normal size; this is a dioecious con¬ 
dition, the filaments being unisexual. In both of these types of 
reproduction the antheridia are produced in a series by the repeated 
division of an ordinary vegetative cell. Each antheridium is a short 
cylindrical segment of the filament. An antheridium produces two 
motile sperms. (3) In the most complicated condition the oogonia are 
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produced upon ordinary female marnenta. and the antheridia upon very 
minute filaments called the “dwarf male plants (Fig. 148, (. ). ims 
is also a dioecious condition. These dwarf male plants develop m a 
definite manner from a peculiar type of zoospore, called an a^drospore, 
which is smaller than the usual zoospore and apparently definitely as¬ 
sociated with sexual reprotluction. Androspores are produced in andro- 
sporangia, special sporangia foi-med by division from the ordinary vege¬ 
tative cells. They are smaller than tlie regular zoosporangia and larger 
than the antheridia of the monoecious species, and the androspores are 
between the ordinary zoospores and gametes in size. They are provided 
with the characteristic crown of cilia and are motile when they escape from 
the androsporangia. They swim to the female filaments to which they 
attach themselves in the vicinity of the odgonia. The dwarf male plants 
develop from the androspores and consist of a few cells of which the 
tenninal one becomes the antlieridium. Each anthcridium produces 
two small motile gametes, or spemas, which bear the crown of cilia charac¬ 
teristic of all the motile structures in this order. 

The oogonia are highly differentiated structures, each one originating 
from a vegetative cell. The vegetative ceil, by di^^sion, fonns two cells, 
the basal one becoming the supporting cell of the oogonium, and the 
upper one the oogonium proper (Fig. 148, C). The protoplast of the 
oogonium becomes the female gamete, or egg, which, owing to the presence 
of chlorophyll, is green. Considerable food material, stored in the egg, 
is used in the development of the zygote after fertilization has occurred. 
The egg is nonmotile and remains > permanently within the oogonium 
wall, which breaks at maturity near the region of a so-called “receptive 
spot.” The motile sperm approaches the oogonium and is received in 
a bit of protoplasm which protrudes from the receptive spot through 
the break. The male gamete then penetrates the egg, and finally fertiliza¬ 
tion is effected when the nucleus of the sperm fuses with the nucleus of the 
egg. Thereupon the zygote develops a hea^'y wall and becomes a resting 
cell. 


Germination of the Zygote. Through decay of the vegetative filament 
the zygote, or oospore^ is set free and undergoes a period of rest perhaps 
for a year or more. Meiosis precedes or accompanies germination of the 
2N zygote into four liV protoplasts that soon develop cilia and become 
capable of motility. Actual germination involves rupture of the zygote 
wall and liberation of the motile protoplasts, each of which may develop 
into a new vegetative plant. 

Summary of the Oedogoniales. The Oedogoniales are separated 
from the order Ulotrichales, which they resemble, by the peculiar method 
of the attachment of the cilia of the motile reproductive structures. In 
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these structures the numerous cilia are arranged in the form of a ring, 
or crown, at the anterior portion of the motile structure. The members 
of the order have filamentous, septate, branched or unbranched plant 
bodies which generally grow attached to other aquatic plants. Asexual 
reproduction is by means of large zoospores produced singly in zoospor¬ 
angia which develop from ordinary vegetative cells. Sexual reproduction 
is by a high-grade heterogamy in which the sex organs are highly specialized. 
Geimination of the zygote is by veiy definite division into four protoplasts 
developing into zoospores which foim the new plants. 

ORDER VIII. SIPHONALES 

General Characteristics. Although the Siphonales include a few fresh¬ 
water species, they reach their highest development in the warm salt 
waters of the subtropical latitudes. Many of them grow on the coasts of 
Florida, the West Indies, and similar latitudes on the Pacific Coast. 
The main feature of the group is the nonseptate and multinucleate nature 
of the plant body. This condition is termed coenocytic, and the plants 
are called coenocytes. These terms come from the Greek words koinos, 
meaning common, and Icytos, meaning hollow, or as used in biology, cell. 
Thus coenocytes are plants having one common cell. In the true Siphon¬ 
ales, the only dividing cell walls, or septations, occur where organs of 
reproduction are formed. 

All kinds and degrees of reproduction are found within the group. 
Some of the genera have asexual methods of reproduction, usually by 
means of zoospores, but no known method of sexual reproduction. In 
others, the reverse condition is found, sexual but not asexual methods 
being known, while, in still othei-s, both asexual and sexual methods of 
reproduction may be well established. Sexual reproduction, where it is 
known in the various genera, varies from the simplest kind of isogamy to 
heterogamy in which there is an extremely high differentiation of gametes 
and gametangia. 

Fresh-water Forms-Vaucheria. In the genus Vaucheria the plant 
body is an irregularly branched, filamentous structure with no septations 
or, in other words, is a single coenocyte (Fig. 149). The structure of the 
plant is that of a long tube with a thin wall, lined with a layer of cytoplasm 
in which are embedded numerous nuclei and many small disk-shaped 
chloroplasts. The central portion of the tube is occupied by a large 
vacuole. Cross walls occur only in the event of injury or in connection 
with the production of reproductive organs. The plants of Vaucheria 
grow in a tangled mass, the rather coarse branching filaments becoming 
interwoven into a loose thick felt. They grow both in water and on damp 
earth, sometimes covering several square feet of surface. 
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The asexual method of reproduction is by means of large motde 
which are foimed singly in zoosporangia, cut off at the ends of the fi m 
ments by cross walls (Fig. 149, B, C). The contents of this terminal 
ceU or zoosporangium, consist of an oval mass of cytoplasm with numeroiis 
nuclei and chloroplasts. Two cilia are developed opposite each nucleus 
of the structure, and the whole body, when mature, escapes through an 
opening at the end of the sporangium. This coenocytic zoospore is in¬ 
tensely green in color owing to the presence of abundant chloroplasts 
embedded in the cytoplasmic layer. After a very short period of motility 
followed by a subsequent loss of the cilia, it forms a new plant by a simple 
process of germination. 



Fio. 149. Vaucheria sessilxs. A, branching coenocytic filament; B-Z), asexual reproduction; 
B and C, soospore escaping from sporangium; Z), zoospores germinating to form vegetative 
filament; sexual reproduction with antheridium and oogonium, {Drawn by Chris* 
HUdtbrandl*) 


In genninating, the zoospore elongates, often in two opposite directions, 
and by growth develops a new filament (Fig. 149, D). Germinating zoo¬ 
spores are easily recognized by the intensely green color and the appear¬ 
ance of a swollen portion of the filament representing the walls of the 
original zoospore. Multiplication by fragmentation may occur in 
Vauch^ria as the result of injury. 

The heterogamous sexual reproduction in Vaucheria is a rather com¬ 
plicated process. No other plant of the order Siphonales has attained 
the high degree of sexual differentiation seen in Vaucheria. The gametes 
differ greatly in size and are produced in distinct male and female game- 
tangia, which are often borne on separate branches of the filament. There 
are some dioecious species wthin the genus, but most species are monoe- 
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cious. In monoecious species, the female sex organs, oogonia, and the 
male sex organs, antheridia, are generall}'’ produced on short branches 
close together on the filament. In some species, as in Vaucheria geminata, 
the sex organs are produced together on a short branch or stalk of the fila¬ 
ment (Fig. 149, E). In most species, the oogonium is formed terminally 
on a very short branch or stalk, which is separated from the rest of the 
plant by a septum. In shape, the oogonium is spherical or ovoid with a 
short, rounded beak which opens to receive the sperm at the time of fertili¬ 
zation. At maturity, the contents of the oogonium consist of cytoplasm, 
a single rather large nucleus, numerous chloroplasts, and stored food in 
the form of oil. The contents of the oogonium form the large spherical 
female gamete or egg (also called the oosphere). The antheridium of 
Vaucheria is a slender, curled tubular structure separated by a septum 
from the short, slender branch upon which it is produced (Fig. 149, E). 
The contents of the antheridium consist of cytoplasm, numerous nuclei, 
and chloroplasts. At maturity, the numerous small male gametes or 
spei’ms are formed. Each sperm consists of a nucleus and a small amount 
of cytoplasm surrounded by a membrane. The spenns are laterally 
biciliatc with the cilia attached far apart. The antheridia develop at the 
same time as the oogonia. When the oogonium is mature, the end of the 
beak opens slightly and a single microgamete enters. Actual fertilization, 
which may be delayed, consists of the fusipn of the nuclei of the micro- 
and megagametes. Following fertilization, the zygote, filled with reserve 
food materials, develops a heavy wall and becomes a dark resting cell. 
After several weeks of rest, this heay^'’-walled cell, or zygote, germinates 
and directly forms a new Vaucheria filament. Cytological behavior at 
the reproductive stage has been insufficiently investigated, and evidence 
is conflicting. It is likely, however, that mciosis occurs in the zygote 
and is therefore like that in most filamentous green algae, zygotic meiosis. 
In such cases, the vegetative filaments are in the haploid condition and 
contain the 1number of chromosomes. 

Marine Forms. Owing to the occurrence of many genera of the Siphonales in the 
tropical oceans, it is iin{)ossiblc for the student in northern countries to form even an 
approximately adeejuate idea of the range of forms of the order by a study of the fresh¬ 
water genera of the temperate zone. A few selected genera illustrative of the marine 
forms will, therefore, be very briefly discussed. The vegetative forms of the marine 
Siphonales are very diverse. They have assumed many unusual shapes and often the 
plant body is covered with a thick deposit of calcium carlionate. 

One of the most striking types is that of the genus PeniciUus (Fig. 150, A). It con¬ 
sists of a stalk portion composed of siphonaceous threads, the stalk expanding at the 
summit into a tuft of filaments. The whole plant is 3 or 4 in. in height and resembles a 
small inverted paint brush. The methods of reproduction are unknown. Another 
genus Halimala has a remarkable vegetative form (Fig. 150, B). The plant l>ody con¬ 
sists of a branched series of segments constricted at the base, the whole plant assuming 
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the form characteristic of the cactus Opunlia or “prickly pear. The on y metho 1 
of reproduction known is asexual by means of zoospores produced on smal fil.imcnt.s 
crowingfromthemarginsoflhcsegments. ThegenusCWtum (Fig. 150, /J) liusaplunt 
^dy composed of siphonaccous filaments interwoven to form a structure rp.scmblmg a 
small rope of considerable length. Isogamous sexual reproduction occurs in the genus, 



Fxo. 160. Representative species of marine Siphonales. A, PenidUua; B, Holimeda; C, 
Vdenia; D, Codium; E, Aceiabidaria. 


the gametes being produced in gametangia borne terminally on the filaments. The 
gametangia occur on the periphery of the cord-like plant body. The plant body of the 
genus Valonia (in the order Siphonocladiales) consists of an irregular series of inflated 
lobed segments (Fig. 150, C). These forms are of very irregular size and shape and 
resemble small bottles. They frequently wash ashore and are commonly called “sea 
bottles.” Reproduction is asexual by means of zoospores. A very striking form of 
plant body is that of the genus Aeetabularia (Fig. 150, E) (order Siphonocladiales). 
These plants consist of a stalked portion with an expanded cap-like or disk-like portion 
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at the top. They resemble small slender mushrooms or toadstools (fungi). A rather 
complex isogamous sexual reproduetion takes place in this genus, the reproductive 
bodies being produced in the disk-like portion. 

Summary of the Siphonales. The prominent features, especially the 
coenocytic condition, indicates that the Siphonales are a side branch of 
the main line of algal development. Deposits of calcium carbonate, often 
seen in these plants, are, in general, unusual among algae. Although not 
universal, asexual reproduction by zoospores is common in the Siphonales, 
and both isogamous and heterogamous reproduction are found. Diversity 
in methods of reproduction is striking, and isogamy and heterogamy have 
little correlation with degree of structural development. Some genera 
appear to have the 17^ number of chromosomes in the vegetative phase 
with zygotic meiosis typical. Others have 2N vegetative bodies with 
meiosis in the gametangia during maturation of gametes. 

ORDER K. CLADOPHORALES 

General Characteristics. The Cladophorales are filamentous green 
algae, which may be either single or branched filaments composed of 
cylindrical cells placed end to end. The unique feature of this group is 
that the cells of the filament are coenocytic with numerous small nuclei 
and generally reticulate or disk-shaped chloroplasts. 

Cladophora. Some species of Cladophora grow abundantly in the shallow 
water of lakes and streams; several are marine. The plants grow attached 
to rocks and structural timbei-s of various sorts, such as the piles supporting 
piers, submerged logs, and other substrata, and they may attain lengths 
of several inches. The plant body is a coarse, regularly branching, fila¬ 
mentous structure with numerous cross walls, separating the coenocytic 
segments (Fig. 151, A). The cell wall is rather thick and, as in Vawhcria,' 
surrounds a parietal layer of cytoplasm in which are embedded the numer¬ 
ous rather large nuclei and the chloroplast, usually a netted structure with 
numerous small pyrenoids. 

Asexual reproduction in Cladophora is accomplished by the production 
of numerous small uninucleate zoospores in the terminal segments of 
filaments (Fig. 151, B). The zoospores escape through an opening in 
the end of the sporangium, swim about for awhile, come to rest, and grow 
into a new plant. Besides the production of zoospores, asexual reproduc¬ 
tion in Cladophora and related forms is accomplished through the forma¬ 
tion of akinites in the cells of the filanients. In one genus of the order, 
Pithophora, the formation of akinites is the only knowm method of repro¬ 
duction. , 

Cladophora has an isogamous method of sexual reproduction. Several 

hundreds of very small motile isogametes are produced in each game- 
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tangium, which is usually tenninal like the zoosporangium. After escaping 
from the gametangium, the isogametes fuse in pairs. The zygotes usually 
germinate immediately, without undergoing meiosis, forming a 2 A" plant 
directly. Cytological investigations indicate that Cladophora has alter¬ 
nating plant forms with definite haploid and diploid chromosome numbers. 
The diploid plant developing from the 2N zygote produces zoosporangia. 


Zoospores result from the meio- 
tic divisions occurring just before 
their formation. Haploid plants 
developing from the 1 N zoo¬ 
spores produce gametangia con¬ 
taining \N isogametes. Fusions 
of these gametes to form 2N 
zygotes completes the life cycle. 

Other well-known genera of 
the Cladophorales are Rhizo- 
donium, Chaelomorpka, and 
Pithophora. 

SUMMARY OF THE CHLORO- 

PHYCEAE, OR GREEN ALGAE 

The characteristics of the green 
algae are (1) a well-organized, 
clearly defined type of cell struc¬ 
ture with protoplast differen¬ 
tiated into definite nucleus, 
cytoplasm, and chloroplasts; (2) 
chloroplasts contain the green 
pigment chlorophyll and some 
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Fio. 15L CUidojAuiTa. Ay terminal cells of a 
vegetative filament with numerous pyrenoids and 
nuclei; /j, portion of filament showing numerous 
zoospores in each cell. {Drawinga by Helen D. 
HiU.) 


yellow carotenoids; (3) photo- 
S5Tithetic products are sugars, with food reserves generally stored as starch, 
although some species, such as Vaucheria, accumulate oils; (4) vegeta¬ 
tive forms ranging from single-celled plants, colonies, to multicellular plant 
bodies that may be filamentous or thallus types in the more advanced 
genera; (5) besides fragmentation, there are definite methods of non- 
sexual, or asexual, reproduction; (6) either isogamous or heterogamous 
sexual reproduction; (7) frequent though not universal zygotic meiosis. 

Although showing considerable diversity of form, the green algae are 
simple plants with the filamentous type of plant body most common. 
In reproduction, they show the simplest conceivable methods, both asexual 
and sexual; they offer some indications of the method of origin of sexual 
reproduction in the similarity of production of gametes and zoospores in 
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some of the isogamous genera like Ulothrix. It is generally thought that 
the chlamydomonad cell of the lower Volvocales represents the basic 
cell stmcture from which the higher green forms have been evolved. The 
topic of origins and evolution is one of great interest and significance in 
the Chlorophyceae. 

With notable exceptions, as for example Cladophora, some of the marine 
Siphonales and Ulva, which may have diploid plant bodies, the vegetative 
structures of the green algae normally have the haploid or 1W number of 
chromosomes. The 1 N condition, as may be illustrated by Ulothrix and 
Ocdogonium, includes all modified cells, such as holdfasts, and the ordinary 
vegetative cells, all the asexual reproductive structures, such as zoospores, 
any nonmotile spores, and the gametes. 

Syngamy, or fertilization, which is the union of the two haploid gametes, 
results in the formation of a single-celled diploid {2N) structure, the 
zygote. The zygote normally develops a thick wall and enters a period 
of “rest.” Following this period of so-called rest, the zygote typically 
undergoes meiosis consisting of two nuclear divisions during which the 
chromosomes are reduced from the 2N back to the 1number. As a 
result of the two meiotic divisions, four nuclei are formed each with the 1 N 
chromosome number. A new cell is organized around each of these four 
nuclei. The four resulting cells are capable of growing into new vegetative 
plants. Because they resulted from meiosis, these cells may be called 
meiospores. The meiospores, which are frequently motile, may grow 
into new haploid alga plants. Generally, all four meiospores are functional 
as in Ocdogonium and Ulothrix. In other algae, like Spirogyra, the desmids, 
and Vaucheria, two or three of them disintegrate, leaving the remainder 

to function. 

Since meiosis occurs in the zygote of many algae, it is called zygotic, 
or initial, meiosis. In many green algae, the zygote is the only diploid 
structure produced in the life cycle. In some green algae, like Cladophora 
and in the higher plants generally, a well-defined diploid plant is generally 
produced from the zygote. In these diploid plants, meiosis is delayed 
until later stages in the life cycle. In contrast with zygotic meiosis, 
diploid plants are said to have intermediate meiosis. 

As regards their classification among the orders of the Chloro¬ 
phyceae are the Volvocales, Chlorococcales, and Tetrasporales, all uni¬ 
cellular and colonial forms. The Ulotrichales, Chaetophorales, Oedo- 
goniales, and Conjugales include many of the filamentous green algae. 
The Siphonales are coenocytic tubular algae with a variety of forms, 
mostly marine, and the Cladophorales are filamentous green algae with 

coenocytic cells. 
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the chromosome cycle in sexual reproduction 

In previous pages and in the pages that foliow, mention is repeatediy made of meio- 

sisandthe behavior of chromosomes duringsexualreproduction. S'"''''’*'’’'’**'’''"' 
standing of these matters is essential to a knowledge of sexual reproduction, partiru- 

larlvmthehigherplantgroups,thcyarebrieflyconsideredatthisi»tnt. 

Every organism arising by sexual reproduction develops from a 2.\ zygote « hieh . 
the product of the union of a liV male and a iN female gamete originating ... the male 
and female parental organisms. Syngamy, or fertilization, is thus the critical jK.m . 
the life cycle at which the number of chromosomes ts increased from the haploid to he 
diploid. As the zygote grows, the number of nuclei and cells is increased \ 

growth periods of the 2N generation through mitotic division (pages 201 to 209). 1 ht 

nucleus of each cell in the embryo, and in the adult developing from it, hius the 2.\ 
number of chromosomes. When, however, such diploid plants produce spores, or ani¬ 
mals produce gametes, the chromosomes are again reduced to the haploid number. 
This reduction in number is accomplished by two successive nuclear <livision.s called 
the first and second melotic divisions (Fig. 152).' Together they constitute the proc¬ 
ess of melosis that occurs in the reproductive cells. The term meiosis, derived from 
the Greek word meion, meaning “less or reduction,” is applicable because of the reduc¬ 
tion in the number of chromosomes from the 2N to the 1 N number that normally occure 
during the process. In the two meiotic divisions there is a well-defined prophasc. a 
metaphase, and an anaphase, in each of which a well-defined nuclear division spindle is 
evident, and finally a telophase with organization of the new nuclei. In these features 
the meiotic divisions resemble ordinary mitotic nuclear divisions occurring in grow ing 
tissues. Melosis differs from mitosis in its restriction to reproductive cells. Nouinally 
it is not found, like mitosis, in ordinary body or somatic cells. Besides this distinc¬ 
tion there are several other fundamental differences between the two processes. 

The numerous species of plants and animals each have a characteristic number of 
chromosomes in the nuclei of the cells composing their bodies. The gametes of each 
species of plant and animal are likewise characterized by a definite number of chromo¬ 
somes, which is normally exactly half of that in the nuclei of the body cells. The in¬ 
dividual chromosomes differ in size, shape, and many minor structural features. 
These different types of chromosomes constitute a “set” or more technically a genome 
in each gamete. For each individual chromosome of the set in the male gamete there is 
a corresponding chromosome type in the female gamete. These two matching in¬ 
dividual chromosomes are very much alike. They arc similar not only in their external 
features but, in general, they carry equivalent or matching hereditary units, or genes. 
Union of the gametes, or syngamy, brings these types of chromosomes together in the 
zygote as pairs. Thus each parent, male and female, furnishes one member of every 
pair of chromosomes in an organism. Because of their origin and similarity in size, 
form, and general structural features, the tw’o chromosome members are said to be 
homologues, which together constitute a pair of homologous chromosomes. For w’ell- 
known organisms, these pairs of homologous chromosomes have been numbered. For 
example, in cultivated Indian corn, or maize, there are 10 chromosomes as the haploid, 
or 1 iV number, in each gamete and 10 pairs or 20 individual chromosomes as the diploid 
number in the zygote and other cells of the sporophyte. These chromosome pairs have 

been numbered according to their size with the largest designated as 1 and the smallest 
as 10. 

In Mnslderlng melosis, it should be understood that regardless of their number, all 
tAe potr« of homologous chromosomes are involved. While in the following discussion de- 
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tails of the behavior of only one pair of homologues are given, all other pairs of homol¬ 
ogous chromosomes are simultaneously undergoing the same process. 

Meiosis. The First Meioiic Division and (he Separation of Homologues. Cells ca¬ 
pable of undergoing meiotic nuclear divisions, called melocytes or sporocytes, are 
formed in the sp»orangia of plants and in the sex glands of animals where they may be 
designated as oocytes and spermatocytes. Haploid, or 1 A', spores in all higher plants 
and gametes in animals are produced as a result of meiosis in the meiocytes. Meiosis 
is thus the critical point in the life cycle at which the number of chromosomes is re- 
duced from the diploid to the haploid. One of the fundamental features of chromosome 
behavior during the prophase of the first division of meiosis, which differs from that 
found in mitosis, is the pairing of the homologous chrotnosomes In the process of pair¬ 
ing, the chromosomes appear to twist or coil around each other. Although actual 
fusion of these chromosomes does not occur during s 3 mapsis, as the process of pairing 
is called, the two homologues, or synaptic mates, of each pair do come into intimate con¬ 
tact thi*oughout their length. While in contact, each member of the chromosome pair 
undergoes a longitudinal split forming two chromatids, or half chromosomes. Since 
it does not extend through the region of the spindle fiber attachment, or centromere, 
the longitudinal split in the original chromosome is not absolutely complete. The 
chromatids thus held together in the region of the centromere form chromatid pairs 
and together represent the original chromosome. Because the two members of the 
pair of homologous chromosomes are in contact at the time of the longitudinal splitting, 
there are actually two pairs of chromatids forming a four-partite structure, the 
chromosome tetrad or perhaps more properly, the chromatid tetrad. Although each 
chromosome is now composed of two chromatids, while they remain attached in the 
region of the centromere, this bipartite structure may still be considered as a single 
chromosome. As the prophase of the first meiotic division draws to a close, the 
chromosome tetrads move toward the equator of the division spindle. During the 
metaphase of the first division, the chromosome tetrads are located at the equatorial 
region of the spindle forming the equatorial plate. 

The Anaphase and Reduction in Chromosome Numbers. During the anaphase of 
the first meiotic division, the original chromosome members of each pair of homologous 
chromosomes are separated and, with their two chromatids still held together at the 
centromere, move to opposite poles of the division spindle and eventually into different 
nuclei (Fig. 152). In this way, the four chromatids of the chromosome tetrad are 
separated into pairs, which may now be called chromosome diads, or chromatid dlads. 
Since the two chromatid members of each diad pair actually constitute an original chro¬ 
mosome, their separation during the anaphase of the first division results in the separa¬ 
tion or disjunction of the two members of the original pair of homologous chromosomes. 
Each secondary melocyte, formed as a result of the first meiotic division, receives one 
chromosome diad, representing one of the members of each original pair of homologous 
chromosomes. Thus the 2N number of chromosomes found in the primary meiocyte is 
reduced to the 1 N number in each of the secondary meiocytes. During the telophase 
of the first meiotic division, the chromosome pairs are rounded up into the nuclei of 
the secondary meiocytes. Accompanying the division of the nucleus, cytokinesis 
generally, but not always, occurs, and two secondary meiocytes are formed from the 

‘ In order that the relations of the meiotic processes to chromosome numbers may 
be briefly considered, reference to exchange of pieces between chromatids, chiasmata, 
and the relationship of these to crossing over are purposely omitted in this discussion. 
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152. Meiosia. Diagrammatic scheme illustrating chromosome behavior during the 
first and second meiotic divisions. Explanation in the text. 
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original primary meiocyte. Secondary meiocytcs in plants may or may not be sepa¬ 
rated by cell walls. 

The Second Meiolic Division and the Separation of Chromatids. In plants, a second 
meiotic division with prophase, metaphase, anaphase, and telophase occurs in each of 
the secondary meiocytes, or secondary sporocytes, as they are often called. An im¬ 
portant feature distinguishes the second meiotic division from the first. Since there 
is only one member of each original pair of homologous chromosomes present in the 
secondary meiocytes, there is no pairing of chromosomes in the second division. 
Because the members of each original pair of homologous chromosomes are already 
longitudinally split into two chromatids, there is no further splitting of the chromatids 
during the second meiotic division. During this second meiotic division, the centro¬ 
mere, holding the chromatids of each chromosome diad, is divided. The chromatids 
of each pair thus released are separated, each passing intact to one of the pwles of the 
division spindle and eventually into a different nucleus (Fig. 152).i This behavior 
separates the four chromatid members of the original chromosome tetrad and dis¬ 
tributes one of them to each of the four meiospore nuclei that result from meiosis. 
In this way, the number of chromatids is reduced to the or haploid, number in 
each meiospore. Comparisons of mitosis and meiosis should emphasize that in mitosis 
a longitudinal splitting of every chromosome into two chromatids is followed by a single 
division of the nucleus. For this reason, there is no change in chromosome numbers 
during ordinary somatic mitosis. In meiosis there is a longitudinal splitting of all 
chromosomes, each forming two chromatids. This single splitting of the chromosomes, 
however, is followed by two complete nuclear divisions. This fundamental feature is 
resjKmsible for the reduction in chromosome numbers which regularly accompanies 
meiosis. In fact, two meiotic nuclear divisions are necessary in order that a reduction 
in the number of chromatids to the haploid may be accomplished. The meiotic divi¬ 
sions are important not only in reducing the number of chromosomes from the diploid 
to the haploid number, but also as cellular mechanisms for the segregation and assort¬ 
ment of the contained hereditary units or genes. An understanding of meiosis is 
fundamental in studies of heredity. 

During the telophase of the second meiotic division, the four chromatid groups, 
each numbering 10 in the corn plant, are rounded up to become the haploid chromosome 
set in the nuclei of the four meiosporcs formed from each of the original meiocytes. 
The four meiosporcs are frequently referred to ns a “quartet” of sjxjres. The ap¬ 
pearance of the quartet of spores varies in different kinds of plants. In some cases, 
the spores may be arranged in a row or in linear arrangement; in others, they are 
tetrahedral and arranged in a spherical mass often surrounded by the wall of the orig¬ 
inal meiocyte. When spores formed as a result of meiosis germinate, they grow into 
gainetophytes of varying degrees of complexity. Increase in the number of nuclei 
and cells occurring during the growth and development of the 1 N gametophyte takes 
place by ordinary mitosis, as it does in the somatic, or body, tissue of the 2N, or 
sporophytic, generation. 

Cpmparison of Fertilization and Meiosis. Fertilization and meiosis are compensat¬ 
ing processes in reproduction that serve to keep the chromosome numbers in a state 
of equilibrium from generation to generation. Union of haploid gametes brings the 
number of chromosomes in the zj’gote up to the diploid number. Then, at the time 
in the life cycle when meiosis occurs in the meiocytes, the chromosomes are again 
reduced to the haploid number. Relationship of fertilization and meiosis in point 
of time also varies in different organisms. In animals, union of gametes, or fertiliza¬ 
tion, results in the formation of the zygote. Development of the embryo follows, and 
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eventually when the animal is mature, mciosis occurs in the sex glands, or gonads, 
forming gLetes immediately. Mciosis of this type is called gametic, or term nal. 
Ssls In some of the lower plants, such as certain genera of the green algae, 
fertilization forming the zygote is followed by mciosis in this Wtic cell at an ear y 
date This type of meiosis is called zygotic or initial meiosis <Fig. 142). In most of 
the plants higher than the algae, meiosis occui-s in meioeytes formed within si>orangia. 
BecLe in these cases meiosis occui-s late in the life cycle, at some time after fertiliza¬ 
tion and the meiotic products arc 1 lY spores which may grow and develop into haploid 
gametophytes, meiosis in these plants is designated as sporic. or intermediate, in 

contrast with the other two types. , • 

Comparison of Mitosis and Meiosis. The proce.sses of mitosis and meiosis arc 
similar in that each has the characteristic prophase, metaphasc, and anaphase, with 
nuclear division spindles, and a final stage, or telophase, during which new nuclei are 
organized. Mitosis and meiosis differ, however, in several details. Mitosis oecuns in 
all meristematic or growing tissues, both somatic and reproductive, while meiosis is 
normally restricted to the final two divisions of the nuclei in the repmduotivo tissues, 
in the sporangia of plants and in the ovaries and testes of animals. Further differences 
between the two processes arc found in the behavior of the members of the jiairs of 
homologous chromosomes. During mitosis, not only in haploid, or DV, cells, but also 
in diploid, or 2N, cells where both members of each pair of homologous chrotnosomes arc 
present, the individual chromosomes act independently. Kach chromosome splits 
longitudinally, forming two chromatids that separate and pass into new nuclei during 
the nuclear division. No pairing of homologous chromosomes occurs in mitosis. 
Successive nuclear divisions arc independent. In mitosis, characteristically a single 
nuclear division follows each longitudinal splitting (Figs. 90,91). This type of nuclear 
division may continue through many cell generations without change in chromosome 


nu»i6cr. 

During normal meiosis, which occurs only in diploid (or in polyploid) tissue, the 
members of the pairs of homologous cAromosonies act together, pairing' previous to the 
nuclear divisions. This pairing is accompanied by a single longitudinal splitting of 
each individual chromosome and results in the formation of a group of four chromatids, 
the chromosome tetrad. This one longitudinal splitting of the chromosomes, char¬ 
acteristic of the prophase of the first meiotic division, is all that occurs; there is no 
further splitting of chromosomes in the whole process. This event, however, is fol¬ 
lowed by two complete nuclear divisions, the first and second meiotic divisions, in which 
the chromosome behavior in the second division is definitely dependent on the char¬ 
acteristics of the first. It is this particular relationship of one longitudinal splitting 
of chromosomes followed by two complete nuclear divisions which makes possible a 
reduction in chromosome numbers (Figs. 152,297,299, 304,305). 


THE CHARALES 

The Charales, represented by the well-known genera Chara and Niiella, 
constitute a group of green plants that have uncertain affinities with other 
plant groups. They grow submerged, attached by rhizoids to the mud, 
forming thick masses at the bottoms of small pools and slowly flowing 
streams. The plant body is slender and flexuous with individual plants 
attaining lengths of 6 to 12 in. The multicellular plant has a whorl of 
short branches at each node (Fig. 153, A). Internodes consist of a single 
elongated cell, but several short cells enter into the structure of the nodes. 
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The short branches also have nodes and intemodes such as are character¬ 
istic of the main axis. In some genera, but not all, the intemodal cells 
become overgrown by sheath cells arising from basal nodes' of the whorl 
of branches. In cross section, an ensheathed internode shows the central 
intemodal cell as the main axis, surrounded by smaller sheath cells. 

Incrustations of calcium carbonate typically found in some genera such 
as Chara are reflected in their common name stonewort. Other genera like 
Nitella are free of such deposits. Cells of the Charales are multinucleate 



branch sex organs 


Fio. 153. Chara. (From GUbtH M, Smilh, “Cryptogamic Botany," Vol. I. By permxanon 
of the author and courtesy of yicGrau>-HUl Book Company Inc., New York.) 


with numerous small chloroplasts embedded in a fixed layer of peripheral 
cytoplasm. An inner layer exhibits very conspicuously a rotary streaming 

movement. 

Reproduction. The only known method of asexual reproduction in 
the Charales involves detachment of various vegetative outgrowths which 
develop into new plants. Sexual reproduction is heterogamous. The 
organs of reproduction in the Charales are complex multicellular stmctures 
markedly different from the simple one-celled sex organs generally char¬ 
acteristic of the Thallophyta. The sex organs are borne near the nodes 
of the main axis in a position axillary to the short branches (Fig. 153, B). 
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They originate from the nodal cells at the base of a branch with the female 
structure above the male. In some species, however, male and female 
sex organs are produced on separate plants. The male sex organ is spheri¬ 
cal, multicellular, and of a bright orange color at maturity. Coiled, 
bic'iliate sperms are formed one in each cell of long filaments inside the 
male sex organ. These internal structures probably are homologous with 
single-celled antheridia of the filamentous green algae. The female sex 
organ, green in color, is ovoid and covered by several spirally twisted 
filaments that are united above, forming a pointed apex. The female 
gamete is the uninucleate protoplast of the central cell of the organ. The 
sperms reach the eggs by passing between the apical cells of the sheathing 
filaments of the female sex organ. Following fertilization, zygotic meiosis 
results in four meiospore nuclei. Three of these disintegrate leaving one 
that functions as the nucleus of a nonmotile spore. This spore germinates 
and reproduces the plant. 

CLASS BACILLARIOPHYCEAE 

The Bacillariophyceae, commonly known as the diatoms, are single- 
celled microscopic algae of diverse forms, which are variously colored but 
generally yellow or brown. Some of them exhibit slight motility. 
They occur in both fresh and salt water and in damp soil and though 
widely distributed appear to thrive best at cold temperatures. The 
diatoms form an important part of plankton, the basic food of aquatic 
fauna. The preservation of the remains of diatoms as fossils in vast 
deposits of ^‘diatomaceous earth” is an indication of their abundance in 
and persistence through past geological ages. Smith estimates that 
there are about 170 genera and more than 5,000 species of diatoms, both 
fossil and living. TNvo large groups are recognized, the ordere Centrales 
and Pennales. The members of the Centrales occur as round, generally 
nonmotile forms (Fig. 154, >1). In this order, the markings on the walls 
present a radiate appearance. In the Pennales, the elongated organisms 
are boat- or needle-shaped with markings appearing pinnately (Fig. 154, 
B). Motility is common among the Pennales. 

The Nature of the Cell Wall. An outstanding feature of diatoms is 
the nature and structure of the cell wall, which consists of two overlapping 
parts or valves, one slightly larger than the other, which are described as 
“fitting together like the two parts of a pillbox.” This structural char¬ 
acteristic is the basis for the name diatom, which means “cut in two.” 
Because of the structure of the wall, diatoms present two views to the 
observer, from the top or bottom the valve view and from the sides where 
the parts of the box-like wall overlap, the girdle view. 

Chemically, the wall of a diatom is composed of the organic substance 
pectm and the inoi'ganic compound silica. Opinions differ as to the dis- 
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position of these two substances. Some investigators think of the wall 
as consisting of an outer silicated structure and an inner layer of pectin. 
Others regard the wall as composed of pectin impregnated with silica. 
If viewed under the proper magnification, conspicuous striations on the 
walls of diatoms appear to be composed of dots. Among the Centrales 
the dots are usually large and arranged radiately. In the Pennales, where 
the dots may be extremely small, they can be seen only with high magnifi¬ 
cation. Arrangement in this group is pinnate, the dots appearing in 



Peonate types 


Fro. 154. Types of diatoms. (From Gilbert M. Smith, •'Cryptooamic Dolany," Vol. I. 
By permisMn of the author and courie9y of McGraw^HUl Book Company^ /n«., New York.) 

regular rows near the edges of the valves and extending inward to near 
the middle. Individually the larger dots are thought to be thin places in 
the walls while in some cases the smaller ones appear to be pores. 

On the back of each valve of most of the elongated types, there is an 
additional marking called the raphe. The word means “seam” or “stitch. 
Structurally the raphe is a V-shaped slit or cleft in the wall which extends 
from end to end of the valve and which is V-shaped in cross section. Nod¬ 
ules, which are also structural modifications of the cell wall, terminate 
the raphe and interrupt it near the mid-point. Markings on the wall of 
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diatoms striations, raphe, and nodules constitute taxonomic criteria. 
Fart of’the distinguishing features of the orders, families, and genera 
consist of the presence or absence of raphes, the nature of the nodules and 
the size and distribution of the dots constituting the stnations on the walls 

°^ThVsiScture of the Protoplast. The protoplast of a diatom consists 
of cytoplasm closely appressed to the cell wall and generally a 
vacuole. In species with elongated cells, the vacuole is frequently bridged 
at the middle by a large strand or band of cytoplasm which carries the 
relatively large nucleus. Depending upon the species, the cell may conUin 
a single large plastid, a few medium-sized, or several small ones. Ihe 
chlorophyll they contain is often masked by the presence of additiona 
yellow or broivn pigment designated as diatomin. Oil is a stored food 
product and the gelatinous, or mucilaginous, material covering the cell 

is thought to be pectic acid. 

Motility of Diatoms. Members of the order Centrales apparently are 
nonmotile, motility being restricted to the Pennales. Many but not all 
of the pennate types are motile, with movements slow and jerky and con¬ 
fined to forward and backward directions. Cause of movements in diatoms 
has been a topic of considerable speculation. The best explanation of 
their movements appears to be one associated with the flow of currents 
of water set up by the circulation of cytoplasm in the protoplasm. 

Methods of Multiplication. Diatoms multiply by a peculiar method 
of cell division. As the cell increases slightly in diameter, the valves 
separate. The nucleus undergoes mitosis with the division spindle parallel 
to the short axis of the cell in a manner that ensures longitudinal division 
of the protoplast. If there is a single plastid or several large plastids, 
each one of them undergoes division, a half passing eventually into each 
daughter protoplast. When there are numerous small plastids, some of 
them pass into each of the daughter protoplasts and there divide to restore 
the original number. 

Division of the nucleus is followed by division of the protoplast along 
the median line of the longitudinal axis. Thus two protoplasts are formed 
from the original one. When division has been completed, each cell has 
one siliceous valve, but the side along the plane of cell division is bounded 
only by a protoplasmic membrane. The peculiarity of the process is 
found in the manner of new wall or valve formation. Each daughter 
protoplast grows a new valve to match the one remaining from the original 
cell wall. In each case, this new valve fits inside the original with the 
result that one new diatom is the same size as the parent and one is slightly 
smaller. Cell division is reported as taking place at night, and it is said 
tp be fairly rapid. Because of frequent multiplication and the tendency 
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for some of the cells to be reduced in size, part of the diatomaceous pop¬ 
ulation soon becomes more diminutive. 

Auxospore Formation and Rejuvenescence. When the small diatom 
cells reach a size incompatible with physiological processes, auxospores 
are formed and restoration of noimal size and physiological rejuvenescence 
follow. The prefix auxo~ in the term auxospore comes from the Greek- 
and means “grow.” An auxospore then is a growth spore, or an enlarged 
spore, and refers to the increased size of the auxospore as compared with 
the diminutive vegetative cell or cells giving rise to it. 

Auxospores are apparently formed in two distinct ways. One type is 
strictly nonsexual and appears to be merely an enlargement of the vegeta¬ 
tive cell. The other type is preceded by meiosis and gamete formation 
with cell fusion. It appears to be an authentic sexual process. In the 
nonsexual process, the valves of the diminutive cell separate and the re¬ 
leased protoplast enlarges to several times its former size. When normal 
size for the species has been restored, two new siliceous valves are formed 
around the protoplast. Auxospore formation by sexual processes is ac¬ 
complished in several different ways, with considerable variation in nuclear 
behavior. It appears that in general, perhaps always, the vegetative 
diatom is a diploid structure. Therefore, if the nucleus of such a diatom 
undergoes the two meiotic divisions, haploid, or 1 N, nuclei would be 
formed. Variation in cytological details occur in the different genera of 
diatoms, but it may be assumed that meiosis with a reduction of chromo¬ 
some numbers generally takes place. The haploid cells thus formed escape 
from the valves'and fuse. The resulting cell grows into an enlarged proto¬ 
plast that develops into the auxospore or renewal spore. Normal vegeta¬ 
tive cells are formed from the auxospore. 

THE PHAEOPHYCEAE—BROWN ALGAE 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Phaeophyceae, or brown algae, are a widely distributed group of 
marine forms that attain their greatest development in the colder waters 
of continental coasts in the north temperate zone. Their color, varying 
from dark brown to olive green, results from a brown carotenoid pigment, 
fucoxanthol. This pigment, a characteristic of the group, is located in 
the plastids, where it tends to obscure the green chlorophyll. The brown 
algae show great diversity in form and structure. For example, Ectocarpus 
is a small filamentous plant, while Laminaria, Afacrocysiis, and Nereo^stis 
are massive seaweeds called the giant kelps. Although some species of 
kelps are relatively small plants, only 3 or 4 ft. in length, many are giant 
forms and reach lengths of 300 ft. or more comparable to the heights of 
tall forest trees. The weight of these giant algae when dried, however, 
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amounts to only a few pounds. Besides a holdfast, the kelps have a long, 
slender flexuous stalk and an expanded blade that may be entire or dis¬ 
sected (Fig. 155). The blade portion grows from the activity of a group 
of meristematic cells located at its base. This growing region may also 


renew blades frayed by wave act ion. 

Another group of brown algae known as the “roekweeds is commonly 
found along the rocky coasts of the temperate zones. The species of 
Fucus (Fig. 156, A) are the best known of tliis group of the brown algae. 
The genus Ascophyllum, closely related to Fucus, grows in similar habitats. 


These plants grow attached to 
■ rocks at the shore line where the 
plants are often alternately ex¬ 
posed and submerged owing to the 
ebb and flow of the tides. *Sar- 
gassum, the “gulfweed” (Fig. 156, 

B), grows either attached to rocks 
or free floating. jSar^ussum makes 
up a large part of the conspicuous 
vegetation of the Sargasso Sea, a 
great ocean eddy in the southern 
part of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The plants in this group repre¬ 
sented by Fucus, Ascophylhm, 
and Sargassum are of medium 
size, ranging from a few inches to 
1 or 2 ft, in length. In general 
form, the plant body is a ribbon- 
like thallus, with holdfasts and air 
bladders. 

Generally, brown algae grow 
attached by holdfasts to rocks 
near the ocean shore line where at 
least at high tide they may be submerged. Some kinds, like Fucus and 
Sargassum, may live for some time as free floating plants. Many of the 
smaller filamentous ones like Ectocarpus grow as epiphytes on the larger 

seaweeds. 

The kelps and roekweeds are of limited economic importance. Com¬ 
mercial iodine and potash once extracted from some brown algae can now 
be more economically obtained from accessible mineral supplies. Brown 
algae are used as fertilizer for gardens and agricultural land along the coastal 
areas of certain European and Asiatic countries. They also constitute 
an item of diet for some Oriental peoples. 



Fig. 155. A spocios of Laminaria, ono of tho 
kelps, showing tho well-devolopod, branched 
holdfast, the short stem, and the well-developed 
blade. 
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Cell differentiation is more pronounced in the kelps than in the thalli 
of any other algae. In the stalks differentiation of cells makes an epidermal 
layer, cortical and central regions recognizable. Besides these, connecting 
filaments that often extend in radial direction and an elaborate system 
of mucilage canals are developed in the stalks. Some conducting cells 
have the structure and appearance of the sieve tubes of the higher flowering 
plants, with protoplasmic strands passing through the openings of the 
sieve plates. These tissue differentiations are continued into the blades 
of the kelps, though less markedly (Fig. 160). 



Fig. 156. A, a species of Fucum, showing the fruiting tips or receptacles, which contain the 
conceptacles that open to the exterior through the white raised pores. Note the dichotomous 
branching of the thallus. B. a species of Sargaaaum, showing the stem-like and leaf-hke 
parts, as well as the rounded swollen bladders, or floats. 


Cells of the brown algae have definite nuclei, cytoplasm, and chloro- 
plasts. The chloroplasts contain, in addition to the green chlorophyll 
pigments, yellow xanthophyll that is probably in excess of the green. A 
brown carotenoid pigment, fucoxanthol, also present in the chloroplasts 
masks the green chlorophyll and produces the characteristic brown color 
of the Phaeophyceae. The products of photosynthesis in the brown aipe 
are sugars. Food reserves are stored as simple sugars, the alcohol manitol 
and complex polysaccharides such as laminarin. This is in contrast with 
the green algae where carbohydrate food reserve is generally starch. In 
the brown algae, the motile reproductive cells, zoospores and gametes, 
have two cilia of unequal length, which, generally, are attached laterally. 

Nine orders are recognized in the brown algae. Of these groups, repre- 
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sentative genera o£ four, the Ectocarpales. the Laminarialcs, the Cutlerialcs, 
and the Fucalesare discussed in the following pages. 

life histowes of representative genera 

Ectocarpus. The genus Edocarpus is one of the best known of the lower 
brown algae. The plant body is composed of small branched filaments, 
which grow in tufts attached to the larger marine algae and other suitable 
substrata These filaments may be a single strand of colls or they may 
consist of several rows of cells joined together. In structure the plant is 
not more complex than many of the green algae. Kach of the cells of 
the filament contains a protoplast consisting of a nucleus, cytoplasm, and 
chloroplasts. The chloroplasts are plate-like in foi-m, sometimes slit or 
split in such a manner as to give the appearance of a network. 

In Edocarpus, as well as in the other related lower brown algae, there 
are two types of reproduction, asexual and sexual. Asexual reproduction 
occurs through the production of zoospores which germinate directly to 
produce new plants. Sexual reproduction is accomplished by the fusion 
of two anisogametes, forming a zygote that develops into a new plant. 

Among many investigations of the life cycles of Eclocatpus and related 
genera that of Papenfuss, published in 1935, is notable. Edocarpus 
siliculosis, the species perhaps most extensively studieti, has two kinds of 
plants; one is the sporophyte with the diploid number of 1(> chromosomes, 
and the other is the gametophyte with the haploid number of 8 chromo¬ 
somes. With the exception of the smaller size of the haploid -plants, 
their plant parts and cells, the sporophytes and gametophytes are es¬ 
sentially alike in appearance. The diploid plant produces two kinds of 
reproductive organs, one a compound multicellular stmeture, the plurilocu- 
lar sporangium, and the other, a single-celled structure, the unilocular 
sporangium. The plurilocular sporangium is elongated, circular in cross 
section, and, as its name indicates, contains manj'^ cubical compartments 
(Fig. 157, B). Usually a single motile zoospore, or gonidium, is produced 
in each of these one-celled compartments. Since this development occurs 
without change in chromosome number, each zoospore has the diploid 
number of 16 chromosomes. At maturity, the zoospores escape from 
the plurilocular sporangia, and if they reach a favorable location, may 
germinate and produce a new diploid plant similar in every way to the 
parent plant. These plurilocular sporangia, with their diploid zoospores, 
thus furnish a means of rapid asexual multiplication of the sporophytic 
plants. 

At certain seasons of the year, the same or different diploid plants 
produce the single-celled unilocular sporangia. The single diploid nucleus 
of the young sporangium, \vith 16 chromosomes, undergoes meiosis and 
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reduction in chromosome number, producing four meiospores, each with 
the haploid number of 8 chromosomes. These meiospores while still 
within the unilocular sporangium undergo three (or sometimes four) 
mitotic divisions, each one normally producing 8 (or sometimes 16) haploid 
cells that represent early stages of the gametophytic phase in the life 
cycle. Each of the haploid cells formed in this way rounds up and develops 
a reproductive body which escapes from the sporangium as a motile cell 



Fig. 157. EciocarpMS. A, small portion of a vegetative filament; B, plurilocular gametangia 
on a filament; C, unilocular sporangia on a filament. {Drawings by Helen D. HiiL) 


or zoospore. Under suitable environmental conditions, the zoospores 
may grow into the alternate gametophytic type of plants which, like the 
zoospores, have 8 chromosomes. They develop only compound reproduc¬ 
tive structures similar to the plurilocular sporangia of the diploid plants, 
except that they are smaller. Each compartment of the plurilocular 
sporangium produces a single motile reproductive cell that normally fuses 
with another one of similar size to form a zygote. Since these reproductive 
cells are capable of taking part in fertilization, they are true gametes, and 
the plurilocular structures developed on the haploid plants are in fact 
gametangia. Although the fusing gametes are of the same size and are 
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morphologically alike, they are physiologically unlike. It has been shown 
that gametes from the same plant never fuse with each other. Fusion 
does not always occur between the gametes from any two different plants, 
but only between those from certain different plants. This behavior 
indicates that the haploid generation of Edocarpus actually consists ot 
two kinds of genetically and therefore physiologically different plants 
which are however morphologically alike. They are really dioecious 
plants that produce distinctly male and female gametes. Such similarly 
sized but physiologically different gametes may be considered physiologi¬ 
cally as anisogametes and the sexual condition as physiological anisogamy. 

Papenfuss observed that fusion of gametes in fertilization occurred only 
between a female gamete that had ceased to swim and was attached to 
the substratum and a single motile male gamete. Fusion of the 8- chromo¬ 
some gametes leads to the formation of a 16-chromosome zygote. When 
these diploid zygotes gemiinate, they grow into diploid plants. Thus 
the sexual life cycle from diploid plants, through haploid zoospores, haploid 
plants that produce gametes, and finally 2N zygotes is completed with 

the development of the new sporophy tic plants. 

Numerous observations seem to confinn the suggestion that occasionally 
gametes produced in the plurilocular gametangia on haploid plants of 
Edocarpus may grow directly into new plants without fertilization. 
This behavior, called parthenogenesis, is the growth of a gamete into a 
new plant without the physiological and genetic stimulus of'fertilization. 
The new' plants developed in this manner are haploid structures with 8 
chromosomes. It has been suggested that only the physiologically female 
gametes are capable of parthenogenetic development. Parthenogenesis 
thus provides a means of asexual multiplication for the haploid or game- 
tophytic generation. 

Some investigators of the life cycle of Edocarpus have reported the fusion of haploid 
zoospores from the unilocular sporangia of sporophytic plant-s. In these cases, it was 
suggested that fusions occurred in groups with numerous motile cells, possibly func¬ 
tioning as males, collected about and attempting to fuse with a single motile cell, 
possibly functioning as a female gamete. But in no case of this kind was the develop¬ 
ment of a zygote observed. The accuracy of this observation and the su gg estion of 
the fusion of zoospores have been questioned. From observation of true fertilization, 
where a single motile male gamete fused wdth a female that had “come to rest” on a 
suitable substratum, Papenfuss concluded that zoospores clinging together as they 
escaped from the sporangium had been mistaken for fusion of these structures. Ac¬ 
cording to Papenfuss, meiosis and the reduction of chromosomes occur only in the 
unilocular sporangia borne on diploid plants. Furthermore, true fertilization probably 
occurs at one stage in the life cycle and only when true gametes, with the haploid 
number of 8 chromosomes, fuse to form the zygote with 16 chromosomes. 

An interesting observation is that many of the marine algae are obligate epiphytes, 
t.e., they can grow and develop only when they are attached to other living plants 
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belonging to certain genera and species. In some localities of the Woods Hole area 
of the Atlantic Coast, it was found that while the diploid plants of Ectocarpns silicu- 
losis grow attached to Chorda and a few other brown algae, the haploid plants are found 
only when they can grow attached to Chordaria, still another of the brown algae. 
Plants restricted in this way are called obligate epiphytes. This epiphytic relation¬ 
ship, therefore, restricts the lA' plants or gametophytic phase to those regions and 
localities where Chordaria grows. This fact may explain the failure of certain in¬ 
vestigators to find the haploid plants of Ectocarpns and the inconsistencies in some of 
the published accounts of the life history of Ectocarpns. Pylaiella, a genus related to 
Eclocarpus, has a similar epiphytic relationship. In this genus, diploid plants grow 
attached to both Fucus and Ascophyllnm of the brown algae. The haploid plants of 
Pylaiella are, however, confined as obligate epiphytes on Sertularia, itself epiphytic 
on Ascophyllnm. 

Fucus and Related Genera. The plant body of Fuciis consists of a 
flat, dichotomously branched thallus of an olive green or brownish color. 
The macroscopic plants normally grow firmly attached by an expanded 
holdfast to completely',or partly submerged rocks. When covered, the 
thallus is buoyed up i(t the water by bladder-like stcuntures, or floats. 
The habitat of the rockweed is between high and low tide water on rocky 
coasts of the temperate oceans. In this location the alternate submergence 
and e.xposure are important features related to the release of gametes. 

The only known methqd of asexual reproduction in Fucus is by frag¬ 
mentation. When this occui*s, broken pieces may continue to live as 
floating plants. This is found especially in the related genus Sargassum. 
Sexual reproduction is heterogamous. Small actively motile micro- 
gametes or speiTOS fertilize very much larger nonmotile macrogametes 
or eg^s. 

The plant body of Fucus is diploid with 64 chromosomes in at least one 
species. Before the significance of the chromosome cycle was recognized, 
the reproductive structures of Fttcus were thought to be the sex organs, 
anthcridia and oogonia. These names are still retained in some discussions. 
Investigations show, however, that meiosis takes place and that meiospores 
arc actually produced in the reproductive structures, which may there¬ 
fore be called sporangia. The Fucus plants are then sporophytes, i.e., 
spore-producing plants. Since the spores and their final products aie 
of two different sizes, the terms microsporangia and megasporangia may 
be properly applied to them. These sporangia together with sterile fila¬ 
ments, called paraphyses, are produced in small cavities known as con- 
ceptacles, which are aggregated at the tips of the branches in swollen 
conical structures, the receptacles (Figs. 156, A; 158). The numerous 
microsporangia are produced teiminally on very small branched filaments 

arising from inner walls of the conceptaclc. 

Meiosis occurs in the nucleus of the young microsporangium reducing 
the number of chromosomes from the diploid number 64 to the haploid 



THALWPHYTA-ALGAl!: 

32 Thus as a result of meiosis four nuclei arc formed, each with 
rchr mosomes These four nuclei may be regardo.l as e<,u.va cut o 
meiosresThich are not shed directly. They are reta.ned w, hm the 
mW?n..ium, where each undergoes a series of four mdot.c <hv,s.ons 

with the formation of IG haploid cells. This gnnip of cel s 
earded as a very much reduced gametophyte. Since each of the fou 
full behaves in the same way, there are four of these IG-celled game- 



Fio. 158. Fucus, scxurI reproduction. A, transverse section of a receptacle, showing several 
conceptacles; B, a conccplacle enlarged, showing numerous inicrosporatigia and sterilo hairs, 
or paraphyses; C, transverse section of a receptacle, show*ing four conceptacles; D, one con- 
cep tacle enlarged, showing numerous megasporangia and sterilo hairs, or paraphyses. 


tophytes making a total of 64 haploid cells, each of which eventually 
develops a microgamete, or sperm-, with 32 chromosomes. The'^sperms 
are minute slightly elongated structures that owe their motility to two 
laterally attached cilia. At maturity, the sperms escape from the micro- 
sporangium and swim to the eggs. Meiosis also occurs in the nucleus of 
the young megasporangium with the production of four meiospore nuclei, 
each with 32 chromosomes, the 1 N number. Again as in the case of the 
meiospores in the microsporangium, the spores are not ^ed but are re- 
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tained in the megasporangium. Through a single mitotic division which 
immediately follows meiosis, each meiospore forms a small two-nucleate 
gametophyte. Since in this instance there is only one cell generation in the 
gametophytic tissue, there is a total of eight nuclei, each with 32 chromo¬ 
somes. Cleavage walls later divide the cytoplasm into eight blocks, each 
^^ith one of the haploid nuclei. When these cell masses round up, they 
become the nonmotile macrogametes or eggs, e^ch with 32 chromosomes. 
At maturity, they are set free from the sporangium and float in the water. 
These megagametes, or eggs, are hundreds of times larger than the micro¬ 
gametes, or speiTOs. The ebb and flow of the tides has an influence on 
the shedding of gametes. As the tides ebb, the Fucus plants are left 
exposed on the rocks. When the tides flow back, the plants are again 
submerged. The alternate drying and wetting of the abundant gelatinous 
material is an aid in the e.xpulsion of the gametes from the conceptacles 
in which they are formed. 

When the gametes are expelled from the conceptacles, the nonmotile 
eggs floating free in the water are soon surrounded by hundreds of the 
minute sperms which are attracted to them. The spenns are described 
as attaching one flagellum to the surface of the egg while the second re¬ 
mains free, lashing the water. The spenns, attached in this way, by reason 
of their motility set the nonmotile eggs in rotation, which may continue 
until a sperm penetrates the egg and fertilizes it. The union of the sperm 
and egg ends the remarkably short haploid, or gametophytic, phase of 
Fucus. With fertilization, the diploid number of 64 chromosomes is 
restored in the zygote. The zygote, without change of chromosome num¬ 
ber, immediately begins to grow and to develop the sporophytic plant that 
attaches itself to a suitable support, grows into a mature Fucus plant, 
and repeats the life cycle. 

The life cycle in Fucus is directly opposed to that found in most of the 
filamentous green algae. The body of Fucus, a 2N, or diploid, structure, 
is a spore-bearing plant, or sporophyte, while the body of a filamentous 
green alga, a lA”, or haploid, structure, is a gamete-producing plant, or 
gametophyte. In the filamentous green algae, the diploid structure is 
restricted to one cell, the zygote, and meiosis takes place in this initial 
cell of the 2N phase, i.e., meiosis is initial or zygotic. In contrast to the 
green algae, an entire 2N Fucus plant intervenes between the initiation 
of the diploid condition at fertilization and its termination during meiosis. 
Compared with the filamentous algae where the gametophyte is relatively 
large, the gametophytic structures of Fucus consist of only a few haploid 
cells. Meiosis in Fucus occurs between the development of diploid and 
haploid structures. This type is called delayed or intermediate meiosis 
in contrast with the initial or zygotic meiosis of the filamentous green 
algae. 
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The unique feature of reproduction in Fucus is the retention of meio- 
spores, their growth forming reduced gametophytes and the eventual 
formation of gametes within both micro- and megasporangia. Ihe 
sporangia thus serve both as spore cases and as gametangia. Incomplete 
observation led to the earlier assumption that the sporangia were sex 
organs. Even after the facts of the chromosome cycle were known, 
confusion of terms has persisted resulting in the use of anthendia and 
oogonia as designations for the micro- and megasporangia. It is now 



Fig. 1S9. Development of megasporangia in Aiccphyllum. young megasporangium; 

nuclear division in oogonium reducing the number of chromosomes from 2^ to 1^; C, 
young megasporangium, showing development of basal cell; D, megasporangium, containing 
four cells, each with lA^ number of chromosomes; £, Fticm sporophytes, showing progressive 
development from one-celled stage to many^elled plant with small holdfast. (£, drawn hy 
Helen D. HiU.) 

recognized that morphologically the reproductive structures of Fucus are 
sporangia and not real sex organs. They have even been compared to 
the anthers of the flowering plants, which are microsporangia that retain 
the microspores until the male or microgametophytes are partly developed. 

Asco'phyllum (Fig. 159), Pelvetia, Sargassum, and other related genera of 
brown algae have life histories similar to that of Fucus. _The essential mor¬ 
phological structures are alike in most respects, and the development of the 
microsporangia, microgametophytes, and microgametes is essentially the 
in all these genera. There is, however, considerable variation 
m the development of the gametophytic cells and the number of eggs 
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Fio. 160. A, transveri-e section of a small 
portion of t hall us of S ereocystxs, showing spo- 
rangia» 8. at lower and upper layers, also tissue 
differentiation with a centra! strand, c, sur¬ 
rounded by a cortical region, co\ B, enlarged 
view of a portion of t hall us of Nereocystis, 
showing zoosporangia with zoospores, and 
paraphyses. {Dra\vifig8 by Helen D, Hill.) 


finally produced in the several 
genera. Although eight haploid 
nuclei are always produced from the 
four meiospores, some of them de¬ 
generate. Depending upon the 
number of disintegrating haploid 
cells, some genera produce four func¬ 
tional eggs instead of eight as in 
Fucus, others only two, and in cer¬ 
tain forms only one. 

The Kelps. The methods of re¬ 
production and life histories in the 
kelps are in general very similar. 
The life cj’^cle for the genus Lami¬ 
naria is more definitely known than 
that of others in the group. Late 
in the growing season, large numbers 
of single-celled, club-shaped spo¬ 
rangia develop in patches on the 
surfaces of the blade portion of the 
thalliis. This occurs also in Nereo- 
cysfis (Fig. KiO). Associated with 
the sporangia are slender sterile 
hairs, known as paraphyses, which 
have no particular function, although 
they may serve to protect the devel¬ 
oping sporangia. Numerous motile 
zoospores are formed in the spo¬ 
rangia, escape, and upon germination 
develop very small branched, fila¬ 
mentous sexual plants. These plants 
are generally dioecious, i.e.y pro¬ 
duce but one sort of sex organ, 
either antheridia or obgonia. 

In the sexual plants of the var¬ 
ious genera and species of the kelps, 
considerable diversity in size and 
form occurs, but all are very small 
and inconspicuous. The facts of 
these life histories emphasize the 
feature of alternating plants with 
distinctly different functions. There 
is the large thallus plant body, 
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which.is an asexual diploid plant finally producing spores (zoospores), and 
the small sexual plant, which produces gametes. There is, therefore, a 
sporophyte producing spores, alternating in the life cycle with a gameto- 
phyte producing gametes. 

Zanardinia and Cutleria. Investigation of the life histories of two other genera of 
the Phaeophyceae has shown very clearly defined alternation of generations. In the 
genus Zanardinia, a Mediterranean form, there arc sporophytes, or si>ore-hearing 
plants, and ganietophytos, or gamete-bearing plants, which, though similar in appear¬ 
ance, differ in chromosome numlier and alternate with each other in the life history. 
The diploid sporophytic plant has 44 chromosomes and the haploid guinctophyte has 
22 chromosomes. The related genus Cullcria shows even greater evidence of definite 



Fio. 101. Details of sexual reproduction in some genera of the brown algae, as seen in sc-c* 
tional views. A, Cutleria, showing the superficial female gametangia containing gametes; 
B, Zanardinia, showing the superficial male gametangia, and female gametangia; C, Diclyota, 
^ical region, showing origin of dichotomous branching; D, and B. sexual reproduction in 
Dictyola-, D, female gametangia, and E, male gametangia on both sides of the thallus. 

alternation of generations. In this genus the two plants, gametophyte and sporo¬ 
phyte, not only satisfy the cytological test of differing chromosome numbers but are 
different in appearance. The gamete-bearing plant has 24 chromosomes in the nuclei 
of its cells. In structure the plant is a much branched, ribbon-like body which is 
attached to the substratum by a holdfast and floats in the water. The spore-bearing 
plant has 48 chromosomes in the nuclei of its cells. In structure it is a thin, flattened 
thallus which lies prostrate on the substratum to which it is attached. 

In both Zanardtnta and Cutleria the gametangia and zoosporangia are produced on 
t e surface of the plant bodies (Fig. 161, A, B). In each case the sporophyte, which 
IS the diploid, or 2N , plant, produces zoospores. The zoospores are produced follow¬ 
ing a reduction division and are characterized by having the haploid, or \N, number 
o chromosomes in their nuclei. These zoospores attach themselves to suitable 
substrata and by growth develop into the sexual plants without change in chromosome 
number. When mature, these gametophytic plants produce male and female game- 
ngia m which the heterogametes are developed. When these gametes, which are 
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haploid, or IN, structures, fuse, the number of chromosomes is doubled and the re¬ 
sulting zj’gote develops into the diploid spore-bearing plant, which is characterized 
by having the double number of chromosomes throughout its structure. The pro¬ 
duction of zoospores, following a reduction division, continues the alternating cycle. 
The investigation, demonstrating the alternation of the two plants with different 
function and different chromosome numbers, in these genera, is one of the most im- 
jxirtant contributions to the biology of the brown algae. 

SUMMARY OF THE FEATURES OF THE PHAEOPHYCEAE 

The class Phaeophyceae, brown-colored because a brown pigment, 
fucoxanthol, obscures the green chlorophyll in the plastids, is a group of 
marine algae of wide distribution. Besides the brown color the Phaeo¬ 
phyceae are distinguished by cilia of unequal length generally attached 
laterally to all motile reproductive cells such as zoospores and gametes. 
The brown algae are very diverse in form and size, ranging from small 
filamentous plants like EctocarpnSy a few centimetei*s in length, to the giant 
kelps. The life cycles of the Phaeophyceae show great variability. There 
is a definite alternation of lA^ and 2N chromosome numbers associated 
with the gametophytic and sporophytic structures in all brown algae. 
In contrast with many green algae, diploid plant bodies that are definitely 
spore-bearing, or sporophytic, are generally developed. These plants 
alternate with haploid structures that are gamete-bearing, or gametophytic. 
In many genera, the sporophytes and gametophytes, although differing 
in size, are.both independent plants. In the group to which Funis belongs, 
the plant body is diploid and sporophytic, with the alternate gametophytic 
structures restricted to a few dependent haploid cells. 

THE RHODOPHYCEAE—RED ALGAE 

General Characteristics. The class Rhodophyceae, or red algae, a 
large group composed mostly of marine algae, are of world-wide distribu¬ 
tion, with the greatest display of species in the wann waters of the tropical, 
subtropical, and lower temperate zones. Some of the largest forms, how¬ 
ever, grow in the colder oceans. The characteristic colors of the Rhodo¬ 
phyceae come from two pigments accessory to chlorophyll. Red algae 
generally grow attached, mostly to rocks near the shore. Sometimes they 
live as epiphytes on larger water plants and a few are parasitic on other 
plants. Though most of the red algae are marine plants, a few grow in 
fresh water. A favorite habitat of the fresh-water forms is in mountain 
streams, the outflow of springs, and other locations where there is good 

aeration of the water. 

Form and Structure. Their bright coloration and delicate structure 
lend great beauty to many of the red algae (Fig. 162). On the whole 
they are larger than the members of the Chlorophyceae but never attain 
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the proportions of such brown algae as the kelps. In form Rhodophyccae 
range from filamentous plants, often hcterotrichous, to those with ex¬ 
panded thalH which may be 3 to 4 ft. in length. Some kinds are ribbon- 
shaped and attain considerable differentiation of tissues. Small cells in 
an outer layer of the thallus contain chloroplasts and are therefore the 
seat of photosynthetic activity. A central portion is compo.sed of larpr 
cells. Some slender kinds are composed of several rows of cells appearing 
as tubes or siphons. The presence of gelatinous material in the thallus 
is characteristic of most red algae. In the simple branching forms, the 
filaments are covered with a sheath of gelatinous nature which makes the 



Fig. 162, Some species of red nlgao. Daaya; D, GarduUa; C, GrxnruHia. 


whole plant slippery to the touch. Agar, a gelatinous substance exten¬ 
sively used as a medium upon which fungi and bacteria are cultured, is 
prepared from the thalli of some species of the red algae. This substance 
is also used in articles of diet for invalids and in the preparation of certain 
medicines. Red algae are extensively used as food by the people of Oriental 
countries and they are frequently on sale in the markets of coastal cities 
of the United States. When cooked, they tend to retain both their color 
and their gelatinous nature. 

The red algae have a definite cell structure of high organization. Gen¬ 
erally there is a single nucleus although some cells are multinucleate. One 
or several plastids, which may contain pyrenoids, float in the cytoplasm. 
The plastids contain the green pigment chlorophyll, various yellow carot¬ 
enoids, a red water-soluble pigment, phycoerythrin, and in some cases, a 
blue one, phycocyanin. The red and blue pigments obscure the green 
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color of the chlorophyll. The products of photosynthesis are sugars. 
Food reserves in the red algae may occur as alcohols, but are chiefly stored 
in the form of a pol 3 ’saccharide, called Floridian starch. Upon treatment 
with iodine, Floridian starch is said to turn yellow in color, later changing 
to red, and finalh^ to blue. Conspicuous protoplasmic connections that 
pass through openings or pores in the end walls of the cells are generally 
found in the tissues of the red algae. 

Sexual Reproduction. A unique characteristic of the Rhodophyceae 
is a total lack of cilia, or flagella, and consequently of motility in all types 
of reproductive structures. Heterogamous sexual reproduction is general 
and is achieved by small male cells, or microgametes, and larger female 
cells, or macrogametes, generallj’^ produced on separate plants. The male 
sex oi’gans are simple, but the female sex organs are unusual structures 
that are associated with complex accessory tissue. The male sex organs, 
the anthcridia or microgametangia, are simple, single-celled structures 
produced abundantlj'- in clusters on branches of the vegetative plant 
body. Each antheridium contains a single male or microgamete called 
a spermatium, which escapes at maturity. The spennatia usuallj’’ contain 
a single nucleus, but in a few genera this nucleus divides and forms two 
nuclei. Since the spermatia lack structures which provide motility, they 
float in water to the female sex organs. 

The female sex organ in the red algae is called the carpogonium. This 
is a complex structure (Fig. 1G3, E, F) consisting of an enlarged or swollen 
basal portion and an elongated projection termed the trichogyne. There 
is considerable diversity in the form and size of the trichogyne in the 
various genera. The trichogyne may be cut off from the carpogonium 
proper by a cell wall or it may be merely a projection of the carpogonium. 
In those cases where the trichogyne is cut off as a separate cell, it has its 
own nucleus; in others it may not have a nucleus. The carpogonial cell 
corresponds in every essential with the oogonium of the green algae. It 
contains a protoplast, consisting of nucleus and cytoplasm, which comprises 
the female gamete. The carpogonium is borne upon a branch of the 
filament called the carpogonial branch, which is composed of several 
enlarged and specialized cells. When the gametes are mature, the sperma¬ 
tium floats to the female sex organ, where it attaches itself to the tricho¬ 
gyne. After the adjoining portions of the cell walls have been dissolved, 
the nucleus passes through the trichogyne down to the carpogonium, 
where it fuses with the nucleus of the female gamete. This constitutes 
fertilization. In most genera, about the time of fertilization or soon 
after, certain cells of the carpogonial branch or of filaments adjacent to it 
fuse with the carpogonium. These cells are called auxiliary cells and their 
function is to aid in nutrition by contributing their protoplasmic contents 
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to the developing zygote and its associated structures. Following 
fusion of the auxiliary cells and the carpogonmm, the structure containing 
the zygote continues development and at maturity produces spores called 



Fig. 103. pQly9ivhon\a^ showing, A. young sporangium; By totrosporos; C» portion of plant 
to illustrate the organisation of filaments of several **siphons" and cytoplasmic connections 
between cells; D, a small portion of filament of Pinmorta, illustrating cytoplasmic connections 
between cells; E-Hy sexual reproduction in red algae; £, )'Oung procarp of Poly^phonia; c, 
carpogonium with trichogyne; p, pericentral cell surrounded by several auxiliary cells; P, 
Nemoliony carpogonial branch, with carpogonium and attached trichogyne with spormatia 
adhering; O, antheridial branch; Hy stages in development of cystocarp and carpospores, es, 
following fertilization of egg cell within the carpogonium. (P, C, Dy P, (?, and H drawn by 
Helen D. HiU.) 


carpospores (Fig. 163, H). The entire structure developed as a result 
of the stimulus of fertilization is termed the cystocarp or “cyst fruit.’* 
This has a great diversity of forms in the various genera. 
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Some Life Histories in the Red Algae. The study of the details of the 
reproduction of certain genera of the red algae may serve to illustrate the 
essential features of the life histories of the group. 

Batrachospermum, a genus growing in the fresh waters of the north 
temperate regions, and Nemalion, a marine genus, are representative of 
the lower or simpler red algae. The plants of these two genera are very 
similar in appearance and structural features, and their life histories agree 
in all essential respects. The genera are characterized by having plant 
bodies of delicate, branched filaments ranging in size from a few to several 
inches in length. The cells of the filaments are united to the adjoining cells 
by protoplasmic connections, a structural feature characteristic of the red 
algae. 

Nemalion. In Nemalion the haploid filamentous plant body has 8 as 
its chromosome number. There are male and female plants. On the 
former, the male sex organs, the antheridia, are produced in clusters on 
tips of veiy small branches. Each antheridium produces a single micro¬ 
gamete called a spermatium. Without cilia, the nonmotile speimatium 
floats to the female sex organ. The spermatium corresponds in a general 
way to the sperm but differs from the spenn in the division of its nucleus 
into two nuclei. 

The female sex organ borne on distinct female plants consists of an 
enlarged cell, the carpogonium, hearing a slender more or less club-shaped 
structure, the trichogyne (Fig. 163, F). The carpogonium with its 
t.richogyne is developed terminally on a branch of one to five large basal 
cells, which collectively are called the carpogonial branch. The female 
or macrogamete is the protoplast within the carpogonium proper. At 
the time gf fertilization, the spermatium attaches itself to the trichogyne, 
and the contents pass through the cell wall of the latter. One of the two 
nuclei passes down through the trichogyne and fuses with the nucleus of 
the protoplast of the carpogonium. 

The nucleus of each gamete contains 8 chromosomes. After syngamy 
the nucleus of the resulting zygote in the base of the carpogonium contains 
16 chromosomes. Meiosis is initial, or zygotic, in these simple red algae 
much as in most filamentous green algae. Through the meiotic divisions 
the 16 diploid chromosomes are reduced to 8, the haploid number found 
in each meiospore nucleus. Probably only one haploid meiospore func¬ 
tions. From the carpogonium numerous short filaments are developed. 
As each one grows, a haploid nucleus, derived by mitotic division from the 
meiospore nucleus, migrates into the filament. A single haploid spore is 
formed at the end of each filament. These are called carpospores. The 
mass of filaments with their terminal carpospores is called a cystocarp or a 
cyst fruit. Since the nuclei of the cells in the filaments and the carpo- 
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snores each have 8 chromosomes, they are new haploid structures produced 
on the haploid thallus of the female parent plant. Shedding of the carpo- 
SDores and their germination to form a new generation of haploid plants 
cLplete the life eyele. While there are differences in some of the "iinor 
details, the life cycle of Nemalion may be regarded as typical for the nla- 

mentous red algae such as Batrachospermum and others. 

Polysiphonia. One of the higher red algae, Polysiphonia, has a plant 
body composed of from 5 to 13 united siphons, or filaments (Fig. 163, d-C). 
These filaments have the protoplasmic connections between the cells, 
which are characteristic of red algae. Relatively, the plants are small, 
from a few to several inches in length. Polysiphonia plants are of three 
kinds. There are male plants which produce the male or microgametes 
and female plants which bear the female or macrogametes. Since these 
male and female plants produce gametes, they are gametophytic. Besides 
these, there are similar plants that never produce gametes but always 
develop spores. The spores are borne in sporangia in groups of four and 
hence are called tetraspores (Fig. 163, B). These spore-producing plants 
are sporophytic. 

The plants differ not only in that one kind produces gametes and the 
other spores but also in chromosome numbers. These two types alternate 
in the life cycle of the organism. The male and female plants have 20 
chromosomes in the nuclei of their cells and represent the \ N, or haploid, 
phase. The sporangial plants producing tetraspores have 40 chromosomes 
and are diploid. The haploid male and female plants grow from the tetra¬ 
spores that have 20 chromosomes. The diploid sporangia-bearing plants 
grow from carpospores with 40 chromosomes that are produced as a result 
of the fertilization processes. 

The antheridia of Polysiphonia, produced in very dense clusters on 
branches of the male plants, are in all essentials like those described for 
Nemalion. The spermatia are uninucleate and in this respect are more 
typical of the red algae than are the binucleate spermatia of Nemalion. 
The female sex organ, or carpogonium (Fig. 163, F), with its trichogyne 
is produced on a branch consisting of three or four cells. This branch 
is the carpogonial branch. Certain adjacent cells are known as the 
auxiliary cells. After the spermatium has attached itself to the trichogyne, 
the contents pass into it and the nucleus of the spermatium unites with 
the nucleus of the carpogonium. Each of these nuclei has 20 chromo¬ 
somes, the haploid, or number. The diploid number in the 25ygote, 
resulting from fertilization, is therefore 40, the 2N number After fertili¬ 
zation, certain cells of the filaments of the female plant, called the auxiliary 
cells, the function of which is of a nutritive nature, also fuse with the 
carpogonium. Generally about seven auxiliary cells fuse with the carpo- 
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gonium, each contributing its nucleus and cj'^toplasm. There is, however, 
no further fusion of nuclei in this complex structure. The zygote now 
undergoes several mitotic divisions in rapid succession without changing 
the diploid (40) chromosome number. The events just described result 
in the production of a structure which contains several diploid nuclei, 
each with 40 chromosomes, which have originated from the division of 
the zygote without change in chromosome number, and several haploid 
nuclei with 20 chromosomes, the nuclei of the auxiliary cells. These 
nuclei with the cytoplasm and food materials of their cells are enclosed 
within a single wall. Soon there appear short branches into which the 
diploid* nuclei migrate as they form. The ends of the branches produce 
carpospores. These carpospores each contain nuclei with 40 chromosomes, 
the diploid number. As this structure develops, certain cells of the ad¬ 
jacent filaments begin to grow and envelop it. This enveloping growth 
results in the production of an urn-shaped structure of haploid tissue, 
which contains the mature diploid carpospores. The entire structure is 
called a cystocarp. This structure differs from the cystocarp of Nemalion 
in that it has a covering and, more important, in that the carpospores 
have the diploid number of chromosomes instead of the haploid, as was 
the case in Nemalion. When the carpospores are mature, they escape 
from the urn-shaped cystocarp and, upon germination, produce the sporan- 
gial plants. The plants so produced have 40 chromosomes in the nuclei 
of their cells and are therefore diploid structures. These diploid plants 
do not produce sex organs. They produce sporangia which are borne on 
short stalk-cells branching from the central siphon of the plant (Fig. 163, 
A, B). Asa sporangium develops, the nucleus of its protoplast undergoes 
meiosis and four meiospores are formed each with the haploid number of 
20 chromosomes. These are the tetraspores. The haploid tetraspores 
germinate and develop into male and female plants each with 20 chromo¬ 
somes, completing the life cycle. Thus gamete-producing haploid plants 
with 20 chromosomes alternate in the life cycle with spore-producing 
diploid plants with 40 chromosomes. The two compensating processes, 
fertilization with union of gametes and meiosis, at critical points in the 
life cycle keep the chromosome numbers in equilibrium from generation 

to generation. 

Asexual Reproduction. Besides their diverse methods of sexual repro¬ 
duction most red algae also have methods of asexual multiplication. One 
of the most common methods is the formation of a single-celled structure 
called a monospore, .produced in a sporangium without change in chromo¬ 
some numbers. When shed, the monospore germinates and grows into 
a new plant. Monospores are generally produced on the haploid plants 
and serve to multiply the individuals in this phase. Besides monospores 
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there are bispores, produced two in a sporangium, and polyspores, with 
iTy in a sporangium. Another term, paraspore, is also applied to some 
of the asexual reproductive cells. The cytology of development in these 
types of spores is not completely understood. Possibly, bispores are 
merely moLpores that have divided. Since diploid plants normally 
bearing tetraspores sometimes produce polyspores or paraspores, some 
investigators have considered these asexual reproductive cells as derivatives 
of the tetrasporangia. Perhaps the production of all these kinds of spores 
should be regarded as nonsexual methods of multiplication accessory to 

sexual reproduction, occurring regularly in the life cycle. 

Summary of the Rhodophyceae, or Red Algae. The presence of red 
color in addition to green chlorophyll in the plastids. protoplasmic con¬ 
nections between the vegetative cells of the plant body, and considerable 
differentiation of cells are outstanding structural features of the poup. 
Sexual reproduction is of a complex heterogamous type accompanied by 
the foi-mation of complicated sex organs. The total absence of any motile 
reproductive cells is a unique characteristic in an aquatic group. The 
presence of a definite alternation of haploid gamete-producing plants with 
diploid spore-producing plants establishes the alternation of chromosome 
numbei-s in the higher genera of red algae. Divereities in form, habitat, 
structure, and reproduction are illustrated in Batrachospermum, Nemalion, 
and Polysiphonia. 
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BACTERIA 

General Characteristics. Bacteria are microscopic unicellular or¬ 
ganisms, which are often known as “geiins” and “microbes.” Their 
relationship to other living things is very obscure. In their unicellular 
structure, in the absence of a definite nucleus, and in their entirely asexual 
methods of reproduction, they show similarities to the blue-green algae, 
and along with them they are often set apart in a single group known as 
the Schizomycetes. They differ from the blue-green algae in that their 
cells contain no chlorophyll, and therefore they are unable, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few species, to manufacture their own carbohydrate foods. 
On this point they agree with the fungi. Their inability to manufacture 
their own carbohydrate foods makes it necessary for them to grow where 
these foods are present. Some species are parasites, attacking the living 
cells of other plants or of animals and securing their foods from that 
source. Most bacteria grow on the dead remains or the products of plant 
and animal life without a direct relationship with living cells and are, 
therefore, saprophytes. Parasitic bacteria are responsible for some of the 
diseases of plants and animals, while the saprophytic kinds may be very 
beneficial. 

While most of the bacteria are heterotrophic (dependent) plants, a few 
species are autotrophic, t.c., they are capable of synthesizing carbohydrates 
out of carbon dioxide and water and hence can make all their own foods. 
Some of these, such as the purple bacteria, contain green pigments 
(bacteriochlorophyll) and can carry on a type of photosynthesis, while 
others, such as the hydrogen bacteria, iron bacteria, nitrifying bacteria, and 
some of the sulfur bacteria, lack green pigments but can manufacture 
carbohydrates by chemosynthesis (see Chap. 5). 

The study of bacteria has developed into an independent science known 
as bacteriology. The group is relatively not a large one, comprising 
less than a thousand species. Only a brief treatment of the bacteria can 
be given here. 

Size and Distribution. Bacteria are the smallest of all known living 
things. The largest of them measure about 3^o nim. (^50 1^-) greatest 
dimension and are nearly large enough to be visible to the unaided eye. 
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The smaUest known are Mo M (1/10.000 mm. or 1/250.000 in.) in length 
This means that, if they were placed end to end, it would require 250 ot 
the largest kind and 250,000 of the smallest kind to make a chain 1 m. 
long. The rod-shaped forms average about 2 ^ in length and M M 
ividth (1 M = 0.001 mm.). Thousands of bacteria might be contained 
in a single drop of water and not be at all crowded for space. A cubic 
centimeter (20 to 30 drops) of sour milk contains many millions of them. 
Not all substrata are suitable for the growth of bacteria. They may be 
present on any exposed surface that does not possess properties fatal to 
their existence. In many such situations they are unable to multiply and 
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Fiq. 164. Forms of bacteria. A, spherical forms; 1, coccus; 2, streptococcus; 3, stapl^lo- 
coccus; 4, iSarctno; 6, diplococcus; 6, encapsulated diplococci; nonfiagellated bacilli; 1, 
types, shapes, and groupings of bacilli; 2 and 3. bacilli showing various positions of endospores; 
C, flagellated bacteria; 2), types of spirilla; E, spirochaetes. (Jirawn b]/ Dr. R. D. Reid.) 


hence their numbers do not increase. On or in a substratum suitable for 
their growth and development they may become extremely numerous. 
Decaying vegetable and animal materials and solutions rich in organic 
matter are usually excellent places for the growth of saprophytic species. 

Shape and Form. In shape or form, two principal types of bacteria may 
be differentiated, viz., the spherical, or globose, forms and the cylindrical 
(Fig. 164). The spherical forms are called cocci (singular coccus) and are 
classified into several groups based mainly on the manner in which they 
remain together after dividing. If they divide in only one plane, they may 
remain in pairs, in which case they are called diplococci, or they may cling 
together in chains. The latter are called streptococci. Some forms divide 
in two planes and cling together in irregular masses shaped like bunches 
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of grapes. Such forms are called staphylococci, or micrococci. Still 
others divide in three planes and form cubical groups. These are placed in 
the genus Sarcina. Coccus forms are often distorted into oval or elliptical 
shapes. 

The cjdindrical types may consist of straight, rod-like forms collectively 
called bacilli, or the rods may be curved, as in the genus Vibrio, or spirally 
twisted. Those with rigid spirals consisting of one or more complete turns 
are placed in the genus Spirillum, while those with flexible spirals are called 
Spirochaetes. 

Under certain conditions not well understood, a bacterial cell of one of 
the foregoing types may alter its shape to some unusual or abnormal form. 
Such alterations are not uncommon in some species and the altered cell 
shapes are known as involution forms. 

Structure of the Bacterial Cell. Owing to the very minute size of the 
bacterial cell, its structural features have been very difficult to determine. 
Studies with the electron microscope have thrown some light on these 
features and may in the future provide a better understanding of the 
cytology of bacteria. The presence of a definite cell wall in some species 
has already been indicated. Whether or not there is always a definite cell 
wall present, there is always at least an outer limiting membrane which can 
be demonstrated by plasmolyzing the cell. This membrane, or wall, in 
some species is surrounded by a thin gelatinous sheath, or capsule, some¬ 
what of the nature of the sheath present in many of the blue-green algae. 
This sheath swells in aqueous solutions and makes the solutions slimy in 
character. The living content—protoplast—of the cell is apparently of 
very simple and primitive character. The cytoplasm contains granules of 
various sorts. Among them are what appear to be chromatin granules 
which may represent the nuclear matter of the cell. No definite nucleus 
with a nuclear membrane is present. The protoplast contains no chloro¬ 
phyll and the bacterial cell is in most cases entirely colorless, although a 
few species contain coloring compounds, mostly of red and purple hues. 

Some bacteria are motile by means of cilia or flagella. Sometimes a 
single terminal flagellum is present; sometimes there are two or more at one 
or both ends, and in some species they are numerous on all sides of the 
bacterial cell. The coccus forms have no cilia or flagella; most of the 
spirillum types are flagellated; of the bacillus types, some have flagella 
and sonie do not. 

The Gram Reaction. Two different kinds of bacteria are commonly 
differentiated on the basis of their response to a differential stain originally 
devised by the Danish investigator Gram. The stain consists of a crystal 
violet solution and an iodine solution. Those species of bacteria which 
retain the stain are called Gram-positive, while those which do not are 
called Gram-negative. This differential staining is widely used by bacteriol- 
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OEists in the study and identification of bacteria. Furthermore, Gram- 
positiveness and Gram-negativeness are associated with other properties of 
the bacteria such as sensitivity to dyes and antibacterial substances, a 
knowledge of which is important in methods of control. 

Reproduction. Multiplication of bacterial cells is apparently accom¬ 
plished only by the process of cell division. Whether or not this is a 
primitive form of mitosis has not been definitely determined, but both 
mitosis and direct cell division or fission are said to be present in the group. 

It is a rapid process, occupying usually about 30 min.; but when in vigorous 
condition, some species are said to divide as often as every 20 mm. It has 
been calculated that, if division occurs only every hour, the descendants 
of a single cell after 24 hr. would number 17 million individuals and that 
in 2 days the number would reach 281 billions of individuals. 

Spore Formation. Under certain conditions, changes take place in some 
bacterial cells which result in the formation of bodies called spores, in which 
the vital activities of the protoplasm are retained. Only two genera of 
bacteria, Bacillus and Clostridium, form spores. Both are rod forms. 
Usually but one spore is formed in each bacterial cell. Ihese spores are 
always nonmotile. They differ from the usual bacterial cell in their 
capacity to resist prolonged unfavorable external conditions, such as 
drought, high or low temperatures, and disinfecting chemicals, and in their 
reaction with certain staining solutions. Some spores withstand as much 
as 16 hr. of constant boiling. On the return of favorable conditions, these 
spores will germinate, assume the original form of the bacterial cell, and 
soon grow to normal size for the species. Spore formation is not to be 
considered a method of reproduction or of multiplication, since but one 
spore is formed in each bacterial cell and but one new bacterium comes from 
each spore. It may be regarded as a stage in the life cycle of the organism. 

Economic Importance of Bacteria. Fermentation and Decay. Many 
saprophytic species of bacteria are capable of producing profound chemical 
changes in the substrata on which they grow. The decay of plant and 
animal bodies and the process known as fermentation are changes of this 
type. Decay is the more comprehensive teim and includes the decomposi¬ 
tion of organic bodies into their constituents or into such simple compounds 
as water, carbon dioxide, ammonia, and hydrogen sulfide. When an 
abundant supply of oxygen is not available, as in the decay of the bodies of 
the larger animals in which nitrogenous materials are abundant, unpleasant 
odors are often developed, and the process is known as putrefaction. The 
processes of decay are important to man from at least two standpoints. 
They prevent the accumulation of organic matter, both plant and animal, 
on the earth, and they result in the formation of simple compounds or set 
free elements that are returned to the soil to be used again by plants. 

Many of the fermentation processes that are carried on by bacteria are of 
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household or commercial importance. Thus species of Acetohacter produce 
acetic acid (vinegar) from the alcohol formed from the juice of ripe fruits, 
especially apples and grapes. The alcohol itself is formed in a similar 
fermentation process by different organisms (yeasts) acting on the carbo¬ 
hydrates in the fruit juices. Processes of this type have already been 
discussed in Chap. 12 of this book. The souring of milk is another fer¬ 
mentation process that involves the conversion of sugar of milk (lactose) 
into lactic acid. The making of dill pickles, the manufacture of cheeses, 
the making of sauerkraut, the retting of flax, and the tanning of leather are 
other examples of fermentation processes of commercial importance. 



Fio. 165, Bacterial diseases. A, the “fire-blight” disease of apple; leaves and tips of twigs 
suddenly wilt and die, the terminal portion of the twig usually curling over; H, the "crown- 
gall” disease on rose; woody gall-like growtlus are formed at the base of the .stem; C, the “wild¬ 
fire” disease of tobacco; snial> circular dead areas are formed on the leaves. 

Some of the methods of sewage disposal are dependent for their efficiency 
on the activities of bacteria. This is especially true of those methods 
involving the use of septic tanks and cesspools. Certain bacteria rapidly 
break down the solid organic materials into soluble compounds. Likewise 
the use of sand filters for sewage disposal involves the action of bacteria, 
mostly of the aerobic types. 

Bacteria and Soil Fertility. Of all the living organisms found in soils, 
bacteria are among the most active. It is not unusual to find a hundred 
million or more individual bacteria per gram of soil. They are especially 
abundant in the surface layers of soil, decreasing in numbers with depth of 
soil. These bacteria, along with other soil organisms, play a dominant role 
in soil fertility. In general, they succeed in converting insoluble or un- 
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available materials into forms that can be used by higher plants. Among 
the simpler compounds they produce are carbon dioxide, ammonia nitrates, 
and sulfates. The processes involved in nitrogen transformations, in¬ 
cluding ammonification, nitrification, denitrification, and nitrogen fixation, 
have already been considered in Chap. 7. The bacteria that bring about 
decomposition of cellulose and similar compounds are important in the 
production of humus. Among the soil bacteria there are anaerobic and 
aerobic forms, autotrophic as well as heterotropliic species. 

Bacteria as Disease-producing Agents. As stated on a previous page, 
only the parasitic species of bacteria are capable of causing disease m other 
organisms. Not all diseases of either plants or animals are caused by 
bacteria. Many plant diseases are caused by fungi. “Fire blight of 
apple and pear trees (Fig. 165, A), “crown gall” of various fruit trees and 
ornamental plants (Fig. 165, B), and “wildfire” of tobacco (Fig. 165, C) 
are examples of bacterial diseases of plants. Certain types of decays of 
parts of such herbaceous plants as cabbage, celery, and various members of 
the root crops often become serious under storage conditions owing to the 
presence of bacteria. Likewise, many animal diseases are directly trace¬ 
able to bacteria, notable among them being tonsillitis, erysipelas, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, typhoid, pneumonia, and cholera. 

VIRUSES 

There are some diseases of plants, commonly called “mosaics” or “yel¬ 
lows,” that can be transmitted from one plant to another by means of sap 
from diseased plants that has been passed through a porcelain filter so fine 
as to remove completely even the smallest bacteria. The causal agents of 
such infectious diseases are so small as to be invisible even under the 
highest power magnifications of compound microscopes. Because they 
are able to pass through bacterial filters, they have been called filterable 
viruses. Many diseases of human beings are also caused by viruses, among 
them rabies, smallpox, infantile paralysis, measles, yellow fever, chicken 
pox, influenza, and common colds. 

Viruses cannot be made to multiply on artificial media, but multiply 
readily in living cells. They can be precipitated out of suspensions by 
chemical means without losing their activity. Some of them have been 
isolated in a pure form and even crystallized. All thus far isolated have 
been found to be proteins of very large molecular size and weight. There 
are many different kinds of viruses and apparently different races or strains 
within a type. 

Whether the viruses are living organisms, as originally believed, cannot 
be stated with certainty. In their ability to reproduce themselves in 
living tissues they resemble microorganisms. No one ha^ ever succeeded, 
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however, in demonstrating that they carry on respiration or have a metab¬ 
olism. Certainly those viruses which have been prepared in pure crystal¬ 
line form and found to be proteins are not living organisms in the ordinary 
sense. 

ACTINOMYCETES 

The Actinomycetes are a group of microorganisms, some of which 
are mold-like and others bacteria-like. For this and other reasons they 
are difficult to classify. Some authors place them with the Fungi Imper- 
fecti; others consider them as an independent group of fungi; still others 
classify them with the bacteria in a separate order, the Actinomycetales. 
Only a brief mention can be given them here. 

The Actinomycetes difTer from nearly all true fungi in the extreme 
fineness of their mycelia, the hyphae or individual threads of which are 
commonly only about 1 m in diameter. The mycelium, or vegetative plant 
body, in those forms in which it is well differentiated, is branched and some¬ 
times twisted and curled. The protoplasm of the young hyphae appears 
to be undifferentiated, but the older parts of the mycelium show definite 
granules and vacuoles. Nuclei have been reported to be present in some 
species. The mycelium in some species commonly breaks up into small 
fragments called arthrospores, which often look like bacterial cells and 
which might easily be mistaken for the latter. Many species also produce 
asexual spores, called conidia, on aerial hyphae, which appear as a fine 
powdery coat on the surface of cultures. The conidia-bearing filaments 
are often spirally twisted. 

The spores of Actinomycetes seem to be widely distributed in the 
atmosphere. An agar plate exposed to the air will often yield small, round, 
flat colonies of these organisms closely adherent to the medium, often 
highly colored and emitting a penetrating musty odor. The production of 
pigments is one of the most striking cultural characters of the group. The 
spores are often white or gray; the mycelium may be nearly colorless or may 
be colored red, orange, yellow, green or blue. In addition, soluble pig¬ 
ments may diffuse out into the medium. These may be of the same color 
as the mycelium or different. Many species produce a characteristic 
brown discoloration of agar. 

Like the fungi and most of the bacteria, the Actinomycetes are all either 
saprophytes, obtaining their food from dead organic matter, or parasites, 
living on other living organisms. The saprophytic species are widespread 
in soil and take an active part in the decomposition of complex organic 
matter, breaking down such compounds as proteins, starch, cellulose, 
chitin, and perhaps lignin. Most of them are able to reduce nitrates to 
nitrites but not to ammonia or free nitrogen. Several species are parasitic 
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on higher plants, causing such diseases as the common potato 

fctnoilRffe of nuts and of other food and dairy products. Still othcl^ 

cause dleai of animals and man. The term ‘•actinomycosis” is co^^ 
monlv applied to such diseases. Actinomycosis occurs m many wild and 
domestic animals as well as man. One of the commonest of these d^e^ 
is “lumpy jaw” of cattle caused by Adinomyces boms. In man, actino 

mycosis may involve all parts of the body. ... » • 

From what has been said in the preceding paragraph it is obvious that the 

Actinomveetes are of considerable economic importance. 1 he importance 

of r gmup has increased since the discovery that some of the species 

produce antibiotics. Thus streptomycin, which is now being used in 

Ldicine to combat certain bacterial diseases, is obtained from Slreplomyce 

griseus. 

MYXOMYCETES 

Introduction. The Mvxomycetcs, sometimes known ns slime molds or slime funei. 
constitute a group of doubtful taxonomic jHisition. There is . 

whether or not they should be regarded as plants, since they ^ 

in their reproductive stages, while in their vegetative existence the bod> a naked 
slimy, protoplasmic mass, creeping over the surface of or within the ^^stratum b> 
amoeboid movements. This character at one time earned for them the name My- 

cefozoa, which means “fungous animals” or “animal fungi. 

There are approximately 300 species of Myxomycctes. Most of them are sapro¬ 
phytes, creeping over the surface of damp wood, rocks, grass, and other objects in dark 
moist places in the forest or occasionally, in wet seasons, found on lawns or wherever 
rotting wood or decaying vegetable matter occui-s. A few parasitic species usually 
included in this group have been transferred to the Phycomycctes by some authors. 

The Vegetative Stage (Plasmodium). The spores of the Myxomycctes arc imn- 
motile, unicellular bodies formed in profusion in structures called sporangia. The 
vegetative stage of a Myxomycete begins with the germination of these spores, ter¬ 
mination occurs only when water is present. Each spore emits usually a single, 
minute, naked mass of protoplasm containinga nucleus. This mass begins to assume 
amoeboid movements a few minutes after emerging. At one end of the mass a flagellum 
is differentiated and the whole structure is termed a swarm spore, a myxamoeba, or 
an amoeba (Fig. 166). Soon the swarm spores begin to divide. This division is 
mitotic. It may occur repeatedly in each of the swarm spores that arc formed. One 
investigator has reported that, by these repeated divisions, a single swarm spore may 
divide successively into as many as 300 swarm spores in 3 days. In this process of 
division, the flagellum is retracted but appears again on each of the resulting swarm 
spores. While the swarm spores may move about by means of these flagella they may 
also at any time assume amoeboid movements by thrusting out protoplasmic pro¬ 
jections known as pseudopodia, into w’hich the remainder of the protoplasm flows. 
If conditions become unfavorable, the individual swarm spores n\ay become quiescent, 
surround themselves with a definite wall, and enter an encysted or resting stage. On 
the return of favorable conditions the protoplasm bursts through the encysting wall 
and again emerges as a swarm spore. 

Sooner or later the swarm spores lose their flagella permanently and begin to coalesce 
or fuse in pairs. These fusions involve also a nuclear fusion and the resulting body is 
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probably to be considered a zj-gote and the swarm spores are really gametes. These 
zygotes then fuse in large numbers but without nuclear fusions. This is the beginning 
of Plasmodium formation. A young plasmodium seems to exert an attractive force 
ovur the zygotes in the vicinity, for they creep to the plasmodium and fuse with it, 
tlius increasing its size. A plasmodium is thus essentially an abrogation of nucleated 
protoplasm without either internal or external walls. In other words, it is a coeno- 
cytic protoplasmic mass, very soft and slimy in texture, and resembling the white of 
an egg. It may be either colored or colorless. In this condition the plasmodium 
creeps over the surface of its substratum, most frequently in positions away from the 
light. Its method of advance is the same amoeboid motion present in the swarm 
spores. Pseudopodia are thrust out, often several in a parallel or radiating series from 
one edge of the plasmodium. The flow of protoplasm is not, however, continuous in 
one direction. Rather, it might be compared with the continual advance of a rising 
tide on the beach. There is a definite surge in a forward direction, lasting fora minute 
or more. Then a reverse movement sets in along the same channel. The forward 
movement always is of longer duration than the backward movement so that the result 



Fro. 166. A germinating spore of a Myxomycete, showing how the protoplasmic mass es¬ 
capes from the spore wall and differentiotes at one end, a long slender flagellum. (After 
Gilbert, in Amer. Jour. Botany, 16: pi. 21.) 

is an advance in the former direction. As it advances, it loaves a slimy trail over the 
surface of the substratum. After this dries down to a thin delicate membrane, one 
can often trace the path of the plasmodium from the place of its origin to its place of 
fruiting. In its advance it is continually engulfing such particles of food material as it 
meets. 

The Fruiting Stage (Sporangia). While the plasmodial stage is usually found in 
dark places, the spores are usually formed in more exposed situations. In general, 
when it is ready to enter the reproductive stage, the plasmodium comes out to better 
lighted situations. It may ascend the side of a stump (Fig. 167, A ) or, emerging from 
the dead leaves or other debris on the ground, it may ascend the stems of grasses, small 
trees, dead sticks, or other nearby objects (Fig. 167, B) on which it elevates itself 
and thus secures a better distribution of the spores. A few species spend the plas¬ 
modial stage in the crevices of old logs and stumps and come to the surface of the same 
substrata, where the sporangia are formed (Fig. 167, C). 

The sporangial stage shows much more variation among species than does the plas¬ 
modial stage. For this reason, it is difficult to give a simple account that will suffice 
for all species. The protoplasm of the plasmodium may pile up into one or more dense 
cushion-shaped or puffball-like masses, sometimes an inch or more in diameter, on the 
surface of the substratum; or, in its effused condition, it may form many small sejjarate 
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sporangia on longer or shorter stalks. The stalk forms first as a denser and erect or 
columnar body of protoplasm. Over the outside of tliis small stalk, a portion of the 
nearby protoplasm climbs or flows, losing water and becoming more compact as it piles 
up at the apex. This more compact apical m:iss Ls the young sporangium. A well- 
developed, though fragile, membnine-like wall is forme<l ov(‘r the .surface of the 
sporangium. Eventually the internal protoplasm become.s divided by cleavage fur¬ 
rows into blocks, at first of large size, and the.se in turn become sub«livi»led into smaller 
units until usually uninucleate blocks result. luieh of these final units rounds up, 
secretes a definite and often spiny or otherwise seulpture<l wall, and becomes a siM)re. 
While this is taking place, and even before cleavage is initialed, there also begin to 
appear in the protoplasm, by proce.sses too complicated to describe here, tl>e forniation 



Fio. 167. Sporangia! stages of three different species of Myxoinycotos. -4, very young 
sporangia! stage on side of stump; B. sporangium produced in the forks of Chrysanthemum 
plant which it ha.s climbed; C, sporangia on the surface of an old log. 


of definite tubular, simple or branched threads, termed the capillitium. This capil- 

Htium forms a network through tlies!x>rangium, adding to its strength, and, because of 

its hygroscopic nature, eventually aiding in the dispersal of the sjx>rcs. Finally, the 

sporangial wall breaks and the spores are scattered, to begin again the life cycle here 
described. 


FUNGI 

General Char.\cteristics 

Introduction. The group of plants known as the fungi is an extremely 
heterogeneous one, comprising at present approximately 70,000 described 
species, with many thousands more yet to be described. Such kinds as 
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mushrooms, toadstools, molds, mildews, rusts, and smuts are more or 
less familiar to everyone, but thousands of others are so minute or so 
evanescent or grow in such obscure and unfrequented situations that 
they are to be found only by those trained in the search for them. Their 
habitats are also extremely diverge. Some are entirely subterranean; 
othei's are epiphytic on various other types of plants; one or more species 
are to be found as parasites on practically every species of higher plants; 
they grow on human food and in drinking water; in fact, no group of 
similar size is so omnipresent or so omnivorous, and the economic losses 
they cause are out of all proportion to their size and importance as plants. 

These diversities render difficult an exact statement of the characteristics 
of the group. One feature they have in common is their universal lack of 
chloroph 3 dl and hence their inability to manufacture their own carbo- 
hj'^drate foods through the agency of sunlight. They are therefore all 
cither saprophytes, obtaining their food from dead organic matter, or 
parasites, living on other living organisms. The organism on which a 
parasite feeds is known as the host. The presence of a parasite may cause 
abnormal physiological activity within the host that is correctly designated 
as a disease. The parasite in this case is commonly referred to as a 
pathogen and the host as a suscept. While the fungi are unable to make 
carbohydrates out of carbon dioxide and water, they can synthesize fats, 
proteins, and many other organic substances. In their inability to syn¬ 
thesize carbohydrates they contrast strongly with the algae and agree with 
the bacteria. The bacteria differ, however, in the lack of a nucleus m the 
cell, in methods of growth, in reproduction, and in other ways. In form, 
structure, and functions of the vegetative plant body and in methods of 
reproduction, the fungi are comparable with the algae and are typical 


thallophytes. 

The Plant Body. The life history of most fungi consists of two phases 
that are somewhat better differentiated than in the algae. These are 
a vegetative stage or period, in which the fungus gfows through the sub¬ 
stratum and builds up a vegetative plant body, and a reproductive stage 
or period, in which it produces spores or other structures by which the 
plants are multiplied. To make clear this essential difference between 
these two phases of the life history, we may examine the ordinaiy mush¬ 
room of commerce. The conspicuous part of this fungus, i.e., the mush¬ 
room itself, is the reproductive body. Examination of the interior of the 
bed from which this mushroom grows reveals a multitude of fine white 
threads that collectively constitute the mycelium or spawn, as it is com¬ 
mercially known. This is the vegetative stage of the fungus. Pieces of 
the spawn planted in the bed grow rapidly, permeate the entire bed, and 
finally emerge at definite points to form the mushrooms. The latter 
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are the fruiting structures of the plant and, in fact, are usually spoken 
of as the fruit bodies or sporophores or, more commonly, the mushrooms. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the mycelium is just as much an 
essential part of the plant body as is the mushroom that springs from it. 

The Vegetative Phase—Mycelium. Origin, Structure, and Growth. 
With the exception of a few unicellular fungi, all species have a more or 
less extensive m 5 'celium. In many ways this mycelium (Fig. 168) does 
not differ materially from the 


plant body or vegetative system 
(filament) of an alga, except in the 
lack of chlorophyll. 

The mycelium originates through 
the germination of a spore. The 
spores of fungi are similar to those 
of algae. The simplest spores are 
unicellular bodies of microscopic 
size, containing a nucleus and cy¬ 



toplasm. They may or may not 
be motile. A spore germinates 


Fio. 16S. Small portion of a typical mycelium, 
2 »lio\ving branching, soptation, and the granular 
cytoplasm. (Drawn by Edna S. Fox.) 


by pushing out, from a thin place 

in its wall, a tube-like or filament-like process known as a germ tube 
(Fig. 171, B). By rapid elongation, accompanied by branching, the 
mycelium is formed. Growth is more or less localized at the tips of the 


mycelial branches and is made possible by the absorption of foods from the 


substratum directly through the cell walls. Cross walls may or may not be 
formed. Their absence in one large group of the fungi results in a coeno- 
cytic type of plant body which is just as characteristic of that group 
(Phycomycetes) as is the absence of cross walls in the order Siphonales of 
the green algae. 

Structurally, the mycelium consists of a complicated mass of inter¬ 


woven, branched filaments (Fig. 169), each of which is tei*med a hypha 
(plural hyphae). Hyphae, then, are the mdividual filaments or branches, 
and collectively the hyphae composing the vegetative stage of a given 
fungus plant are the mycelium. The medium upon which the mycelium 
grows is termed the substratum. 


The hyphae, with the exception of the coenocytic condition noted 
above, are composed of cells, the walls of which are made up, in some 
cases, apparently of pure cellulose. In others, little cellulose is present, the 
greater part of the wall substance being a fatty-acid complex with a chitin 
base. Within the cells the usual cell parts are present, consisting of one or 
more nuclei and a mass of vacuolated cytoplasm. Sugar's and glycogen, 
but not starch, represent the carbohydrate type of food present, but fatty 
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and oily materials, proteins, organic acids, and other substances also* 
occur. \’arious types of pigments, but not chlorophyll, may also be 
present, sometimes in the cell wall and sometimes in the cell content, 
though typically they are absent. 

Mycelium is usually abundant and easily obtained from any supply 
of decaying organic matter. In turning over piles of decaying leaves in 
late autumn or early spring, one may find it occurring as fine white strands 
running through them. On the lower sides of boards in damp situations, it 
develops rapidlj*^ (Fig. 169) or it may often be found forming large sheets 
or mats in the crevices of decaying logs. The presence of a reproductive 
body is evidence of the extensive development of mycelium in that region 
of the substratum. If a piece of bread or other food material rich in 



Fio. 109. A, mycelium of a fungus as grown in a petri dish in the laboratory: B, photograph 
of white mycelial strands on the underside of an old log in the woods. 


carbohydrates is kept moist for a few days, a white cottony growth, the 
mycelium of a fungus, usually develops over it. 

Growing in such situations as have been enumerated, the tips of the 
mycelium are often able to penetrate directly through the cell walls of the 
tissue concerned, even though it be of the hardest wood. They do this 
by means of enzymes, which they secrete, some of which have the power of 
dissolving the substances composing the cell walls. For example, the 
cellulose of the cell wall is ordinarily insoluble and would offer considerable 
resistance to mechanical penetration, but it is broken down by enzymatic 
hydrolysis and, moreover, yields glucose, which is assimilable by the fungus. 
The fungus then, in bringing about decay or disease, is only preparing, by 
an external digestive process, the food materials for its use. In the course 
of time this may result in the complete transformation of a sound log into a 
mass of rotten, useless material representing that portion of the tissue which 
the fungus is unable to use; or a perfectly sound apple, a potato, or an 
orange will, in the course of a few days, be reduced to a wet, rotten, pulpy 
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mass. In case of a mushroom or toadstool growinR on a grassy lawn or in 
a pasture, the result of these activities is not so conspicuous, hut they arc 
continually taking place on the dead organic matter in the soil. Such 
activities of soil fungi, like those of soil bacteria, are important in breaking 
down organic matter in the soil, thereby providing materials for the growth 
of higher plants. 

Resting Stages. In some fungi, the mycelium may pass into a dormant 
or resting stage by the formation of definite bodies of closely compacted 
hyphae known as sclerotia. These 
varj'^ in size from half the size of a 
pinhead to several inches in (liam- 
eter. When of sufficient size, some 
of them form a palatable food ma¬ 
terial for man and have been known 
under the names of “Indian bread,” 
tuckahoe,” and other descriptive 
terms. Usually, however, they are 
quite small or are developed within 
the substratum, so that they are 
not easily found. On the return 
of favorable conditions, these scle¬ 
rotia may grow out into a new my¬ 
celium or they may produce a spor- 
ophore of some sort. They are more 
frequently found in species that are 
parasitic upon annual plants or plant 
parts. In case of parasites on the 
perennial parts of plants, the fungus 
usually hibernates as a dormant 
mycelium in the host tissue. In 
many other cases, the mycelium 
in its ordinaiy condition is, if well 
protected, perennial in nature. 

Mycorrkiza. One other mycelial relation remains to be described. It is 
now known that in a considerable number of cases a close relationship 
has been established between the mycelium of certain fungi and the roots 
of certain higher plants, particularly forest trees. In this association, 
the mycelium may form an encircling mantle around the finer rootlets or 
may be largely internal in the cortex of the root. Such infested rootlets 
are much enlarged and usually show an abnoimal amount of branching 
(Fig. 170). This combination of fungus and host is known as a mycorrhiza 
and is a phase of those physiological relationships between organisms 



Fio. 170. Mycorrhiza of white pine. 
Nolo that the finer rootlets, ns at a, are 
abnormally swollen and show an abnor¬ 
mal amount of branching. 
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grouped under the term symbiosis. Mycorrhizas are probably essential 
for the proper growth of many species of plants with which they are 
associated. 

The Reproductive Phase. The Sporophores. The most effective method 
of reprotluction in most fungi is by means of spores. The structure which 
produces those spores is called a sporophore and is frequently well differ¬ 
entiated from the purely vegetative structures. The reproductive organs 
are often aerial while the mycelium is usually within the substratum. 

The variation in types of sporophores produced is almost endless. 
Some are extremely small, so minute that the naked eye cannot discern 
them. At the other extreme are such large sporophores as the common 
mushrooms or toadstools, the puffballs, and many others—structures 



Fig. 171. Spores and spore Rcnnination. A. photomicrograph of spores of a common 
mushroom; photomicrograph of spores germinating. The bulb-like swellings are the 


original spore bodies. 

that are usually thought of as “the fungus,” while the extensive mycelial 
development in the substratum is often disregarded. 

The Spores. Motile spores, known as zoospores or swann spores, are 
present, as would be expected, in most aquatic fungi and represent the 
typical asexual method of reproduction of such forms. Ihey are foimed 
in zoosporangia, from which they usually emerge (“swarm”) at maturity 
and, after a brief period of activity, germinate into a mycelium. The 
majority of fungi are more terrestrial in habitat and produce nonmotile, 
wind-disseminated spores (Fig. 171, A). These spores may be formed in 
any one of several different ways. 

Often a given fungus may have more than one kind of spore. Usually 
each species has one spore type of major importance and one or more types 
of minor importance or for different functions. Thus many species have 
a spore stage in which they pass the winter, and thus the spore becomes a 
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resting spore. The same species may Imve one or more other spore forms 
for rapid dissemination through the growing season. It is evident that 
these spores, each serving a different purpose, might he (luite difTcrent in 
structure, color, thickness of wall, and other eharacKu-s. Some species of 
fungi are known to have as many as five different types of spore.s in tiie 

lifecycle. r u- 

Spores in general are unicellular, but there are many instances ot multi¬ 
cellular spores. In such cases eaeh cell behaves as a unicellular spore, and 
the structure might be better regarded as a compound spore. 



Fig. 172. A, dhh of agar modiiini uncovered for 5 min. in a crowded laboratory and then 
incubated for 3 days. During 5*iiun. interval of expoj^ure, nearly 50 spore:? settled on tbe 
agar and developed itito colonies, /i, a similar dish of agar exposed for 5 min. on a stmnp in 
the woods near the laboratory, at the .same time as the foregoing exposure. Only three 
colonics developed in the second dish. 


The number of spores produced by fungi is enormous. A single mush¬ 
room sporophore is estimated to give off 40 million spores per hour during 
the period of active spore discharge, whieii covers several hours. Some 
other kinds of fungi, such as the large puffballs, produce many more than 
this. "WTien one considers the total number of spores produced during a 
growing season, one ceases to wonder at the univei'sal presence of these 
plants and is surprised that there are not more of them. As a result of 
their presence, the air about us is always more or less contaminated with 
spores. To prove this, one has but to uncover a dish of sterilized culture 
medium for a minute or two. Spores from the air settle quickly on this 
substratum and begin development (Fig. 172). 

After dissemination, which is most frequently accomplished by wind or 
air currents, the spores may germinate if they meet with favorable con- 
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ditions. Some rest ing spores are so constructed that they must of necessity 
lie dormant for a time. An adequate moisture supply is essential to the 
germination process. Some spores require an actual film of water and 
othei's are able to genninate in a moist atmosphere. A correct temperature 
is also of great importance. In general, low temperatures as well as un¬ 
usually high temperatures tend to suppress germination. The optimum 
for many spores is between 15 and 20®C. Spores usually germinate by 
extniding, through some point on the spore wall, a protoplasmic sac, which 
rapidly elongates into a narrow tube known as a germ tube (Fig. 171, B). 
This tube usually continues to grow and elongate and eventually becomes 
the mycelium. With its spores in the proper condition for germination on 
the proper host or substratum and with proper atmosph^ic conditions, a 
fungus may spread extremely rapidly. Such coincidences are the direct 
cause of the rapid and extensive spread of various plant diseases over 
a period of a few damp, sultry days during the growing season. Spores 
of many fungi can be readily germinated in tap water and are interesting 
objects for microscopic study (Fig. 171, B). 

Economic Importance of Fungi. The economic importance of the 
different kinds of fungi is considered in connection with the discussion of 
the separate groups in the following pages. A few general matters may, 
however, be pointed out here. While many of the fungi are decidedly 
detrimental to man, others are beneficial and even indispensable. Some, 
like the mushrooms and truffles, are used as food. Others are used as 
sources of drugs. The yeasts are universally used in breadmaking, in the 
making of alcoholic beverages, and in various other fermentation processes, 
and are also a source of vitamins. Some fungi are used in cheese making 
and others in other manufacturing processes. 

Soil Fungi. The importance of soil fungi is often minimized in discus¬ 
sions of soil fertility. From studies at the Ilothamstedv Experiment Sta¬ 
tion in England, it has been estimated that living fungus cell material was 
present in fertilized soil to the extent of 1,700 lb. per acre, which is about 
twice as much as the material from bacteria and all other soil microorgan¬ 
isms combined. These fungi are important in maintaining soil fertility 
not only because they break down complex organic substances such as 
cellulose, proteins, and otlier compounds, thereby transforming such 
substances into forms available to crop plants, but also because they 
utilize many inorganic substances which are thus prevented from being 
lost from the soil by leaching. Some of the soil fungi are more active in 
producing ammonia from proteins than are the ammonifying bacteria. 
Not all the soil fungi are beneficial, however. Some of them cause damping 
off of seedlings and others cause serious diseases of more mature crops. 
While in some cases only the spores or resting forms of these pathogens may 
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be present in the soil, in other cases these fungi lead a saprophytic existence 

in the soil, later becoming parasites. . v • t 

Anlibioiic Substances. Many of the fungi produce certain chemical 
substances which are able to inhibit the grow th of or to destoiy bacteria 
and other microorganisms. Such substances are called antibiotics. 1 he 
best known of these substances is peniciUin, which, since about 1941, has 
been widely used as a therapeutic agent against infections produced by 
certain bacteria, particularly those of the Gram-positive type. Penicillin 
is a metabolic product of the fungus, Penicillium notatum. from which it is 

produced in commercial quantities. • • n 

Another antibiotic, streptomycin, so named because it was originally 
isolated from Sireptomyces griseus, one of the Actinomycetes, has been 
found to be effective against some of the bacteria that are unaffected by 
penicillin, particularly the Gram-negative organisms. Aureomycin, also 
obtained from one of the Actinomycetes, has been found effective in the 
treatment of many serious diseases of animals and man that do not respond 
readily to other antibiotics. Many other antibiotics have been reported 
from fungi and from other organisms, but many of them will probably . 
never be used as therapeutic agents because of their toxic properties. 

Diseases oj Animals and Man; Medical Mycology. Many different 
fungi infest the bodies of animals and man. A disease caused by such 
infestation is called a mycosis. Examples of these diseases are ringworm, 
athlete’s foot, valley fever, histoplasmosis, and aspergillosis. There are 
many others. Some of the fungi causing mycoses affect only- the skin, 
while others may cause generalized infection of a more serious nature. 
While fatal fungous diseases in man are less common than those caused by 
bacteria, they are nevertheless important. According to the vital statistics 
of the United States, mycoses caused 284 deaths in man in 1945. In the 
same year, 471 deaths were caused by typhoid fever, 443 by malaria, 
377 by typhus fever, 303 by scarlet fever, 185 by amoebic dysentery, 
94 by..tisrdulant fever, 43 by rabies, and 12 by smallpox. The total number 
of deafEs caused by all infections and parasitic diseases in this year was 
92,933. Of these, therefore, about 3 per 1,000 were caused by fungi. It is 
thus seen that mycoses are more common than we ordinarily realize. 
They are more prevalent in tropical regions. Nonfatal mycoses are 
probably as conmion as any bacterial disease. Medical mycology, which 
is the study of the fungi causing mycoses, is rapidly becoming a prominent 
branch of the general study of fungi. 

Plant Diseases; Plant Pathology. Diseases of plants may result from 
many different causes, such as mineral deficiencies or excesses; unfavorable 
environmental conditions of light, temperature, moisture or oxygen supply; 
tojQc gases and other chemicals; nutritional unbalance or other internal 
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physiological disturbances; viruses; the attacks of eelworms, insects, mites, 
spiders and other animals, bacteria, actinomycetes, and fungi. Plant 
pathology deals with all these diseases. Of all parasitic diseases of plants, 
those caused hy fungi are the most common. Fungi causing plant diseases 
are found in all the main groups of fungi, and there is hardly a plant that is 
not subject to the attack of one or more of them. They cause not only 
millions of dollars of loss annually in crop plants but many molds, mildews, 
and other fungi also cause spoilage of foods, destruction of fabrics, paper, 
and leather, and rotting of timber. It is the problem of the plant pathol¬ 
ogist to prevent and to control such ravages. A knowledge of the fungi is 
therefore basic to him. 

In attempts to prevent and to control diseases of plants, several methods 
of attack are used. Among these may be mentioned the following: 

1. Exclusion and quarantine, by which the transportation of diseased 
plants from one region to another is prohibited. In 1912, the United 
States Congress enacted the first quarantine act for the control of plant 
diseases. Since then 50 or more additional Federal disease quarantines 
have been put into operation for preventing the spread of particular plant 
parasites. Almost all foreign countries as well as the individual states of the 
Union now have similar laws. 

2. Sanitation, or the maintenance of sanitary conditions in the vicinity 
of growing plants. This involves the destruction, by burning or other 
means, of diseased plants or plant refuse which may harbor disease-pro¬ 
ducing organisms, or the elimination of breeding places of such organisms. 

3. Development of Resistance or Immunity to Disease. Some varieties of 
plants are more resistant than others and may be wholly immune to 
particular pathogens. Such resistance is often a heritable character. The 
selection and breeding of such varieties sometimes offci's the most effective 
or the only method of controlling certain diseases. Particularly is this 
true of some virus and bacterial diseases of plants, but the method has been 

applied to many fungous diseases as well. 

4. Selection of Disease-free Seed and Propagating Stocks. Some diseases, 
like the anthracnose of beans, are carried over from crop to crop by means 
of diseased seed. Similarly, potato tubers and other propagating stock may 
harbor disease organisms. Care in the selection of disease-free seed and 
propagating stock may prevent the spread of certain diseases. 

5. Crop Rotation. The spores or mycelia of some fungi are able to live 
over from one year to another in the soil. The length of time that such 
fungi can remain alive in the soil varies, but the ravages of these organisms 
can be reduced by not planting the same crop in the same soil year alter 
year. In fact, one of the chief reasons for rotating crops is to reduce plant 

diseases. 
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6. Correcting Mineral Deficiencies or Excesses in Soil. Diseases caused by 
deficiencies of certain minerals in the soil often manifest themselves by 
yellowing, mottling, and other discolorations of leaves and other parts of 
plants and by reduced growth. Examples of such deficiency diseases are 
sand drown of tobacco caused by magnesium deficiency, heart rot of beets 
resulting from boron deficiency, little leaf or rosette of fruit trees caused by 
zinc deficiency, trenching of the leaves of various plants, sometimes caused 
by copper deficiency, chlorosis of spinach due to manganese deficiency, and 
pineapple chlorosis caused by iron deficiency. Plants also become chlorotic 
when there is an inadequate supply of nitrogen. In some cases these 
diseases are overcome by spraying the plants with salts of the deficient 
element and in others by applying such salts to the soil. An excess of salts 
of boron, zinc, copper, or other elements may also be toxic to plants. An 
excess of soluble nitrogen salts has frequently been reported to render plants 
more susceptible to infectious diseases such as fire blight, a bacterial disease 
of apples and pears. It is likely that there is a relationship between the 
relative amounts of various inorganic substances absorbed by plants and 
their susceptibility to invasion by parasites. 

7. SieriliMtion of soil or other media by means of heat or chemicals. 
Partial sterilization of soils or soil pasteurization by means of electric heat 
or steam is a common method of disease control in greenhouses and seed¬ 
beds. It is possible to select a temperature that will inactivate many 
destructive organisms without impairing most of the beneficial ones or 
otherwise adversely affecting the soil as a growth medium. Formaldehyde 
and other chemicals are also sometimes used for soil sterilization. 

8. Seed treatments by means of heat or chemicals. The object of seed 
treatments is to kill pathogenic organisms found in or on the seeds them¬ 
selves and to prevent their invasion from the soil when the seeds are planted. 
The treatment may involve the use of heat. Thus a hot-water treatment 
is used to overcome loose smut of wheat, which is perpetuated by an internal 
infection of the grain. More commonly, the seeds are treated with chemi¬ 
cals, eitheP in solution or as dusts. Formaldehyde or compounds of 
mercury, copper, or sulfur may be used. Many seedsmen thus treat their 
seeds before putting them on the market. Organic mercury compounds 
are widely used for this purpose. Some seeds, however, cannot be treated 
in this manner. Care must be exercised to avoid seed injury by the 
chemicals. 

9. Spraying or dusting of plants with fungicides chiefly to prevent the 
invasion of pathogens but also to check the spread of those already present. 
The active ingredients of sprays and dusts are often copper or sulfur. 
Bordeaux mixture, which consists of lime and copper sulfate, and lime 
sulfur, which is a mixture of lime and sulfur, are widely used for this 
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purpose, although many other spray materials are now being used. Usu¬ 
ally, an insecticide is also added to the spray material. Care must be 
exercised to avoid spray injury and the application of the spray or dust 
must be carefully timed to be effective. 

10. Eradication. There are some “rusts” of plants that require two 
separate kinds of hosts to complete their life cycles. Thus the white pine 
blister rust has currant's and gooseberries as alternate hosts. The apple 
rust has the red cedar as an alternate host and the black stem rust of wheat 
has the common barberry as^an alternate host. It might be possible in a 
given locality to eradicate these diseases by destroying the less important 
host. In the case of the white pine blister rust this means that if all the 
cui'rant and gooseberry plants were destroyed in a given locality, the rust 
might not appear on white pine because the parasite could not complete its 
life cycle. This method has actually proved effective in some regions. 
Similarly, an extensive program is now being carried out in various parts of 
the United States to eliminate the common barberry in an attempt to 
control the black stem rust of wheat. A considerable downward trend in 
average annual losses of wheat has been achieved by it. Naturally this 
method has a limited application in so far as diseases of plants in general 
are concerned. 

Other methods besides the ones enumerated have been used in special 
cases, for example, the injection of chemicals into trees to overcome mineral 
deficiencies or to combat parasites. The u-se of vaccines, antitoxins, 
serums, and antibiotics, which are very effective in diseases of animals and 
man, have not met with much success with plants. This is partly because 
the plant pathologist must usually deal with great numbers of plants rather 
than with individuals and partly because plants do not have a circulatory 
system comparable with that of the higher animals and man. As to con¬ 
trol measures in general, preventive measures are usually much more 
effective with plant diseases than are attempts to combat a disease already 
present. 

Classification. The subdivision fungi is usually divided into the follow¬ 
ing four great classes: 

Class I. Phycomycetes (Phycomyceteae), or alga-like fungi, in which 
spores are usually produced in sporangia, and hyphae are either lacking or, 
when present, are destitute of cross walls. All the following groups have 
septate hyphae. 

Class II. Ascomycetes (Ascomyceteae), or sac fungi, in which the spores 
are produced in asci. 

Class III. Basidiomycetes (Basidiomyceteae), or basidium fungi, in 
which the spores are produced, usually in fours, on a specialized structure 
known as a basidium. 
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Class IV. Fungi Imperfecti, or imperfect fungi, a group for the reception 
of many species, the life histories of which are not entirely known but which 
do not fall readily into any of the foregoing classes. 

PHYCOMYCETES 

General Characteristics. The class Phycomycetes includes a large 
assemblage of fungi that have been brought together into one group. 

The vegetative plant body is either a simple protoplasmic mass or an 
extensive mycelium, but in neither case are internal cell walls usually 
formed The plant body is, therefore, coenocytic in structure, although, 
in an old mycelium and during the formation of reproductive organs, 
cross walls may be laid down. On this character of lack of separating 
walls in the active vegetative mycelium, one can usually recognize a 
member of the Phycomycete group. Zoospores are present in those 
members of the group that are truly aquatic, but, in the terrestrial and 
epiphytic species, nonmotile wind-disseminated spores take their place in 
most instances. Sexuality, while present in the group, is apparently 
absent from the life history of some species. When present, it is isog- 
amous in some and heterogamous in others. On this basis it is possible 
to divide the group into the two subgroups, Zygomycetes and Oomycetes. 
the former isogamous, the latter heterogamous. 

Of the seven ordere of Phycomycetes usually recognized, we can consider 
here but three, as follows: 

Order I. Saprolegniales. Filamentous, phycomycetous fungi with 
heterogamous sexual reproduction; parasitic or saprophytic water molds. 
This and the order Peronosporales make up the major part of the sub¬ 
group Odmycetes, 

Order II. Mucorales. Filamentous, phycomycetous fungi with isog¬ 
amous sexual reproduction, if any; mostly saprophytic; comprises most 
of the subgroup Zygomycetes. 

Order III. Peronosporale$. Filamentous, phycomycetous fungi with 
heterogamous sexual reprodi^ion, if any; parasitic on higher plants. 

Order I. Saprolegniales. This is an order composed almost entirely 
of aquatic fungi living as saprophytes on various forms of decaying organic 
matter or more rarely as parasites, particularly of animal life. They 
are easily grown in the laboratory by placing the bodies of dead insects 
or pieces of fresh meat in stagnant water for several days. Some species 
are abundant in soil. A small amount of top soil placed in stagnant water 
with a small piece of fresh meat or boiled flaxseed often yields an abundant 
growth of the fungus. Correlated with the aquatic habitat, zoospores 
produced in zoosporangia form the means of asexual reproduction. A 
type of heterogamous sexual reproduction is also present, comparable 
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with that found in the higher filamentous algae. The order is a compara¬ 


tively small one, including about 16 genera and about 100 species. 

The Mycelium. The mycelium usually develops in profusion, forming 
a white mold-like growth over the substratum. In addition, there is 
always a well-developed mycelium within the substratum. There is 
little differentiation between the mycelium of these plants and that of 
any other group of the Phycomycetes. The cell wall is said to differ in 
composition from that of practically all other fungi, giving a reaction for 
true plant cellulose. Cross walls are absent or very sparingly present 
and the many minute nuclei are contained in a body of highly vacuolated 
cytoplasm that is quite colorless and often veiy granular. The filaments 
composing the mycelium increase rapidly in length by apical growth. 

Asexual Reproduction. Asexual reproduction is accomplished through 
the foiTOation of zoospores in zoosporangia. These zoosporangia are 


usually club-shaped and are formed at the tips of the hyphae, or less often 
they are more globose and formed at intervals along the filament. In 
cither case, the young sporangium contains a multinucleate protoplasm 
and is cut off by a wall from the rest of the filament (Fig. 173, A-C). 
The protoplasm usually does not completely fill the sporangium but forms 
a parietal layer, the center of the sporangium being occupied by a large 
vacuole. Irregular clefts or furrows then appear in the protoplasm, 
beginning at the vacuole and extending outward. When these furrows are 
completed, the protoplast has been divided into numerous uninucleate 
bodies, each of which becomes a zoospore (Fig. 173, C). In other cases, 
the undivided protoplast is discharged from the sporangium as a naked 
mass that invests itself with a membrane, and the protoplasm then divides 
to form the zoospores. The escape of the zoospores is termed “swarm¬ 
ing.” When they first emerge from the sporangium, they are pear- 
shaped and are provided with two terminal cilia. Often, after a few 
minutes of activity, they go into a resting stage. When they emerge 
from this, after several hours, they are kidney-shaped and laterally bi- 
ciliate These two types of swanning were foi-merly regarded as generic 
attributes, but recent work tends to show that in the same species they may 
swarm but once or they may swarm twice. The zoospores germinate by 

producing a germ tube that grows out to form a mycelium. 

In several genera, and probably under special environmental conditions, 
the protoplasmic content of the sporangia becomes cut up into spore¬ 
like bodies. Since these never produce cilia and do not escape from 

the sporangium, they can hardly be regarded as true zoospores. These 

bodies germinate in place, each producing a^coenocytic germ tube that 

grows out through the sporangial wall (Fig. 173, D). 

^ In some species, asexual reproduction takes place by the formation 
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of gemmae, in which a filament becomes cli\’i(led into short cells that 
swell into ellipsoid or globose form (Fig. 173, E, F). After a short rest 
period, each of these may germinate by producing a germ tube that grows 

into a m 5 Telium. 

Sexual Reproduction. Much work lias been done on tlie problem of the 
sexuality of the Saprolegniales, but the results have been very conflicting 
and general conclusions must be drawn with caution. In some species 



Fio. 173. A-C, SapTolcijnia ferax. A and B, youiie zoosporangia forming at the tii>s of 
hyphae and becoming dense with cytoplasm; the .'sporangium is then cut off from the rest 
of the hypha by a cross wall, as in /f; C. mature sporangium packed with zoospores ready to 
emerge; D-f, asexual reproduction in Saprotegniale.s; D, tip of filament containing zoospore- 
^4ies, some of which have germinated, the germ tul>cs penetrating the hyphal wall; 
”, formation of gemmae and their germination into hyphae. in a species of Pylhiopsis; G, 
H, sexual reproduction in Saprolegniales; <7. a pear-shaped oogonium of a species of Saprolrg- 
nia, to which are attached four anthcridin, an; //, a mature oogonium of a species of Achlya, 
wnUining three eggs, with a fertilization tube penetrating the obgonial cavity. (.d-C, drawn 
by Cftrw. Uadebrandl; D-H, drawn by Edna S. Fox.) 


oogonia are produced in profusion, but anthcridin are never fonned; yet 
the eggs develop into zygote-like structures that germinate just as if 
ormed by a normal fertilization process. Such a development is termed 
parthenogenesis. In other species, anthcridin are present, but whether or 
iiot they function has not been definitely proved. Where a functional 
se^ality is known to exist, it is always a high grade of heterogamy with 
weU-developed oogonia and antheridia. 

e oogonia are usually produced terminally on a main filament or a 
ral branch. They originate as globular swellings into which flows the 
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protoplasm from the terminal part of the hypha. Then the oogonium is 
cut off from the rest of the filament by a transverse wall (Fig. 173, G, H). 
All but one of the numerous nuclei in the oogonium degenerate and dis¬ 
appear, or in some genera several may remain. Those that remain become 
the nuclei of the one or more eggs that are produced in the oogonium. 

While the oogonium is developing, the antheridium appears, usually 
as a short, club-like branch from the hypha below the oogonium or some¬ 
times from another hypha. The young antheridium contains several 
nuclei and is separated from its filament by a basal wall (Fig. 173, G, H). 
It grows upward until it comes in contact with the oogonium, whereupon 
the antheridium puts out a small lateral tube known as a fertilization 
tube, which pierces the wall of the oogonium. In case the oogonium 
contains several eggs, this tube branches and sends a branch to each of 
them. The tip of the tube, or its branches, comes in contact with the egg 
and some authors describe subsequently a true fertilization by one of the 
male nuclei. Others are just as confident that, at least in some species, no 
transfer of the male nuclei ever takes place and that further development is 
parthenogenetic. 

Regardless of whether the development is parthenogenetic or follows 
fertilization, the cell walls of the eggs gradually become thickened and 
dark colored. Uusually after several months of dormancy they germinate 
by producing a germ tube which may very soon develop a zoosporangium 
with zoospores. 

Economic Importance. The members of this order nearly all live sapro- 
phytically. One or more species of Saprolegnia are believed to cause a 
serious disease of fishes, and the disease may assume serious proportions at 
times in fish hatcheries and in aquaria. The diseased individuals become 
sluggish in their activities and, in the later stages, a white or grayish mold¬ 
like growth appears over the surface of the body, making its first appearance 
usually in the region of the gills. The host soon dies, but the numerous 
zoospores formed by the fungus quickly spread the disease to other indi¬ 
viduals or to the eggs and can be eliminated only by thorough disinfection 
of all vessels and troughs used. Great care should always be exerci.sed in 
handling living fish, as it is believed that even the rubbing off of the slimy 
material that normally coats the external body of the fish will facilitate 
entrance of the parasite, while bruises and wounds should be especially 
avoided. Members of this same genus, and others as well, are often 
found growing in abundance on dead fish, on amphibians, such as frogs, 
and on turtles along streams, but this is no certain indication of the parasit¬ 
ism of the fungus in every instance. In fact, some maintain that these 
fungi are incapable of infecting fish that are entirely healthy but that only 
sluggish or diseased individuals can be successfully attacked. 
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Summary of Saprohgniales. The SaprolcKnialos a.e a.iuat.c fung, 
inhabiting dead organic material or perhaps occasionally groning p.ira- 
siticallv. As in most other Phycomycetes, the myeelinm ,s ivoll developed 
and coenocytic in structure. Correlated with the aiiuatic habitat is t ic 
production of zoospores in zoosporangia, the zoospores often going m o 
a resting stage and swarming a second time with a eorrespoitding change 
in body shape and in the position of the cilia, (higoiiia anil anllieriil.a are 
present and functional in some species. In others, these organs may be 
present, but the antheridia may not function. In still othei-s, antheridia 


Fio. 174. A common black mold. Rhio>piis uigricans. .-1. half u loaf of bread kept in a moist 
container for several days; the cottony growth is the mycelium; the minute dots are sporangia; 
B, photograph somewhat enlarged, to sliow the black sporangia. 


are not formed, and development from the egg is parthenogenetic. typi¬ 
cally the zygotes require a long period of dormancy befoix? genniiiation. 

Order II. Mucorales. This order contains about 150 species, some 
of which are familiarly known as “black molds.” They are mostly sapro¬ 
phytic fungi and are extremely abundant on decaying organic matter, 
particularly if it is rich in starches and sugai*s. Some species are parasitic 
on other fungi. The black color characteristic of the mature stage of 
many species is due to the asexual spores produced in that stage. The 
vegetative portion (mycelium) of the plant body is colorless or slightly 
brownish and is usually produced in profusion on the substratum. Spores 
of these fungi are always in the air. In order to obtain a luxuriant growth 
of these molds, it is only necessary to expose a piece of bread or similar 
materials in a damp atmosphere for a few days (Fig. 174, A). Rhizopus 
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nigricans is a common species easily developed in this way. From the 
preceding order, the Mucorales differ chiefly in the more terrestrial habitat, 
the absence of zoospores in the life history, and the presence of a special 
type of sexual reproduction known as conjugation. 

The Mycelium. The mycelium of these fungi is always well developed 
and usually covers the substratum with a thick mold-like growth of tangled 
hyphae. A portion of it is embedded in the substratum, but much of it is 
superficial. At intervals on the superficial hyphae, root-like projections 
known as rhizoids are developed in a few species. These rhizoids penetrate 
the substratum and serve as anchors for the superficial mycelium. This 
mycelium consists of branched, nonseptate filaments which contain abun¬ 
dant cytoplasm with numerous minute nuclei. Cytoplasmic streaming is 
often observed in these hyphae. While a nonseptate condition is 
characteristic of the young, vigorously growing mycelium, cross walls are 
frequently found in the older hyphae, and the reproductive parts are 
generally separated by septa from the vegetative portions. 

Asc.vual Reproduction. Asexual reproduction (Fig. 175, E-I) is ac¬ 
complished by the formation of nonmotile, wind-disseminated spores. 
Usually they are produced in sporangia formed at the apex of erect hyphae, 
termed sporangiophores. The sporangia arc visible as small, round 
black bodies on the mycelium (Fig. 174, B). In the formation of these 
sporangia tlie tip of the hypha begins to enlarge and into this enlargement 
a certain amount of protoplasm flows from the adjoining region. Further 
enlargement results in a globose terminal swelling filled with multinucleate 
protoplasm. This protoplasm eventually becomes transformed into 
spores. In many genera there is a progressive cleavage of the sporangial 
protoplasm from outside to center, or vice versa, with the result that the 
protoplasm becomes cut up into irregular, multinucleate blocks. In some 
cases, these blocks are of large size after the first cleavage, and later their 
size is further reduced by other divisions. Eventually, these ultimate units 
take on a definite wall and become the spores, which are in most cases 
uninucleate. Early in this cleavage process, a dome-shaped area of vac¬ 
uoles appears within the sporangium and connects at its base with the base 
of the sporangial wall. These vacuoles fuse into one continuous cavfty 
bounded above and below by a plasma membrane. At the surface of the 
lower of these two membranes, a wall is laid down which effectively sepa¬ 
rates the developing spore mass from the dome-shaped region known as the 
columella. The columella, therefore, projects up into the cavity of the 
sporangium. When the sporangial wall breaks and releases the spores, the 
columella remains as a conspicuous structure on the old sporangiophore. 

In some species a columella is not present. 

In general, the sporangia are globose or pear-shaped, and but a single one 
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Fig. 176. A-D, stages in the sexual reproduction of a black mold. A, two lateral hyphal 
branches in contact, the protoplasm accumulating in the ends of each branch; li, tip of each 
branch cut off by a cross wall, two gametangia in contact; C, coalescence of the twogamotangia 
has ocoured and pads of thickening are beginning to appear on the wall of the young zj go- 

zygospore with black, waited wall; B-I, sporangium development in a black 
mold; hyphal tip enlarging to form a sporangium; F, sporangium before spore formation* 
sporan^um with, spores cut out and columella visible; H, sporangium with mature spores 
and a distmct columel^; I, sporangium with wall broken, leaving a ragged fringe at the base 
of the globose columella. (Z>rairtng« bj/ Bnusi Otiaweite.) o 
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is produced on each sporangiophore or stalk. Occasionally, however, 
the sporangiophore branches and beai^ several sporangia. Sometimes the 
sporangia are described as cylindrical tubes produced several on the head 
of a sporangiophore, each containing a single row of spores. In such 
species, the wall of the sporangium is extremely evanescent, and the whole 
structure is likely to be interpreted as a series of chains of spores. The 
spores in many species become dark-colored at maturity and possess 
various sculpturings or other markings on the exterior wall. All of these 
sporangiospores are nonmotile. They germinate into new filaments or 
mycelia. 

Sexual Reproduction. Sexual reproduction of the conjugation type is 
characteristic of the Mucorales (Fig. 175, A~D) and is surprisingly uni- 
fonn. Its sequence in Rhizopus nigricans may serve to illustrate the whole 
group. Where two hyphae lie in proximity, a short club-like branch, 
rich in protoplasm and multinucleate, is put out from each. These meet 
end to end in most genera, but at a very acute angle in othei'S. In some 
species these protuberances are of the same size; in others one is consider¬ 
ably larger than the other. Gradually the two filaments are pushed apart 
by the growth of these protuberances. The tips of these branches become 
densely packed with protoplasm and a wall is formed in each, cutting off 
the extreme tip from the remainder of the branch. The cells so cut off 
are regarded as multinucleate gametangia and sometimes contain as many 
as a thousand gamete nuclei. The remainder of the special branch bearing 
the gametangium is known as a suspensor. The double wall between the 
two gametangia is broken down and the protoplasm of the two gametangia 
mingles. Most investigators describe a subsequent fusion of nuclei in 
pairs, and apparently one gametangium usually carries a larger number of 
nuclei than the other, for there usually appear to be several nuclei left over 
which do not fuse and which later disintegrate. Othere find evidence which 
indicates that in other ^^ecies. the number of nuclear fusions is reduced. 
Sometimes only two or four pairs of nuclei fuse, all other nuclei degenerat¬ 
ing. The resulting zygospore increases in size and foiins a heavy, dark, 
and often spiny or otherwise roughened wall. The gennination of these 
zygospores has not been followed in many genera. In Mucor and Rhizopus, 
after a considerable rest period, each produces short hyphae, on the tips of 
which arise new sporangia known as germ sporangia, producing nonmotile 
spores. In other genera, the zygospore develops directly into a new 

mycelium. 

Sexual reproduction is now known to occur in most Mucorales but 
in some genera it is rarely observed. The reason for t^s was discovered 
by Blakeslee in 1903. He found that in this order (and his observations 
have since been extended to other groups of the fungi) the species are 
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separable into two distinct types that he has designated homothaUic 
types and heterothallic types. In the former, conjugation will take place 
between the hyphae originating from a single spore; i.e., two hyphae from 
the same mycelium may conjugate. Consequently, zygospores are not 
difficult to find in homothallic species. In heterothallic species, conjuga¬ 
tion is dependent upon the pi-esence of mycelia which have arisen from two 
inherently different spores. These two types of mycelia are regarded as 
different sexual strains of the fungus and sometimes are actually different 
enough to be easily recognized by macroscopic examination. They have been 
designated as “plus” strains and “minus” strains. The plus strain often 
shows somewhat more vigorous growth than the minus strain, and the 
gametangia are sometimes of correlated size. If several spores of each 
of these strains are “planted” at different places on a nutrient substratum 
and allowed to grow until their mycelia meet, conjugation will take place 
between the hyphae of the two different strains, and zygospores will be 
formed in abundance along the line of union of plus colonies with minus 
colonies. Where the mycelia from two plus colonies or two minus colonies 
coalesce, no sexual reproduction will take place. These facts explain the 
variable results obtained in attempting to secure material illustrating 
sexual reproduction by simply incubating a proper unsterilized substratum, 
as, for example, a piece of bread. If a spore from a homothallic species is 
present, or both a plus and a minus spore of the same species, conjugation 
will occur and zygospores will be formed. More often only plus spores or 
only minus spores, but not both, will be present. The mycelia will, there¬ 
fore, all be alike, and no zygospoies will be obtained. 

Of further interest is Blakeslee’s observation that a strictly homothallic 
species will always produce, in the germ sporangium, spores that are alike, 
t.c., spores that will always produce homothallic mycelia. In some 
heterothallic species, however, the germ sporangium will contain either 
all plus spores or all minus spores. Therefore, in order to obtain mycelia 
that will conjugate, it is necessary to have spores from two different germ 
sporangia. In other heterothallic species, the germ sporangium contains 
both plus spores and minus spores. 

It sometimes happens that, for some reason, the process of conjugation 
is arrested after the gametangia form but before fusion takes place. In 
such instances, the gametangia round off, form thick walls, and are termed 
azygospores. The geimination of the azygospores has not been carefully 
studied, but in Sporodinia grandis they have been observed to produce a 
scanty mycelium that soon died. 

Summary of t^e Mucorales, The Mucorales form a rather hetero¬ 
geneous order of fungi in which the absence of zoospores and the presence 
of conjugation as a sexual process are the outstanding characters. Asexual 
reproduction is usually limited to nomnotile spores, sporangiospores, 
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produced in definite sporangia. The dissemination of these spores by 
the wind is correlated with the more terrestrial or aerial habitat. Con¬ 
jugation occurring between branches of the same plant in homothallic 
species, and between branches of different plants (plus and minus) in 
heterothallic species, results in the fonnation of a thick-walled zygospore 
that, in some species, produces a germ sporangium and, in others, a myce¬ 
lium. Azygospores are sometimes formed. 

Order III. Peronosporales. In the order Peronosporales is included 
a small group of probably about 300 species of fungi, most of which are 
parasitic in the tissues of higher plants. In most respects they show the 
highest development of all Phycomycetes in that they (1) are terrestrial 
in habit, (2) have developed an air-borne type of spore, and (3) have a 


high-grade heterogamous sexual reproduction. 

The Mycelium. In all species there is pre.sent a well-developed myce¬ 
lium comi)osed of coenocytic hyphae or with only occasional cross walls. 
This mycelium is located in the tissues of the host, usuallj' completely 
filling the intercellular spaces or occasionally penetrating to and developing 


profusely within the cell cavity. 


This mycelium is usually of more regular 


form and of smaller diameter than the mycelium of the aquatic Saproleg- 


niales. Haustoria are usually present. 


In many of the species, a parasitic 


mode of existence is so essential to the fungus that no one has ever suc¬ 


ceeded in growing them out of contact with a living host. In contrast to 
th(* preceding order, there is here developed little or no mycelium external 
to the substi'atum, but in some cases, after the death of the host, the 
mycelium becomes somewhat external on the decaying portions. 

Asexual Reproduclioji. Asexual reproduction is usually accomplished 
through the formation of wind-disseminated spores that are termed 
conidia. In one genus {Albugo), extremely common as a parasite on 
many hosts belonging to the mustard family, these bodies are cut off in 
chains from the tips of special hyphae, known as conidiophores, that are 
grouped in white blister-like patches under the epidermis of the host 
(Fig. 170, A). The fungus has been called a “white rust” on this ac¬ 
count. Wlien the conidia approach maturity, they burst through the 
cpideiTnis and are disseminated. In most other genera, these bodies are 
produced on erect, aerial, simple or branched hypha! stalks that arise fiom 
the intt'rnal mycelium, frctiucntly emerging to the outside by way of the 
stomata of the host plant and, under a microscope, often presenting the 
appearance of plums hanging on a branched twig (Fig. 170, B-D). In 
nearly all cases the conidia are deciduous, like spores, and in some genera 
they germinate by means of a germ tube as spores normally do. In 
others they germinate by producing a number of kidney-shaped zoospores, 
each with two lateral cilia, and so are sometimes termed zoosporangia 
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although, in the taxonomic literature, the tenn conidia is usually applied 
to them. In either case, they sen^e effectively to propagate the fungus. 



Fio,#176. Asexual reproduction in Peronosporales. .4, section through a leaf of shepherd*s- 
pursc bearing a conidial pustule of Candida; the conidia, c, are formed in chains from 

a basal palisade layer of club-shaped conidiophores, cp\ the pustule is covered by the leaf 
epidermis, c; B, conidiophore and conidia of the fungus (Plasmopara vUicala) causing the 
downy mildew disease of grapes; C, conidiophore and conidium of the fungus (Phytophihora 
infc9ian^) causing the late blight of potatoes; D, conidiophore and conidia of the fungus 
(Bremia Laducae) causing the downy mildew of lettuce; the conidiophorcs in B, C, and D 
are exserted through the stomata on the lower leaf surface* {Ay drawn by Edna S. Fox; 
B-Dy by Ernest Gemoeiic.) 

The germ tube of the conidium or of the zoospore may, under suitable 
conditions, enter the body of the host plant and, by the production of a 
mycelium, set up an infection within its tissues. Under more unfavorable 
conditions, it has been reported that these zoospores, in some genera, may 
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encyst and then swarm a second time, as in the order Saprolegniales, but 
with this difference, that the second spore is just like the first one, only 
perhaps somewhat smaller. If the zoospores are prevented from leaving 
the sporangium they may, after a brief period of encystment, germinate 
in situ. Ihe germ tube thus formed penetrates the sporangial wall and 
becomes a short sporangiophore, bearing at its tip a veiy small sporangium 
that contains a single zoospore. 

Where these conidia (zoosporangia) are being produced abundantly, 
the surface of the host may present a white powdery or cottony appearance. 
On this account, these fungi are popularly known as the “downy mildews.” 
The conidia furnish the chief means of reproduction in some genera. 

Sexual lieproditcHon. All members of the order Peronosporales have a 
heterogamous type of sexual reproduction. Oogonia and antheridia are 



Fig. 177. Sexual reproduction in Albugo. section through an oogonium in which the 
single central egg nucleus has just heen fertilized and a wall is forming about the oospore, 
separating that l>ody from n poriphora) zone of cytoplasm containing degenernting nuclei; 
U, section through an oogonium and an antheridium, each with numerous nuclei. 

formed much as in the order Saprolegniales. The oogonia arise as globose 
swellings on the hyphac in the intercellular spaces of the host plants. 
They are cut off from the rest of the hypha by a basal wall. The antheridia 
usuallj'^ arise near the bases of the oogonia as short, latei*al, club-shaped 
branches which curve up and over that organ. Both of these structures 
are at first multiniicleatc (Fig. 177). In nearly all species all but one of the 
nuclei in the oogonium disintegrate and this one becomes the nucleus of 
the single egg that is always matured. The tip of the antheridium comes 
into contact with the tip of the oogonium, and a passageway is dissolved 
between the two. A fertilization tube entei-s the oogonium as in the 
Saprolegniales, and a single male nucleus passes into the oogonium and 
fuses with the egg nucleus. In one or more species (Albugo BlHi), the 
oogonium is a multinucleate structure, and a number of male nuclei are 
discharged into it, resulting in a fusion of nuclei in pairs. The resulting 
zygote (oospore) l)ccomes a heavy-walled resting body that persists within 
the tissues of the host plant over winter. In the spring, the decay and 
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disintegration of the host tissue set the oospores free, and under favorable 
conditions they geitninate, in some genera forming a mycelium, m othom 

giving rise to zoospores. 

Contrary to the condition found in the Saprolegniales, parthenogenesis, 
if it occurs here, is unusual, a functional sexuality having been found in 

most species investigated. , . f , 

Economic Importance. Of all the Phycomycetes, this order is of the 

greatest economic importance, since it contains so largo a proportion 

of species that are parasitic on higher plants. 

The downy mildew of the grape is a very important <lisease caused by 
one of these fungi, Plasmopara mticola. It was noted in Amei'ica as 
early as 1834 and has since been introduced into Europe, whore it has 
become extremely destructive in the vineyards of southern Europe. It 
was in connection with the control of this disease that the fungicidal 
properties of Bordeaux mixture were discovered. This substance, used 
as a spraj', will effectively control the disease. 

By far the most important of these fungi is Phyfophtlwra infestans, 
the cause of "late blight” of the potato plant, lender favorable atmos¬ 
pheric conditions for the growth and dissemination of the fungus, it be¬ 
comes one of the most destructive of all plant parasites. In 1845, there 
occurred in Ireland a serious famine due to the ravages of this disease. 
The fungus attacks the leaves, stems, and tubers of the potato plant and 
in severe cases the entire plant above ground is killed. On the lower 
surfaces of the diseased leaves there appeal's a white moldy growth com¬ 
prising the conidiophores and conidia of the fungus. The tubere pro¬ 
duced by diseased plants are likely to rot in the soil or later in storage. 
Fortunately this disease can be controlled by thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture, beginning soon after the plants come through the ground 
and continuing at intervals of 10 days during the entire growing season. 
This fungus also causes tomato blight, which in recent years has caused 
serious losses to tomato growers. 

A serious disease of seedling plants of many kinds, in greenhouses and 
in nurseries, is often caused by species of Pyihium. The plants are at¬ 
tacked near the ground line, the tissues killed and rotted so that the plants 
fall over. The disease is known as “damping off.” It may be partly 
prevented by lowering the humidity of the atmosphere and by using a 
more porous or sterile soil in which to grow the plants. 

Summary o/ the Peronosporales. In the Peronosporales the coenocytic 
character of the extensively developed mycelium is in close agreement 
with that of the previously described order's of the Phycomycetes. They 
differ in habitat, the members being characteristically parasitic in the 
tissues of seed plants. Asexual reproduction is by a type of spore knorvn 
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as a conidium that is wind disseminated and may germinate either by 
producing a germ tube or by producing zoospores. These spores have 
not been able to disassociate themselves entirely from a water habitat, 
and this points to a relationship with some of the preceding orders. Sexual 
reproduction is heterogamous and parthenogenesis occurs rarely, if at all. 
Several species are of great economic importance because of their ability to 
produce serious diseases of important crop plants. 

ASCOMYCETES 

General Morphology. Limits and General Characteristics. The group 
Ascomycetes includes a total of about 40,000 species, almost half of the 
entire number of fungi. They have little in common with the preceding 
group (Phycomycetes) but show considerable uniformity among them¬ 
selves. They are extremely common at all seasons of the year but in 
general are quite inconspicuous, since often the entire plant develops 
entirely within the substratum, particularly in wood- or plant-inhabiting 
species. It is all but impossible to pick up a meter-length dead stick in 
the woods without finding one or more species of Ascomycetes inhabiting 
it. Many are terrestrial. Such species produce fniiting bodies that are 
fleshy in texture and may reach consideral>le size, sometimes weighing a 
pound or more. Most of the species are saprophytes, but there are many 
parasitic species, some of considerable economic importance. 

Notwithstanding these diversities in form, they present certain uni¬ 
formities of structure and reproduction that make the group quite a 
homogeneous one. The mycelium is always septate and there are always 
present in the life history spores known as ascospores, produced in sacs 
known as asci (singular ascus). The number of spores produced in each 
ascus is rather constantly eight, although there are exceptions to this. 

The plant body, except in a single group of species that includes the 
yeasts, consists of a mycelium, together with some sort of reproductive 
structure involving one or more asci and their contained spores. In 
addition, the life history may be complicated by the presence of certain 
additional fruiting (spore-producing) stages to be described later. The 
spores formed in these stages are known as conidia. 

The Mycelium. The mycelium of Ascomycete fungi is usually developed 
within the substratum; in a few cases only is the bulk of it superficial. 
In saprophytic species, it undoubtedly is quite extensive, but in many 
parasitic species it is restricted to a region in the immediate vicinity of the 
point of infection. Sometimes it is entirely intercellular, but very fre¬ 
quently special hyphal branches penetrate the living cells and then en¬ 
large or become branched to form special absorbing organs known as 
haustoria. The mycelial filaments are divided by septa into uni- or 
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multinucleate cells. In this character is shown a distinct contrast to the 
mycelium of most Phycomycetes. Branching is extensive, particiikily 

in the internal mycelium. • 

The i4sci The most characteristic and uniform structure in the Asco- 
mvcetes is the ascus. In many species it is a product of a sexual fusion and 
so has earned for that stage of the fungus the title of the perfect stage. 
Even where the sexual act is abortive or entirely suppressed, the term 
retains its significance as the stage in which ascospores are produced 
Typically the asci are cylindric in shape and the spores are produced 
in L or two rows in them (Fig. 178, E, F). Less frequently they arc 



Fio. 178. Asci* paraphrases, spores, and spore arrangements in Ascomycetes. A-C, broader 
types of asci; A with eight spores; D with five; and C with two spores in Fhysalospora, Podo- 
$phaera, and PhyUaciinia, respectively; D, antlered paraphyses of Propolis /affinca; B, eight* 
spored cylindrical ascus of Propolis /aoinca with spores in one row; F, cylindrical ascus and a 
cylindrical septate paraphysis of Leotia sliptlala with spores two- to four-celled; C, ascus of 
Ophiobolus fulffidus with eight elongate soveral-celled spores. (Drawn by Edna 5. Fox,) 


more or less globose and the spores without definite arrangement (Fig. 
178, B). Often these asci are arranged side by side in a definite layer 
(Fig. 179, B), termed the hymenium. But sometimes the asci stand 
singly (Fig. 178, A) or show an irregularity of arrangement and no definite 
hymenium is formed. 

In some of the simpler Ascomycetes, as the yeasts, The entire plant 
(cell) becomes transformed into an ascus. More frequently, the asci 
anse as terminal or subterminal cells of special hyphae, called ascogenous 
hyphae, which often originate as outgrowths from an oogonium and are 
the early products of a sexual process. The cell of the ascogenous hypha 
from which the ascus arises is binucleate (Fig. 180, A-C), one nucleus 
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having come from a male parentage and the other from a female parentage 
or their equivalents. Into the short tubular outgrowth usually developed 
from this parent cell, the two nuclei migrate and fuse (Fig. 180, D). The 
fusion nucleus then divides into two, these two into four, and the four 
into eight nuclei (Fig. 180, E-G). One of these divisions is a reduction 
division. Each of the eight nuclei, with a considerable amount of sur¬ 
rounding cytoplasm, is then cut out as a spore. Usually a certain amount 
of cytoplasm is left over in the ascus after the spores are cut out; this is 
known as epiplasm. 



Fig. 179. A, three mature asci of Taphrina dejorniaus, the peachleaf curl fungus, protrud¬ 
ing singly from the opidcrniai cells of tlie leaf, each ascus with eight small spherical spores; 
the three darker structures arc immature asci; D, asci and paraphyses of Peziza standing 
closely united to form a hymenial surface, each ascus with eight spores; a, ascus, p, paraphysis. 
{li drawn hy Edna S, For.) 


Sometimes some of the eight nuclei degenerate without forming spores 
or sometimes only two divisions occur in the young ascus, in which case 
the number of spores produced is less than eight. In other cases the 
original eight nuclei or eight spores divide and a larger number is formed, 
these numbci's usually being multiples of 8, as 16, 32, or 64. The spores 
are usually unicellular, but some are multicellular with cross partitions 
only (Fig. 178, F-G), and others have both crosswise and lengthwise 
partitions. In all cases each cell behaves as a separate unit, germinating 
as a single-celled spore; hence multicellular spores are really compound 
spores. 

The Paraphyses. Interspersed between the asci of a well-developed 
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hymenial layer, there frequently occur sterile thread-hke bodies, usually 
slightly exceeding the asci in length and only a fraction as wide (Figs. 
178, D, F; 179, B). These are termed paraphyses. The only function 
usually attributed to these structures is that of protection for the asci, 
especially from external contacts—perhaps also from other apncies. 
The possibility of their being protective in function is emphasized by 
the fact that their tips are often agglutinated together to form a compact 
membrane known as an epithecium. In a few cases, they seem to be 
nutritive in function, being consumed and disappearing as the asci mature. 



Fw. 180. Diagrammatic representation of the usual mode of ascus formation. A, an ascog- 
6nous hyplia with binucleate cells, the nuclei shown unlike to indiente thoir probable sex 
difference; the tip of such an ascogenous hypha turns over to form the apical crook ill astral ed 
in B; the tw'o nuclei of this ascus hook divide* forming four nuclei, as in li; transverse walls 
are laid dow*n in this hook, forming a uninucleate terminal coll, a binucleate penultimate cell, 
and a uninucl^te antepenultimate cell as in C; the two nuclei in the dome cell fuse and that 
cell begins to elongate upward, as in Z); as it elongates, a scries of throe nuclear divisions re- 
Silts in the appearance of eight nuclei, as in E, F, and Gi walls are laid down cutting out the 
eight spores as in H. {Drawn by Edna S. Fox.) 


Fruiting Structures, The Perfect Stage. The fruiting body represent¬ 
ing the perfect stage of an Ascomycete is generally known as an ascocarp. 
The simpler types of Ascomycetes possess no definite ascocaips, but the 
asci are scattered singly over the mycelium or the surface of the sub¬ 
stratum (Fig. 179, A)y so that not even a hjmienium is formed. In the 
more advanced types of Ascomycetes, the ascocarp consists of the hyme- 
nium (asci and paraphyses), together with such sterile parts or structures 
as may be present, most of which are concerned with the protection or 
the dissemination of the spores. In the more familiar types, the hyme- 
nium at maturity is exposed as the inner lining of a cup-shaped or saucer¬ 
shaped ascocarp known as an apothecium. The base and side walls of 
the cup are of stdibile tissue. Sometimes this cup is produced on a distinct 
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stalk or stem, making tlie entire aseocarp appear goljlet or urn shaped. 
Ascomycetes with this type of aseocarp are sometimes known as the “cup 
fungi” (Fig. 181, C-E). In others, the aseocarp is a rounded or flask- 
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shaoed body with or without a small opening for the escape of the spores, 
which are produced, therefore, in internal asci. This type of fruiting body 

is known as a perithecium (Fig. 181, F-//). 

The Imperfect Stage. In addition to the perfect stage m which asco- 

spores are produced, there is frequently another reproductive phase known 
as the imperfect stage or conidial stage, in which one or more types of 
conidia or asexual spores are formed. These are always produced at the 
ends of special simple or branched hyphae known as conidiophores. They 
are quite analogous to the conidia formed in the Phycomycetes, although 
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wall- 
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Fio. 182. Different types of conidial or imperfect stages in fungi. A, a pycnidium with 
dense li)i>hal wall lined with conidiophores and producing globose conidia that escape through 
the oatiole; this pycnidium is buried in the leaf tissue of its host; B, septate conidia produced 
on erect cluster^ conidiophores that protrude from the leaf tissue; C, an acervutus type of 
fruiting body with conidia, on conidiophores arranged in a definite layer below the leaf cuticle; 
n, E, conidia, produced at irregular intervals on branches of the mycelium. (Drawing$ by 
Edna S. Fox.) 


they always germinate by a germ tube. Comparable with the three types 
of distribution already described for the asci, the conidiophores may be 
(1) scattered irregularly over the mycelium (no hymenium formed) (Fig. 
182, D, E), (2) aggregated into exposed flat or saucer-shaped fructifications 
comparable with apothecia in form, and knoum as acervuli (Fig. 182, C), or 
(3) grouped into definite or rounded bodies with or without an opening to 
the exterior, comparable with the perithecium and known as pycnidia 
(Fig. 182, A). 

The spores produced in this stage serve to disseminate the fungus rapidly 
throughout the Rowing season. They are usually short-lived, while the 
Mcospores, or at least the ascospore stage, often represent a resting stage 
in the life history and serve to tide the fungus over the winter. 
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Spore Discharge and Disseminaiion. Ascospores are usually discharged 
from the asci by means of some internal force that projects them into the 
air where they are caught up by air currents and disseminated. A visible 
example of this discharge can be observed in any of the larger cup fungi, 
where, if the plants have been undisturbed for some time, a slight jar or 
the blowing of the breath on the hymenium is sufficient to cause a distinct 
cloud of spores to be thrown out of the asci and to disappear into the atmos¬ 
phere. 

In the imperfect stage, no such violent discharge is known to take place. 
The spores are disseminated singly as they ripen and fall off the conidio- 
phores or they are forced out in coils through the opening in the pycnidial 
wall. In the latter case, rain plays an important part in dissolving and 
scattering these spore coils and washing them from one place to another. 
Under other circumstances, birds, beetles, and other insects are known to 
play an important part in incidentally aiding in spore dissemination. 

Sexuality in the Ascomycetes. The problem of the sexuality of the 
Ascomycetes has received much attention in recent years, and, while 
many points still need investigation, the important outlines have become 
comparatively clear. A general conclusion that can be drawn from these 
researches is that sexuality is on the decline in the group. Consequently 
the range is from a well-defined heterogamy, comparable with that in the 
Phycomycetes or the algae, to complete suppression of the sexual organs, 
though perhaps there always remains a fusion of nuclei representing the 
essentials of a sexual process. Three stages in this sexual evolution may 
be cited: 

1. Bolh Antheridia and Oogonia Present and Functional. Pyronema 
conjluens is a small type of cup fungus, very common on sterilized and 
heated soils. In this species the oogonia (ascogonia) originate in clusters 
from the tips of erect hyphao (Fig. 183, A). The individual oogonium 
is at first club-shaped and multinucleate. Each oogonium is situated 
on one or two small basal cells. At the tip of the young oogonium there 
is produced a small beak which is soon cut off from the body of the oogo¬ 
nium and which elongates into a tube-like process known as the trichogyne. 
The basal part, i.e., the oogonium proper, soon becomes balloon-shaped and 
contains at maturity as many as one hundred nuclei. 

The antheridia arise from another hyphal branch, are clavate in shape, 
and multinucleate (Fig. 183, A), containing also close to one hundred 
nuclei. One or more of these antheridia grow upward and come into con¬ 
tact with the tip of the trichogyne. A passageway is dissolved between 
the two organs at the point of contact, and at about the same time the basal 
wall of the trichogyne breaks down so that there is a continuous passageway 
from the antheridium into the oogonium. The content of the antheridium 
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flows through this passage and mingles with the content of the oogonium 
The sex nuclei then arrange themselves in pairs within the oogonium, but 
probably no fusion occurs at this time. Instead, there begin immediately 
to grow out from the wall of the oogonium numerous tube-hke outgrowths, 
the ascogenous hyphae, or ascus-bearing filaments. Into these outgrowths 
the paired nuclei migrate, one pair into each hypha. 'Phis is regarded as 
the beginning of the sporophytic generation. 'Phese hyphae 
rapidly, all taking an upward parallel direction of growth (Pig. 183, H). 
The pairs of nuclei divide repeatedly during this growth, and cross walls 
divide the hyphae into cells each' containing a descendant of both of the 
original sex nuclei. Eventually, tiiis growtli stops, and the binucleate tip 
cell or the cell immediately behind it proceeds to form tiie ascus (Fig. 180, 



Fig. 183. Sexual reproduclion in Pyrouema. A. development of anthoridia and oiigonia. 
on. antheridium; ascg, oogonium or ascogonium; fr, trieliog.vne: H. development of ascogenous 
h>*phae froni the oogonia; qscq, oogoniuiu; qscqH, a^cogoiious hyphae; p, puraph>si:?. {^Aftev 
CUxusBtii.) 


A-H), The nuclei in the young ascus fuse, as previously described, and 
the fusion nucleus, by a series of three successive divisions, gives rise to 
the nuclei for each of the eight spores that are then cut out. As stated 
previously, one of these divisions is a reduction division and marks the 
end of the sporophytic phase and the beginning of the gametophytic 
phase. 

While this is taking place, the cells at the base of the oogonia and an- 
theridia send out hyphae, some of which grow up to form a membrane-like 
outer wall around the ascogenous hyphae. Othei'S grow up between the 
ascogenous hyphae to foim the paraphyses already described. This 
completes the growth of the ascocarp, the hymenium being the combination 
of asci and paraphyses, and the surrounding sterile tissue having come from 
hyphae originating below the sex organs. The product, of seveml or many 
antheridia and oogonia may be combined into a single ascocarp. 

The fusion of the two nuclei in the young ascus constitutes fertilization. 
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Even though the nuclei that fuse are not the original sex nuclei, they are 
their descendants, the original nuclei having divided several times to 
furnish nuclei for all the other cells of the ascogenous hyphae. 

2. Oogonium Prcseiif; Anfheridium Absent. In Lachnea scutcllata and 
other species the course of development is somewhat different. Early in 
development, there is differentiated a short hypha of seven to nine large 
cells, of which only the one next to the apical cell is an oogonium. It is 
multinucleate. No antheridium is fonned. The oogonium gives off 
ascogenous hyphae, the cells of which are at first multinucleate but 
eventually the terminal cells become binucleate, and the asci arise from 
these. This development parallels that described above except for the 
absence of the antheridium. The nuclei that eventually fuse have had a 
common origin in the oogonium and one of them must be regarded as a 

substitute for the male nucleus. The 
details of nuclear division in the young 
ascus are as described in the previous 
paragraph. 

3. No Recognizable Sex Organs 
Present. In Helvella elaslica there is 
no differentiation into sex organs. All 
the hyphal cells are multinucleate 
and from certain of these purely vege¬ 
tative cells the ascogenous hyphae 
arise. Their cells are at first multi¬ 
nucleate but, by the time the asci 
are ready to be formed, the tip cell, 
at least, has become binucleate, and 
the asci and spores arc fonned as in 
the previous cases. 

Classification and Features of Special Interest. No attempt is made 
here to present a complete classification of the Ascomycetes. Only those 
groups of more or less biological interest are included. 

Yeasts and Related Ascomycetes (Order Saccharomycctales). While the 
yeasts are unicellular plants, they are universally recognized as Ascomy¬ 
cetes, svipposedly of a simplified or degenerate type. They usually repro¬ 
duce by a budding process (Fig. 184, A, B), but under other conditions the 
entire cell becomes an ascus, the protoplasm being divided between usually 
one to four spores (Fig. 184, C). 

Yeasts are of considerable economic importance. They are able to cause 
extensive fermentation processes in carbohydrate solutions, with the 
attendant production of alcohol and the release of carbon dioxide. In this 
way, wines from grapes and berries, fermented cider from apples, and beers 







Fio. 184. A yeast plant. A. filament of 
cells produced by the budding proce.ss; 
H, single cells in the process of budding: 
C, cells that have become asci, contain¬ 
ing from one to eight spores. (Drawing 
by Edna S. Fox.) 
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from sprouted barley are obtained. It is not always necessary to add yeast 
to the solutions containing the fruit sugars since desirable wild yeasts are 
often present on the exterior of the fruits. The alcoholic content of the 
resultant liquids is low. usually less than 15 per cent. If present m greater 
concentration, the fennenting organisms will be rendered inactive. 1 hese 
fermentation processes are simply a part of the respiratory process of the 
organism, carried on by means of enzymes that they are able to produce. 
The same principle underlies the use of yeasts in breadmaking. Owing to 
the fermentation of the sugai-s in the dough, alcohol is formed that is driven 
off by the heat of baking, and the carbon dioxide that is released "raises’* 
the bread in making its escape. While nearly all yeasts are capable of 
causing the fermentation of carbohydrates, only a few species are actually 
used by man. The othem are often referred to as "wild yeasts.” They 

are very widely distributed in nature. 

Another group, often classed with or near the yeasts, includes species 
that are parasitic in the tissues of living plants. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of these is the one causing a disease known as "leaf curl” on the 
leaves of peach trees. The leaves become much curled, thickened, and 
distorted and are of a yellowish color. The asci are produced singly on the 
surface of the diseased leaves (Fig. 179, A ). The annual loss attributed to 
this disease in the United States runs into millions of dollars and is caused 
by the reduction of the amount of photosynthetic tissue available for food 
manufacture and a consequent reduction in the peach crop. This loss 
is largely preventable, since it is known that the fungus wintere over 
mostly in the ascospore stage. These spores lodge in the crevices of the 
bark on the trees or in bud scales and are easily destroyed by a so-called 
"dormant spray” applied 2 weeks before the buds begin to unfold. Bor¬ 
deaux mixture and lime-sulfur sprays are efficient in this respect, the chief 
point being the nece^ity for thorough work in their application. 

Blue and Green Molds (Order Aspcrgillales). This is rather a hetero¬ 
geneous order best known through those genera, such as Penidllium and 
Aspergillusy the species of which develop as green or black (rarely yellow or 
reddish) molds on various organic substrata, such as oranges, lemons, 
preserved fruits, and ensilage. Several species cause characteristic changes 
and flavors in dairy products and are used in the ripening of cheese. In. 
fact, the distinct flavors of the various types of cheese are due to the 
presence of distinct species of these molds. Other species of the same 
genera are knowm to cause diseases in animals, especially in birds and man. 
A peculiar skin affliction, kno\\Ti as the Tokelau disease, common to the 
natives of the South Sea Islands and resembling the ringworm disease in 
appearance, is caused by a fungus belonging to this group. As previously 
stated, the antibiotic penicillin is obtained from Penidllium notcUum, 
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In the common blue and green molds of citrus fruits, the fruiting stage 
usually observed is a conidial stage with spores produced in chains on 
special conidiophores (Fig. 185, B). Asci in delicate, thin-walledperithecia 
are rarely developed (Fig. 185, A) and in most species are unknown. 

Cup Fungi {Order Pezizales). This is one of the largest orders of the 
fungi, containing about five thousand species commonly referred to as the 
cup fungi, since the ascocarp is an apothecium or cup-like body, often 
mounted on a distinct stalk (Fig. 181, C~E). Undoubtedly, many of the 
larger forms are edible but this point has not been well investigated. 
Peziza is a common genus, with many species occurring as saprophytes on 
decaying vegetable matter or on the ground. All have rather large fruiting 
bodies, often as much as 4 in. in diameter, and more frequently saucer- 
shaped than cup-shaped. Some are brilliantly colored. The hymenial 




Fig. 185. AspergxHus, A, a thin-walled clolioate peritherium rontaininp: numerous asci with 
spores; B, section through a single globose conidial bead, showing the pointed radiating spore 
stalks and the oonidia produced in chains. (Draiving hy Edna S. Fox.) 


layer of asci and paraphyses lines the cup on the inside. The asci are 
cylindric or club-shaped and nearly always contain eight spores. 

A few species are of economic importance. Perhaps the one (Sclcro- 
tinia cinerea) causing the “brown rot” of such stone fruits as cherries, 
plums, and peaches is the most important one. In wet seasons, in particu¬ 
lar, these fruits become brown and soft, and a mold-likc growth develops 
over them (Fig. 181, B), sometimes destroying 50 per cent of the crop over 
wide regions. The rot also develops on the fruits in storage and in transit, 
the mycelium under the influence of the moisture in the container spreading 
rapidly from fruit to fruit. On the tree, the fungus is spread rapidly by 
conidia that are produced on the mold-like growth on the rotting fruits. 
The fruits of the peach and plum, so attacked, often dry up on the trees, 
and in these “mummies” the fungus hibernates over winter. In the 
spring, the mycelium grows out from these fallen mummies to produce an 
ascocarp of the cup-fungus type (Fig. 181, D) in which are produced the 
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ascospores that may infect the next crop. The fungus also attacks the 
flowers and gains entrance to the twigs, where it is perennial and may form 
conspicuous cankers. In the control of this disease, it is advisable to 
get rid of all mummies, especially since the mycelium in this stage may 
remain donnant for several years. The correct application of a lime-sulfur 
spray will also control it. 

A great many species of the cup fungi are parasitic on the simpler mem¬ 
bers of the green and the blue-green algae and are sometimes referred to as 

lichens. 

Morels aiid Trufels (Orders Helvellales and Tuberalcs). One genus, 
Morchella, of the Helvellales is rather well known as an edible mushroom 
under such names as “morel,” “sponge mushroom,” “spring mushroom,” 
“haystack mushroom,” “hickory chickens,” and other descriptive titles. 
These are the largest ascocaips of the entire Ascomyccte groups, sometimes 
growing a foot tall and weighing up to about 1 lb. There are several 
species in the genus, most of which do not reach these larger measurements 
but are only 2 to 4 in. tall. To the mushroom lover, no species surpasses 
these in their culinary delicacy. The ascocarp consists of a hollow stem 
bearing a somewhat conical enlarged upper portion that is marked with 
ridges and furrows (Fig. 181, A'). In the furrows the hymenium develops. 
These mushrooms may be found about the time the apple trees are in bloom. 

■ Indeed, an old apple orchard is one of the best places to find them, though 
they occur just as abundantly in sandy soil along creeks and rivers or 
along old fence rows where the soil is rich and sometimes in open oak and 
hickory woods. In Europe the species of this genus are sold, in season, on 
all the principal city markets. In this country they are less well known, 
but in the hlissouri and Mississippi River valleys they are gathered in 
large quantities along the river bottoms and disposed of on the local 
markets. 

The members of the order Tuberales are entirely subterranean fungi and 
the ascocarps are commonly knowm as truffles. They are rounded in form, 
usually brown or black in color, and rather rough on the outside. The asci 
and spores are borne internally, the hymenium lining internal passageways 
that usually open to the exterior by one or more pores or mouths. There 
are less than one hundred species of this order and about half of them are in 
the single genus Tuber. They are edible fungi and in France, Spain, and 
Italy they form an important article of commerce. In size, they vary from 
the size of a pea to 4 in. in diameter and weigh as much as a pound. They 
grow apparently in close association with the roots of certain trees, par¬ 
ticularly oaks and chestnuts, on which they are probably somewhat para¬ 
sitic. The ascocarps are buried just beneath the surface of the soil or 
^der leaves and are easily dug out when once located. A keen observer, 
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after some practice, can find them unaided by taking careful note of the 
situations in which they grow. Usually, however, they are gathered with 
the assistance of trained dogs or trained pigs. In the latter case the female 
is said to be a better truffle hunter than the male. These animals locate 
them by their odor, which is said to be quite characteristic. Pigs are 
quite fond of them and root them out with great efficacy. As an article of 
commerce, truffles are to be found, in season, on all the important markets 
of southern Europe. In France, they are canned for export. 



Fin. 186. Powdery mildew of Phlox. A. leaf of Phlox showinp: white mildew patches on its 
upper surface; f?, photograph of small area of infected leaf surface, magnified to show the 
globose black perithecia. 


In America, truffles occur mainly on the Pacific Coast, though a few 
have been found in the East, particularly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
in Michigan, and in Minnesota. They have never been found in quantity. 
All American species, numbering about 25, are said to be of yellowish or 


white color. 

Powdery ?>fUdews {Order Perisporiales). This order is unique among 
the Ascomycetes in developing a mycelium that is largely superficial on 
the substratum or the host. Most of the species, however, are parasitic, 
at least sending absorbing organs (haustoria) into the epidermal cells of 
the host. The order includes two groups known in popular terms as the 
powdery mildews and the sooty molds. The former group has a white or 
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Kray mycelium and the latter a dark-brown or black one. In both cases, the 
fruiting body is a perithecium often completely closed and frequently 
with hyphal appendages of peculiar and characteristic form. 

During the growing season, the powdery mildews form a gray or white 
coating on the surfaces of the leaves they attack (Fig. 186, A). The 
appearance may at times be powdeiy, owing to the formation in large 



Fio. 187, Reproduction in powdorj* mildews. Af perithccia of two different species of 
mildews; note cellular walls of the porithecia and the elongated appendages with dichoto^ 
mously divided tips in ^; C, perithecium partially burst open, shoAving the contained asci, a, 
^th their ascospores, $; D, a single oscus with two spores; E, F, m>'celial branches dividing 
into chains of conidia. {Drawing by Edna S. Fox.) 


numbers of the conidia that are cut off in chains from the tips of erect 
hyphae (Fig. 187, E, F). Since these spores serve to distribute the fungus 
very rapidly to other hosts of the same species, the mildews are likely to 
spread very rapidly during the summer. Late in summer or in autumn, 
the perithecia are formed on the same mycelium and appear as minute 
black dots scarcely visible to the unaided eye (Fig. 187, B). In these the 
spores are formed in asci (Fig, 187, C-D), but they are not liberated until 
the following spring when the perithecial wall disintegrates. The spores 
are disseminated in time to infect the foli^e for that season. The cellular 
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walls of the perithecia are provided with peculiar elongated appendages 
(Fig. 187, .4, B). 

Dusting infected plants with flowers of sulfur has proved to be the most 
successful method of combating these diseases, some of which, such as the 
mildew of the rose (Spha^rotheca pannosa), of the apple {Podosphaera 
oxyacanthac), and of the wheat {Erysiphe graminis), are sometimes of con¬ 
siderable economic importance. 

Higher Ascomycetes {Orders Hypoereales and Sphaeriales). The char¬ 
acteristic feature of the first-named order is the bright color and the waxy 
consistency of the perithecial fruiting bodies. The colors vary from white 
to yellow and red. Many are parasitic, sometimes on other fungi or on 



Fig 188 Claticeps purpurea. A, sclerotiii replacing grains in head of rye; p. photomicro¬ 
graph of vertical section tlirongh tlie stalked knolxs which arise froin sclerotia: the circle of 
elongated cavities toward the periphery of the head consists of perithecia that contain asci. 


insects or the pupae of beetles; veiy few take first rank as highly desti uctive 
parasites of economic importance. 

The genus Claviceps is of some economic importance. Its species are 
parasitic on various grasses, including rye and barley and occasionally 
wheat. The fungus is first observed as a hard, black, cylindric sclerotium 
known as an ergot that entirely replaces a grain in the fruiting head (Fig. 
188, A ). These sclerotia are resting stages and the next spring give rise to 
small stalked knobs in which arc embedded numerous perithecia which 
produce the spores in asci (Fig. 188, B). The ascospores produced in this 
stage arc disseminated and are capable of infecting the ovaries of the 
grasses. Here the mycelium grows for a time, meanwhile cutting off a 
type of conidium capable of spreading the fungus to other hosts. Eventu¬ 
ally the mycelium entirely destroys the ovary and organizes in its place the 

sclerotium. 
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Grasses heavily infected with Claviceps should not be used for pasture 
or for hay, since the fungus in the sclerotium stage is poisonous to stock 
inducing a diseased condition in which the animals become emaciated and 
often covered with sores, while in extreme cases parts of the tails or ears 
may be entirely sloughed off, and abortion may occur in females. In case 
the ergots are mixed with the seed intended to be used for sowing, they can 
be easily removed by immersing the seed in vats of 20 per cent salt solution, 
in which the seed will sink to the bottom and the ergots will float on top 
and can easily be skimmed off. Extracts of ergot are widely used m 


medicine. r 1 . 1 , c <. i 

The fungi in the second order are separated from those of the nret by 

the usually black, carbonous character of the perithecia. This is the 
largest of the orders of Ascomycetes and its species arc probably the most 
common of all the members of the class. They are to be found on evep' 
dead stick in the woods, as well as on a variety of other plant materials, 
usually appearing as black spots or cnists, more rarely as finger-like pro¬ 
jections from the substratum (Fig. 189, E). Most of the fungi in this order 
produce two types of spores, conidia and ascospores, with their usual distinct 

functions. 

The genus Endothia includes the fungus E. parasitica, causing the blight 
of the chestnut tree (Fig. 189, C). This disease was apparently intioduced 
from China about 1900 and has virtually destroyed all the chestnuts in the 
United States. No measures of control suitable to the situation are known. 
The fungus has two spore stages, ascospores, produced in perithecia, and 
conidia, produced in fruiting bodies known as pycnidia. The fungus 
mycelium is parasitic on the cambium and the living cortex cells of the tree. 

A host of other species causes plant diseases of various sorts, some of 
great economic importance. The black rot of grapes, black knot of cherry 
and plum (Fig. 189, F), a leaf spot of strawberries (Fig. 189, D), twig 
blight of sycamore (Fig. 189, G), a black rot and canker of apple, and apple 
scab (Fig, 189, B) are only a few of the most important ones. These 
diseases are all subject to control by modern methods of spraying, the 
details of materials and application varying with the life history of the 
individual parasite. 


Lichens {Order AscoUchenes). Many Ascomycetes are found growing in close 
as^ciation with one of several genera of green or blue-green algae. Associations of 
this sort represent a type of symbiosis to which the name lichen has been applied. 
Some writers regard this as a case of so-called mutualistic symbiosis in which both of 
the participants are benefited. Others, probably with considerably more reason, 
regard the relationship as one of parasitism, the fungus being parasitic on the alga 
with which it is associated, as evidenced, at least in some cases, by the presence of 
fungous haustoria in the algal cells. Protococcus or a closely related genus {Cystdcoc- 
is the alga usually involved, though in some cases blue-green algae {Nosloe, 



Fi(i 18?) \ aiioiis tM,cs of hiKhcr Asroinyootos or tho diseases they rause. A. a common 
1,la(-k , lmr(oal-like funmi. (Dnhlinia concctricn) found on ..1.1 1..ks; perithe.-.a are iml.edde. 
near the peripl.erv of the.c masses: «. apple seal), caused by T cntnna inaeuunh^ i 
blight, caused bv Endolhin ixtrasilica; D. leaf spot of strawberr>^ aiuscd by 7 

Fr^ariat-; E. "dead rnan’.s fingers." the fruiting structures of Xylaria pnlymorpha. ‘ 

bla^-knot disease of plum, caused by Flownghlui morboaa; G. photograph of a portion of the 
crown of a sycamore tree, showing numerous small dead branches kOled by Gnomonut lenela. 
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A Ri.uinria) are found in similar relationships. Sucli algae are able to 

‘’'”Tur;he"lflves .t east to some extent, in this symbiotic relationsl.ip by cell 
^produce tbemaeWes, at s..me extent, by 

™™res lormL in nsci,Lntainod in eup-like apothecia or in perltheca (UK >«' 
ascosporc _ ..^,..,11,. „ki« ri*nrofliicG thc funcus unlc'ss 


tlinrGfnrG n COSC Of obUgatC parOSlUSm SO WClI UiUdaw - 

masses of fungous hyphac containing embedded algal cells that are cut out am 

In MnS^^hrfunglls hyphac of the association s(. completely surround the alga 
that ifaroinlation of a section through such an association the alga cells arc 
found deeply embedded in fungus mycelium (Fig. lUO). This of itself 
alga at some disadvantage in obtaining thc sunlight neces.sary for photosj ntlusis. 



Fig. 190. Diagrammatic representation of a cro^ section through on apothecium fruit on n 
foli03c lichon thallus. (Dram^ by Ernest Geisweite.) 


These associations of algae and fungi are conspicuous and widespread. They arc 
found in abundance everywhere on tree trunks, especially on the shaded sides; they 
occur on exposed rocks (Fig. 191, A, B) w’here no other vegetation, except perhaps the 
alga of the association, could grow; they occur on old logs and on thc ground in woods. 
In fact, they are likely to develop in any position capable of sustaining plant life. 
In damp woods of warm regions, they often hang in long festoons from trees; in the 
arctic zones they develop as cushion •shaped masses on thc ground, where they often 
form an important food of thc reindeer. 

In form, three different types of lichens are recognized. The most common and 
most conspicuous is the follose type, in which the body has thc form of an expanded 
thallus, often not unlike a thallose liverwort (Fig. 191, A). Such lhalU usually bear, 
.at some time, on their surfaces the apothecia of the fungus, in which asci and spores are 
produced, as in PeUigera^ Physcia^ Pannelia, and other genera. Another type is the 
frutlcose type (Fig. 191, C, D), in which the body is erect and often intricately and 
beautifully branched. Ascocarps of the apothecial type, but usually not definitely 
cup •shaped, often occur as bright-red expansions at the tips of some of the branches, 
as in species of Clodema, The third type is the crustose type (Fig. 191, B), in which 
the body is a very thin crust entirely adnate to the substratum. Such types may bear 
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apothecia but niorc frequently the fungus fruiting body is a perithecium which is 
visible as a small globose body on the surface. 

Lichens arc of some economic importance. Their growth on bare rock initiates 
the weathering away of such rocks into soil particles, although the process is e.xtremely 
slow. In arctic regions, certain species are very abundant, and because of the lack 
of competition of other plants they become an important portion of the flora, replacing 
as food, for such animals as the reindeer, the grasses of more southern regions. To a 
slight c.vtent lichens are said to be used as food by man in arctic or northern regions 



Fkj. 191. Type.s of lu-hen thalli. A, a foliose thallus, bearing apothecia, and growing on a 
rock: B, a crustosc thallus (white area) inseparable from the rock substratum and bearing 
.small black pcrithecia; C, D, two species of the genus Cladonia, representing the fruticose 
type of lichetj thallus. 

where food is scarce. Dyes of different colors liave been obtained from lichens but 
seldom in eommcrcial quantities. Litmus solution is made by grinding up the plant 
body of Roccella lincloria and c.xtructing the coloring matter, after whicli paper is 
soaked in the neutralized solution and is then known as litmus paper. 

It should be mentioned that the fungi of some lichens are Basidiomycetes, or 
imperfect fungi, ami the other organisms of the association sometimes are auto¬ 
trophic bacteria. 

Summary of Ascomycetes. The Ascomycetes comprise a homogeneous 
group of fungi with the asms as the characteristic feature of the group. 
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Other organs of various types may produce asexual spores termed comdia. 
Asci arise, often in conjunction with a sexual process, as terminal or sub- 
terminal cells of special ascogenous hyphae. In the ascus there is a fusion 
of two nuclei that are not sperm and egg but the descendants of sex nuclei 
or at least are to be regarded as possessing the potentialities of sex nuclei. 
Following fusion in the young ascus, three divisions usually occur, resulting 
in the formation of eight nuclei, each of which usually becomes the nucleus 
of an ascospore. One of the three divisions in the ascus is a reduction 
division. The sporophytic phase of the life cycle is regarded as originating 
with the association ,of two nuclei in the ascogenous hyphae and ending 
with the reduction division following nuclear fusion in the young ascus. 
Many species of Ascomycetes cause destructive plant diseases; a few 
cause diseases of animals; some are of economic importance in ^veral 
commercial processes; a few are edible; many others are of no special im¬ 
portance to man. Finally, various Ascomycetes are found in close rela¬ 
tionship with algae, forming those associations which are usually designated 
as lichens. 

BASIDIOMYCETES 

This is the class of the more conspicuous fungi, including the smuts, 
the rusts, mushrooms, toadstools, bracket fungi, puffballs, and many other 
kinds. It is quite a heterogeneous group; yet its members possess one 
feature in common: all species develop sti*uctures known as basidia, each of 
which usually produces four external spores. Most frequently the basidium 
is club-shaped and, like the ascus of the preceding group, it is the modified 
terminal cell of a hypha. The basidia vary considerably in structure (Fi^. 
201, A-D), some being transversely four-celled, some longitudinally four- 
celled, and many more one-celled. Usually the spores are produced on little 
stalks, known as stezigmata, that elevate the spores slightly above the level 
of the basidium. Spores produced on basidia are known as basidiospores. 

Two rather well-marked groups of the Basidiomycetes may be recognized. 
The lower Basidiomycetes, including the rust and smut fungi, are strict 
parasites for at least a portion of the life cycle, while the higher Basidio¬ 
mycetes, including the fleshy and woody foims usually known as mush¬ 
rooms and toadstools, are usually saprophytic. Members of the foimer 
group have a basidium transversely divided into four cells, while in the 
latter group the basidia are either longitudinally four-celled or one-celled 
(Fig. 201). 

LOWER BASIDIOMYCETES 

Order I. Ustilaginales (Smuts). General Life History and Character¬ 
istics. The smuts, constituting a group of about 400 species, are probably 
as well kno^vn as is any other group of fungi. The diseases they cause are 
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usually referred to as “smut*’ diseases. They receive this name from the 
black, soot-like masses of spores that are produced externally on the living 
host. The mycelium is septate, and during its parasitic existence it is 
found in most cases scattered throughout the host, though disappearing in 
older parts of the plant as it advances into the newer growth. In a few 
cases, as in the smut of com, the mycelium is found only near the region of 
initial infection. In most cases, as in the common smuts of grain plants, it 
is intercellular, but haustoria are said to be developed in certain other 



Fig. 192. Spores and spore germination in smut fungi. A, chlamydosporcs of corn smut; 

C, germination of smut chlamydosporcs and the formation of basidia and bastdiospores; 
Z>» section through a smut ball of Urocy^tis Agropyri^ showing the three fertile central cells 
and the surrounding layer of sterile cells; £?• surface view of smut ball of Sorosporium Ever* 
hartii; section through a leaf of Pkysalis infected by one of the internal smuts, Enlyloma 
auetrale. 

species. In either case, though the host is seldom killed outright, its 
vitality is lowered and often a stunted appearance is evident. Eventually, 
the mycelium begins to mass at definite points and sometimes, as in corn 
smut, breaks out in the form of knobs or “tumors” (Fig. 193). These are 
at first white because of the colorless mycelium. Very quickly the myce¬ 
lium at this point becomes transfonned into a mass of dark-colored spores. 
In the simplest cases, the content of each hyphal cell rounds up internally 
and lays down around it a new cell wall. The spores so foiined soon sepa¬ 
rate as individual units (Figs. 192, A, F\ 194, D, E) or, in some species, 
remain in closely compacted aggregations of as many as one hundred cells 
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each, termed spore baUs (Fig. 192, D, E). The spores are termed chlamy- 
dospores. Owing to their heavy walls they retain their vitality for several 
years, although in most cases they are capable of immediate germination. 
The chlamydospores themselves are usually not able to infect any plant, the 
infection taking place in the stage which follows. 

When the chlamydospores genninate, usually the next spring, they pro¬ 
duce a cylindric germ tube, the basidium, composed of one to four cells, and 
on one or more of these cells the basidiospores are foiined (Fig. 192, B, C). 
The basidiospores are capable of infecting growing plants of the proper 
species by producing a germ tube that enters the tissues, usually through 
the stomata of the host. 

In some species, conidia are also produced on the parasitized host (Fig. 
192, F). Thus as many as three different spore types may occur in the life 
history. In a few species, neither conidia nor basidiospores are present, 
infection taking place by the germ tube produced when the chlamydospore 
germinates, as in one of the common smuts of wheat. 

No sexuality involving functional sex organs is known to exist in these 
fungi. In some species, the basidiospores are known to conjugate in pairs 
before germination, but the signihcance of this process is in question. The 
nuclei of the conjugated spores do not usually fuse at this time, but the 
cells of the mycelium that is formed from such fused spores remain bi- 
nucleate until, in the early stages of chlamydospore formation, fusion takes 
place. In other cases the host may be infected by mycelia from each of two 
uninucleate basidiospores. Cells of these mycelia, if in close proximity, 
unite and establish the binucleate condition which persists until chlamydo¬ 
spore formation. 

There is, therefore, in the life history of most smuts, a binucleate phase 
that originates by cytoplasmic conjugations between certain cells. By a 
simultaneous division of the two unfused nuclei, each new cell that develops 
from these conjugated cells receives two nuclei. By this means the bi¬ 
nucleate condition is maintained in the resulting mycelium. This is 
comparable with the binucleate condition of the ascogenous hyphae that 
was described as a part of the life history of many Ascomycetes (page 451). 
Eventually the descendants of these nuclei fuse when the mycelium develops 
into chlamydospores. This fusion suggests a similar one, described at the 
termination of the binucleate condition in Ascomycetes, in the young 
ascus. If this analogy is a true one, then the two nuclei that initiate the 
binucleate condition may be regarded as the equivalents of sex nuclei, one 
with male the other with female characters. Likendse, the two nuclei 
that fuse in the young chlamydospore would be sex nuclei, since each of 
^em IS a desce^ant of one of the two nuclei of the original fusion cell, 
hollowmg the interpretation given in the Ascomycetes, the binucleate 
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mycelium and the chlamydospore, with its fusion nucleus, would represent 
the sporophytic portion of the life cycle. If, as might be expected, a re¬ 
duction immediately follows this fusion, the resulting germ tube (basidium) 
and the basidiosporcs it produces would be the representative of the 
gametophytic generation, at least in those species where the binucleate 
condition originates from the conjugation of two basidiospores. 


Special Types of Swuts—Economic Importance. Three types of smuts are recog¬ 
nized on the basis of t)ic time of germination of the chlamydosporrs, coupled, of course, 
with the time of infection. These types arc represented by the corn smut, the “loose 



Fig 193. Two ears of corn deformed by corn .smut, the tumors unbroken on the right but 
broken and disseminating spores on the left; insert slmws chlamydospores of corn smut. 


smut” of oats, and the loo.so smut of wheat, ^ach with a different type of life history 
and necessitating the vise of difi'erent control methods. 

In tlie smut of corn {Vstilago Zeae), the smut tumors that may appear anywhere 
on the aboveground portions of the plant arc, at maturity, masses of black dusty 
chlamydos|)ores (Tig. 193). These spores are matured during the summer or fall 
and usually lie dormant on the stalks, in the soil, or in other favorable places, although 
they are capable of immediate germination. In the spring or the following summer, 
they germinate in abundance, the period of germination for difTercnt s|K)res covering 
several weeks of time. The basidiosfwres formevl on tlie resulting basidia are capable 
of producing germ tubes that may infect any growing part of the corn plant. After 
the mycelium so formed grows for a while within the tissues of the host, it begins to 
mass together at definite |)oints and breaks out as the well-known smut tumors. 
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Tlicse arc at first glistening white hut soon Imtoiuc hliiek as tlic chlarnydosporcs arc 
matured. Tlie loss in the I'liited States due to corn smut, in preventing tlie develop¬ 
ment of cars and re<Jucing the vigc)r of the plant, is estimated to amount fre<juently 
to as much as 100 millittn bushels of coni annually. No !i<le<iuate and jiraetical met hod 
of control is known. Sinci' the s|K)res winter over in the .soil and on the fodiler, re¬ 
turning corn to tlic same .soil for two or more years in .succe.ssion places tlie croj) in close 
proximity to tin* source of the infection. Rotation of ert)|)s is, tlierefore, of iin[)of- 
tance in preventing the damage due to corn smut. Tlic use of manui'e from stock fi-d 
on the fodder also tends to increase the disease. 



Fig 194 A, stinking smut of wheat; infected head and the resulting grains on left 'hoalthv 

oats; healthy lioad on left, disea.sed head on riKht D P Snt ■ T' of 

spores o( ,hc stinking smuts of wheat (Tilklia /orfens and r/ 

/oofts'anrr'rrtfrnl;'''"" ‘ho “stinking smuls” of wheat milelia 

loH.r K r ^ ^ ‘I'e smutted (Fie 194 4 C) 

the spores also start growth. F-ach spore produees P'iinted and germinates, 

the basidium (Fig 195) and nrodnen® » -a- germ tube which becomes 

very young seedling. The l>as.d.osix,res These immediately infect the 

as they arc formed. Sometimes its cffects^onVheV tissues 

are very much dwarfed and never come to flowtr^ Ts\h ^ 

and fruiting period, the parasite seems to become ^ ^ blooming 

prevent the maturing of the flowers or may deTtroH^VTu^^^^^^^^ 
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ovaries. The loss in oats is estimated to run as high as 30 per cent of the crop in 
some instances, thougli perhaps more commonly not more than onc-third of this. 
Practically all loss from both of these diseases is preventable e.xcept in extreme cases 
of heavy soil infestation, since it is possible to treat the seed with chemicals that will 
kill the spores lodged on the grain without affecting the viability of the grain. For 
this purpose formalin (formaldehyde) is highly effective for oats smut, the grain being 
sprayetl or si>rinkled with a solution made up of equal parts of commercial formalde- 
hj’dc and water, and applied at the rate of 1 qt. of solution to 50 bu. of seed. The 
stinking smuts of wheat are controlled by dusting the grain with finely ground copper 
carbonate dust, prior to sowing. 
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Fio. 195. A, a gonuinnting chlamydospore of the stinking smut of wheat, with basidiospores 
at the apex of tlic basidium; B, a life-cycle diagram of the stinking smut of wheat and the 
loose .smut of oats. 


The loose smut of wheat (UslUago Tritici) has a still different life history. About 
the time the healthy wheat plants head out, and shortly before they come into flower, 
a survey of almost any wheat field in which preventative measures have not been 
taken will show some smutted plants. These are usually not much or only slightly 
reduced in size as compared with healthy plants, but the head is found to be pushing 
out of the onsheathing leaves as a black powdery mass of chlamydospores (Fig. 194, B ). 
These spores are carried to the healthy heads in flower. Here they germinate, the 
germ tube infecting the ovaries without producing basidiospores. There is no external 
evidence of this infection, except sometimes in the shriveled condition of the grain. 
Within the seed the mycelium lies dormant until planting time. When the enibrjo 
of the seed starts growth, the mycelium again becomes active, growing up through t ic 
plant as new tissues arc formed, and by the time of flowering the head has been de- 
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sti-oyed. From the fact that the mycelium, if present at all, is within the seed at 
planting time, it is evident that seed treatment of the type rccoinmende<l for oat smut 
cannot be effective. An efficient method of control has boon developed, however, 
in the use of liot-water immersions for the wheat seed, the water to be maintained at 
a tempei-ature of 125 to 129“F. for a period of 10 min. This treatment owes its effi- 
cicnev to the fact that the mycelium of the fungus is killcnl at a temperature some¬ 
what lower than that which would injure the embryo of tlie grain. It must be used 
with great cure, however, since a temperature above ISl** will injure the embrj’O, and 
temperatures lower than 123.5® are not efTcctive against the fungus. 

Order II. Uredinales (Rusts). General Charactcnsiics. The term 
“rusts” has long been used to designate a great variety of parasitic or- 
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gamsms that cause brown or rusty spots on living plants, particularly on the 
foliage. Wliile there are many true rusts, at least a thousand American 
species belonging to this order of the fungi, there are also many so-called 
rusts that belong to other groups. The tine rusts agree with the smuts in 
some particulars, especially in being strict parasites and in producing a 
basidium directly from a spore, but they differ in the larger number of 

olamsTnTfer^s “'ki specialized obligate parasites of seed 

Dlants or^ol u Particular species of host 

p ants or on a small group of closely related hosts. This high degree of 

specialization is emphasized by the fact that no one has yet Loceeded in 

growing them m pure isolation cultures on an artiffcial medium 
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As in the smuts, following infection of a host plant by the germ tube of a 
basicliospore, there is produced an internal mycelium ramifying either in 
local areas of host tissue or, as in the case of the so-called systemic rusts, 
pervading the entire plant aboveground, often producing marked dwarfing 
or distortion of the host plant. The mycelium is septate and is both inter¬ 
cellular and intracellular in position. When a hypha enters a host cell, it 
enlarges and often branches into special absorbing organs known as 
haustoria. Wlien this vegetative phase of the parasite is well established, 
the mycelium begins to mass at points beneath the epidermis or, in some 
cases, between the cuticle and the epidermis and soon forms a sorus or 
pustule in whicli spores are produced. 

The tlifferent kinds of spores that a species may possess vaiy in number 
from one to five. If all the spore forms in tlie life cycle are produced on 
one or a few closely related species of host plants, tlie rust is said to be 
autoecious. A large numlier of rusts produce their different spore forms 
on two unrelated sets of host plants. Such rusts are said to be heteroecious. 

The different spore foims that may be present are unlike in form, have 
distinct names, and are produced in different ways. The names of the 
spores and the structures in which they arc produced are as follows: 
pycniospores, or spermatia, produced in structures called pycnia, or 
spermogonia; aeciospores, or spring spores, produced in cup-like structures 
called aecia (singular aecium), or cluster cups; uredospores, or summer 
spores, produced in pustules known as uredinia; teliospores, or winter 
spores, in pustules known as telia; and a fifth kind originating from the 
teliospores and termed basidiospores. 

Not all of these different spore forms are present in eveiy species of rust. 
Any or all of them may l:)e missing except the telial and the basidiospore 
stages. The telial stage is most frequently a resting stage. When a 
teliospore germinates, each of its cells produces a short germ tube, the 
basidium, which becomes transverselj'' four-celled, each cell producing a 
basidiospore (Fig. 198, E). The otlier spores, with the exception of the 
pycniospores, germinate in the usual way, producing an extensive mycelium. 

With such a large number of spore forms and often more than one kind of 
host involved, the completion of our knowledge of the life cycles of these 
plants has been a very difficult yet attractive problem. In this work, one 
kind of spore must be inoculated into or sown upon that plant believed to be 
its other or “alternate” host. If the inoculation results in infection, then 
the problem is at least in part solved, although further sowings on other 
related host plants are often necessary to determine its entire host range. 
The fungus must also be under observation constantly to detect which of the 
five possible spore stages it may possess on all these hosts. Eventually, 
after many such cultures and observations have been made, the facts are 
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fitted together to give the complete life history of the fungus. The details 
of this work will be better appreciated after the student has studied some 
of the rusts in more detail. 

Life Hisiorifs of Important Economic Species. 1. Stem Rust of Wheat 
(Puccinia graminis). Wheat rust, or more properly tlie black stem rust of 
wheat, is, economically, one of the most important plant diseases known. 
Its absence some yeai’s and its great .severity in other yeai-s ai-e usually 
coupled witli certain environmental factors of moisture and temperature, 



Fig. 197 . Puccinin oraminis. black stem rust of wheat. A, tclial stnuc on stem of wheat • li 

ell pu.stule.s on lower surface of barberry leaf; C, barberry leaf 

enlarged to 29I10W aerial pu:»tule2» on lower surface. 

and this has given rise to the idea that these factors are the direct eanse of 
the rust disease. Such is not the case, but the fungus finds in a warm liumid 
climate its best conditions for growth and hence virtual epidemics of the 
rust result, with disastrous effects on tiie wheat crop. 

Tins rust is a heteroecious species producing certain of its spore stages 
on the leaves of he wild barberry plant and othei-s on the wheat plant. 
In the spimg of the year, perhaps in May. there appear on the upper leaf 

>-ddish spots Shtly 

raised above the surface of the leaf. These spots denote the presence 
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the mycelium of the rust fungus, and the colored spots themselves are due 
to the diseased host cells parasitized by this mycelium. Each such spot on 
the barberiy leaf contains small flask-shaped or conical structures (Fig. 
198, -4) formed of fungus mycelium. These are the pycnia. From small 
hyphae that line the inside of each pycnium, small spores, the pycniospores, 
are cut off. These spores were formerly' regarded as not important in the 
life histoiy of the fungus. This stage is followed, in the course of several 
days, by the aecial stage arising from the same mycelium which pro¬ 
duced the pycnia. The aecia appear on the lower surface of the leaf in 
small discolored areas and consist, at maturity, of small open cups im¬ 
mersed in the tissue of the leaf (Fig. 197, B, C), breaking out through the 
epidermis. By this means they release the bright-orange or yellow aecio- 
spores that are produced in chains from the bottom of the cup (Figs. 197; 
198, B). These cups, because of their grouping, are also known as“cluster 
cups.” The spores they carry are not al)lc to reinfect the barberry leaf; but 
if one of them chances to fall on a suitable portion of the wheat plant, it will 
produce a germ tube that may enter the tissue of the wheat through a 
stoma and so start the infection of that plant. 

After the lapse of about two weeks, a third spore stage, the uredinium, 
is formed on the wheat plant by the massing of the mycelium in definite 
spots below the epidermis. From the tips of special hyphae in this struc¬ 
ture, there are cut off, one-celled .spores, the uredospores (Fig. 198, C). 
The.sc gradually push up the epidermis until it bursts and the spores are 


disseminated. Uredospores are one-celled, rough-walled, and orange- 
brown or reddish in color. Consequently, this stage has come to be known 
as the “red rust” of wlieat. The spores produced in this stage spread the 
disease to other wheat j)lants. It is at this stage that weather conditions 
determine whether or not there is to be a sev’^ere epidemic of wheat rust. 
If there has been a very light infection of wheat from the barberry or if 
weather conditions are unfavorable for the germination of the uredospores, 
the further progre.ss of the rust will be retarded. But if infection from the 


barberry has been heavy, owing to the close proximity ot barberry bushes to 
the wheat field, and if conditions are favorable for the distribution and 


germination of the ure<Iospores, the resulting spread will be facilitated and 
an epidemic may result. Other wheat plants become infected by the 
uredospores, and in the course of 10 days or 2 weeks a new crop of uredo¬ 
spores is formed that may repeat the same stage. Consequenth% these 
uredospores are often sj)oken of as “repeating spores.” Ihcy are not 


capable of infecting the barberry. 

Within a short time, further formation of uredospores ceases, probably 
partly as a response to the maturing condition of the host, and from the 
mycelium that has been producing uredospores, or from mycelia originating 
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from iiredospores, a fourth kind of spore, the teliospore, is formed. These 
are heavy-walled, two-celled spores on a conspicuous stalk or pedicel 
(Fig. 198, D) and are dark brown or, in mass, black. This stage has been 
designated the “black-mst” stage. It appears on the wheat stalk as 
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Fio. 198. Puccxnxa fframinj^. A. section through a pycnium; B, section tlirough an aecium 
imbedded in the tissue of a barberry leaf; C, section through a uredinial sorus, with the one- 
celled, rough-walled uredospores born® on slei^der sUlks that arise from a subepidermal 
mycelial complex; D. section through a telial sorus showing the two-celled teliospores on long 
pMi^ls arising from an internal m>'celial complex; B, germinating teliospores; left, both cells 
of the spore germinating; H^ht. onb’ the apical cell germinating; the germ tube has been 

formed™*'^ ® basidiosporo has been or is being 


narrow black areas called son, bursting through the epidermal layers 
(Fig. 197, A). By this time the wheat plant is mature, and further growth 
of the fungus is stopped. The teliospores are, therefore, resting.spores and 

i 1 j winter, remaining in place on the wheat stalk in 

the field or in the stack. 
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With the return of warm weather and warm rains in April or May of the 
next spring, these spores gei*minate. Each cell of the spore sends out a 
short club-like hypha which becomes divided into four cells (Fig. 198, E). 
This hypha is the basidium, and from each of its cells a small stalk is put 
out on which is borne a single spore, the basidiospore. These are wind 
disseminated, but it is not possible for them to infect a wheat plant. If one 
chances to alight on the leaf of a barberry, the germ tube that it produces 
may enter the leaf tissue and, after a short period of growth, the mycelium 
masses beneath the epideimis to foim the pycnia already described (Fig. 
199). 
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Fio. 199. Life-cycle diagram of Puccinia graminie. 


As is the case with most plant parasites, adequate methods of control 
are based on a knowledge of the life history of the attacking organism. 
In northern climates, the black stem rust of wheat cannot perpetuate 
itself more than a single season without both the barberry and the wheat 
plants. Consequently, if either of these hosts is removed from the locality, 
the control of the disease is accomplished. It is a well-known fact, based 
many observations and experiments, that where the wild barberry grows in 
profusion near a wheat field an epidemic of rust is likely to occur, its 
severity being dependent upon climatic conditions; likewise the removal of 
the barberry aids in eradication of the disease. There is some evidence to 
indicate that in portions of southern Texas the winters are mild enough to 
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allow the uredospores to winter over in viable condition and so reinfect 
the wheat again the next spring. If this is true, the barberry is not neces¬ 
sary in the life cycle in that region. Furthennore, some of the uredospores 
are sometimes carried by the wind to states farther north where they are 
able to infect wheat. Even though this may be true, it is still advantageous 
to destroy the common barberry, because in so doing, we tend to reduce 
hybridization of the rust and the production of new strains which are able 
to infect varieties of wheat resistant to established strains, 

2. Apple-cedar Rust. Another rust (Gymnosporangium Juniperi-virginianae) of 
considerable economic importance attacks the leaves and fruits of the apple. This is 
alsoa heteroecious rust producing on the apple its pycnial and aecial stages, and on the 
red cedar or juniper its telial stage. No uredinial stage is present in the life cycle. 
The stages on the apple are somewhat similar in appeurunce to the same stages in 
the wheat rust (Fig. 200, B). In the telial stage on the cedar, conspicuous rounded 
galls, 1 to 5 cm. diameter, arc formed that arc known as “cedar apples." In late 
April or May, following warm rains, there appear on the surfaces of these galls horn¬ 
like outward growths (Fig. 200, A) of a jelly-like consistency, in which are embedded 
the teliospores. These produce the basidia and the basidiospores, and the latter 
carry the fungus to the apple. Here again l>oth host plants are essential for the com¬ 
pletion of the life cycle, and the disease on the apple is easily controlled by removal of 
all cedars from the neighborhood of the orchard, particularly from the side toward the 
prevailing winds. 

3. White-pine Blister Rust. Of recent years a rust knowm as a blister rust (Cro- 
nartium ribicola) of the white pine has become serious. Introduced from Europe, 
probably prior to 1900, it has spread over all of the northeastern United States—a 
region that has always produced the most and the best of the white pine. It is now 
present on related pines in our Western forests and in British Columbia and threatens 
the extinction of all the white pines. It is a heteroecious rust that produces accia 
and pycnia on the white pine and uredinia and tclia on the leaves of currants and 
gooseberries, both wdld and cultivated species (Fig. 2(X), C-E). The method of con¬ 
trol consists in the eradication of the last two hosts from the neighborhood of white- 
pine plantations or forests. This is being done on a large scale in the best of the 
white-pine regions. The cost of keeping such areas free from gooseberries and cur¬ 
rants for the duration of the rotation is said to be 4 to 15 cents per acre per year. 

A large number of other rusts is of considerable economic importance. All of our 
cereal plants have one or more such diseases. They attack our forage crops such as 
clover and timothy; our fruit crops including apples, pears, peaches, and quinces are 
often parasitized by them; on our ornamental plants such as carnations, hollyhocks, 
chrysanthemums, and roses they are not uncommon; beans and asparagus arc at¬ 
tacked by rusts in our gardens; and in the forest they are present on willows, poplars, 
pines, hemlocks, firs, and spruces. 

^ Sexuality and Alternation of Generations. Nothing has been said so far concern¬ 
ing sexual reproduction in these fungi, and until about 1904 it was believed that none 
existed anywhere in the rusts. In 1904, it was discovered that, in the initial de¬ 
velopment of a young aecium, certain celU lying side by side became binucleated. 
There is no nucl^r fusion at this stage, but the two nuclei remain paired in the cells, 
^though intensive researches were directed toward the problem, nothing could be 
discovered as to the origin of these two nuclei, and it was very generally beUeved that 
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the cells in which they occurred were ordinary vegetative cells, but that their nuclei 
had become slightly sexually differentiated, and the binucleated condition resulted 
from the conjugation of two of these cells. 



Fi<i. 200. A-Ii, ap|>Ie-rc<lar rust. a “rodur apj)le** on juniper. This is their appearance 
in Aj)ril or May, when tlio tclial horns bearing the tcliospores are prominent. //, apple loaf, 
lower surface view, showing the aerial stage. C-E, winto-pirie blister rust; C, aecial stage 
on main stem of soedliTig white pine; the orange hliuldory pustules are a conspicuous feature 
of the disease on wliite pine in May; />, telial stage on lower surface of wild goosol>err>' leaf; 
the telial columns appear as brown hairs, as shown in the enlarged photograph in E, 


For many years it has boon a common conception that the pycniospores of rusts 
performed no function in the life cycle. Some regarded them as an iuscxuul type of 
sf)ore that had lost the ability to proi)agatc the species and perhaps was gradually 
being dropped from the life cycle. Others bollevctl them to be degenerate mule 
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gametes that had long since ceased to take an active part in the sexuality of the species^ 
One or tlie other of these views seemed to be necessary, because many experunonts 
had failed to demonstrate that these bodies ever functioned in any way. New evi¬ 
dence has now been uncovered whici. indicates that not only arc they male cells but 
that, at least in some species, the contained nucleus may be a functional gamete nu¬ 
cleus Vftcr the pveniosporcs have been discharged from the pyemum, they come 
into contact with the tips of special hyphae that protrude in clusters through the 
stomata of the leaf near the pycnium. Each pycniosporc nucleus dissolves its way 
through the wall into the cavity of the terminal cell of one of these hyphae. From 
there they migrate down the hyphae, passing through cell walls from cell to cell. 
They have not been followed through all their course, but eventually they are pre¬ 
sumed to be the nuclei which become associated with the nuclei in other hyphal cells 
at the base of the young accium, thus originating the binucleate condition found in that 
region. On the other hand, until the progress of these nuclei can be more definitely 
traced in their passage, it is not safe to draw conclusions. Even though they enter the 
cells of these special protruding hyphae, they still might never reach the region of the 
base of the accium. Similar occurrences are known in certain .\scomyccte fungi. 

The binucleate cells lying at the base of the young accium then proceed to form 
chains of spores that round up and become the aeciosporcs. As each spore coll is 
being formed, the two nuclei of the parent cell divide, the new spore thus receiving 
two nuclei, each of which is a descendant of one of the nuclei in the cells that fused. 
Consequently, the aeciosporcs ai*o binucleate. Likewise, the tcliosixjros are at first 
binucleate. At some time prior to germination of the tcliosporcs these two nuclei 
fuse. This fusion is regarded as the culmination of the sexual process begun in the 
cells at the base of the accium and is, therefore, the equivalent of a fertilization. Upon 
germination each cell of the tcHosporc produces a short hypha consisting usually of four 
cells (Fig. 198, E). This structure is the basidium. One of the divisions of the fusion 
nucleus to form the four nuclei for the four cells of the basidium is regarded ns a 
reduction division to bring the chromosome number back to the lA' stage. Conse¬ 
quently, the usual interpretation placed upon these facts of the life history is that the 
^^binucleate stage, and likewise the fused condition of the nuclei in the teliosporc, con¬ 
stitute the sporophytic (2*V) part of the life cycle. The gamctophytic stage is 
represented by the basidium, the basidiospores, the mycelium they form in the tissue 
of the barberry leaf, and the pycnium with its pycniospores up to the origin of the 
binucleate condition at the base of the aecium. If this is true, we have here a definite 
alternation of generations, different from that of most of the green algae in that the 
bulk of the plant is sporophytic instead of gametophytic. A somewhat similar con¬ 
dition was described for the smut fungi. > * 

HIGHER BASIDIOMYCETES 

General Characteristics. The group known under this name includes 
nearly all of the more prominent fungi such as mushrooms, toadstools, 
and puffballs. They differ from the preceding subclass in several particu¬ 
lars. They form more conspicuous fruiting bodies for the production of the 
spores. The basidia on which the spores are produced do not arise directly 
as a germ tube from a spore, as in the smut and the rust fungi, but are the 
modified terminal cells of an extensive mycelium. In this character the 
basidium corresponds to the ascus of the Ascomycetes but produces its 
spores externally rather than intemaUy. Also, there is no such variety of 
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spores produced w-ithin this group as occurs in the rust fungi. Probably 
in most cases the basidiospore is the only type of spore produced, although 
conidia and chlam 3 *dospores are not unknowm. Furthermore, the basidia 
on which the basidiospores are produced are usually grouped into a definite 
h\’menial layer (Fig. 202, A). \Miile rusts and smuts are parasitic, the 
higher Basidiom 3 'cetes are more uniformh’ saproph 3 'tic. In the proper 
season, the 3 ’ are likel 3 ’^ to be found wherever there is a substratum rich 
enough in organic materials to support them. 

The m 3 ’celium of these fungi is usuall>’ widel 3 ’ dispersed within the 
substratum and in man 3 ' cases is perennial. Frequentl 3 ' it shows peculiar 



Fig. 201. Basidia and mycelium of higher Basidiomycetes. A. a cylindric four-celled basid- 
ium: B, longitudinally septate basidium; C. one-celled and two-spored basidium; D. one- 
celled and four-spor^ basidium; E, t>T>ical mycelium with clamp connections, el; b<u. 
basidium; 6, basidiojipores; at. st^rigmata. 

and characteristic structures known as clamp connections at the cross 
walls (Fig. 201, E). Arising from the germination of a spore, the mycelium 
event uall 3 ’ produces a sporophore that produces spores, and apparently 
the life C 3 'cle in most cases is not more complicated than this. Sporophores 
are initiated b 3 ' the same sort of process that in the rust fungi gives rise to 
sori or pustules, tnz., the massing of the mycelium at definite points near 
the surface of the substratum. This mass of hyphae gradually takes on a 
definite form and emerges to the surface of the substratum. Further 
development depends upon the t 37 )e of sporophore that is to be produced. 

The simplest type of sporophore is sho^Ti by the lower members of 
the group, where it is a flat or more or less cushion-shaped body formed by 
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the massing of the mycelium on the exteraal surface of the substratum 
(Fig. 204, G, H). In such a sporophore the hymenium is likely to be 
spread over the entire free surface of the sporophore. A further stage 
in the evolution of the sporophore shows the hyphae to have grown out in a 
more horizontal plane from the substratum, producing a shelf-like or 
bracket-like sporophore with the hymenium restricted to the lower and 
better protected surface (Figs. 204, /; 205, C). Further specialization 
consists in the production of a stalk or stem (Figs. 204 , A, D-F \ 205, A, 
B, D) which elevates the spore-producing portion above the general level 
of the substratum and results in a better distribution of the spores. The 
common mushroom is an example of this development. A second and 
entirely distinct line of evolutionary development, giving the maximum 
protection to the spores, is shown in development of the puffball type of 
sporophore (Fig. 204, B), in which the spores are protected until they are 
entirely mature and are set free by the collapse of the surrounding pro¬ 
tective tissue. 

The basidia produced by these sporophores are not of a uniform type. 
In one small family they are transversely septate (Fig. 201, A), showing 
relationship with the rusts and smuts; in another they are longitudinally 
septate (Fig. 201, B); but in most of the species they are one-celled (Fig. 
201, C, D), usually producing four basidiospores on as many short, apically 
situated stalks, the sterigmata. The type of basidium produced is used as 
a basis for separating the subclass into orders. Morphologically, distinct 
bodies under the name of paraphyses rarely occur with the basidia, most of 
the elements that have gone under that name being only immature basidia. 

Sexuality in the Higher Basidiomycetes. Definite sex organs are not 
present in any species of this group; yet there has been developed what may 
be looked upon as the equivalent of the sexual process. The cells of the 
mycelium that is produced by the geiinination of a spore eventually 
become binucleate. Apparently, at times, this is accomplished through a 
fusion between two cells of adjacent hyphae, but variations of this method 
are knoum. As a result, the terminal cell of the hypha, like the terminal 
cell of the ascogenous hyphae of the Ascomycetes and like the teliospore of 
the rusts, is binucleate. This terminal cell (Fig. 202, B) becomes the 

basidium. In the young basidium the two nuclei fuse (Fig. 202, C). This 

fusion nucleus then divides twice to form four nuclei (Fig. 202, D, E). 
From the tip of the b^idium, four (usually) minute tube-like proc^ses, the 
young sterigmata, arise, and a small enlargement (Fig. 202, E, F) appears 

enlargements, there passes, through 
the hollow stengma, a small amount of cytoplasm together with one of the 
nuclei from the basidium (Fig. 202, F, G). These terminal enlargements of 
the sterigmata become the spores. The fusion of the nuclei in the basidium 
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is regarded as the final step in the sexual process, and one of the two nuclear 
divisions that follows this fusion is believed to be a reduction division. If 
this is true, a condition similar to that which exists in the rusts is present 
here, and the sporophytic stage wouId.4nclude the binucleate mycelium and 
the young basidium up to the time of the reduction division. 

Economic Importance. M^ishrooms. Perhaps thegreatest single feature 
of economic interest in connection with the higher Basidiomycetes is the 
growing of one or a few species on a commercial scale for use as food. 
France was long the center of this activity, marketing the product both in 
the fresh condition and canned for export. In the United States the 
mushrooms are mostly marketed in the fresh condition, but many are also 



Fig. 202. A, small portion of a hyrnenial layer. Basidium a has matured and discharged 
its spores, leaving the four slender steriginata; basidium b shows immature spore.s; basidium 
c shows four .spores ready for discharge. The .slightly smaller structures between the maturing 
basidia are immature basidia that may or may not produce spores. li. young binucleate 
basidium on the end of a hypha; C, basidium in which the two n^ei have fused; D, basidium 
again binucleate through the division of the fusion nucleus: fif a four-nucleate basidium, 
showing the beginning of .sterigmata; F, basidium with the .spores forming on the steriginata 
and the beginning of nuclear migration through ^he sterigmata; G, basidium with ncarlj' 
mature spores: H, basidium that lias discharged its spores. 

canned. The value of the Pennsylvania-^-own product alone now varies 
from 20 million to 25 million dollars anmially. Most of the American 
product is grown in the vicinity of the larger cities, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, lltd Minneapolis. 

In the United States, Agaricus campestris (Fig. 205, B) and perhaps two 
or three other related species grown in cultivation are practically the only 
ones to be found on the markets. A. campestris is itself a wild species 
and there are in the eastern United States more than 500 other wild species 
that are edible. There is no botanical distinction between mushrooms and 
toadstools, edible and poisonous species occurring in the same family and 
often in the same genus. There is no simple test that can be applied to 
determine whether they are edible or poisonous. The only way of dis¬ 
tinguishing between them is to learn to recognize the different species. On 
the markets of the large European cities, as many as 50 or 60 different 
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species of wild mushrooms are for sale in their season, iiulieatinf? a miicli 
moreextensive and intimate acquaintance with these plants by the populace. 

Tree Diseases and Timber Decays. As previously stated, most members 
of this grovip arc saprophytes; yet iu one way or another several kinds are 
able so to weaken their hosts, if in no other than a mechanical way. as to bo 
of importance from an economic standpoint. Many species grow in-the 
heartwood of living trees (Fig. 203, /i), breaking down the original compo¬ 
sition of the cell walls. This makes the tree more liable to be wind thrown 
and renders the wood useless for lumber. Every fruiting botly growing on a 
tree or log is ample evidence of the presence of an abundant mj'celium 



Fig. 203. Fungi and wood decay. a block of oak wood with the sapwood entirely decayed; 
B, a block of ash wood with the heartwood entirely decayed. The sporophore is shown on 
the upper side of the block. 


within. Other agencies thq^fungi have little or no effect in causing timber 
to decay, as evidenced by the well-known fact that timber immersed in 
water or buried in the soil where the fungi cannot grow because of the lack 
of oxj'gen, or kept in a dry place where there is not enough moisture to 
support fungous life, will last almost indefinitely. This explains why fence 
posts and telegraph poles rot most at the surface of the ground, for it is at 
that point that there is a proper balance between moisture content and 
oxygen supply for the growth of the fungus. Likewise, a wood of high 
resin content does not decay because of the wateiproofing effect of the resin 
The same applies in part, at least, to the use of paint and varnish as well as 
to such wood preseiwatives as creosote, asphaltum, and . other coal-tar 
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Fir.. 204. Different kind.s of higlier Basidiomycetes. A. Hydnum repandum of the toothed 
fungi: B, Lycoperdon oemmalnm. a puffball; C, Crucibulum vulgare. one of the birdVnest 
fungi. Tiie egg-like bodies in the cups contain the spores. D, Dirlyophora Raienelt, a 
stinkhorn fungus; E, Clararta auhccapiloaa. a coral fungus; F, Amanda Caesarea, a gill fungus 
showing the pendent membranous annulus and the well-developed volva at the base of the 
stem - G H types which do not form either pilous or stem but lie flat on the substratum and 
have a smooth hymeuial surface; I. Stereum rameale, a pileate type with smooth lower surface. 
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Fio. 205. Different kinds of higher Basidiomycetes. A, Amaniia phalloides, a poisonous 
mushroom, sliowing the membranous annulus hanging on the stem under the pilous, and with 
a clos^fitting volva at tlie base: R. /liMricH* campestrU. the common mushroom of commerce 
Note the welWevelop^ veil tearing away from the margin of the cap and remaining on the 

Polyponis reraCcolor. a common type of pore fungus: D. Canthareliua 
/tocwsue. a beautiful orange-colored mushroom with imperfectlv developed gills- E pore 
surface of Polyporus versicolor enlarged. Tho spores are produced within theK pores 
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pi'ochiets, although in these cases the substances contain elements that are 
actually toxic to the growth of the fungi. 

Those same wood-decaying organisms must be regarded also as a benefit 
to man. If it were not for them, the trees and the brush that fall in the 
forest would accumulate on the forest floor until the woods would be en¬ 
tirely impenetrable. At the same time, the decay continually adds, new 
elements and compounds to the soil to be used over again. 

Different Kinds of Higher Basidiomycetes. Probably the best known 
group of higher Basidiomycetes is that of the gill fungi (family Agaricaceae), 
which includes the bulk of those commonly known as mushrooms and 
toadstools, in which the sporophore usually consists of a stalk and cap 
(Figs. 204, F\ 205, A, B, D), with the basidia covering the surfaces of leaf¬ 
like plates, or gills, on the lower surface of the cap. These gills vary in 
color in tlifferent species, the color being due to the color of the spores. 
Sometimes the gills are protected for some time previous to the maturity 
of the spores by a veil extending from the margin of the cap to the stem 
(Fig. 205, B). This veil breaks as the sporophore increases in size and 
may remain on the stem in the foirn of a distinct membrane, or annulus 
(Figs. 204, F ; 205, .4, B). In addition, there is sometimes a veil in which 
the entire sporophore is enclosed during the early stages of development, 
and this usually splits and allows the sporophore to emerge, itself remaining 
at the base of the stem as a cup, or volva (Figs. 204, F ; 205, A). There 
are several hundred species in this group in the eastern United States, of 
which less than 25 are known to be poisonous. Most of the common 
poisonous species belong to the genus Amanita. 

Another group (family Polyporaceae) contains the bulk of the more 
conspicuous shelf fungi or bracket fungi (Fig. 205, C, E), in which the 
basidia line numerous tubes that open downward in an even layer on 
the lower surface of the bracket. Some of this group are edible, but 
some are known to be poisonous, though most are of a tough or woody 
consistency. The special importance of the group lies in their ability 
to bring about timber decays. 

The toothed fungi represent another family (Hydnaceae) in which the 
hymenium covers the surfaces of downward-projecting teeth or spines 
(Fig. 204, *4). Few if any of this group are of such consistency as to 
render them edible. The coral fungi (family Clavariaceae), often with very 
beautiful and delicate fruit bodies (Fig. 204, £"), belong also in this senes. 

Still other types of higher Basidiomycetes exist in the group of the puff¬ 
balls (Fig. 204, B) in which the spores are retained internally until fully 
matured, when they can be forced out in the form of a fine dust or powden 
One species, the giant puffball, sometimes reaches a diameter of more than 2 
ft Ail puffballs are edible, but they must be used before the flesh begins 
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to turn dark on the inside, when they sometimes develop a bitter taste. 
More closely allied to this group than to the preceding families arc the 
peculiar bird’s-nest fungi and the stinkhorns. The sporophore of the former 
is in the form of a cup or vase in which are contained small egg-like bodies 
which contain the spores (Fig. 204, C). In the stinkhorns the sporophore is 
typically a cylindrical body at the apex of which the spores are produced 
(Fig. 204, D). These fungi are readily recognized by their bizarre shapes 
and their peculiar and unpleasant odors. Neither they nor the bird’s-nest 
fungi are desirable for food. 

FUNGI IMPERFECTI (IMPERFECT FUNGI) 

In addition to those species of fungi falling properly into the tlirec main subclasses 
of the fungi, there exists a large number of species the life histories of which are in 
doubt, but which arc not known to possess the characteristics that would place them 
in either of the three previously described subclasses. Some of these consist only, 
so far as known, of sterile mycelium, but in most of them asexual spores entirely 
comparable with those (conidia) produced by many of the Ascomycctes are present. 
A few such species, previously referred to this group, are now known to be conidia! 
stages of Basidiomycetes, and many more to be similar stages in the life history of 
Ascomycetes. Perhaps some have lost all connection with other stages, reproducing 
entirely by asexual means. The life histories, so far as known, are, therefore, quite 
simple. The different methods of p«x»ducing spores are shown in Fig. 182. 

The majority of the species of the group arc saprophytes; yet large numbers are 
parasitic, particular!}' on the leaves and fruits of plants, and some arc of great economic 
importance. Because of their importance, many species previously referred to this 
group have been quite thoroughly studied and now are known to be asexual stages of 
Ascomycetes and are so classified. In case of parasitic leaf-inhabiting species, heavy 
infection, with the consequent consumption of elaborated foods and the destruction of 
considerable amounts of photosynthotic tissue, represents a severe drain on the 
vitality of the host plant. Others cause the formation of definite cankers on limbs 
and branches or of spots or rots on fruits, much of which can be avoided by the correct 
use of fungicidal sprays such as Bordeaux mixture and lime sulfur. Still others cause 
degradation of fabrics. Many of the saprophytic forms are among the important soil 
organisms. 



CHAPTER 16 


BRYOPHYTA—LIVERWORTS AND MOSSES 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The division Biyophyta or bryophytes is a small group of terrestrial 
plants numbering 20,000 to 25,000 species. As a group, they have world¬ 
wide distribution, occurring in all climates of the earth from the tropics to 
the subarctic and subantarctic regions, wherever there is moisture enough 
to sustain plant life. While the bryophytes are regarded as terrestrial 
plants, as distinguished from the algae, which are an aquatic group, the 
range of habitat is diverse. At one extreme, they grow in situations where 
they are almost constantly submerged in water; at the other, on dry rocks, 
where the soil is scant and moisture occasional. They are also found in all 
situations between these extremes. In general, however, the plants can 
be said to occur in moist situations, as on damp rocks in ravines, on shel¬ 
tered cliffs and moist soil, and on decaying logs in forests. 

The Plant Body. The plant body of the members of the bryophytes 
is small, attaining in the largest specimens a length of but a few inches. 
Like that of the thallophytes, the plant body is a thallus; yet the thallus 
of the bryophytes shows remarkable advances over that of most of the 
algae. The plant usually grows attached to the soil or other substratum 
by organs known as rhizoids, which are single-celled or multicellufar, 
filamentous structures, the single-celled ones resembling the root hairs ^ 
of higher plants. The lowest type of bryophyte plant body is an expanded 
structure, several to many cells thick, which lies flat on the substratum. 
In many of the higher bryophytes, there is differentiation into a stem-like 
portion and expanded leaf-like structures. These organs however, lack 
the characteristic vascular tissue of stems and leaves. The bryophyte 
plant body is regarded merely as a highly differentiated thallus (Fig. 206). 

The Alternation of Generations. The characteristic alternating gameto- 
phytic and sporophytic phases which originated in the algae are firmly 
established in the bryophytes. The sporophytic phase is much more 
highly developed than in most of the algae and considerable variation in 
the size, structure, and relative importance of the sporophytic structure is 
found in the bryophytes. In the lower orders, the sporophyte is a simple 
structure with little differentiation of tissues, while in the higher orders the 
sporophytic structures are more highly developed, with greater dit- 
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ferentiation of tissues. The sporophyte is always dependent upon the 
gametophytie structures for at least a portion of its food materials. W hile 
the sporophytic phase in general shows an advance over that in th(‘ algae, 
it is the gametophytie phase of the hryophytes that still remains the con¬ 
spicuous one. The gametophyte, though small, is highly developed and 
differentiated and has become well adapted to the terrestrial habitat. The 
gametophyte is the independent structure in the life history. It is at¬ 
tached to the soil and always sup¬ 
plies at least the moisture and the 
mineral food materials from its 
tissues to the dependent sporo¬ 
phytic structures. The gameto- 
phytic structuies not only arc 
highly efficient from a physio¬ 
logical standpoint but show re¬ 
markable development in the 
matter of ase.xual reproduction. 

Many of the hryophytes have 
developed such efficient methods 
of asexual reproduction that they 
approach independence of sexual 
reproduction as a means of in¬ 
crease and distribution. The 
point should be emphasized that 
the hryophytes are the group in 
which gametophytie supremacy 
has been attained. This suprem¬ 
acy is expressed in the highly 
developed and well-differentiated 
gametophytie structures (thallus) 
with adaptations for the terres¬ 
trial or land habit, in the physiologically efficient structures, and in the 
variety and efficiency of the asexual methods of reproduction. 

Classification. The Bryophyta constitute one of the great divisions of 
plants. They differ from the algae and fungi in numerous structural and 
reproductive features. Although many of the marine algae show dif¬ 
ferentiation of tissues and sti*uctui*al complexities, the biyophytes have 
developed these features to a higher degree than most of the algae. The 
production of multicellular sex organs, antheridia and archegonia, during 
the gametophytie phase of the Biyophyta is a higher development than 
is shown by any member of the Thallophyta. The capsule, or spore case, 
of the moss sporophyte with its complex differentiation of tissues and 



Fig. 20G. Conocephalxia^ showing of growtl 
rock- 
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elaborate mechanism of dehiscence also is a stinctural advance over the 
algae and fungi. 

The Bryophyta are divided into two classes each of which is further 
subdivitled into three orders. The general scheme of classification is as 
follows: 

Class 1. Hepaticae, or liverworts. 

Order 1. Marchantiales, or thallose livenvorts. 

Order 2. Jungermanniales, or leafy liverworts. 

Order 3. Anthocerotales, or horned liverworts. 

Class 2. Musci, or mosses. 

Order 1. Sphagnales, or bog or peat mosses. 

Order 2. Andreaeales, or rock mosses. 

Order 3. Bryales, or true mosses. 

HEPATICAE—LIVERWORTS 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The hepatics or liverworts are the lowest of the Brj’ophyta. They 
are found inhabiting damp or wet situations to a much greater extent 
than arc the mosses, but only in rare cases are they entirely aquatic. 
The plant body is always prostrate, or practically so, and varies from 
a flat, dichotomously branched structure in the thallose hepatics to a 
plant with creeping stem and leaf-like expansions in the so-called “leafy 
liverworts.” In all forms, however, including even the leafy types, the 
symmetry is distinctly dorsiventral; i.e., there is a distinct upper or 
dorsal surface and a distinct ventral or lower surface. This is in contrast 
to the radial symmetry of mosses. Rhizoids are developed on the lower 
surface of the plant, except in those few cases where the plant is aquatic. 
These rhizoids are always unicellular structures, another point of con¬ 
trast to mosses which have rhizoids with cross walls. No more than a 
faint trace of conducting system is present in the liverworts, and that 

only in the highest developed species. 

The sex organs are either embedded in the dorsal tissue of the plant 
or are produced on special branches known as the gametophores. Fol¬ 
lowing fertilization of the egg, there is developed a sporophytic body 
which varies in complexity but is always attached to the gametophyte 
and, except in the best developed species, is entirely devoid of chlorophyll 
and, therefore, is dependent upon the gametophyte for its food. In 
the lowest forms, the sporophyte consists mostly of sporogenous tissue, 
but within the group there occurs a progressive sterilization of potentially 
sporogenous tissues, until in the highest foims the spores arise only Rom 
a limited amount of tissue, the remainder either assisting in the nutrition 
of the spore-producing cells or aiding in the dissemination of the spores. 
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The liverworts have numerous methods of vegetative multiplication. 
Fragmentation of the branching thallus may occur in most species Buds 
of simple, though multicellular, structure are frequently formed among 
liverworts. These buds are produced on the gametophytic structures and, 
although differing structurally from the single-celled spores formed m the 
algae and fungi, they serve the same purpose. They are a means by which 
a plant may be multiplied during its vegetative stage. 


ORDER I. MARCHANTIALES.—THALLOSE LIVERWORTS 

The order Marchantiales constitutes a group of widely distributed plants 
generally inhabiting moist locations. Some species, however, grow in 
exposed situations that are dry at certain seasons of the year although 
moist at others. Liverworts usually develop a flat, branching thallus, or 
gametophyte, 1 to 4 in. long, and often with conspicuous lobes. Because 
of the fancied resemblance of the thallus to the mammalian liver, these 
plants have been called liverworts, or liver plants. The Marchantiales 
show variation in size and structural development of the thalli. Ihey 
are usually simple in form and structure with very little cell difTcrentiation. 
In others, the thallus is differentiated into an epidermis, chlorophyll¬ 
bearing cells, and possibly some storage tissue. Although not universally 
found, air chambers in the thallus may be present and often are well 
developed with pores in the epidermis that function in the exchange of 
gases, especially oxj’^gen and carbon dioxide. 

The sporophyte of the Marchantiales is a small inconspicuous body that 
is relatively simple in structure. Within the group, sporophytes vary in 
size and differentiation of tissue. While the sporophytes of the Mar¬ 
chantiales show an advance over those of green algae, they still are rela¬ 
tively simple structures. Higher development is attained in other orders 
of the Biyophyta. 

Marchantia and Related Forms—Family Marchantiaceae. The 
membei’s of this family are terrestrial plants of thallose form. The flat, 
lobed thallus growing prostrate, with the ventral side attached to the 
substratum, is one of the characteristics of this group of liverworts. The 
gametangia are generally produced on gametophores, highly modified 
branches of the thalli, usually differentiated as to sex. In the related 
plants that do not have gametophores, the sex organs are developed in 
groups on slightly raised portions of the thalli. 

The members of the family Marchantiaceae differ from other livenvorts 
in the structural development of the sporophyte. A well-developed foot, 
a short stalk, and a capsule with elaters, produced among the sporeforming 
cells, or sporocytes, characterize the sporophyte of the Marchantiaceae. 

The Gametophytic Phase. The gametophytic phase has its origin in the 
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maturation of the spores. The spores are the first structures of the 
gametopliyte. Upon germination, each spore develops a germ tube, a short 
filament of cells which, by growth from an apical cell, soon broadens 
out into the thallus. 

The thallus is a dichotomously branched structure with dorsiventral 
symmetry. It increases in size by growth from one or more apical cells. 
The apex of each branch of the thallus is more or less notched and at the 
base of each notch an apical cell is located. In Marchantia the mature 
thallus attains a length of 2 or 3 in., and in other genera of the Marchan- 
tiaceae it may be even larger. Rhizoids attach the thallus to the sub¬ 
stratum. These are single-celled, hair-like structures that originate from 



riliroids. {Draicings by Edna S. Fox and Elsie .U. ^fcDo^lalc.) 

the outer cells of the lower surface of the thallus. In many of these 
structures the inner surface of the wall is smooth, but in others it is rough¬ 
ened by wart-like or finger-like projections into the cell cavity. These 
projections may even extend nearly across the cavity, but they are never 
complete partitions. Thin leaf-like scales also occur, on the underside of 
the thallus, particularly along the midrib (Fig. 207). 

The upper part of the thallus is covered by a layer of well-defined 
epidermal cells, which usually contain chlorophyll, and is provided with 
pores or openings. Each pore is surrounded by a group of modified 
epidermal cells. The number and arrangement of these cells vary con¬ 
siderably in the different genera of the family (Fig. 208). In some they 
are almost suppressed, while in others there is an elaborate equipment of 
these cells. The genus Marchaniia occupies an intermediate position m 
this respect, having several tiers of these cells arranged in the form of a 
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definite chimney. Although these cells may be called guard cells, seldom 

do they regulate the opening of the pores. 

Internally, the thallus body is divided into two regions. 1 he o\\ei half 
or more of the thallus consists of compactly arranged, thm-walled paren¬ 
chyma cells which probably serve as storage cells. These c(>lls have little 
chlorophyll. The space between this region and the upper epidermal 
layer is divided into definite compartments separated by erect <-olumns of 
cells supporting the epidermis. Each compartment opens to the outside 
through a single pore described above. Within these compartments are 
produced loosely arranged chlorophyll-containing cells. In Marckanlia 



Fig. 208. Structural features of the thallus of members of the Marchaiitiales. A, cross 
section through thallus of Marchantia; a, opening of air pore; c, cpidortnis; p« plastids; rh, 
rhisoids; B, apical region of an archogonial head, showing origin of air chambers, a; C, and D, 
air pores; C in Fimbriaria and Z) in Ploffiochasfna. 


these cells are in the forai of branched filaments originating from the 
floor of these cavities. The loose arrangement of these cells and the 
presence of pores facilitate gaseous exchange for respiration and photo¬ 
synthesis (Fig. 208, A). 

Asexual multiplication may occur by fragmentation. The growing tips 
of the branching thalli continue development, while the central, basal 
portion decays, finally separating the branches. In certain genera, as in 
Marchantia and Lunularia, special asexual reproductive bodies called 


gemmae are produced. The^ gemmae, or buds, are formed in small 
cupules on the upper surface of the thallus (Fig. 207). Some investigators 
believe that these cupules are in reality specialized air chambers. Each 
cupule has an elevated margin and the buds, or gemmae, are produced on 
short stalks attached to the bottom of the cupule. The gemmae originate 
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from single cells arising from the superficial layer of the bottom of the 
(•u])ule. Ry a series of transverse walls, followed by vertical walls, a thin 
plate-like structure is formed. The bud at maturity is a few layers of cells 
in thickness and notched on two opposite sides. In each notch there is 
found an apical cell which is capable of continuing the growth of the bud 
when it is suitably placed for growth. These buds are green in color and 
are held erect by their short stalks. When they fall on the soil, they grow 
into new thalli. This is a method of rapid multiplication. 

Sexual ReproducHon. A distinguishing feature of the members of the 
Mareluintiaceae is the tendency to produce the sex organs in groups. 
In some genera of the Marchantiaceae, the sex organs are merely grouped on 
the thallus. In others, they are grouped in specialized structures called 
receptacles. The receptacles are, accor<ling to the genera, either sessile 
oi’ stalked. The stalked receptacles are called gametophores (Fig. 207). 

rather clearly defined evolutionary series of forms can be arranged 
from those forms which have the sex organs merely grouped on the thallus 
to tho.se with stalked gametophores. Tho.se genera having the more 
sessile arrangements are regarded as the lowest forms and those having 
the more highly specialized branches, other things being equal, the higher 
forms. 

Marchanlia produces highly specialized archegonial and anlheridial 
gametophores which are produced on distinct thalli. The male and 
female ijlants may be distingui.shed by the characteristics of their gameto- 
phores. The gametophore consists of a stalk bearing an expanded, lobetl, 
disk-like upper part, the receptacle. The receptacles are provided with 
several apical cells. In the archegonial receptacle, these are located 
between tlie long finger-like projections, and in the anthcridial receptacle, 
in the notches of the margins of the characteristic tlisk. Ihe sex organs 
an* developed in each case from the segments ol the apical cells produced 
on the upper or dorsal surface of the receptacle. 1 he antheridia remain 
on the upper side, but in the female receptacle, the growing points are 
pushed underneath by the rapidly enlarging c('lls of the upper part of the 
structures, and therefore the archegonia are forced to the underside of 
the receptacle. The archegonia are protected from excessive evaporation 
by the presence of thin layers of protective tissues or scales hanging from 
the vmderside of the branches of the receptacles and covering the young 
archegonia. At maturity, the archegonia are pendulous on the underside 

of the receptacles. 

The. Sex Organs, or Gamelangia. The sex organs, or gametanpa, 
of the jNfarchantiales arc essentially alike in all genera. Both antheridia 
and archegonia originate from superficial cells derived from segments of 
the apical cell near the tips of the thallus or, in the higher foims, near the 
growing points of modified branches (Fig. 208, B). 
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At maturity, the antheridium, or microgametangium, is an ovoid 
structure supported by a short multicellular stalk. In transverse section 
it appears circular. Structurally the antheridium consists of an outer 
wall of sterile cells and an inner fertile mass of small cubical cells known as 
the spermatogenous tissue (Figs. 209, A-G; 213, A). Each cell of this 
tissue divides diagonally forming two, and from each of these a minute 



Fig. 209. Development of the sox organs of the Marchantialos. A-Fy anthcridia of Riccia; 
H-N, archegonia of Marchaniia; A-Ey young stages in anthoridial dovolopincnt; Fy final 
division to form the sperm cells; (?• mature sperms; H-Ly young stages in archogonial dovolop- 
ment; My older archegonium; Ny mature archegonium. 


biciliate sperm, or microgamete, is developed. At maturity, the wall of 
the antheridium ruptures, and the sperms are free to swim to the arche¬ 
gonia. In Marchantia the antheridia are produced in large numbers, the 
older ones toward the center and the younger ones toward tlie margins of 
the disk-shaped receptacles. The surrounding vegetative tissue on the 
surface of the antheridial receptacle builds an overgrowth which makes the 
antheridia appear to occur in depressions. 

At maturity, the archegonium, or macrogametangium, is a flask-shaped 
structure. It has an enlarged basal portion, the venter, a long neck, 
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and a short stalk attaching the organ to the thallus. The venter of the 
arcliegonium contains the egg, or macrogamete, and a ventral canal 
cell. The neck consists of a central row of cells, and the surrounding neck 
wall cells. The upper part of the neck is made up of specialized cap cells 
(Figs. 209, H-N; 213, B). Both venter and neck are circular in trans¬ 
verse section. When the arcliegonium is mature, the neck canal cells and 
the ventral cell disintegrate, the cap cells come off, and a canal is opened 
from the tip of the neck to the egg cell in the venter. The spei-ms move 
through the liiiuid formed from the disintegration of the neck canal cells. 

Mature archegonia are frequently found in young receptacles before 
much elongation has occurred in the stalks of the gametophores. This 
location, together with the habitat of these plants, explains the ease with 
which the sperms reach the archegonia after their release from the an- 
theridia. The liverworts all grow in situations where at times there is 
sufficient water to serve as a medium through which the sperms reach the 
Pgirs. t'nder greenhouse conditions, with just the ordinary watering 

of the plants, fertilization generally occui-s. f.' 

Synfjamy, or Fcrtilizalion. The sperms, or microgametes, may he 
attracted by chemicals given off by the archegonium. Frequently scveial 
of these microgametes penetrate the neck of the archegonium and reach 
the venter, but noiTnally only one of them unites with the egg, or macro¬ 
gamete (Figs. 209, G; 210, .4). Fach gamete carries the 1 N number, or 
haploid complement, of 8 chromosomes. Their union brings l^e 2.V 
number, or diploid complement, of U> chromosomes into the nucleus of the 

' The Sporophylic Phase. Fertilization initiates the diploid phase of the 
life cvclc With union of gametes, the zygote, or first cell of the sporophijtc, 
is formed. It also results in an activation or physiological stimulation 
that expresses itself in the growth and further development of that struc¬ 
ture Compared with the usual condition in most green algae, there is 
considerable development of diploid tissue following fertilization 

The development of the young sporophyte, sometimes called the em¬ 
bryo, proceeds from the growth of the single-celled zygote. The hrst 
division of the zygote is transverse to the vertical axis of the archegonmm 
and the resulting cells give rise to different parts of the sporophyte The 
outer of the two cells develops the capsule, containing the spore-hearing 
ti,ssue and the inner one forms the nutritive portions of the sporophyte 
the foot and stalk. Further development of the embryo proceeds at first 
bv mitotic divisions, which first form four and then eight cells. Later 
divisions produce cells in irregular formation. As the young cm lyo 

develops, it elongates vertically (Fig. 210). 

The development of an embryo in the bryophytes and other plants 
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has been regarded by some botanists as an important evolutionary ad¬ 
vance over the algae and fungi. This development has been made the 
basis for the establishment of a proposed new division, the Embryophyta, 
in the classification of plants. According to this scheme tlie Embryophyta 
include the bryophytes and all plants regarded as higher on the .scale of 
evolution. While some botanists regard the Embryophyta as a valid 
division of the plant kingdom others think a division based on the de¬ 
velopment of the embryo has little significance. They point out that many 
thallophytes develop early stages that may also be called embryos and 
therefoix? cannot be excluded from the Embrj'ophyta. 
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Fio. 210. Stagers in devolopiucnt of sporophyle of Marchaniia, A, fertilization of egg by 
sperm: young zygote: C and^, early stoges in divi:>ion of young sporophyle; E, multi¬ 

cellular sporophyle, showing difTeretitiation of potential sporogonous und sterile tissue; 
F, mature sporophyto. 


The sporophyte developing from the zygote is retained in the venter of 
the archegonium during its embryonic stages. The foot portion of the 
sporophyte is attached to the archegonial receptacle, and as the young 
sporophyte develops, the venter of the archegonium enlarges and for a 
considerable time entirely envelops the embryo. The old archegonium 
IS at this stage called the calyptra (Fig. 210, E). Eventually, by elonga¬ 
tion of the stalk, the capsule is pushed through the calyptra, which re¬ 
mains at the base, around the foot. 

The Mature Sporophyte. The mature sporophyte is ellipsoid, only a few 
milhraeters long. Stiaicturally it consists of an expanded foot, a short, 
relatively thick stalk, and a spore case, or capsule. The sporophyte is 
pendulous from the female receptacle to which it is attached by the anchor- 
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like foot. The foot and stalk show only slight differentiation of tissues. 
The capsule contains the spore-bearing tissues and numerous sterile 
elongated cells, forming elaters. The tissues of the capsule are the most 
highly differentiated in the sporophyte. For a while, after emerging from 



h jlMG. 211. DiaKrammatic representation of the life cycle of the bryophyte .yfarchantia 


tlic calyptra, the sporophyte may be slightly green, but at full maturity it 

is Yellowish in color and dependent upon the old gametophytic thallus for 
% 


ts nutrition. 

Tlie capsule is an ovoid structure at the distal end of the sporophyte. 
t has a wall consisting of a single layer of cells, surrounding the spore- 
)earing tissues, and is the most highly differentiated portion of the sporo- 
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Summary of the Marchantiales. The complete life history of a liverwort 
consists of two distinct alternating phases, the gametophytic and the 
sporophytic. These phases differ in their manner of origin, their chromo¬ 
some numbers, their structure, and in the degree of their physiological 
jnd'‘pendence. They are both essential, equally important, and the two 
make a unit life cycle. 

During the gametophytic phase, all structures of the gamete-bearing 
plant, or gametophyte, have the haploid number of chromosomes. The 
structures formed during the gametophytic phase are the meiospore, which 
is developed following meiosis, and the thallus with all its parts, which 
grrws from the germinating meiospore. As the thallus reaches maturity, 
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Fig. 213. Reproductive structures in Ricda. A. mature anthoridium; R. mature arche- 
Bonium; C. mature sporophj-te embedded in gametophy tic tissues. 


the sex organs or gametangia are formed. Gametes produced in the sex 

organs, sperms in the antheridia, and eggs in the archegonia are the last 
structures developed by the gametophyte. 

Vnim of the gametes during fertilization initiates the sporophytic phase 
wUh the zygote its first ceU. The cmbiyonic, or young, stages of the sporo- 
phyte are developed through growth and division of the zygote. Sporo- 
phytes of the Marchantiales vary in form and complexity, but they are all 
relatively sunple structures. As they grow, sporogenous tissue is formed 
m the capsule of the sporophyte. Finally, numerous sporocytes develop 
nm^T^ <=>>-romosomes from the diploid to the haplM 

meiotic divisions 

a quartet of meiospores is formed from each sporocyte. This initiates a 
^ gametophytic phase with the meiospore as its first cell. A regular al 
^.mation of chromosomes from the haploid to L diploid nuXt at 
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companies the alternation of structures during the gametophytic and 
sporopliytic phases. The periodic occurrence of syngamy and meiosis 
in the life cycle keeps the haploid and diploid chromosome numbers in equili¬ 
brium during the alternating phases. 

ORDER II. JUNGERMANNIALES—LEAFY LIVERWORTS 

Tlio menil)Oi‘s of t he onl«T JuiiporniJUiuiaU'S may be found growing on damp soil and 
rock.s or on decaying U)gs. Some forms are ejiipliytic on tree trunks in damp forests. 
Decaying h)gs along the banks of streams are fi‘(“(iuently completely covered with the 



Fig. 214. VcEctativc structures of thalloso Jungermaimialcs. A, Pallarxcinia; B. Sym- 
phynguna. 


leafy forms, recognizable by their unusually elaborate and delicate thalH, resembling 

lacework. , ^ i *i „ 

The Jungermanniale.s arc subdivi<led into (wo groups, the Anacrogynae and he 

Acrogynae. The Anacrogynae are charactciized by the development of thc.archc- 

gonia on the dorsal surface of the thallus, never at the apex. Correlated with this 

position of the archegonia is the thallose type of plant body which is not cligracteristic 

of the order a.s a whole (Fig. 214). The .Verogynae are characterized by the^^develop- 

.„o„t of ( 1.0 u, clK.gonia ;.t .l.o ap,-. of tlu- timllus. Co.-rolatcd ,vllh tins “ ^ 

archegonia i.s the foliosc type of plant l..nly. In this group the thallus is deeplj lobed, 

forming leaf-iiko structures on a cm.tral axi.s. and it is from this group that the common 

name of the order “leafy liverworts” is derived (Fig. 215, /I). 

With reference to other liverworts, the iK.sition of the Jungermanniales can best 
be represented l.v considering them as a group of plants paralleling the members of 
the ISfarchantiales but emphasizing different tendencies in the evolution and develop- 
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ment of the gametophytc and showing a more highly developed sporophyte. The 
gametophyte is charucteristicully elaborate in form. The elaborate kjify form is 
correlated with a simjile internal structure and but slight ti.ssue difforontiation. 
Those two featuios me in sharp contrast to the situation in most members of the 
Marchantiales. which liave thalli very simple in form but with considerable com- 
plexity of structure and tissue differentiation. 



Fig. 215. Structural features of Cephalozia. a member of the foliose Jungermannialos. A. 
plant shomng so-called leaves, enlarged above, stem, rhizoids. and capsule arising above 
involucre, on a branch; capsule showing appearance after dehiscence; C, deUil of capsule, 
the upper figure indicating spore dispersal. 


The thalli of the Jungermanniales show the evolution and development of a di¬ 
versity of form ranging from a slender ribbon-like thallus similar to that of Riccia 
and the smaller genera of the Marcbantiaceae to delicate, elaborately lobed 
structure presenting the appearance of leaves attached to a central axis (Figs. 214, 
215). Almost all gradations in indentation of margins occur. In fact, an evolutionary 
senes m the development of form m these genera can be arranged. The leafy thalli 
sometimes resemble the plant bodies of some of the creeping mosses. Close examina- 

Tni leaf-like structures of liverworts are attached to two 

opposite sides of the stem and that the thallus is really dorsiventral in symmetry. 
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In the mosses, on the other hand, the leaf-like organs are arranged around the stem 
with the symmetry radial rather than dorsiventral. 

The mature anthcridia and archegonia in general resemble those of the members 
of the Alarchantiules, differing only in certain minor respects. The anthcridia are 
usually splierical structures borne on comparatively long stalks. The archegonia are 
typical flask-ahape<l structures but usuallj’ more massive than the corresponding 
structures of Marchantiales (Fig. 216, .-1, B). The details of development of the 
antheridia of the Jungermanniales differ from those of the Marchantiales, but the 
development of the urchegonium in the two orders is quite similar. 

The sporophyte structure of the Jungermanniales is, in general, very much more 
elaborate than that of the Marchantiales. At maturity it consists of the foot, the long 
flexuous stalk, and an oval capsule (Figs. 215, B, C\ 216, H). 



Fig. 210. Some htructural details of members of the Jungermanniales. A, archegonium of 
Pellia; B. archegonium of Ponlla; C and D, fertilization stages and, E, first embryonic 
division in Sphacrocarpus; F, young sporophyte and, G, older sporophyte of Sphaerocarpu$: 
H diagrammatic representation of elaterophore of sporophyte of Aneura; I, spore mother 
ceils and elater from Aneura; J and K. spores of Pellia germinating; L, apical cell of Porclla 
and, of Pellia. 

The structure and manner of dehiscence of the capsule of the sporophyte are char¬ 
acteristic of most genera of the order. The elatei-s arc attached to a structure called 
the elaterophore, which is a mass of sterile tissue of varying size located in the tip of 
the capsule (Fig. 216, H). The capsule wall naturally and regularly opens along four 

longitudinal lines of dehiscence and at maturity breaks into four valves (Fig. 215). 
This regular method of dehiscence is also a feature in contrast to the capsule of the 
Marchantiales which opens mregularly. 

ORDER III. ANTHOCEROTALES—HORNED LIVERWORTS 

The order Anthoccrotales represents a very small group of liverworts consisting 
of three genera, viz., Anlhoceros, Megoceros, and Notolhijlas. The latter two are 
tropical. Anlhoceros, the only genus found in temperate regions, usually occurs on 
very moist clay banks, frequently along hillside roads whore the clay is “seepy. 
There is some question as to the i>osition of the order taxonomically, but it is con- 
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The conspicuous part of the moss plant consists of the more or less erect 
stem which l)ears expanded leaf-like structures. Root-like strands, known 
as rhizoids, anchor it to the suhstratum. The leafy stems are scientifically 
known as the gametophores because they bear the sex organs and the 



^ s^rophyte in the Anthocerotales. A-C, AtUhoceros; A and 

drawer 1 canal; B and C show sporogenous tissue; D, somewhat diagrammatic 

drawing of sporophyte of Notolhylas with tetrads in sporogenous region. K^ammaiic 


gametes. After fertilization, the sporophyte is developed at the apex or 
on the side of the gametophore. 

The outstanding stnictural features which distinguish mosses from 
hverworts are the alga-like protonema which develops from the spore, 
the radial symmeto^ of the leafy stems, and the elaborate capsule pro- 
duced on the mature sporophyte. The mosses are divided into three 
orders, the Sphagnales, the Andreaeales, and the Bryales. The first and 
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the last of these are the best known and are considered in some detail in the 
following pages. 


THE ORDER SPHAGNALES 

General Features. The order Sphagnales contains the single genus Sphagnum, 
the bog or peat moss, which is represented by several hundred species of world-wide 
distribution. These mosses grow only in moist situations. Their favorite habitat 
is an old pon<l or lake where, in many cases, growth of the Sphagnum is the primary 
cause of the filling up of such bodies of water. Sphagnum bogs are very interesting 



I'lc. 220. A, young, tliallose gametophyte of Sphaanum with rhizoids and bud from which 
the erect gumetophore may arise; B, sporophyte. {Drawings by Laura K. IVilde.) 


ecologically since the elimination of many of the more usual types of plants by the 
acidity and other unfavorable characteristics of the bog results in the development of 
unusual plant jissociations. 

Sphagnum is of considerable commercial importance. Peat, used for fuel in some 
regions, is composed of carbonized Sphagnum and its bog-plant associates. Sphagnum 
is gathered and dried and, upon remoistening, is extensively used for packing living 
plants for shipment. Certain species of the genus, on account of their superior 
absorptive powers, are used for surgical dressings in hospitals. 

The structural features of Sphagnum, some of which resemble the liverworts, and 
others the higher or true mosses, indicate that Sphagnum occupies an evolutionary 
IK)sition somewhere between these two groups of bryophytes. 

The Gametophytic Structures. UiK>n germination, the spore produces a very 
short filament which eventually forms a branched thallus body resembling that formed 
by some of the liverworts (Fig. 220, A). By budding, the thallus body forms erect 
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branching structures whicli, upon maturity, liccome the gumetoi)hores an<i are the 
recognized “Sphagnum plants” (Fig. 221). These resemble the similar structures of 
the true mosses (Bryales). The gametophores consist of a central stem-like axis with 
numerous branches which are covered with leaf-like expansions. The branches of the 
gametophores are of two kinds, short erect branches, which, clustered near the apex, 
form a sort of rosette, ami long pemlant structures, which fall gracefully around the 
stem (Fig. 221). The short erect branches produce the sex organs. Sphagnutn 
plants arc either monoecious or diooclous; but even when })oth kinds of sex orgons are 
on the same gametophoro, the anthcri<lia aiul archrgonia arc produced on separate 
branches. 



Fig. 221. Plant of Sphagnum with 
both gamotophyte, and sporo- 
phyto* sp. 



Fio. 222. Structural features of Sphag¬ 
num. .4, surfure view nml W. transverse 
view of roll structure in louflike organs. 
{Drawing by John Shuman.) 


The stem, branches, and leaves of the gamelophore have a rclutivelv complex 
structure which varies with the different species (Fig. 223, /, J). The stems and 
branches consist of a central mass of tissue and an outer region. The cells of these 
two regions are differentiated, those of the central portion being elongated in the 
vertical direction. The leaf-like structures are made up of two kinds of cells, large 
hyaline colls, often with conspicuous thickenings and large pores, and continuous 
chains of small c ongated cells which contain the chloroplasts (Fig. 222). When a 

T . loaf IS magnified, the small cells appear in a reticulate formation in the 
leaf structure with the large hyaline cells occupying the “meshes” of the network. 
The absorptive propor^ties of Sphagmim are probably to be attributed to the water¬ 
holding power of the hyaline cells of the “leaves” 

The antheridia at maturity are apherical bodies' borne on long stalks and located 
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on the short erect branches in the axils of the so-called leaves (Fig. 223, A-G). The 
sperms are elongated, spirally curved structures and are biciliate. The archegonia, 
which in general resemble those of Marchantia, are produced on the ends of the erect 
branches; at maturity they are relatively large structures with stalk, long neck, and 
massive venter. The egg cell is relatively small and of about the same size as the 
ventral canal cell, whicli it greatly resembles (Fig. 223, H). 

The Sporophytic Structures. The sporophytes of Sphagnum are generally regarded 
as of rare occurrence. Their scarcity probably results from the infrequency of fer¬ 
tilization, which in turn appears to be correlated with the water level in the bogs 
where Sphagnum grows. When found, the sporophytes are generally located on 



Fig. 223. Some structural feattiro.s of Sphagnum. A and B, apical colls; (’--F, .stages in 
development of young antherklia; G, mature antheridium; H. mature arcljegonium; I, longi¬ 
tudinal, and, ./, tran.sverse, section of stem, showing slight differentiation in tissue. ((?, /, 
and J dratvn by Helen D. Hill.) 

plants growing in clumps upon little knolls or hummocks in the bog or perhaps in 
depressions. The water level may be cither too high or too low for the sperms to 
reach the archegonia. Investigators have secured abundant sporophytes by arti¬ 
ficially applying the sperms to the female plants at the time when the eggs are mature 
within the archegonia. 

The zygote, formed by the union of the sperm with the egg, develops into the 
sporophyte, which eventually produces the spores by the maturation processes. The 
mature sporophyte is small, consisting of a spherical capsule, dark brown or black in 
color, a very short seta or stalk, and an expanded foot, which servos to attach the 
sporophytic structures to those of the gametophyte (Figs. 220, H, 221). The gio«th 
of the pseudopodium, or false foot, a gamctophytic structure, elevates the sporopli>'te 
above the apex of the branch which bore the arehegonium containing the egg. »e 
pseudopodium is an outgrowth of the apex of the branch and is a jwrtion of the haploid, 
or gamctophytic, structures. The dome-shaped spore laj’cr, or archesporium, forme 
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Summary of the Order Bryales. The mombers of the o.-der Bryules 
have numerous methods of vegetative multiplication and well-developed 
methods of sexual reproduction. The gametophytes are rather lughly 
organized structures with numerous means of asexual reproduction. 
The plants live under various ecological conditions in many different kinds 
of habitats. The sporophytic structures are also highly developed and 
fairly complex. The elaborate mechanism of tiehiscence of the capsule is 
the outstanding feature of sporophytic structures. As in the liverworts, 
the complete life cycle of a moss consists of two distinct phases, the haploid 
gametophytic and the diploid sporophytic phase, which regularly alternate 
during the life cycle. The fii-st cell of the gametophyte, the meiospore, 
gives rise to the protonema. The gametophores, generally recognized as 
the moss plants, develop from the protonemata and in turn produce the 
gametes, sperms, and eggs in the anlheihlia and archegonia. 1 lie zygote 
formed at sjmgamy is the fii*st cell of the sporophyte. From this the 
mature sporophyte is formed. The parts of the sporophyte arc foot, stalk, 
and capsule. 


The Phylogenetic Position of Bryopbyta. Giou|>.s of phuits, umloulUctlly related 
as arc the orders of tlio bryophytos, arc diRaMilt to place on a dofinito scale of <lcvclop- 
mont. This iwint is made clear if an attc^mnt is made to list the orders and fainilios of 
the bryophytes according to their <lcgrec development. Kach order ha.s a<lvanced 
in certain structural features and perhaps laggctl behind in others. The lower lueiu- 
bers of the Jungennaiitiiales have wcdl-dcveloped eaixsides in the sixirophytic phase 
but exceedingly simple thalli in the gametophyt ic pha.se. The liighcr Jungermanniales 
have developed elaborate form in the thalli but little differentiation of tissue in those 
structures. The development in the Murchuntialcs has been toward differentiation 
of tissue in the thalli. With the differentiation of tissue in the thalli of the membc»‘s 
of the Marchantialos arc associated relatively simple sporophytic structures. While 
the true mosses have developed l>oth advanced gametophytic and siwrophytic struc¬ 
tures, Sphagnum has retained an extremely simple liverwort type of thallus. 

The origin of brj'ophytes is obscure, but it is pi-obable that they evolved from some 
algal stock. A few fossil bryophytes have been found in Paleozoic rocks and there is 
evidence that the lines of liverworts and mosses have been distinct since Carbonif¬ 
erous times. Fossil bryophytos have been found in the rocks of the Pliocene epoch 
of the Tertiary period and from recent glacial deposits. Many of these fossil forms 
indicate close relationship with living liverworts and mosses. The BryophytA appear 
to occupy a position somewhere between the ulgac and the vascular plants with little 
evidence of close relationship to either group. The development of multicellular sex 
organs, especiallj* the archegonium, su^csts a position closer to the vascular plants 
than to the algae. The division Bryophyta, as a group, may perhaps be best con¬ 
sidered as divergent from the main phylogenetic line, and it seems unlikely that any 
group of living bryophytos can be regarded as ancestors of any of the vascular plants. 

ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS 

Sporophytic and G^etophytic Generations. In discussing the life 
histories of plants, it is helpful to keep distinctly in mind that the life 
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histor>' is an account of events over a period of time. An account of the 
complete life history of a plant includes all its behavior from the occurrence 
of a given event in the life cycle through all the various stages to the 
repetition of this event. Events repeat themselves in the history of 
organisms. In referring to a phase or a stage of an organism, a certain 
period of the complete time making up the life cycle is meant. Generally, 
in animals and in plants a generation is the term applied to the group of 
offspring of the organism. In plants, however, the term “generation” 
is sometimes applied to only a certain portion of the complete life history. 
In fact, one of the most notable features of the life histories of plants is the 
almost universal occurrence of two alternating phases or generations that 
differ in many features. They are contrasted in size, in appearance, and 
in cell features, particularly as to differing chromosome numbers. All 
plants with sexual reproduction show these two different phases or gen¬ 
erations which appear to alternate more or less regularly with each other. 
There is a production of gametes by one of these generations and the 
structures produced during this phase comprise the gametophyte, or 
gamete-bearing plant. The other generation produces the spores, and 
its structures constitute the sporophyte, or spore-producing plant.'. 

Relative Extent of Sporophyte and Gametophyte. Plants of the various 
groups differ greatly in the proportion of the total time of their life histories 
that is occupied by the two different phases. Likewise they vary greatly 
in the amount and relative conspicuousness of the structures developed in 
each of the two phases or generations. In general, in the lower groups of 
plants, the structures of the gametophyte are the more conspicuous features 
of the life history, and the plant passes most of its life cycle in the game- 
tophytic phase. This is especially true of some of the algae and the biyo- 
phytes. In the plants of these groups the sporophytic structures usually 
are relatively small, inconspicuous, and of short duration, as compared 
with those of the gametophytic generations. In many of the algae, 
however, the two alternating generations are independent plants that are 
often evenly balanced as to size and conspicuousness. 

\\^en the higher groups of plants are studied, it becomes evident that the 
generations are coming to be more evenly balanced, but with a pronounced 
tendency for the gametophyte to become the less conspicuous and the 
sporophyte the more conspicuous structure. This is especially true of 
the ferns and the seed plants. In both of these groups the gametophytic 
structures are of relatively short duration when compared with the 

sporophyte. . f xu 

The life histories of the seed plants show a complete reversal ot tne 

situation as shown in the bryophytes. In seed plants, the sporophytic 

structures are the conspicuous parts of the plant life history. In these 
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forms, the entire plant (flowering plants, trees, etc.) represents the sporo- 
phyte, and the gametophytic structures are reduced to microscopic pro¬ 
portions. The gametophytes of the seed plants arc represented by the 
pollen tubes and the embryo sacs. 

Relative Independence of Sporophyte and Gametophyte. As the 
various groups are considered, there is a change observed in relative 
prominence of the gametophytic and sporophytic structures. In the 
lower groups, the algae and the bryophytes, the gametophytic structures 
are provided with chlorophyll and manufacture their own carbohydrate 
food and are, therefore, capable of an entirely independent existence. 
They are also independent as regards the absorption of inorganic sub¬ 
stances. In most algae, these inorganic substances are absorbed directly 
from the water which is the growing medium for these forms. This is 
also true in the case of some of the bryophytes, although some of the 
plants frequently have rhizoids which may act as the absorbing structures. 
The sporophytic structures in these groups arc small and are more or less 
dependent for all food upon the gametophytic thallus. In the liigher 
members of the bryophytes, however, the sporophytic structures develop 
chlorophyll and become at least partially independent. In all bryophytes, 
the sporophyte is, nevertheless, dependent upon the gametophyte for the 
water and inorganic substances, but in the vascular plants the sporophyte is 
an independent plant. Both gametophyte and sporophyte lead an entirely 
independent existence in their adult condition in the common ferns, but in 
heterosporous forms the male gametophytes, at least, are entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the stored food in the spore; the female gametophytes are 
small and, although chlorophyllose, in most cases probably do not syn¬ 
thesize much carbohydrate food. In seed plants the sporophyte is 
exceedingly complex and well developed and leads an entirely independent 
existence, while the gametophyte is only a few cells in extent and consists of 
structures which, although complex in their moiphological homologies, are 
in all cases entirely dependent upon the sporophytic structures and en¬ 
tirely without chlorophyll. 

Nuclear Differences in Sporophyte and Gametophyte. ,As early as 
1894, Strasburger made the generalization that, for plants showing alter¬ 
nation of generations, the generations differ in nuclear constitution. 
As previously pointed out, this difference lies in the fact that the nuclei 
of all cells of the sporophytic generation contain twice the number of 
chromosomes present in the nuclei of the cells of the gametophytic gener¬ 
ation. The sporophytic generation is initiated by fertilization, or syn- 
gamy, which is the fusion of two 1 N gametes, resulting in the formation of 
the zygote, which is 2 N. The zygote is thus the first cell of the sporophyte. 
It may be the only 2N structure formed, as in many of the algae, or it may, 
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by repeated mitotic divisions, develop into a complex plant body with roots, 
stems, and leaves, forming the conspicuous plant in the life cycle, as in all 
vascular plants. No matter how complex the structures resulting from the 
development of the zygote may be, their cells are all 2N. Sooner or later, 
in the reproductive bodies (sporangia) of the sporophyte (or in the zygote 
if no further development of the zygote occurs) meiosis takes place, where¬ 
by the chromosome number is reduced by half (1*V) in the formation of 
meiospores. This marks the end of the sporophytic generation and the 
beginning of the gametophytic generation. The meiospore is thus the 
first cell of the gametophyte. Its germination and further growtli result 
in the development of the gametophyte. The gametophyte may develop 
into an independent plant, becoming the conspicuous plant in the life 
cycle, as in bryophytes, or it may be a very inconspicuous structure con¬ 
sisting of only a few cells and be wholly dependent upon the sporophyte, 
as in seed plants. In either case, its cells are all liV. Sooner or later the 
gametophyte produces gametes, which on fusion result in the formation 
of a new sporophyte. The two critical points in the life of plants are 
therefore syngamy, or fertilization, and meiosis, two compensating proc¬ 
esses that keep the numbers of chromosomes in equilibrium through the 
generations. 



CHAPTER 17 


TRACHEOPHYTA—THE VASCULAR PLANTS 

THE LOWER GROUPS 

The development of a vascular system with xylem and phloem tissues is 
regarded as one of the greatest advances in the evolution of the plant 
kingdom. Not only is it a structural development but it is of physio¬ 
logical and ecological significance. It is correlated with the al)ility of 
plants to live in a terrestrial habitat. The most primitive group of plants 
with a vascular system is also tiic most primitive one that can definitely be 
characterized as land inhabiting. 

In recognition of the importance of the origin and development of the 
vascular system, a grouping of plants has been proposed on the basis of 
the presence of a vascular sj'stem. Division III, Tracheophyta—coordinate 
with division I, Thallophyta, and division II, Bryophyta—is the name 
suggested for this group. This division includes all vascular plants living 
and fossil of whatever degree of development; the ferns, lycopods, horse¬ 
tails, conifer, flowering plants, and others are placed here. Briefly, 
Tracheophyta include all plants from the older designations pieridophytes 
and spermatophytes. The group is one of great biological and economic 
importance. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE TRACHEOPHYTA 

Associated in the division are four subordinate lines, or subdivisions, the 
Psilopsida, the Sphenopsida, the Lycopsida, and the Pteropsida, which 
are differentiated by variations in their anatomical structures and other 
morphological characteristics. The ending -opsida in these terms is 
derived from the Greek word opszs, meaning “appearance” or “aspect ” 
and these lines include plants from all geological ages that have sirailm* 
appearance. In the Psilopsida are included all plants that resemble the 
living plant Psiloium. The Lycopsida include plants that resemble the 
living plant Lycopodium. The term Sphenopsida is made up of spheii, 
^om the Greek ^Yord ^heno, meaning “wedge.” combined with -opsida. 
The Sphenopsida include all plants resembling a fossil form, Sphenophyllum, 
that had wedge-shaped leaves. Similarly, the term Pteropsida, derived 
from a combination of pieron, meaning “feather,” and -opsida, Uterally 
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means "having the appearance or aspect of a feather.” The description 
"feather-like” has been applied to fern leaves. The term Pteropsida, 
therefore, designates the line that contains all the ferns. Besides the 
ferns it includes all the liigher seed-producing plants. These resemble ferns 
in their essential morphological and structural features. 

In addition to the lines Psilopsida, Sphenopsida, Lycopsida, and 
Pteropsida, a more general classification is sometimes found useful. In 
this classification, classes and orders of plants belonging to the Trache- 
ophyta are separated into two groups, the spore-producing members desig¬ 
nated as the lower vascular plants, contrasted with the seed-producing 
members, the higher vascular plants. 

Within the division Tracheophyta, subdivisions, classes, numerous 
orders, families, genera, and species are recognized. The reader is re¬ 
ferred to pages 328 to 335 where these, with other groups, are coordinately 
listed. In this chapter only those members of the Tracheophyta not 
producing seeds, the lower vascular plants, are considered. The following 
brief classification may serve to show the relative positions of the groups. 

THE LOWER VASCULAR PLANTS 

The Psilopsida. The Psilotum-likc plants. 

Order Psilophytales. The oldest known vascular plants from the Silurian and 
Devoniatj periods. All forms now extinct. 

Order Psilotalcs. Two living genera rescmblitjg the fossil Psilophytales. 

The Sphenopsida. The plants with wedge-shaped leaves and similar forms. 

Order Calamilales. A group of giant tree forms that were prominent features 
of the Carboniferous forests. .All fonns extinct. 

Or<lcr Sphenophyllulcs. Small fossil plants with wedge-shaped leaves from the 
Paleozoic age. 

Order Kquisctalos. A group of generally small living plants also represented 
in fossils by very large forms. 

The Lycopsida. The lycojxjds or Lycopodium-like plants. 

Order Lcpidodcndralcs. Flourished as tree forms in the Carboniferous forests. 
All forms now extinct. 

Order Lycoixxliales. With only two living genera tliat, although the members are 
small plants, are repre.sentativc of a group of fossil plants extending back to 
the tree forms of the Paleozoic ago. 

Order Selaginellales. A group of relatively small living plants included in a single 
genus with numerous tropical, subtropical, and temperate species. In many 
ways these plants resemble the fossil Lcpidodcndralcs. 

The Pteropsida. The fern and fern-like plants. 

Class Filiciiiae. 

Order Filicalcs. The common ferns with many living genera with ancestral types 
found as fo.ssils in the Me.sozoic age and e.xtcnding back into the Carboniferous 
period of the Paleozoic age. 

Order Ophioglossalcs. Living fern-like plants. 
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THE HIGHER VASCULAR PLANTS 


The Pteropsida. 

Class Gymnospcrnine. 

Class Angiospcrmae. , , -i i 

These groups of higher vascular plants, containing both living aiul fossil inembeis, 

arc also included in the Pteropsida. They are considered in this and m llie 


following chapter. 

THE RELATIVE SIZE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE GAMETOPHYTE AND 

THE SPOROPHYTE 

As in many lower plants, the complete life cycle of all members of the 
Tracheophyta consists of two distinct but equally important parts, the 
gametophytic and sporophytic phases. With widely diversified vegetative 
forms and various methods of reproduction which arc developed during the 
phases of the life cycles, the members of the Tracheophyta have one im-porlanl 
structural feature in common, i.e., the presence of highly diffcrcnliaied con¬ 
ducting cells which are developed during tlie diploid phase of the life cycle. 
In the bryophytes and many of the green algae, a macroscopic, physio¬ 
logically independent gametophyte is the most prominent structure 
developed during the life cycle and is the recognized “plant.” In most 
of these lower forms, the 2 A' sporophyte is physiologically dependent, 
generally of small size, and inconspicuous; in some cases it is even of 
microscopic proportions. In contrast, tlic structures developed during 
the 2A^ or sporophytic, phase of all members of the Tracheophyta are 
more prominent and live longer than those of the \N, or gametophytic, 
stage. The diploid sporophyte is the recognized plant body of all Trache- 
ophyta with the haploid gametophytic thallus relatively small, of simple 
structure and, in the higher forms, restricted to microscopic proportions. 
The sporophyte of the Tracheophyta generally is differentiated into true 
roots, stems, and leaves with well-developed vascular, or conducting, tissue 
throughout all plant parts. Some primitive membei*s of the group, 
however, may lack roots and well-developed leaves. In all cases, the 
sporophyte, as its name indicates, produces sporangia and meiospores that 
are 1 N stioictures developed as a result of meiosis. 

Regardless of the differences in size and structural complexities, the 
physiologically independent 2A^ sporophytes of the Tracheophyta are 
comparable with the physiologically dependent diploid sporophyte of the 
bryophytes. Both originate at fertilization and develop from the zygote. 
Both develop sporocytes that undergo meiosis and eventually produce 
meiospores. Likewise, the 1 N gametophytes of biyophytes and Trache¬ 
ophyta are comparable. Both originate in a similar manner, i.e., during 
meiosis, and they develop from geiminatiiig meiospores. The gameto¬ 
phytes in each group produce gametes. 
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THE PTEROPSIDA 

The Ptcropsida, which include all living and fossil ferns and which extend 
beyond the limits of the older group of the pteridophytes to include all the 
seed plants, comprise the largest and most important of plant groups. 
The pteropsid line, as are the othei-s, is distinguished by specific mor¬ 
phological and anatomical features. A wide range of vascular stele types 
is found in the Ptcropsida. In the plants composing the Pteropsida, there 
are protosteles and all types of siphonosteles. Some of these have mesarch 
and others endarch xylem. These diversities in anatomical structure all 
occur in the ferns. Siphonosteles with endarch xylem are characteristic 
of all higher vascular plants. In general, the Pteropsida have large 
leaves, which, in most ferns especially, are a prominent feature. In the 
higher members of the Pteropsida, while the leaves may not be conspic¬ 
uously large, they are generally well developed. Leaf gaps, or brcalas in 
the vascular cylinder, arc a characteristic feature of the ste?n anatomy (pages 
183 to 184 and Fig. 233). Sporangia arc borne on the under, or abaxial, 
surface of unmodified and modified leaves or sporophylls. 

Among the classes and oi'ders of the living Pteropsida are the following: 
Class Filicinae. The ferns and fern-like plants. 

Order Filicales. The true ferns. Genera Polypoduim, Pteris, Marsilea, 
etc. 

Order Ophioglossales. The adder’s-tongue and grape ferns. Genera 
Ophioglossum and Botrychium. 

Fossil Forms. The fossilized remains of many extinct types of ferns are 
knowTi. 

CLASS FILICINAE—THE FERNS AND FERN-LIKE PLANTS 

Order Filicales—Ferns 

The order Filicales includes the common land-inhabiting ferns which 
are widely distributed and well known in both tropical and temperate 
regions. The sporophyte, the conspicuous phase of the life cycle, is a 
perennial plant. In contrast, the gametophyte, a small thallus structure, 
is usually of short duration and disintegrates soon after the .sporophyte, 
which arises from it, becomes an independent plant. Unless attention is 
directed to the gametophytes, they usually escape the attention of the 
casual observer. All the common ferns produce a single type of spore; 
they are therefore said to be homosporous. Associated with the common 
ferns is a group of diversified plants called the “water fems.” All of these 
produce two kinds of spores, some large ones and others very much smaller, 
they are said to be heterosporous. Since the sporophyte is the conspicuous 

plant in the life cycle, it is discussed first. 

The ferns are widely distributed, occurring in both temperate and 
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tropical regions. It is in the tropics, however, that they attain Iheir 
greatest development. The wealth of species and luxui-iousness of growth 
of these plants in tlie tropics are not even closely approached in temperate^ 



Fig. 229» Al^ophUa austrclis^ one of tho tree ferns. (^PhoioQTdph by courtesy of ConscTKOlorics^ 
New York Doianiced Garden .) 


regions. Ferns are generally small or medium-sized plants making up a 
part of the ground flora in moist forests. The largest living representatives 
are the “tree ferns” of the tropics that attain heights of 30 to 40 ft. and are 
conspicuous features of the flora (Fig. 229). In general, the ferns grow 
in moist terrestrial habitats, but many notable exceptions are found. 
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Some grow as floating aquatics; some are rooted in mud and may be 
partially covered with water; others are epiphytes on tree trunks in moist 
tropical and temperate zone forests (Fig. 230); and still others grow under 
extremely dry conditions. Some of these xerophytic forms may be found 


in the crevices of rocks on the sides of vertical cliffs. 


In such situations 


they dry out, the leaves eui'l up, and the plants lie dormant during periods 
of drought. On the return of more moist conditions, they absorb water 
and quickly revive. 



piphytic fern growing on a specimen of American 
I and Marv, Williamsburg, Va.; li, close-up view 


Fig. 230. A, Polypodium polypodioides, an e] 
elm on the campus of the college of William 


of the same. {Pholographa by Frank R. Xitison.) 


The Sporophyte. The sporophyte is a diploid, or 2N, structure. In 
its early, physiologically dependent stages, it consists of the embrj'onic 
root, stem, leaf, and a foot that is attached to the independent gametophyte 
and functions as an absorbing organ. The mature sporophyte with roots, 
stem, and leaves bearing sporangia is the recognized fern plant (Fig. 231)- 
The Stem. The fern stem is generally a small, creeping, underground 
structure, but sometimes a larger, erect, radial one, showing nodes and 
internodes somewhat indefinitely. The stems of tree ferns are relatively 
large structures attaining heights of several feet and diameters of several 
inches (Fig. 229). The perennial stems of ferns live for many years. 
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Because of the presence of extremely hard tissues, tlie old dead port ions of 
the stem often persist for several years longer. I-aicli year the fern stem 
produces a new grouj) of leaves an<l sporangia. Conspicuous features of 



Fio. 231. Habit of fern, .fl, young sporophyte 
mature sporophyte of Polypodiitm viroinianum. 


growing from mature 
(.Drawings by Elsie M. 


gametophyto; /?, 
McDougU.) 


the fern stem are the leaf bases, which frequently persist for several years 

ramentum. which covers the younger portions 
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The tissue systems characteristic of plants are clearly delineated in the fern stem 
(Figs. 83. 232, 233). The epidermis of the fern stem is more permanent than that of 
the woody <licotyledonous plants. This lesults fiom the fact that there is no develop¬ 
ment of secondary growth in the ferns such as occurs in dicotyledons, and hence no 
breaking of the epidermis as the stem increases in diameter. The fundamental or 
ground tissue, cortc.x and pith, arc relatively more abundant than in the dicotyledons 
and are practically alike. A modification of this tissue which may occur in either 
cortex or pith is the development of hard and thickened walls which change these 
cells into a sclercnchymatous tissue (Fig. 232). The development of this scleren- 
chyma in some species is so extensive that it assumes a greater role in strengthening 
and sup|)ort than docs the vascular system. This modification is not confined to the 
stem but extends into roots and leaf petioles. 

The vascular tissues, consisting of xylem, or water-conducting and strengthening 
tissue, an<l phloem, or food-conducting tissue, are usually bounded by a pericyclo, 
consisting of a few layci-s of parenchyma cells, and a well-defined endodermis. In 
many species of ferns there are separate vascular bundles of the concentric type, each 
surrounded by a pericycle and an endodermis (Figs. 232, 233). The xylem is made up 
principally of pitted or scalariform tracheids, and the phloem of sieve tubes with sieve 
plates on the side walls. No cambium is present. 

The vascular system of the ferns shows great divci'sity in structure. The various 
genera of the order show most of the known types of stelar arrangements, such as the 


protostcle, the amphiphloic siphonostele, the ectophloic siphonostele, and the dictyo- 
stele (Figs. 83, 232). Since the at)atomy of the fern stem is not complicated by the 
development of secondary tissues, the primary tissues such us endodermis, pericycle, 
xylem, phloem, and parenchyma are readily observed in stem sections (Figs. 232, 233). 

In the devclojjinent of the vascular system of a stem, there is a definite manner of 
differentiation of the xylem tissues, which is an important anatomical feature. It will 
bo recalled that the protoxylem cells arc the first xylem cells to be differentiated from 
the procambiurn strand and that the metaxylem is the later differentiated primary 
xylem. Typically, in ferns, the metaxylem differentiates in ail directions from the 
IJiotoxylem points. Therefore, when the primary xylem is mature, the protoxylem is 
completely surrounded by metaxylem. This type of differentiation is termed the 
znesarch condition, in contrast to the endarch condition, in which metaxylem dif¬ 
ferentiates only outward in a radial direction from the protoxylem, and the exarch 
condition, in which metaxylem differentiates only inward from the protoxylem. The 
mesarch condition is characteristic of ferns and is further anatomical evidence that 
their evolutionary position is between the Lycopodiales, which show the exarch con¬ 
dition, and the seed plants, which are cndarch. 

Another anatomical feature very characteristic of the ferns and of great phylo¬ 
genetic significance is the presence of leaf gaps in the vascular cylinder of those genera 
having a siphonostele. When leaves develop, a vascular strand passes from the 
vascular cylinder of the stem out through the cortex and into the petiole of the leaf. 
Such a strand is called a leaf trace. At the region of the vascular cylin<ler of the 
stem where the vascular connections to the leaf come away from it, a break occurs m 
the continuity of the cylinder. This break is called a leaf gap. Leaf gaps arc charac¬ 
teristic of ferns, gyinnosperms, and angiosperms, which collectively make up t ie 
Pteropsida, in contrast to the Lycopsida, composed of the Lycopodiales, including 
the fossil representatives of this group, which do not have leaf gaps. 


The Root. The roots of ferns are generally small, wiry structures 
which grow from the stem and penetrate the soil (Fig. 231). They 
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stphonosfeh 


fi. enlarged view of transverse section of th^ ^nr^^ol / epidornus on the ouUidc; 

of protost«le of Glcichenia a tronical fom- ^ stele of Botrychium; C, transverse section 

Pliloem; Z). transverse section of tWmili hi ^ by cylinder of 

of xylem with phloem and end<^ermL^^^ Adianlum. sho^ving a cylmder 

occupying the center of the structure- P outside the xylem, and parenchyma 

of Marailea; structure similar to that of Z)- section of the ainphiphloic siphonostele 

of Osmunda; xylem cylinder with the nhloAm ’ of ectophloic siphonostele 

outside of the structure fi anTi swS^^ parenchyma occupies the 

ure, and E show sclerenchyma ceUs in the parenchj'ma regions 
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are frequently very abundant, fonning a mass around the horizontal 
underground stems. The same tissue systems occur in roots as are de¬ 
veloped in stems, the epideimal, the fundamental, and the vascular 
(Figs. 232, 233). The detailed anatomical features of roots of ferns are 
very similar to the primary structures generally occurring in the roots 
of all plants. The vascular cylintler has typically the exarch, radial 
arrangement of the xylem and phloem. 



Fio. 23.3. Vascular structures of ferns. A. transverse section of portion of stem of young 
Ptcris .sporophyte, showing stage in dcvclopinont charartcrized by a siphonostelo; hoavy- 
wallod colls arc xylem; H, stage similar to A but showing root developing; C. liotryckium. 
transverse section of portion of root, showing the diarch condition; heai^y-waHed cells at each 
end are the xylem; endodermLs conspicuous on outside; D, Polypotlium, transverse section 
through portion of the stem, showing one of tl>e bundles of the dictyostele; xylem in center 
surrounded by phloem and parenchyma cells. 

The Leaf. The leaves of common ferns are quite variable in size and 
form but are all characterized by circinate vernation, as can be seen by an 
examination of their growing tips (Figs. 231, 235). Simple leaves are 
present in some species, as in the walking fern {Camptosorus) (Fig. 234, 
F), but in most species the leaves are compound—most often once com¬ 
pound, sometimes twice or three times compound. Ihe Boston fern, foi 
example, except for some of its recent modified forms, has leaves that are 
once compound, i.e., pinnately compound. The leaflets are known as 
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pinnae^. In such ferns as the cinnamon fern or the maidenhair fern, tlic 
pinnae are also compound, and tlieir ultimate divisions are known as 
pinnules. In size, fern leaves are equally variable. The walking fc-rn 
(Fig. 234, F), for example, has leaves but a few inches long. At the other 
extreme arc leaves of giant size, sometimes as much as (> ft. in length 
(Fig. 229). As would be expected, such large lea\'es are usually compound. 

The structure of fern leaves is similar to that of leaves of higher plants. 



Fiq. 234. Types of leaves or sporophylls of ferns. A. lent of the ClirisUna.s fern (Poluslichuin 
acroatu:hoidc$), the upper pinnae bearing sori; B. Icnf of a .spleonwort fern {Aaph uium plalu- 
ncuron). showing sori on all the pinnae; C. leaf of tlie cliff brake fern {Pillaca tilropurimrca) 
the son continuous around the margin of the pinnae; D, leaf of the grape fern (Hn(r„chium s/j.); 
with a vegetative leaf and a fertile leaf bearing sori; E. foliage leaf. I, and sporophvll. of 
the sensitive fern {Omdea scrwibffts); F, walking fern iCamptoaorua rhiiophi/Uua), showing 
^xual reproduction by turning down of leaf tips which give rise to new plants, p: sori on 
leaves. «; roots, r. (,A~E, drawn by Edna Stamy Fox; F, by Elsie M. McDougle ) 


There is a Well-developed epidermal layer with stomata that arc usually 

confined to the lower surface. Guard cells with chlorophyll occur as ill 

higher plants (Fig. 236). Internally, the differentiation of the mesophyn 

into a palisade region and a spongy region is usually evident, but these 

regions are not sharply marked in ferns that live mostly in shaded habitats. 

ihe vascular system of the leaves is not materially different from that of 

the stems. The venation, however, is peculiar in that the larger veins 

are m many instances dichotomously branched. Generally, the vascular 

bundles of the larger veins are concentric or bicollateral, while those of the 
smaller veins are of the collateral type. 
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Vegetative Leaves ami Sporophglls. In many of tlio ferns, the sporangia, 
or s])oro cases, are produced on the uncierside of the ordinary vegetative 
leaves. Examples of tliis condition are seen in the maidenhair fern 
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of the leaf bear all the sporangia and are (luite dilTerent in appearanee from 
the sterile segments in that they eontain no ehloropliyll and are consider¬ 
ably contracted in size. In other genera, as in tlie sensilive lern, tlie 
sporangia are produced on leav<‘s that aix' wliolly modified an<l so ai(* 
dis(inctl 3 ' different in appearance. An^’ leaf lieai’ing spoiangia is called 
a sporoph^dl regardless of the amount of modification in its structure. 

In the genera in which the sporangia ar(‘ produced on the onlinary 
vegetative leaf, the leaf has a double function, that connecteil with the 
metabolic activities of the plant and that as a spore-jiroducing mcanber 
or sporophyll. In the genera with sporophylls and vegetative leaves 
distinct, the sporophjdls generally have no function other than that of 
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Fi«;. 236. Details of leaf structure of forns. A. Pirns, cro.sa section showing structure: D 
Acpnrolepts. surface view of lower epidermis showiui;^ stoinatu, 

spore production. They usually lack chlorophyll and have thus no 
photosynthetic function. In cases in which there are two kinds of leaves, 
sterile vegetative leaves and fertile spore-bcuring leaves, the plant is said 
to show dimorphism in its leaves. 

The Sporangia and the Sori. The sporangia of ferns show almost 

® distribution over the surfaces t)f the leaves 

(l'ig^237). Much of the classification of ferns into families and genera is 
based upon the manner of distribution of the sporangia. In certain 
foss. ferns arid m some primitive living ferns, they are grouped around a 
central receptacle, and m some instances several of these sporangia grow 

;r“t .L" rzitfjsriizr: r :S 
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In geneial, tlio sporangia occur on the underside of the leaf surface 
(Tig. 237). Tlicir distrilnition varies from an irregular arrangement 
(a)vei‘ing palclies of the under leaf surface, or sometimes entirely covering 
the undersurface of the sporopliylls, to comlitions in which a single spo¬ 
rangium occurs distinct from all others. When the sporangia are grouped, 
as they fre(|uently are, the group is tenned a sorus (plural sori). In 



Fin. 237. Fern sori and sporangia. -'I, portion of pinna of a sperios of l*(cris, the brake fern, 
showing the false iiichisiuin covering the marginal sporangia: li. sori of l*oly})odiinn vulgarpy 
the polypody fern, without indu.sia; C, portion of pinna and a single detaclied indusiuin of 
Cyriomium falcaiitm, the holly fern; D, pinna of Asplcnium one of the spleen wort forn.s. 
showing the indu.sia attached along the margins of the sori; pinnule of Adiantum pedal 
the maidenhair fern, with marginal sori covered by false indusia; h\ a single sporangium; 
a tetrad of four spores. {Drawing by Elsie M. McDougle.) 


general, the sori have definite positions on the leaf surface, being usually 
found on the veins or at vein endings, the location being related to their 
nutrition. Frequently, sori occupy a marginal position on the leaf. 
In some ferns, as in the genus Pteris, in which the sporangia occupy a 
marginal position on the underside of the leaf, with no distinct sori, the 
situation is described as “sori confluent.” Not only are the sori of rather 
definite position but also of definite shape, the shape varying from round, 
kidney-shaped, or reniform, to elongate or crescent-shaped. In addition. 
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thp soms is frequently protected by u definite covenng eiillod an indusiurm 
This is a thin membranous tissue attaelied in some way to the h^af surlace 
and covering the sporangia, at least during tlie period of their deve!oi>mi'nt. 
The indusium is regarded as a part of the sorus. Wlnle llie indiisiiiin is a 
structure common to the fern sorus, it is by no means universal. 'I'lieiv 
are several genera of ferns in which the sporangia develop wilhimt the 
protection of an indusium. In others, as in tlie gimus I*kris, the sporangia 
are protected by the reflexed margin of the leaf, which is folded backward 
(under) and provides an efficient covering for the developing s|>orangia. 
This type of covering is called a “false indusium." 

Two types of sporangial development oeeur amtmg the ferns. In <ine a 
single superficial cell of the sporophyll divides into an outer and an inner 
cell. The wall of the sporangium develops from tlie outer of these two cells 
and the sporogenous tissue from the inner one. 'J'his is tlu* eusporangiate 
type of development. It is eharacteristie of most vascular plants, in¬ 
cluding the primitive Maraltia and the Ophioglossales. 'J'Ik* common 
ferns are unique in their contrasting sporangial development, llic lepto- 
sporangiate typo. Their sporangia develop entirely from the outer porticin 
of a single superficial initial cell of tlie sporophyll (Fig. 238). 'I'lie initial 
cell divides, forming a transvei*se wall parallel to the surface of tlie sporo¬ 
phyll. The inner cell takes no further part in the development and its 
identity is eventually lost, liy a scries of divisions, the outer cell forms 
the sporangium, including the stalk, the wall, and the inner spore-bearing 
tissue. 

In the ;young developing sporangium, there is a large triangular cell 
called the central cell. By a series of divisions in tlie central cell, there is 
differentiated a layer of nutritive tissue, called the tapetum, surrounding the 


primary sporogenous cell (Fig. 238, F). By four suta-essivc mitotic 
divisions, the primary sporogenous cell forms typically 1(> spore mother 
cells, or sporocytes. Each of the diploid sporoeytos eventually umlergoes 
meiosis and forms a cpiartet of liaploid meiospores, which are the fli*st cells 
of the new gametophytic phase of the fern. As the sporangium enlarges 
and develops, the walls of the tapctal cells disintegrate and their cytoplasmic 
contents and nuclei form a nourishing medium for the sporocytes and 
spores. The dependence of the early gametophytic cells upon the old 
sporophyte for nutrition is evident, since the tapetum and the sporangium 
as well as the entire fern plant are sporophytic structures. 

While the spores are maturing, the rest of the sporangium continues its 
development. The stalk, developing at the base, elongates and elevates 
the spore case from the surface of the sporophyll. The mature sporangium 
consists of a slender stalk, attaching it to the tissues of the sporophyll, and 
a capsule, or spore case, that contains the spores. The wall of the spo- 


« 
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rangium is one cell layer in thickness. The wall is modified to form the 
annulus, or organ of dehiscence, and the stomium, a structure of specialized 
cells, sometimes called the lip cells, permitting an easy cleavage when the 
sporangium begins to dehisce (Fig. 237, F). The annulus consists of a 
single external row of specially thickened cells usually extending vertically 
from the stomium and encircling the capsule. There are, however, many 
variations in the structure and position of the annulus. The stomium is 
located on one side of the sporangium, and, when opened, starts a trans¬ 
verse break in the wall of the capsule. The walls of these cells arc all 
greatly thickened except those exposed to the exterior. The annulus and 



Fio. 238. Early staees in development of sporangia of ferns. A, initial cell of the sporangium 
just protruding above the surface; H, the basal cell has been cut off; (■' and D, .stages in 
division; D, -showing anaphase of division which will result in the development of a vertical 
wall as shown in E-, E, young sporangium with busul cell and three curved vertical walls, two 
of which are shown in drawing and one of which is in the plane of the page; the central cell 
which is pyramidal in shape is now known as the apical cell of the sporangium; the division 
figure in the apical <-ell i.s the divksion to form a cell from which is developed the upper part 
of the wall a.s shown in F-, F, the central cell dividing to complete the formation of the three 
primary tapetal cells. 


stomium constitute the opening mechanism of the capsule, which is one of 
the most interesting structures evolved by plants. During the final 
maturation of the sporangia, the cells of the annulus lose water as the walls 
of the sporangia begin to dry. The water remaining within the cells is 
held by a strong cohesive force which causes the thin outer walls to be 
drawn inward. The tliicker side walls are thus drawn together, shortening 
the outer circumference and causing the annulus to be gradually pulled 


backward on itself, away from the stomium. The capsule thus slowly 
opens at the stomium or lip. The line of dehiscence is extended trans¬ 
versely across the sporangium, breaking the cells of the side walls, which 
are very thin and delicate. The annulus, carrying the spores with it, con¬ 
tinues to bend backward and is held under greater and greater tension as 
the cells diy out, until eventually the cohesive force of the water is over- 
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come, when the annulus suddenly snaps back into its original position and 

by this motion forcibly ejects the spores.' 

The Gametophyte. Upon germination, the spor(‘S produce, at first, a 
^ort filament of cells resembling a green alga or a moss prolonema. 
Further development of these structures varies consideralily in the dilTerent 
genera and according to light and temperature comiitions. There are 
fern gametophytes which continue in tlie filamentous condition even to 
maturity, but the tj'pical mature fern gametophyte is a small, flat, heart- 
shaped thallus, H to 3^3 in. in diameter (Fig. 239). The amount of light 



Fio. 239. Fern protlmllia on soil. 


detei-mines very largely the exact shape. When light is strong, the heart- 
shaped thallus, or cordate type, soon replaces the filamentous condition. 

Tlie thallus of cordate shape is developed by the repeated divisions of a 
wedge-shaped apical cell which is foimed at the end of the filament resulting 
from the gei-mination of the spore (Fig. 2-10). The apical cell divides, cut¬ 
ting off alteraate segments to right and left. These segments, by further 
transverse divisions, form the vegetative cells of the thallus. The lobed 
or heart-shaped condition is thus attained by the rapid growth of the 
segments cut off from the apical cell. This growth of the segments is more 
rapid than that of the apical cell, and the lobes consequently tend to over- 


Thc opening of the capsule can bo demonstrated by placing unopened ripe spo 
rangia m adrop of glycerin on a slide and observing without a cover gloss under a micro 
scope. Tl^ glycerin slowly removes the water from the cells of the annulus b 

behaves in a manner analogous to that in nature. Th 

iLuv S. L TK ° “-on bo oboervo 

readily by the student. The spores are scattered in the drop of glycerin. 
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grow the apical cell, which therefore comes to occupy a position in the 
notch of the heart-shaped thallus. 

Tlie thallus at maturity is a thin, flat mass of tissue, its lobes consisting of 




a single layer of cells, while the central part is more massive, consisting of 
several layers of cells. On the underside of the thallus, rhizoids are 
produced which are similar to the rhizoids of the thalli of the liverworts and 
serve as organs of attachment for the thallus (Fig. 240). 
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rhp Sex Organs. The sex organs, the antheridia (male) and the archc- 
gonia (female), are produced on the undei-sidc of the thallus. 
thalli produce only antheridia, but older thalli produce both antheridia 
and arehegonia. The antheridia are located on the thinner portion of the 
thallus. often among the rhizoids. The arehegonia arc produced on 
the thickened portion of the thallus, just back of the notch in which the 

apical cell is located. 

An outstanding feature of the sex organs of ferns is the reduction of 
the sterile or unessential tissue, such as the wall cells of the antheridia 
and the neck cells of the arehegonia. The wall of the mature antheridium 
consists of three cells besides the basal cell; a funnel-shaped cell, a second 
ring-shaped cell adjacent to it, and the spherical cap cell at the top (Fig- 
241, C). This structure might be roughly visualized by placing two hollow 
rings one above the other and then closing the opening at the top with a 
spherical ball of the proper size. The enclosed central portion originally 
consists of a single cell, called the central cell, which is the primary sper- 
matogenous cell. The central cell continues to divide until about 32 
spormatogenous cells are formed. Tlie number of spermatogenous cells is 
sometimes larger, regularly so in the antheridia of the lower or more 
primitive members of the ferns. The spermatogenous cells separate from 
each other and float free in a mucilaginous mass. In the actual formation 
of the sperm, within the spermatocyte, the nucleus fonns most of tlie 
structure, but a portion of the sperm is developed from the cytoplasm. 
At maturity, the spenn consists of a nucleus within a spirally coiled body 
to which are attached many cilia. The antheridium breaks open and the 
sperms escape by the rupture of the wall, generally the apical or cap cell, 
or sometimes by the separation of the cap cell from the adjacent ring cell. 
The actual rupture of the wall is accomplished by the absorption of water 
by the mucilaginous contents of the antheridium at the time of maturity. 
The spcims are pushed out by the pressure of the turgid wall cells. At 
maturity, each is surrounded by a thin vesicle of material composed of 
the remains of the cytoplasm of the speimatocyte. When shed, the sperm 
is within a thin membrane which is a portion of the wall of the spermatocyte. 
This membrane soon dissolves in water, and the sperm is freed. As a 

swimming structure, it is dependent upon water to achieve contact with 
the egg in the archegonium. 

The mature archegonium of the common fern consists of an enlarged 
basal portion, or venter, which is deeply sunken in the tissues of the thallus, 
a veiy short neck, which is curved backward owing to the unequal growth 
of the neck cells, and an axial row of normally two neck canal cells, a 
ventral canal cell, and the egg, or ovum, at the base in the venter (Fig, 
241, A). When the egg is ready for fertilization, the neck canal and 
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ventral canal cells disintegrate, the neck of the archegonium opens, and a 
portion of the disintegrating neck canal and ventral canal cells is extruded. 
The remainder of the material forms a fluid through which the sperm may 
pass to fertilize the egg. The neck is then much like a short hollow tube 
offering a good clear passage for the sperm to penetrate to the egg. The 
egg is a single, large, nearly spherical cell with a depression on the side 
toward the neck of the archegonium. The depressed portion becomes 
the “receptive spot” which admits the sperm at fertilization. 



Fig. 241. Sex organs of fern. A, mature archegonium with ventral canal cell and neck canal 
cells disintegrating: li and C, stages in development of an antheridiurn. 


It has been demonstrated that the sperm is jiaused to swim to the 
archegonium by the chemical attraction of certain substances secreted 
by the archegonium. One of these substances is malic acid, but various 
organic and inorganic salts formed in the archegonium are known to 
have possibilities of exerting positive chemotactic stimuli upon the sperms. 
The sperm enters the neck of the archegonium and advances to the egg by 
a slow spiral-like motion. It enters the egg at the receptive spot and 
very slowly the process of fusion of the nucleus of the egg and the nucleus 
of the sperm is accomplished. With fertilization, the diploid (2iV) 
condition of the chromosomes is reestablished and the sporophytic phase 
begins. Since the gametes are the last haploid structures formed, the 
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of the present-day Equiselum. Fossil Sphonopsida arc found in the De¬ 
vonian and extend through the Carboniferous and Permian periods of 
the Paleozoic age. Foitos resembling the modern Equiselum liave been 
found as fossils in more recent geological periods. 

Jointed or articulate stems are characteristic of all Sphenopsida. Both 
protosteles and siphonostele.s are found in the group which is character¬ 
istically luillwuf leaf gaps. The leaves arc generally small or reduced but 
are large in some fossil types. Leaves in the Sphenopsida are usually 
developed in whorls at the nodes of the aerial stem or its branches. The 
sporangia are borne on specialized stiuctures or stem appendages, called 
sporangiophores, commonly aggregated into strobili, or cones. 

Classification of the Sphenopsida.* 

Class Kquisetinac: 

Order Sphenophyllales.Fossil forms 

Order Calamitalos.Fossil forms 

Order Equiselales.Both fossil and livitig forms 


ORDER EQUISETALES—HORSETAILS. OR SCOURING RUSHES 

The prepnt-day members of the order Eqiiisetales, comprising about 
25 species of the genus Equiselum, are but a remnant of a group of plants 
that, during an earlier geological period, constituted a prominent part of 
the vegetation of the world. Species of Equiselum are commonly called 
“scouring rushes” or “horsetails.” The former designation came from 
their use in scouring household utensils. The tenn “hoi'setail,” particu¬ 
larly applicable to the branching foi-ms, is equivalent to Equiselum, from 
equus, meaning “horse,” and saeta, meaning “bristle.” Most plants of 
Equiselum now living are of small stature with slender stems less than a 
yard high; the members of one species, however, are said to have stems 
25 to 30 ft. high though not much more than 1 in. in diameter. 

Sporophytic Structures. The mature sporophytes are of peculiar form 
and constiTiCtion. In some species, they produce aerial stems of two 
distinct types, one short-lived, unbranched, without chlorophyll, and 
producing spores in April or early May, the other, sterile, green in color, 
and persisting through the growing season (Fig. 248). In other species, 
there is but one type of aerial stem, a green structure bearing a cone at 
the apex (Fig. 249). Some of the aerial branches are annual, while some 
persist for more than one year. The stems may have slender branches 
produced in whorls at the nodes as in E. arvense, the common horsetail, 
or they may be unbranched, erect, and wand-like. AU species have an 

^ The reader is referred to pages 328 to 335 for a more extensive and coordinate classi- 
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extensive development of underground stems, or rhizomes, that are peren¬ 
nial. The vegetative stems are green in color and are the photosynthetic 
organs. Stems of Equisetum are longitudinally grooved or furrowed 
with ridges alternating with the depressions. In most species, silica is 



Fig. 248. Equieelum ar\:en$r. A. .sterile vcKctativc stem; B. fertile stem bearing cone 
apex. {Drawings by Edna S. Fox,) 


at 


present in the stem. This gives them their value as “scouring rushes.” 
The stems, moreover, are conspicuously jointed and often may easily be 

pulled apart at the nodes. 

In cross section, the stem shows a characteristic structure. The center 
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lobes. At maturity, the archegonium is mostly sunken in the thallus, 
but the end of the neck may protrude slightly (Fig. 251, E, D). 

Syngamy and the Development of the Embryo. Several of Ihe motile 
sperms may penetrate a single archegonium by way of the neck canal, 
but normally only one unites with the egg, thus marking the beginning of 
a new sporophytic phase. The development of the embrj'o is initiated 
by the enlargement of the zygote and its division in a plane transverse 
with the long axis of the archegonium. In general, the upper cell of the 
two thus formed develops into the embiyonic stem and leaf. 'I'he root 
is formed from the lower of the two cells. Several eggs may l)e fertilized, 
and may develop embiyos, in the numerous archegonia on a single thallus. 
This is an unusual feature in the higher plants. 

Summary of the Equisetales. The Equisetales and their fossil relatives 
represent a highly specialized group of plants that make up one of the 
great groups of the lower vascular plants. Equisefinn plants witli their 
slender jointed stems and numerous branches and small leaves, both of 
which are developed at the nodes, constitute a group that is uniciue among 
plants. The stem with its siphonostele and collateral endarch bundles 
indicates evolutionary advance, but the general lack of cambium and 
secondaiy tissues in the living forms shows reduction in these features 
from the higher development of the early ancestral forms. The spore- 
bearing organs, the sporangiophores, possibly unrelated to leaf structures, 
constitute another unique and distinguishing feature. The dorsivcntral, 
prostrate gametophytes with their erect, marginally growing lobes differ 
from those of all other groups. The gametophytes resemble those of the 
true fei*ns in one feature, their habit of growing in a prostrate position on 
the surface of the soil, in contrast with the radial and subterranean types 
of many other of the lower vascular plants. They differ from the common 
ferns, however, in the development of a thick central portion and numerous 
erect, green, marginal lobes. The sex organs of Equisciiiin are sunken in 
the thallus tissue, the antheridia developing in the manner of those in 
the eusporangiate ferns. The speims are coiled, multiciliate structures. 

THE LYCOPSIDA—THE LYCOPODIUM-LIKE PLANTS 

The Lycopsida include both extinct forms, knoum only from their 
fossil remams, and living plants. Among plants classified as Lycopsida 
there is diversity in size, form, and methods of reproduction, implying a 
ack of close relationships. The fossil order Lepidodendrales, with its 
large dendroid types, and the living orders Lycopodiales and Selaginellales 
are representative of the Lycopsida. Members of the Lycopsida line have 
roots and leaves representing an advance over the Psilopsida. Although 
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leaves are present , they are usually small and there are no associated leaf 
(japs or lu-eaks in the \-asoular cylinder of the Lycopsida. Protosteles, 
sometimes with radial arrangement and exarch xylem, are characteristic 
of Lycopsida, l)Ut siphonosteles with central parenchyma have been found 
in some fossil types and in living members. Sporangia are developed 
either on the upper or adaxial surface of leaves or sporophjdls or in some 
cases from cells of the stem near the axil of the leaf. Strobili, or cones 
consisting of a stem or branch axis, and aggregated sporophylls are char¬ 
acteristic of both living and fossil Lycopsida. 

jMembers of the Lycopsida were the dominant plants of the coal flora 
of the Carboniferous period of the Paleozoic Age. The two most important 
genera of this period were Lepidodcndron and Sigillaria. Lcpidodcndron 
was an erect dichotomously branched tree; specimens which were 100 ft. 
in length have been found. Its leaves were linear, or needle-shaped, 
0 to 7 in. long, densely and spirally arranged on the stem. The charac¬ 
teristic seal's left hy these leaves, from which the name Lepidodcndron 
was derived (lepidos, meaning “scale,” and dendron, meaning “tree”), 
may still be seen on the preserved fossils. Unlike the living Lycopodium, 
which they somewhat resembled in form, some of the species of the Lepi- 
dodendrules were heterosporous. They were more like the living Selagi- 
nella in this respect. The SigiUarias differed from Lepidodcndron in 


general appearance by a usual scarcity of branches, by a shorter more 
tapering tmnk, and by the manner in which the sporophylls were borne. 
The form of the leaf scar differs from that of Lepidodcndron. The name 
Sigillaria is derived from the Latin sigillum, meaning, “seal,” which the leaf 
scar is thought to resemble. The SigiUarias were probably among the 
largest of the trees of the Carboniferous period, their trunks reaching () ft. in 
diameter. These tmnks, like those of Lepidodcndron, had an unusually 
thick cork layer. Erect rigid leaves completely covered the young por¬ 
tions of the stem. In contrast to the spiral arrangement of the leaves of 
Lepidodcndron, the leaves of some species of Sigillaria occurred in vertical 
rows. The leaf scars on the fossil remains of these trees appear charac¬ 
teristically in parallel lines on the stems. 

Besides the large tree forms, there were some much smaller plants, the 
homosporous Lycopodiies and the heterosporous Selaginelliles that lived 
during the Carboniferous period. These herbaceous fossil fonns, resem¬ 
bling the living Lycopodium and Selaginella, possibly are more closely re¬ 
lated to the living forms than are the tree foims Lepidodcndron and Siejillaria. 

Classification of the Lycopsida. For a coordinated classification of the 
Lycopsida, the reader is referred to pages 328 to 335. A brief classifica¬ 
tion follows: 
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'podium is their slow development after a very delayed ion ot 

the spores. Spores may take 3 years or more for germinal ion. 

The Embryo. The embryo of Lycopodium do\'elo])s from the hwlilizcd 
egg cell, or zygote, in the venter of tlie arehegonium. 'i'he first division of 
the zygote is transverse to the long axis of the arcliegonium and f(jrms an 
upper, or outer, and a lower, or inner, cell. Tlie embryo i)roper is de¬ 
veloped from the lower of these two cells while the upper one, called the 
suspensor, remains funetionless. The young sporophytes of Lycopodium, 
slowly developing from the embryo, remain attached to the old gameto- 
phyte for a considerable time (Fig. 254). Eventually, the gamelophytc 


disintegrates. 

Phylloglossum. The gcn\is PhyUoyloasum, usually regarded as a rela¬ 
tive of Lycopodium and thus another member of the order Lyeopodiales, is 
native to Australia and New Zealand. The plant, combining some primi¬ 
tive and some fairly advanced features, eonsists of a tul)erous stem that 
bears simple leaves. A strobilus, or cone, of simple spoi’ophylls is produced 
at the apex of the stem. The plant resembles Lycopodium in being homo- 
sporous. The gametophytes produced by tlie spores are of a primitive 
type, resembling those of certain species of Lycopodium. Pliylloylossum, 
with an ampliiphloic siphonostele, sliows a liigher anatomical development 
than Lycopodium (Fig. 205, C). Primitive features of Phylloylossum are 
the tuberous stem, homospory, and tuberous gametophytes. Advanced 
features arc the siphonostelic conditions and the production of a stroliilus. 

Summary of the Order Lycopodiales. The order Lyeopodiales includes 
two living genera, Lycopodium and Phylloglossum. The plants arc low- 
growing, herbaceous perennials with terrestrial or epiphytic hal>it. Ana¬ 
tomically, they are generally of primitive type, Lycopodiion having a radial 
stele and Phylloglossum an amphiphloic siphonostele. Homospory char¬ 
acterizes the order, with sporangia borne on sporophylls generally aggre¬ 
gated in cones. The tuberous gametophytes and large sunken sex organs 
constitute primitive features. The biciliated sperms are characteristic 
and indicate relationship with the Sclagincllas. 


ORDER SELAGINELLALES—“LITTLE CLUB MOSSES’ 

The living membere of the Selaginellales all belong to a single genus, 
Selaginclla, with possibly 600 species. 

Selaginella. Numerous species of Selaginclla occur in the tropics, but 

only a few extend the range of the genus into the colder temperate regions. 

Ihe Selagtnellas are probably related to Lycopodium, differing chiefly in 
being heterosporous. 

The Sporophyiic Siruclures. The mature sporophyte of Selaginella while 
omewhat similar to that of Lycopodium is usually more delicate (Fig. 256). 
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The stems are, in many cases, prostrate or only semierect and are some¬ 
times climbing. The vascular system of the stem is usually a protostele 
tliough in some species it is a siphonostele or a dictyostele. In the absence 
of cambium, the bundles are of the closed type (Fig. 265, D). Spiral and 
annular tracheids make up the protoxylem. The metaxylem consists 
largely of scalariform elements. Of small size and simple structure, the 
leaves approximate the stmeture of the leaves of seed plants. They have 
an epidermis, with stomata mostly on the lower surface of the leaf. Some- 



FiG. 256. Habit of growth of Selaginella 


times the mesophyll is differentiated into a palisade region and a spon^ 
mesophyll. There is usually a single vascular bundle in the mesophyll. 
In some species, there are two rows of small leaves on the upper side of the 
prostrate stem and two rows of larger leaves, one on each of the latera 
faces of the stem (Fig. 257). At the base of each leaf is a small m™bran- 
ous outgrowth called a ligule, the function of which is m doubt (Fig. 

C). The presence of the ligule can be traced back to paleozoic foims that 
are thought to be related to and possibly ancestral to Selaginella 1 e 
ligule helps to differentiate Selaginella from Lycopodium, which lacks t is 
structure The roots of Selaginella form no extensive system but grow 
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from unique structures, the rhizomorphs or rhizophores, Uiat are pro!.aV.ly 
more stem-like than root-like. These rhizophores tlovelop advent it lously 
on the underside of the prostrate stem and grow downward into the soil 
or substratum. The roots proper, which are small and fibrous, rlevelop at 
the tips of the ihizophores. The rhizophore as well as the ligule may be 
traced through fossil forms to the paleozoic relatives of S(ln<jinrlln. 

Growth in the sporophytic structures is by means of apical (-{'Us whicii 
occupy the tips of the stems and roots (Fig. 259, D). The apical cells 
are the primordial meristem. Growth and dilTerenfiation of the segments 
resulting from the divisions of the apical cell are o'spijnsible for the de¬ 
velopment of the tissues of the root and the stem. 



Fig. 257. SclaoineUa. A, S. j\forlcn9ii, stems, leaves, ami cones; li, S. Kraiiaiatia, stem, 
leaves, and cones. 


The sporophylls are grouped in more or less definite cones or strobili at 
the apices of the branches (Figs. 257, 258). In some species these cones 
are quite inconspicuous because the sporophylls are not particularly modi¬ 
fied in appearance or in arrangement. In other species the sporophylls are 
smaller arid less green in color and are compacted into four-sided cones that 
are conspicuous, though of small size. These cones produce two kinds of 
sporangia, microsporangia and megasporangia, producing, respectively, 
numerous small red spores called microsporcs and four large yellow spores 
called megaspores or macrospores. The sporophylls, therefore, may be 
distinguished as microsporophylls and megasporophylls. Often there is 
but a single large megasporophyll with a single large megasporangium at 
the base of the cone, while there are always several or many small microspor- 
angia, one in each of the axils of the upper sporophylls. The sporangia 
are actually produced from stem tissue in the sporophyll axil a^d not 
f om the tissue of the leaf. It is more correct to state that the leaves 
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su])tond the sporangia than that the sporangia are borne on the leaves 
(V ig. 259). 1 here lias been considerable discussion concerning the relative 



mere sporangium 


Sporophy/ls 
mega sporophyUs^ 




mega* 

y. ^ sporangium 

— r-leaves 






megaspore 


Fnj. 2oK. Strol)iii, spornnKia. and spores of SdogintMa, .4, branch showing vegetative leaves 
aiul strohiius with ruegasporoph\ li below and rnirrosporophylls above; /#. miorosporophyll 
with rnicrosporangium; incgasporoph\'ll with four-lohed incgasporangiurn; strobilus 
l>revious to sliodding stage; £*. inicrospore and, F, megaspore, both enlarged but not to same 
scale. (Draxvxughif Elsie M, McDouglc.) *4? 


positions of the megasporophylls and the inicrosporophylls. Some 
authors state that the megasporophylls are located regularly in the 
basal or lower portion of the cone and the microsporoph 3 dIs in the upper 



l-'ic. 259. Strurtural details of Selaginella. A, leaf primordium, with sporangium initial; 
li, sporangium initial enlarged; C, ligule and young sporangium; D, apical cell. 
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portion of the cone. However, an investigation of a eonsideraljln number 
of the species of Selaginella has shown tliat ito such legulaiitj in position 
exists. The megasporangia and mi(*ro.sponingia generally occur imlis- 
criminately in the cone. 

Early stages of development of microsporangia sliow that these spor¬ 
angia are not materially different from those of other lower vascular plants. 
They contain a large number of micro.spore motlier c(>lls, all of which 
function in forming quartets of microspoies through the usual nn'iotic 
divisions, which include a reduction in chromosome numlier. 'riierefore, 
large numbers of microspores are produced in each sporangium. 

The development of and within the mega.sporangium is idcMitical with 
that of the microsporangium up to tlie spore motluu- cell stage, but many 
of the megaspore mother cells fail to protluce spores. In fact, usually 
but a single one forms a quartet of .spores, all the others lieing useil up in 
the nourishment of this one cell which, therefore, becomes veiy large, 
many times larger than a microspore motlier cell. Conscijuently, fol¬ 
lowing the maturation proce.sses, not more than four megaspores are 
produced in each sporangium and sometimes oik* or two or three of these 
may not develop, with the ie.sult that often but a single megaspore is 
produced. More frequentlj' tl\e number is at least two t)r three*, but in 
these instances the normal reduction division oecui's in the spore mother 
cells, 

Gametophytic Structures. It will be recalled that the production of two 
kinds of spores in heterosporoiis plants results in the production of separate 
male and female gametophytes that show conspicuous dilTerenees in size 
and function. In tlie heterosporous Lycopsida, tlic male gametophytes, 
or microgametophytes, which develop from the microsporcs are small 
structures. They lack chlorophyll and arc never, to any extent, phys¬ 
iologically independent plants. The female gametophytes, or rhegagu- 
metophytes, are developed from the larger of the two kinds of spores, the 
megaspores. Although the female gametophjdes are also small structures, 
they are much larger than the male gametophytes. They contain 

chlorophyll and are to some extent, although not completely, independent 
plants. 

Germination and development of the microspore of Sclaginclla are entirely 
within the spdre wall, which docs not i-upture until the male gametophyte 
is matuie. In the process of germination, the microspore divides to form 
a very small vegetative cell and a larger antheridial cell. The single 
veptative cell is homologous with the multicellular thalli of the fern and 
other thallus bodies. The antheridial cell, by a series of divisions, pro- 
due^ a small mass of cells, the outer layer of which becomes differenti¬ 
ated into the ^vall or jacket of the antheridium, while the internal cells 
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protluce the sperms. Up to this point, the development takes place en¬ 
tirely within the microspore. Microspores are developed in large numbers 
often in the upper part of the cone. Before the male gametoph 3 des are 
mature, these microspores, which are red in color, are set free h.v the burst¬ 
ing of the sporangium wall. The microspores fall out of the microspor¬ 
angium and some of them lodge near the megasporangium or even within 
the cleft of the megasporangium wall where they are in the vicinity of the 
female gametophj'te and archegonia. As the sperms mature in the an- 
theridium, within the microspore, the wall of the latter ruptures and the 
few biciliated sperms produced in each antheridium are set free. 



Fjo. 260. Stages in development of female gametophyte of SdagineUa. A, inegaspore with 
single nucleu.s surrounded by inner wall; li, free nuclei developed by divLsion from A\ C, 
parietal placing of free nuclei; D and E. development of tissue at ‘•beak,” enlarged in F to 
show archegonial initial: G. archegonium with single neck canal cell, ventral canal cell, and 
egg: H and I, mature archegonium with egg cell. 

In the development of the female gametophyte, the nucleus of the mega¬ 
spore divides many times, fonning first a mass of free nuclei that later 
become surrounded by walls. At an early stage in this development, 
which takes place at one end of the spore cavity, a large vacuole, said to be 
filled with an oily reserve food material, appears at the opposite end of the 
spore (Fig. 200). This eventually becomes filled with cells. Up to this 
point, the growth of the multicellular female gametophyte takes place 
entirely within the megaspore wall. Increasing pressure within the spoie 
causes the wall to burst at the apex, where the gametophyte then protmdes 
slightly. The archegonia are formed in considerable numbers on this pro¬ 
truding portion. The archegonia are very much reduced structures con¬ 
sisting of an egg cell, a ventral canal cell, and one neck canal cell, all of 
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which are surrounded by a few indefinite wall cells (Fig. 2()0). herliliza- 
tion usually occurs while the megaspores are still within the spor¬ 
angium. 

Fertilization and the Development of the Embryo. When water is avail¬ 
able, the«;pernis freed from the antheritlium swim to the archegonium and 
descend the neck to the egg with which one of tlu*m fuses, thus accomplishing 
fertilization. Union of sperm and egg initiates development of the sporo- 
phytic phase, and the embryo begins developmcuit immediately. A sus- 
pensor is developed as in Lycopodium, fnit it is larger, and its growth, by 
pushing the embryo downward, aids in bringing the young sporophyte into 
contact with the storage tissue in t he lower part of the gametophyti', where it 
absorbs nourishment. While an embryonic stem and leaf are formed early, 



Fiq. 2Cl. Habit of growtii of Isoclcs. tPhotoorar^iil ai Mont Alto, Penn., by Dr. D. A. Krtba.) 


the later appearance of the root may be correlated with the large amount of 
food available in the female gametophyte. Sometime after the embryo 
begins to develop, the megaspores, with their contained and protruding 
gametophytes, drop out of the old withering sporangium. At this stage, 
the embryo plant, with its attached megaspore, or female gametophyte, 
has the general appearance of a seedling of the seed plants. The roots of 
the young sporophyte grow into the soil, and the plant begins an independ¬ 
ent existence. These structures approach the seed condition very closely. 

megasporangium and re¬ 
tained there pending further development of the female gametophyte and, 

finally, of the embryo following fertilization, the structure would have many 
o the characteristics of a seed. The consummation of that development 
may here be anticipated as occurring in the seed plants. 
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Summary of the Order Selaginellales. Within the single genus of the 
order ScUujincIla arc ineludecl about (iOO species of mostly tropical, sub¬ 
tropical. and a few temperate zone plants. Selagincllas are delicate, 
herbaceous. iJcrennial plants re.sembling Lycopodium. The anatomical 
features vary among the species from simple protosteles to siphonosteles 
anti dictyostelcs. Ihe presence of ligules and heterospory distinguish 
Sclayinellas from Lycopodium. Distinct male and female gametophytes of 
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Fio. 2G2. leaves and sporangia of Isocies. -4, entire plant, general form; longitudinal 
section through i)lant; C, longitudinal section of one sporophyll with sporangium at the base, 
showing spores. {DrawingB by Clyde Shipman.) 


greatly reduced structure differentiate the thalli from those of the members 
of the Lycopodiales, but biciliated sperms are common to both orders. 

ORDER ISOETALES—“QUILLWORTS” 

The order Isoetales contains a single living genus, Isoetes, with more than 
100 species and some extinct fossil forms known as Isoeiifes. In some fea¬ 
tures the members of this order resemble Selaginella. They are hetcro- 
sporous, ligulate, and their roots arc produced on rhizophores similar to 
those of Selaginella. The gametophytes, distinct male and female types, 
also resemble those of Selagmella. The sperms, however, are multiciliated. 
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Isoetes. The genus Imeles is a native of the nortli (emj,crate regions, witli several 
species found in the United States. Tl)e plants grow at fached to the mud in shallow 
ponds, marshes, and old peat l)ogs. The plant l*ody consists of a very sliortstem, pro¬ 
ducing small, dicliotomously branched, fibrous roots and elongated narrow leaves. 
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Fig. 263. Sporangium development in Isoclca. A, initials of sporanRium and HruIo; /i-D, 
developing sporangium; E, sporaiigiuni showing sterile plates through tlic sporogonous tissue. 

The plants arc perennial and range frotn a few inches to nearly a foot in height. In 
general appoaranco, Isocles superficially resomhies roarse grass tufts or wild onions 
(Fig. 261). The leaves arc spoon-shaped with enlarged, slightly curved, and overlap- 
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A, female gametophyte; B~E, stage 


Fig. 264. Development of archegonium of laoetea 
m development of archegonium. 

S n*'' “"•* a bulb-like structure (Fig 262) 

aulia (Figs. 262, M3) '-'ated ou the leaves just above the spor- 
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The plant is hctcrosporous. bearing mit*rosi>orangia and megasporangia on the same 
plant. The largo sporangia are traversed by plates of sterile tissue (Fig. 263, E, F). 
The small bilateral microsjrores are produced in enormous numbers in microsporangia 
located on the outer sporophylls. The lai^er megaspores, though less numerous than 
tlie microspores, arc abujidantly produced in the megasporangia located on the inner 
sporophylls. 



Inrro^ ndu.a t^S are phloem and parenchyma; this illustrates a protostele; ransyerso 
secUon of a cone of Sphenophyllum Dawaoni. {F drawn by Paul Sacco.) 


Both male and female gametophytes of Isoeics are very 
\1thoueh differing in many structural details, they resemble the gametophjtes of 
s Sa fn general features. The archegonia, reduced irr sterile tissues, as 
fotmred a Ith Ijcopodium, are much like those of Sdaginella (Fig. 264) Archegonia 
are produced on the apex of the female gametophyte, which protrudes from the rup¬ 
tured megaspore. The male gametophyte, also like that of Selaginella and some« hat 
like that of the heterosporous water fern, Marsilea, is produced entire y wi m 
microspore wall. Four multiciliated sperms are produced from each male gameto¬ 
phyte. Multiciliated sperms arc not characteristic of members of the Lycopodiales, 

which typically have biciliated sperms. 

4 



CHAPTER 18 


TRACHEOPHYTA—VASCULAR PLANTS 
THE HIGHER GROUPS 

Introduction. The designation higher vascular plants indicates a group 
of classes and orders of the Trachcophyta, the members of wliich produce 
seeds. These plants, formerly included in the spermatopliytes, arc con¬ 
sidered to have attained a higher degree of development than the spon*- 
producing members, or lower vascular plants, discaissed in the previous 
chapter. The seed plants include perhaps as many as 175,000 species. 
They are the common plants with which everyone is familiar. Cleo- 
graphically, they range from the most nortliern to the most southern 
points at which plant life is possible. They occur in water as well as on 
land, on deserts as well as in humid regions, and on high mountains as well 
as in lowland regions. In general, they make up the dominant present- 
day vegetation of the earth. Economically, they ovci'shadow in impor¬ 
tance the combined plants of all other divisions. Directly or indirectly 
most of the food consumed by land animals, including man, comes from 
them. Man is dependent upon them not only for food but also for cloth¬ 
ing, fuel, and shelter. They add very materially to man’s aesthetic en¬ 
joyment and in many other ways are indispensable to his existence. Struc¬ 
turally, the seed plants are the most complex of all plants. Although there 
is great divereity in structure and form within the group, its membei*s are 
alike in the one feature of producing seeds. 

The structure known as a seed probably resulted from several features of 
development which originated in conjunction with heterosporv in the lower 
vascular plants. Outstanding among these was the permanent retention 
of the megaspore within the megasporangium. The structure from which 
the seed develops is called the ovule, which is a megasporangium enclosed 
within a covering, or integument. The integument later becomes the 
seed coat that encloses the seed with its embryo, or young plant. A seed 

may be defined as a matured ovule, containing a young sporophytic plant,! 
or embryo, together with stored food. 

Comparison of Sporophyte and Gametophyte. As in the ferns and other 
members of the lower vascular plants and unlike all bryophytes, the sporo¬ 
phyte IS the conspicuous structural feature in the life cycle of seed plants. 
Sporophytes in the higher vascular groups are physiologically independent 
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plants that vary greatly in size and life span. Some are relatively small 
plants, while othei*s, like some of the fir, redwood, and cypress trees, are 
truly gigantic. Many seed plants are annuals, which live but a part of 1 
year, while othei*s are perennials living for a number of years. In excep¬ 
tional cases, trees have persisted through several centuries, and in some 
cases even for thousands of years, producing new sporophylls, sporangia, 
and spores each growing season. The gametophytes of seed plants are 
small, physiologically dependent structures, which live for a relatively 
short time, some of them but for a few days. The macrogametophytes 
(female) of some gymnospenns are of macroscopic size. Many others, such 
as most microgametophytes (male) and the female gametophytes, or 
“embryo sacs,” of the flowering plants, are of microscopic proportions and 
consist of only a few cells. 

Terminology of Reproductive Structures in the Seed Plants. Many of 
the structures concerned in reproduction in the seed plants were named 
before much accurate knowledge had been gained concerning their nature, 
and before it was known that similar structures in some of the lower groups 
were entirely homologous with them. For this reason, the names com¬ 
monly applied to the reproductive structures of seed plants are often differ¬ 
ent from those used for homologous structures in the lower plants. A com¬ 
parison of the terms used for reproductive structures of the lower vascular 
plants with the terms used for homologous structures in the seed plants 
may seiwe to clarify the situation and lead to a better understanding of 
the tei-minology in the discussion which follows. 


Reproductive struc- Commonly used terms far the same stmatures 

lures of the lower Gie seed plants 

vascular plants 

Megasporophyll. Carpel or pistil 

Microsporophyll. Stamen 

Megasporangium. Nucellus of the ovule 

Microspwrangium. Pollen sac (part of the anther) 

Megasr>ore. Megaspore 

Microspore. Microspore 

Female gametophyte. Female gametophyto and embryo sac 

Male gametophyte. Male gametophyte or germinated pollen gram 


Classification of the Higher Vascular Plants. Within the section of the 
Pteropsida known as the higher vascular plants, two large classes are recog¬ 
nized, the class Gymnospermae, or gymnospenns, and the class Angio- 
spermae, or angiospenns. For a classification of these groups, the 
is referred to pages 328 to 335 where these are coordinately listed with 
other groups. In the gymnospenns, the megasporangium is developed on 
the surface of the megasporophyll, as in preceding heterosporous plants. 
In this position, usually a single megaspore is matured and produces a le- 
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male gametophyte. which develops archegonia and eggs. After fertiliza¬ 
tion, the tissues surrounding the megasporangium thicken and harden, and 
internally a miniature sporophyte, the embrj^o, is developed, the whole 
structure becoming the ripened ovule, or seed. In other words, the seed 
in this group of plants is developed exposed on the surface of the mega- 
sporophyll, whence the name gj-mnosperm, meaning “naked seed.” Both 
the megasporophylls and the mierosporophylls are often grouped into 
strobili or cones, the former constituting the ovulate cones, and the latter 
the starninate cones. Included in this group of plants arc the spruces> 
pines, firs, hemlocks, cedars, jiinipei-s, eycads, and related plants. 

The angiosperms represent an advance in seed development. In this 
group the megasporangia are not produced on the exposed surface of the 
sporophylls, as in the gymnosperms, but the outer tissues of the base 
of the megasporophyll (pistil) entirely enclose tlie megasporangium, 
forming a new type of structure known as the ovary. The seeds (ovules) 
thus become enclosed within the ovary wall; from this fact, the name 
angiosperm, meaning “enclosed seed,” has been derived. The megasporo¬ 
phyll (pistil), in this group, usually consists of a stigma, a style, and an 
ovary containing the ovules. The microsporophyll (stamen) is made up 
of a filament or stalk and an anther containing the microsporangia. Both 
the mierosporophylls and the megasporophylls arc grouped in the flower. 
The angiosperms are thus the true flowering plants. The flowers may con¬ 
tain only mierosporophylls or only megasporophylls or both. 

Based upon the number of cotyledons, or “seed leaves,” that arc present 
on the embryo within the seed, the angiosperms are further subdivided into 
two groups, the Monocotyledoneae, or monocotyledons, having only one 
cotyledon, and the Dicotyledoneae, or dicotyledons, having two cotyledons. 
Other features of importance in the separation of these two groups are 
explained later in the text. 

THE GYMNOSPERMS 

General Features. The gymnosperms are the most primitive of all 
seed plants and as such extend far back in geological time. In some cases 
their ages may be computed in millions of years. Certain of the gymno¬ 
sperms were very much more numerous in past geological ages than they 
are now. It is possible that these forms were once the predominant flora, 
as today the angiosperms or flowering plants are the predominant terrestrial 
plant types. Many species, genera, and even orders of gymnosperms 
which were abundant in remote geological periods have become extinct and 
are now known only from their fossil remains. Sections of these fossilized 
plant tissues are among the most striking of microscopic objects. The 
detail of cell structure which has been preserved in such fossils is truly 
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man’cloiis. In many instances, minute features of the cell walls of plants 
literally millions of years old have been perfectly preserved in fossil form. 
A knowledge of fossil plants is essential to a complete conception of the 
plant kingdom because it is likely that these extinct forms were the an- 
cestoi*s of the present-day plants. 


Fig. 



207. 


Coniferous forest near Lake Louise, Canada. {PhotoQTaph by L>r. K. S. Kirby. 


) 


While certain kinds of primitive gymnospemas are entirely extinct, other 
kinds with many primitive features are known both in fossil form and m 
living forms. These almost extinct groups are frequently represented by 
only a remnant of a once vast assemblage of species and genera. Among the 
living forms of gymnosperms are found short, stubby, almost herb -1 e 
plants shrubby and even vine-like foims, and many tree types, some ot 
which ’ like the cypress and the giant r^woods, are among the tallest trees 
known (Figs. 268, 269). Descriptions of the forms are given as the special 

groups are considered. 
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While certain genera are restricted in their geographical range, the 
gymnosperms as a group arc found throughout tlie temperate and ti opical 
zones and even in arctic regions. The greatest development of living 
gymnosperms has been attained by the coniferous forms in the temperate 
climates of both hemispheres. The once abundant coniferous forests are 
examples of this development. In general, gymnospermous plants are 
found in fairly dry situations and in some instances even in semidesert 
regions. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE GYMNOSPERMS 

Class Gymnospermae, or Gj'mnosperms. Seed plants with ovules and 
seeds usually borne on the upper si<lc of open scales that are often 
produced in strobili, or cones. In the case of some primitive* foi'ms 
now extinct, ovules were developed on the surface of or at the t ips 
of unmodified vegetative leaves. Woody tissues are mostly com¬ 
posed of single-celled elements, the tracheids. Two subclasses and 
seven orders of Gymnospermae are recognized; these are: 


Subclass Cycadoph 5 rtae. Tlie cycadophyte line. 

Order Cycadofilicales or Pteridosperms. Fossil forms 

Order Bennettitales or Hemicycadales. Fossil foi ms 

Order Cycadales. Fo.ssil form.s and 

living plants 

Subclass Coniferophytae. The coniferophyte liiie. 

Order Cordaitales. Fossil forms 

Order Gmkgoales. Fossil forms and 

living plants 

Order Coniferales. Fossil forms and 

living plants 

Order Gnetales. Living plants 


Among these orders, two well-defined types of gj’^mnospermous plants 
may be recognized. These are the cycadophyte (the cycad plants) and 
the coniferophyte (the conifer plants) types (Figs. 207, 285). The cycado¬ 
phyte type includes the members of the two fossil orders, the Cycadofilicales 
and the Bennettitales (often designated fossil cycads), and the true eycads, 
both fossil and living members, of the order Cycadales. The plants of 
the cycadophyte type have short, usually thick, unbranched stems, bearing 
large, fern-like leaves. The stem, in transverse section, shows a large 
pith, httle wood, and a large cortex. Macrozamia (Fig. 285) illustrates a 
large plant of the cycadophyte type. 

The coniferophyte type includes the members of the fossil order Cordai- 
ales, the order Ginkgoales with its numerous fossil forms, and the single 
iving genus (Tinfcffo, all membei's, both fossil and living, of the order Conif- 
a es an t e members of the order GnetaleSj represented by three living 











ORDER CONIFERALES 

General Features. The order Coniferales is represented in the modern 
lora by 40 living genera and 350 species. They were also represented m 
last geological ages, as is shown by fossil wood from the rock strata oi 
hose periods. In foi-rn and size the Coniferales vary from small, creeping, 
•ine-like plants such as Juniperus horizontalis (Fig. 208) and 
,ush-like plants such as Taxus canadensis, one of the yews of the north 
emperate region, to the “big trees” of California, the Sequoia (Fig. 269, 
B). The majority of the living members of the group are tall evergreen 
orest trees. Since they are a fairly large group, widely scattered in t e 


10 208. Jtinipenig horizontalis, the dark, low-growing shrub, a conifer Showing prostr^o 

11 .sand dunes and lake shores. (.Photograph taken at Lake /Huff, III., and furnished by Dr. 

xcorge D, Fuller,) 


genera. Plants of the coniferophyte type are, in general, plants with tall, 
slender, branched stems bearing mostly small leaves. The stem, in trans¬ 
verse section, shows a small pith, a large wood region, and a small cortex. 
jModern conifers, such as the spruce, fir, and pine, are representative of the 
coniferophyte type (Fig. 2G7). 

Of all the plants of these two types, the members of the order Conif¬ 
erales form the tlominant gj’mnosperm group of the present. For this 
reason, they are consideretl first and in greater detail. The other groups 
arc considered veiy briefly, later in the text. 
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temperate zones of both liemisplieres, they exliihil wide varijilion in int)St 
of their features. Not only do ti»ey differ in size and fortn Imt in struc¬ 
ture, leaf form and size, and other eharaelers. Si metunilly, the conifers 
are verv diverse. Sucli anatomical features as resiti ducts in \Vf)od .and 
leaves or parenchyma in th(‘ wood show j^nait irrenularity in ocenrnmee. 
Itesin ducts are found ahundantly in certain genera Jind are erd ir(‘ly al)S(‘nt in 
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Fig. 209. A, DoukIus fir oii Olympic Higl,vv«y on Olympic Fonins.ila; li, a spocimon of Srriuoia 

the Genoral Grant, known as the nation's Christmas tree, {/‘hotooraphs hy Dr. 
r, IK. Owens,) 


others. Wood parenchyma may be a conspicuous feature in tiic xylem of 
certain genera and very rare in others. Even greater diversity is found in the 
reproductive stnictures of the various genera. The gametopliytie struc¬ 
tures, both male and female, likewise show great divci-sity, tind the embryo, 
or young sporophyte, varies greatly in methods of development and in struc¬ 
ture. The variation in the number of cotyledons of the embryo, ranging 
from 2 to 15, is an outstanding feature. In the discussion which follows. 
It IS not possible to mention all the variations which occur, but fairly 
typical structures are considered in the life histories of the group 
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Form and Structure of the Sporophyte. As in the lower vascular plants 
tlic conspicuous plant body of the conifers is the sporophyte, consisting of 
roots, stems, and leaves. The members of certain genera of the order 
are the principal evergreen trees of the north temperate forests. The 
pine, the spruce, the hemlock, the cedar, and the fir are well-known trees 


—young cone 


’^r^^gneyearo/daine 

branch 
ovu/es— 

—two year old cone 




F.o 270 Le«f. branch, and cone characters of conifers. 

conesl /^. carpellute cone of spruce cut longitudinally to shoWscales with ovules; C. detail of 
one bcale with two ovules. (Dra wings hy Elsie M . McDougle.) 

belonging to the conifers. In form, nearly all these trees are tall and 
stately, with straight, excurrent stems. Side branches are charactens- 
ticallv longer on the lower part of the stem, becoming gradually shorter 
toward the apex. This arrangement of branches gives the tree a graceful 
tapering appearance. The branches in some genera, such as to 

wLh the pines belong, are of two types, the “long branches, ^which, when 
young, bear only nonfunctional, veiy much reduced scale 
the “short branches,” which bear the functional needle leaves (Tig. 270) 
In the pines the true leaves are produced in clusters. Two to fiv 
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leaves are borne attached to a short hrancli. These sliort branches de¬ 
velop at intervals on the sides of the lonRor twigs. Close observation of 
the very young twig with its fascicles of leaves shows that ouch of the 
short-leaf-bcaring branches is siiblended by a thin scale leaf. Tlie posi¬ 
tion of the short branch is that of an axillary branch growing from tlie 
node on the long branch or twig. 

The leaves of the conifers are slendei-, needle-shaped structures with 
a heavy epidermis. The group exhibits some variation in tlie sliape 
and structure of the leaves (Figs. 271, 279, and 280). Some of the geneia 



Fio. 271, Photomicrographs of transverse sections of various conifer loaves, showing opi- 
dormis, ep, endodermis, end, mosophyll, m. and vascular strands, v; A, Pinus Sirobus; /i, P. 
iaricio; C, Taxns ep,; D, Pinus sp,; E, Picca exaUa; F, Pscudotsuga, 


of the conifers have leaves closely appressed to the stem or concurrent, 
as in the juniper and arborvitae. In size the leaves vary greatly. Most 
of the trees belonging to this group are evergreen. The leaves are generally 
retained from 3 to 5 or more years. The needle-like shape and peculiar 
structure are probably associated with the evergreen habit of the trees. 
One genus, Larix, commonly called the larch or tamarack, sheds its leaves 
in the autumn of each year and passes the winter with branches bare, as 
do other deciduous trees. 


Anatomically,! the conifers show a considerable advance over the living members 
^the lower vas cular plants. The stem of the pine, for example, develops a broad 

features of the Coniferales are discussed in considerable detail on 
pp. The student is referred to this discussion. 
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z»>iu‘ of \vcK»l or xyloni. Tho phloem is located on the outside of the xylem, with a 
(k‘hnit(' lateral ineristem, the cambium cylinder, located between the xylem and the 
phloem. This camhium layer pi*ovides fora continuous iiicrcase in diameter. Such 
increase is accomplished by the division of the cambium cells and the difTcrentiation 
of the new cells so formed into xylem and phloem. The new xylem cells are added to 
the outside of tlie older (primary) xylem cells, and the new phloem cells are added to 
the inside of the older (primary) phloem. Such growth is termed secondary growth, 
ami the new tissues added are secondary xylem and secondary phloem. In addition 
to the cambium cylinder, wliichadds to the .xylem and phloem, there is a cork cambium 
located in the cortical r<‘gion which continues growth aiul adds to the general cortical 
region. Secondary growth in the conifei-s and in other gymnosperms is a distinct 
anatomical advance over the lower TraclK*ophyta, which, in most species, lack cam¬ 
bium and thus are restricted to primary growth. 

The phloem of the. conifers consists of sieve tubes and phloem parenchyma. No 
comi)anitm cells are present. The sieve tubes have sieve plates located on the side 
walls. The xvlem consists of tracheids and wood parenchyma. Tracheids are single 
cells functioning as a unit, in contrast to tracheal tubes or vessels, which are charac¬ 
teristic of the angiosperms. and which are made up of many cells joined end to end, 
forming long tubes. The tracheids of the secondary wood of conifers have bordered 
pits on the ratlial and end walls. The tracheids of the primary wood are spirally 
thickened in the early stages. Later,.when growth is less rapid, the tracheids of the 
primary wcxid become pitted instcail of spirally thickeneil. Wood rays, consisting 
usually of single layers of parenchyma cells extending radially through the xylem, are 

present in most species. 

Conspicuous in the tissues of many conifers, and characteristic of these trees, are 
structures for the secretion and coniluction of resinous materials. These structures 
arc called resin ducts or resin canals. They originals in the parenchyma and are 
actually little more than large and rather unusual intercellular spaces. Surrounding 
each of these intercellular spaces is a single layer of thin-walled parenchyma cells, 
often with conspicuous nuclei and abundant cytoplasm. These cells are the secretory 
cells that function in the secretion of the resin. The resin is exuded in o the canalj 
duct and is then free to flow slowly through the plant. Generally, the ' 

tory cells is, in turn, surrounded by several parenchyma cells which act as storage 

tissue. 

The Spore-producing Structures-Cones. The sporophylls of the 
conifers are produced in strobiii, or cones, which suggests the name com/er, 
or cone bearer (Fig, 270). Not all conifers produce cones but 
bers of the pine family regularly do. The cones are of two kinds, the 
staminate (microsporangiate) and the ovulate (megasporangiate), the 

latter at maturity being the structures commonly 

The staminate cones consist of a central axis or stem and the attached 

microsporophylls or scales, each of which normally 

sporangia attached to the underside of the sporophyll 

275) The ovulate cone consists of a central nxis and the y 

laping, attached bracts or scales, some of which are 

each normally bearing two ovules attached to the upper side P 

phyll. These ovules, each of which contains a megasporangium, a 
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borne freely exposed on the sui-facc of the sporophyll in tlu; manner eliar- 
acteristic of the gymnosperms. Most conifers are monoecious, i.e., 
bear both kinds of cones on the same tree. Kach cone is usually separate 
from the other kind and generally they occur on separate bianclies. lOx- 


• * 



Fio. 272. Cone types in pine. A, a group of mature staminato cones of Pimia purigetta; 

I), young. C. one year old, and, D, ready to discharge 
seed. The ovulate cones of pine reach maturity after two seasons’ growtln 


ceptions to this condition are found. The plants of some species are 
prevailingly dioecious, i.e., bear only one type of cone on a tree. Rarely, 
on monoecious plants, cones occur whiclv^re bisporangiate, i.e., bear both 
megasporangia and microsporangia on different parts of the same cone. 

The staminate cones are small, rather inconspicuous structures, en¬ 
during in most genera but a few weeks in the spring season. The exact 


s. 
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length of time during which the male cones persist varies in the different 
genera. The male cone beai-s the mierosporophylls. Each microsporo- 
])hyll, in mo.st of the common genera, bears two microsporangia on its 
nnderside. ^^’ithin tlie microsporangium, the microspore mother cells 
(microsporocytes) are produced. These, b 3 ' the processes of maturation 
(Fig. 270), involving meiosis, give rise to the microspores, or pollen grains. 
Each microspore mother cell forms a spherical tetrad of four microspores. 
These microsporos are produced in tremendous numbers and appear at 
maturity as a yellow dust or powder. The microspores have the haploid 
(liY) number of chromosomes and initiate the male gametophytic phase. 



Fig. 273. Cone tvpe.s of >pruco. Picea ercilsa. A, young staminate cone: B, mature stami- 
nate cone; C. ovulate cone at time of pollination; D, mature ovulate cone. The ovulate cones 
of the spruce reach maturity in one season. 

The ovulate cones are of longer duration than the staminate cones 
(Figs. 270, 274). In some genera, the ovulate cones develop in 1 year, as 
in the spruce (Fig. 273); in others, as in the pine, 2 years are required for 
development. After maturity, the cones may remain on the trees, in 
some cases, for several years after shedding their seeds. In the early 
stages, the ovulate cones of most genera are very inconspicuous, so much 
so that they may entirely escape observation. Ihere is considerable 
discussion as to the exact structure of the ovulate cones in the pines. 
These cones are comprised of groups of paired structures attached to the 
axis. The lower one, a short sterile bract, may perhaps be homologous 
with a leaf. The upper one commonly called an ovuliferous scale, or 
ovule-bearing scale, may perhaps be regarded as a reduced branch. These 
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two types of scales or bracts are readily observed in the cones of most 
genera. They are joined together at their bases, the ovuIiftM'ous scale 
being the uppermost. The ovules are located on the upper surface of tlic 
ovuliferous scale. It should be recalled at this point tlmt the ovule con¬ 
sists of the megasporangium, surrounded by a special covering, called the 
integument, which later becomes the seed coat. In the pines, the mega¬ 
sporangium is an ovate body and the integument covci’s it as a cup-like 
overgrowth. At the tip of the ovule the encircling parts of the integument 
do not quite come together, leaving an opening called the micropyle (little 
gate). This opening allows the pollen grains to enter and come into con¬ 
tact with the megasporangium. 



Fig. 274. Cone types of conifers. A and D, ovulate cones of Pacudoiauoa taxifnlia. A, young, 
and, D, mature (one year old); C, mature ovulate cone of PiVin* Strohua (two years old). 


The megasporangium, now called the nucellus» is the inner tissue of 
the young ovule (Fig. 275). This tissue is generally undifferentiated in 
the young stages, but, sooner or later, one or several megaspore mother 
cells appear toward the center of the nucellus. Though in most of the 
common genera but a single spore mother cell is formed, in some genera, 
and under certain conditions, from one to five or six may be formed. Each 
megaspore mother cell, by the regular maturation processes, including 
meiotic division, gives rise to a group, or quartet, of four megaspores, each 
with the haploid (1 N) number of chromosomes. Recent investigations, 
however, indicate that in pine only three cells are formed. The four 
cells of the tetrad are usually arranged in a vertical row in the sporangium, 
orimng A\hat is called a linear quartet. The linear arrangement of the 
megaspores is characteristic of nearly all of the seed plants, but it is not 
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universal. In the arbon'itae (Thuja), the spores are a tetrahedral rather 
than a linear group. Not all the memhei's of the quartet develop into 
functional megaspores; generally but a single functional megaspore is 
formed. In some genera, however, where the numher of spore mother 
cells is larger, there are several functional megaspores. It is to be noted 
lliat, contrary to the condition found in the production of microspores, the 
nu'gaspores are never shed but are permanently retained within the mega¬ 
sporangium. On germination, the megaspores give rise to the female 
gamctophytes, which likewise are retained within the megasporangium. 

Since the members of the Coniferales are perennial plants, it cannot be 
said that the maturation processes end the sporophytic phase, as can be 
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truly said in reference to these events in some of the lower plants. It may 
be said though, that the maturation processes initiate the gametophytic 
phase resulting in the development of the male and female gametophytic 
L-uct’ures, the surrounding sporophytic structures (leaves, roots, and stems) 
persisting from year to year and developing a new succession of gameto¬ 
phytic .structures each season. 

The Gametophytic Structures. Heterospory, found in the lover va 
cular plants as an occasional situation, is established as the univemal con 
^tion irthe gymnosperms. The tendency, first observed in the lower 
vascular plants, of the reduction of the gametophytic structures, can>^ 
much further in the gymnosperms. Both male and female game p y 
Zw “marked rSuction in their structures. In the male gamete- 
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phyte of the Conifcrales, the sperms are n'flueed to nonmotile cc'lls, a 
feature here found for the first time in the evolution of plants. It should 
be noted, however, that swimming sperms still (K-eur in two orders of the 
gjTOnosperms, the Cycadales and the (.Jinkgoal<-s. '1 his lack of motility 



Fig. 270. Maturation divisions in nucrosporc mother colls of conifers; A, prophaso; B, mota- 
pha^ of first division; C, diad stage; D, onaphase of second di\ision. As a result of theso 
divisions, four microsporcs are formed in each microsporo mother cell os shown in Fig, 277, A. 


in the Coniferales is just another step in the reduction of the gametophytic 
structures. 

The development of the female gametophyte takes place entirely within 
the megasporangium, or nucellus, of the ovule (Fig. 275). The gameto¬ 
phyte is entirely dependent for nutrition upon the old sporophytic struc¬ 
tures. In the pine, usually only the basal megaspore of the linear tetrad 
develops into a female gametophyte. In certain other genera, more than 
one female gametophyte may develop in each ovule. 

An account of the development of the female gametophyte of pine by 
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W. II. Emig is at variance with the previously accepted descriptions, 
hanig’s studies, extending over a period of several yeai's, indicate that 
the functional megaspore remains in a resting condition for a time.and 
begins to develop only after a considerable portion of the nucellus tissue 
(sporangium) has been digested by the surrounding nutritive, tapetal-like 
tissue. The megaspore then, occupying a central position in a vacuole 
resulting from the digestion, undergoes a series of divisions, which results 
in the production of about two thousand nuclei. These nuclei occupy a 
central position in a common mass of cytoplasm and later become separated 
by walls, the foimation of which begins at the micropylar end and eventu¬ 
ally extends to the base of the gametophyte. 

Emig expfkins the common interpretation of the parietal location of the 
nuclei as based qn views of aborting ovules, which are common in the pines. 
Accoiding to his interpretation, the growth of the young gametophyte is 
actually centrifugal, from the center toward the outside, and never centrip¬ 
etal. Finally, the entire female gametophyte becomes a solid ovate 
mass of tissue. 

Archegonia are generally developed at the micropylar end of the ovate 
female gametophyte (Fig. 275, C). Each archegonium develops from a 
single superficial initial cell of the gametophyte and consists of a very short 
neck, a ventral canal cell, and an egg. There are no neck canal cells, 
the neck consisting of only the wall cells, which vaiy in number from 2 
to 8, or 12, with 8 the most common number. The ventral canal cell is 
usually a smaller cell than the egg cell, soon disintegrating and leaving the 
egg cell the sole content of the archegonium. The wall of the archegonium 
is made up of the adjacent sterile vegetative cells of the female gameto¬ 
phyte, called the “archegonial jacket,” which, in addition to serving as the 
archegonium wall, seem also to act as nourishing cells for the archegonium. 

At maturity, the archegonium is an oval structure rather deeply sunken 
in the female gametophyte. The neck of the archegonium is overgrown 
by the adjacent cells of the female gametophyte. The contents of the 
archegonium consist of the egg, with nucleus and abundant cytoplasm, 
which fills the entire structure. Generally, all the archegonia are groupe 
in the same region of the female gametophyte. The archegonia in the 
conifers vaiy greatly in number in the different genera. In some, as m 
the pine, from two to five archegonia are developed, while in others, as m 
the giant redwood {Sequoia), the number is reported to be sometimes as 
high as GO. Other genera have archegonia varying in number from 2 

to 100. 

The early stages of the male gametophyte (Fig. 277) occur entirely ^ 
the microspore wall. As it develops further, the structure may be ca ed 
a pollen grain. Eventually the pollen tube grows out from the pollen 
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grain. In the pine, the first divisions within the microspore result in the 
production generally of two sterile vegetative cells (Fig. 277, B). These 
are small lens-shaped cells usually occupying one side of the developing 
pollen grain and disintegrating very soon. They are regarded as vestiges 
of the gametophytic thallus commonly developed in the lower groups. 





Fig. 277. Microsporos and development of the male garnetophyto. tetrad of tnicrosporon 

resulting from divisions shown in Fig. 276; /i, pollen grain witii two prothalHa] or vogetalivo 
cells, central cell, and wings; C, division of central coll to form generative cell and tube cell; 

stage showing generative coll, tube cell, and two prothallia) celts; E, diagrainiimtic repre¬ 
sentation of germinating pollen grain, showing the development of the pollen tube; the two 
prothallial cells are shown degenerated; the generative coll has divided to form a stalk coll 
and a body cell; F, diagrammatic representation of mature pollen tube with contents; the 
body cell has divided to form the two male cells or sperms; the stalk cell, the tube cell, and the 
prothallial cells are still visible. (Draunnps by H^len D. HUL) 


In other genera related to the pine, the number of vegetative cells may vary 
from none at all to as many as 48. Where they occur, they are formed by 
successive divisions of the central cell of the microspore. 

Following the formation of the vegetative thallus cells, the central cell 
comes to be the antheridial cell, being considered homologous with the 
antheridium of the lower plants. This central cell, or antheridial cell, 
divides, forming two cells, the tube cell and the generative cell. The func¬ 
tion of the tube cell is to produce the pollen tube, which may be regarded 
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as a samcto carrier in this group. The generative cell is a small spherical 
cell which consists of a large nucleus, a relatively small amount of rather 
tlen.se cytoplasm surrounded by a delimiting membrane, but no cellulose 
wall. The generative cell floats free in the cytoplasm of the tube cell. 
'Phe function of the generative cell is eventually to produce the sperms, 
or male gametes. Typically in the pine, the young male gametophyte, 
or content of the pollen grain, now consists of four cells, the two sterile 
vegetative cells, the tube cell, and the generative cell (Fig. 277, D). At 
about this stage of development, the pollen grains are shed from the micro- 
sporophylls and are transported to the female cones where they come into 
contact with the ovules (Fig. 275, A). The pollen of some genera is 
winged, while in other genera it is wingless. When present, the “wings” 
are foimed by the extension or inflation of the outer covering of the spores. 
These extensions occur on two sides of the spore, forming a pollen grain 
with two wings. 

Pt)llination is the term applied to the transporting of the pollen grains 
from the microsporangia to the megasporangia. In the conifers, this is 
usually accompanied by the floating of the pollen grains through the air 
from the male cones to the female cones; this is called wind-pollination. 
The young female cones at this time stand erect at the ends of the twigs. 
The pollen grains, when they reach the female cones, fall down among their 
scales, i-eaching the ovules and megasporangia at the base of the scales or 
megasporophylls. From the integuments, the ovules secrete a drop of 
resinous material into which the pollen grains fall. Eventually, this 
resinous material dries and pulls the pollen grains through the micropyle, 
bringing them into contact with the tissues of the megasporangium or 
nucellus. Pollination occurs early in the development of the female cone. 
Following pollination, the male and female gametophytes complete their 


development. n i. u 

After a period varying in length in the different genera, the pollen tube 

begins to grow, penetrating the tissues of the megasporangium. Early 

in the period of pollen-tube growth, the tube nucleus migrates from the 

pollen grain to the tip of the pollen tube. Later, the generative cell 

divides into two cells, one tenncd the stalk, or wall cell, and the other the 

body cell (Fig. 277, E). The stalk, or wall cell, is sterile and does nothing 

further. It is thought possibly to be a remnant representing the wall, or 

stalk of the antheridium. As the pollen tube elongates, the stalk cell 

passes down into the tip of the tube. The final division which occum m 

the male gametophyte is the division of the body cell to form the two 

male gametes (Fig. 277, F). The male gametes m the Coniferales are 

without cilia and thus nonmotile and are earned by the pollen tube to the 

neck of the archegonium. The designation of the male cells as sperms is 
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in accord with their origin and function and seems justified, even though 
they are without motility. The male gamelopliyle is entirely dependent 
upon the nutrition derived from the sporophytie tissues of the nueellus 
or megasporangium, upon which it develops us a sort of parasitic hody. 

Fertilization. Wlien the two gametopliytes, the male and tlie female, 
are mature and liavc produced their gametes, conditions are proper for 
fertilization. The pollen tube with its two male cells, or sperms, grows for 
a considerable time through the tissue of the megaspi>rangium whicli 
surrounds the female gametophyte. The cells of the megasporangium, 
or the nueellus, develop a cone-shaped mass between the micropyle and 
the female gametophyte. Through this cone-shaped mass grow the pollen 
tubes, generally several in number, and eventually reach the female gameto¬ 
phyte. Here a pollen tube grows into the neck of an arcliegonium, crush¬ 
ing the neck cells, and penetrates the arcliegonium. With this development, 
the final divisions in the pollen tube and in the arcliegonium occur, forming 
the two sperms from the body cell in the pollen tube, anil tlio egg and ven¬ 
tral canal cell within the arcliegonium. These last gametophytic divisions 
constitute the final acts in the foimation of gametes and occur just liefore 
fertilization. There are then four cells in the pollen tube, the tube cell, 
the sterile wall cell, and the two speims. When the pollen tube penetrates 
the archegonium, its contents are discharged. 

Actual fertilization is accomplished by the fusion of the nucleus of the 


sperm with the nucleus of the egg (Fig. 278, .1). This results in the 
doubling of the number of chromosomes. Only one of the sperms fuses 
with the egg, the second speim, together with the tube nucleus and the 
wall cell, disintegrating. Reports of fertilization indicate that sometimes 
only the sperm nucleus fuses with the egg nucleus, the cytoplasm being 
left behind in the cytoplasm of the egg, but that in other instances the 
whole sperm cell, nucleus and cytoplasm, fuses with the egg nucleus. In 
either case, fusion is accomplished slowly, with the chromosomes of 
each gamete remaining distinct for some time. In the pine, the haploid 
(lA) number of chromosomes has been reported as 12 and the diploid 
(2 A) as 24. With the fusion of the nuclei of the two gametes, the gameto¬ 
phytic phase ends, and a new sporophytie generation is originated. 

The time elapsing between pollination and fertilization varies consider¬ 
ably. In some genera, pollination and fertilization occur during the 
same summer. This is tme of the spruce, hemlock, arborvitae, and othere. 
In such genera the time between pollination and fertilization is a matter of 
a few weeks. In other genera, including the pine, pollination occurs in 
the spring of one year and fertilization in the spring of the year following, 
a period of about 11 months. The time is related to the rate of growth of 
the gametofihytes, the genera in the first category having rapidly growing 
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gametophytes and those in the second having slowly developing gameto- 
phytes. 

The Embryo, the Seed, and the Seedling. As previously mentioned, 
the embryo of the Coniferales differs considerably in the various genera. 
The development of the embrj’o in the pine, being well known, is con¬ 
sidered in this discussion (Fig. 278). 

.-Vfter fertilization, the nucleus of the zygote divides. The two result¬ 
ing nuclei also divide, thus forming four nuclei which migrate to the base 



Fig. 278. Fertilization and development of the embryo in conifers. ^ 4 . fertilization accom- 
Dlisiied bv the fusion of the sperm nucleus, ap. with the egg nucleus, e. initiating the develop- 
inent of the embrvo; B. early development of the embryo; C, the four nuclei shown in B settle 
to the bottom of the archegoniurn and each divides, resulting m two tiers of four cells each. 
D and E, continued development of the embryo, forming additional tiers of cells; c. cro^ 
sectional view of E\ G. formation of suspensor cells, a. by the elongaUon of the third tier o 
cell-s from the top; the tip cells eventually form the embryo proper; eermmating seedling 
with root, r, cotyledons, co, and old seed coat, sc; /, slightly older seedling with branched ro 
and cotyledons. (Drawings by Helen D. HUl.) 


of the egg and arrange themselves in a plane. A simultaneous division 
of the four nuclei results in the production of two tiers, each consisting of 
four nuclei. Following this, walls begin to develop, separating these 
nuclei The outer tier of nuclei do not have complete walls, but the 
cells are open on the upper side and the nuclei are therefore connected 
with the general cytoplasm of the original egg. Divisions m the uppei 
and lower tiers follow, and, as a result, the embryo consists of four tiers 

of four cells each. 

The lowest of these four tiers of cells becomes the embryo proper, actually 
foi-ming the young pine plant. The tier adjacent to it forms the suspensor 
an elongated structure which pushes the developing embiyo deep mto the 
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old female gametopliytc, which is rich in slored food, liy cell division, 
cell growth, and difTerontiafion, the complete embryo is eventually formed. 
The embryo in the pine is polycotyledonous, l)ut certain other conifers are 
dicotyledonous. 

The seed in the conifers is a rather complicated structure. It consists 
of an embryo protected by a tliick and usually very hard seed coat. Tlie 
embryo, or young sporopliytic plant, is surrounded liy a mass of stor(‘d 
food, which is the old female garnetophyto tissue, d'he seed coals and 
other surrounding tissues aiv derived from the nucellus, or oUl mega¬ 
sporangium, and the integuments of the ovule. 

There is consideralile variation of size in tiie .seeds of conifers. C’ertain 
species of pine in the soutliwestern portion of the Ihiited States bear 
seeds which are lai’ge (‘iiough to be used as human food. 'I'hese are tin* 
pihon pines. The pinon nuts, as these s(‘eds are called, are eaten l)y llie 
residents of these regions much as peanuts are in other portions of the 
countrJ^ 

The seeds generally germinate .slowly after a prolonged resting period. 
Some, however, are reported to germinate before tlie seeds are sIumI from 
the cone. I'pon germination, the embryo emerges, usually pusiiing the 
seed coat up through the ground ahead of the cotyledons. Finally, the 
several cotyledons are freed from the sc'ed coat and the young seedlii^g 
conifer begins a long periotl of growth to <lcvelop a mature sporophvte 
(Fig.278, //,/). 


Summary of the Life History in the Coniferales. In the C’oniferales, 
as in all gymnosperms, the sporophytic phase is of long duiation and during 
this period of the life history a relatively large sporophyte is produced 
which generally attains the proportions of a tree. During its lifetime, 
the sporophyte produces many generations of spores. The spores are of 
two kinds, microspores and megaspores. The sporopliyte, as usual, is 
characterized by having the diploid number of chromosomes in its nuclei. 
During the maturation processes at the meiotic division, in the formation 
of the microspores and the megaspores, the number of chromosomes is 
reduced from the diploid {2N) to the haploid (1 N) number. The spores 
which are produced as a result of the maturation processes contain the hap¬ 
loid number of chromosomes. All the structures produced from the spores 
have the haploid number of chromosomes and are, therefore, gametophytic. 

The gametophytes are of two kinds. The male gametophytes are pro¬ 
duced from the microspores which arc formed in the mierosporangia and 
the female gametophytes from the megaspores which are formed in the 
ovules. The megaspores and the resulting female gametophytes are per- 
manently retained within the ovules. The male gametophytes are much 
reduced in size, consisting of only a few cells within the original cell wall 
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and finally the pollen tube and male gametes. The female gametophytes 
are small oval masses of tissue produced by the megaspores. This tissue 
is held within the old megasporangium, or nucellus, within the ovule. 
Clenerally, several much reduced archegonia, containing female gametes or 
eggs, are produced at the upper end of the female gametophyte. There is 



I'lf? 279 Leaf and cone characters of some of the better known conifers. A, Larxx americana; 
n Thuja occult rifalis; C. Taxodium dixlichnm; D, Juniperua acopulorum. with detail at right; 
E, Chamaecupo-ris Lawaoniana, with detail at right; F, Tauga; G. Paeudotauga; H, Abua 
nohilia; /, Picca. {Drawinga by Edna S. Fox.) 

considerable variation in the different genera in the length of time it takes 
for the gametophytes to reach maturity and produce gametes. In the 
pines, generally about 12 to 14 months elapse between pollination and 
fertilization. The union of the gametes doubles the number of chromo¬ 
somes to the diploid number and starts the new sporophyte. Embiyo, 
seedling, and finally a mature sporophyte in the form of a tree, all charac¬ 
terized by the diploid number of chromosomes, complete the life cycle. 

Common Genera and Species of Conifers. There are about 40 genera, '^ith ap¬ 
proximately 350 species in the order Coniferales. These are divided into two families, 
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the Pinaceac, consisting of 29 gencm and 245 species, nn.l the Taxaoefte, consisting of 
11 genera and 105 species. The memhers of llic family Pinaccao are characterize! hy 
the production of distinct ovulate cones with overlapping si>orophyll.s protecting the 
ovules. The seeds ripen dry. To this family belong the h.llowing Kcnera: Pinus. 
the pine; Larijr, the larch; Tsuga, hemlock; Pxciulotsugd. tlie Douglas fir; Ahtex, hr; 
Sequoia redwoods; Taxodiuin, the bald cypress; JuniperuH, the common cedar; 
Thuja, the arborvitao (Fig. 270); Araucaria, a Southern Hemisphere conifer; and 
a broad-leaved tropica! form (Fig. 2.SO,/■’). 

The family Taxaceae is characterized by the absence of distinct ovulate com-s 
(Fig. 280). The solitary ovules are exposed, and the seeds devidop a fleshy covering, 
or arile. The most prominent genera of this family are Pndtirarpux, a native of the 
Southern Hemisphere, and Taxua, t he yew, ()f the Nortiu’rn llemisiiluTc. 

Both families are represented in the Horn i>f N'orth .\nu'rica, but the family Pinaci'ae 
includes all but two {Taxus and Torrei/n) <»f I-* g<-ncra native to the n-gion north 

of hicxico. The great interest and sentiment that have alway.s beem as.sociated with 
the cone-bearing trees, their wide distribution, un<i great ceonomie imi>t»rtancc may 
justify a more extended presentation of the chnracteri.st ics of luit ive Ameriejui genera. 

The genus Pinus includes all of the true pines (Figs. 270, 272, 274, C). They are 
to be recognized by their long neeille-likc leave.s proiluced in clustc*r.s of two. three, 
four, or five. A single species, the nut pine, of limited distribution in the Far West 
and the Southwest, produces its leaves singly, :us do all other conifers except the pines 


and larches. Each cluster of leaves is surroumled at the base by a thin, ilry mem¬ 
branous sheath. All species arc evcrgn*en.s. the needles remaining on tin* Iree.s for 
from 2 to 10 years. In the different species the needles vary from only 1 to 12 or 15 in. 
in length, the greatest lengths being altaincil by the “longleaf" j)ine of the South«‘rn 
states. Resin ducts are present in the leave.s. The cones are freiiuently proiluced in 
clusters and in some species remain on the tree for many years after the si'cds are shed. 
The seeds do not usually mature until the summer of the second year following their 
formation. In many species the cones arc very spiny at maturity. .\o other conifers 
have spiny cones. Economically, pines arc the most im|>ortant of all northern limber 
trees, with the possible exception of the oaks. They yield lumber of the highest 
quality for construction work, although as a group their lumber is not durable in 
contact with the ground or in damp situations. Commercially, pine lumber is of two 
types, the harder j’ellow-pine type and the softer wliite-pinc type. At present, the 
best yellow-pine lumber comes from the Southern states and includes such trees as 
the shorticaf, the longleaf, and the loblolly pine. White-iiine lumber is obtained 
from the eastern white pine, western white pine, sugar pine, and others. Western 
yellow pine or bull pine is often sold commercially as white pine, which it resembles 
in texture. Pines are frequently used as ornamental trees and a number of foreign 
species have been impiortcd for this trade. Pitch, turpentine, tar, and resin are other 
commercial products of the pines. Thirty-four species of pines arc native to the 
United States. 


The genus Picea includes all of the true spruces (Fig. 273). All species are ever¬ 
green, with straight tapering trunks. The needles are short and often stiff, usually 
four-angled as seen in cross section, and do not contain resin ducts. They arc attached 
to all sides of the stem and, when they fall, they leave on the stem a short, rather 
sharp base or cushion. The cones are matured in one season and are pendulous on 
the branches. Usually they are produced only at the very apex of the tree. Com¬ 
mercially, spruces are important timber trees in the Northern states and in Canada. 
As pulpwood for paper making, they are unsurpassed. As ornamental trees, they 
probably surpj^ in value all other conifers. The blue spruce, with beautiful blue- 
^en foliage, is in great demand for planting. Seven species are native to North 
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The gt'iius includes the firs, which are likely to be confused with spruces but 

arc distinguished by the flattened and usually softer needles that leave only a slight 
circular scar where they fall from the branches. As in the spruces, the needles are 
pi-oduced singly. They are short, contain resin ducts, and come out from all sides of 
the stems, though appearing in many species to be produced only from two opposite 
sides. The cones stand erect on the branches at the apex of the tree and mature their 
seetls in one season. The trunks of firs arc straight, tapering, and unbranched, and 
the bark of small trees contains conspicuous blisters filled with a liquid resin which is 
used commercially in medicine and is known as balsam. Commercially, they are 
im|M)rtant timber trees and are used to a considerable extent for ornamental plantings. 
On this continent, the seven species range only through the Northern states and 
Canada. 



Fio 280. Leaf and sporophyll typos in various Rvtnnosperms. A, branch of Ephedra with 

staniinate cones: /Lseedlingofr/j»ja(7ffla«fca. showing stages m leaf dcvolopment;C.voget8^ 

tivc loaves and stamiiiate cones of Taxiis, a single cone at right and a single sporopl .vII from 
a cone at the left; D, branch of Torreya with ovulate structure, and E branch 
structures, a single sporophyU at the left; /^. leaves ol Agathu,, and. g.jeaves oiPodocarpua. 
botli unusual forms among gymnosperms. (AH except D drawn by Helen D. Hilt.) 

The genus Tsuga includes the hemlocks. They are evergreen trees with short 
flattened needles that appear to be definitely produced on two opposite sides of the 
branch or sometimes, in addition, on the top surface of the branch. At ariy rate 
they form definite flat sprays that mark the genus as distinct from both the fiis and 
the spruces. A leafstalk is present and is left.as a roughening on the stem "hen t e 
leaves fall, as in spruces. There is a single resin duct in the center of each leaf. The 

trunks are tall and straight and taper much less than do those of the 

In trees up to fifty years of age, the slender tips of the leaders droop gracefully at t o 

pointed crown of the tree and erroneously are said always to be drooped 

iast. Beyond this age. the crown of the tree beconies more rounded by ^ ^ 

larger growth of side branches than of the leader. The cones 

the eastern species, and pendent and in good seed years are 

over the entire crown of vigorous trees. Seeds are matured in one season. Corn 
mercially the hemlocks are less important than any of the preceding conifeis. West- 
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ern hemlock lumber is superior to the eysteni co:irse-Kraine<l iiml easily srillulered 
wood, but this species has until recently been regarded as an inferior limber tree. 
Hemlock bark contains large quanlities of tannin ainl has l)een inueli used in Ihe tan¬ 
ning industry. Only four sp(rciesof hemlock, two eastc-rn a ml two wc-stern, are nat ive 
to North America and their range is more limited than is that of tin* firs, spruces, ami 
pines. ■ 

Psciidotsuga is a genus of false hemlocks (Figs. 209, .-1, 274). It.s species arc er- 
i-oncously called spruces, (irs, hemlocks, or pines, from all of which they dilTer in the 
peculiar three-pointed scale-like bracts lhal protrude from l)etween the .scales of the 
cone. The loaves are soft and flattened a.s in fins and hemlocks and not .stilT and four- 
angled as in spruces. They are evergreen and possess (wo resin duets as .seen in cross 
section. short but rather prominent stalk i.s loft on the ro igliened branch when t he 
leaf falls. Leaves come out from all si«les of the stems as in tlie spruces. The cones 
arc pendulous ami mature their seeds the first .so;iS(»n. Hut two spec-ies are known 
and only one (Douglas fir) is of great im|M>rtance. Tlie trunks of tliis species are 
tall and straight and reach a height rarely altuitted l>y any other .\meriean tree e.xccpt 
(he giant redwoods. Trees lictween 2(H) ami ^^(K) ft. high and S to It) ft. in dianu^ter 
are known, although these sizes are unusual. Old trees witli bark as much as 2 ft. 
thick have been observed. Commercially, the tree is of great Importance for lumlier, 
though limited in its distribution to the Rocky Mountain region and westward and 
best developed in the Immid Pacific Coast region of Washington and (Oregon. 

The genus Larix includes the true larches or tamaracks, although both of these 


names arc frequently misapplied even in the lumber imlustry. In sltcd<Hng their 
leaves every year, larches are distinct from all other .\merican cosiifers except the 
cypress. The loaves are soft and flexible, 1 to 2 in. long and, except on the terminal 
twigs, they are produced in clusters of 10 to 40 on very short dwarf spurs on 
the branches. In some species, rosin <lucts arc present and in others absent. The 
cones are pendent or suberect and mature their seeds in one season. Hristlo-like, 
single-pointed bracts project from between the cone scales of some species. The 
larches are important timber trees. The wootl is quite durable. Rut three or four 
species are known in .\morica. They arc trees of the colder parts of the north tem¬ 
perate zone. Both native and foreign species arc occasionally useil as ornamentals. 

Taxodium is the genus that includes the bald cypress, of which two species, both 
southern in distribution, are known in the United States (Fig. 2S1). The leaves are 
usually not more than 1 cm. long, sometimes arc very small and scalc-like, and are 
deciduous. They are quite soft and appear to be arranged on two opposite sides of 
the stem, which, with the very fine brnnchlcts on which they arc borne, gives them a 
plume-likc, or pinnate, appearance. The cones arc rounded and about the size of a 
small walnut but the scales are closed so that the appearance is scarcely cone-like. 
The trunks are tapering and usually considerably enlarged at the base. Especially 
in sites subject to inundation, the roots develop peculiar conical upward hollow pro¬ 
tuberances, the so-called “knees.” These are as much us 4 to 6 ft. high and 2 to 4 ft. 
thick. The cypress is an imijortant timber tree, producing soft, easily worked, and 

very durable wood. It is chiefly an inhabitant of swampy regions or overflow river 
bottoms. 


The genus Sequoia includes the giant “big trees” {Sequoia gigantea) and the red¬ 
wood {Sequoia sempervirens) of the Pacific Coast (Fig. 269, B). They are the only 
iving species of the genus. The big tree probably attains the largest size, although 
eights of over 300 ft. are authentically recorded for l>oth species. The diameter of 

uZi. swollen bases, may be as much as 20 or 30 ft., with a 

■ as much as 18 m. thick. The leaves of this species are slender, sharp pointed, 
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atuJ soiiiowlmt scale-liko, as in the eastern red cedar, while those of the redwood are 
Hat. sliarp iiointed. atnJ up to an inch in length, lioth si>ecies are evergreen. The 
c«)nes «)f the redwood mature in one year; those of the hig tree during the second season. 
With the [)ossil>le exception of some of the species of Taxoiliinu, these are the longest 
lived of all living things, some of the big trees showing up to 2.300 annual rings. Prob¬ 
ably tlie redwood is somewhat shorter lived, but trees with more than 1,000 annual 

1 



Pin. 281. Specimen of cypress (Taxodium diHichum), with spreading trunk base, from Lake 
Providcnco, La. 

rings are known. The big trees are known only in limited regions of central California 
on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada mountains, but the redwood extends also 
into Oregon. The woo<l of both species is very durable, though soft, and, except that 
formed during the first 500 years, is close-grained. Prior to the glacial epoch, the 
species of Sequoia were as numerous and covered as wide a geographical range as an> 
other genus of trees in the world. The species were almost destroyed during the Ice 
Ages so that only a remnant, now remains. The petrified forests of the Yellowstone 
National Park arc said to have been composed of species of this genus (Fig. 282). 

Their closest living relative is the bald cypress. ■ ■ r\ 

Lihocedrus is the genus of the western incense cedar, found in California, Oregon, 
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and Nevada. The trees are evergreen with small, oppo.site. srulc-likc. ovcrlaprntig, 
pointed leaves not unlike those of the rod cedar. Tim smaller hranrhes have the 
pressed appearance of arhorvitae. The cones are very small a.u eomp...sed of only 
six or eight scales. The trunks taper upward and are much onlarge.l at the I.Jise^ 
The wood is fragrant and extremely 4lural»le, though soft ami light in v^eight. 11 k 
limited range of the species and the great extent to which it is sul.jecL to heart rot 
render it of less importance commercially than it might otherwise he. 

The red cedars, or junipers, belong to the genus Juniperus (Fig. 20^). They arc 
evergreen trees with cither verv small, scale-liko, ovcrlaiiping leaves or more needle- 
like, though short and sharp-iwintcd, leaves. Often both kinds of leaves are fouml on 



Fiq. 282. Fossil trees identified as Sequoia, on Specimen Ridge in Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo. 


the same tree. The leaves have a pleasant odor. The ovulate cones, at maturity, are 
berry-like rather than cone-like and are blue or reddish in color and not larger than a 
small-sized pea. Morphologically they are cones in which the scales have become 
fleshy. American junipers are scarcely more than small-sized trees at their best and 
some are quite shrubby or prostrate in their growth. The wood is hard, close-grained, 
aromatic, and extremely durable, but the best of the trees are so small or so jxiorly 
formed that, as timber, their value is negligible. They are of some use, however, 
in cabinet work, in inlaying, and in pencil making. Eight or ten American species 
of Juntperus are known, widely distributed in the United States and Canada. 

The western red cedar and the arborvitae belong to the genus Thuja. They re¬ 
semble both the white cedar and the junipers. They differ from the junipers in the 
flat branches and in the possession of well-formed cones instead of berry-like struc¬ 
tures. They differ from the white cedars {ChaTnaecyparis) in the elongated or el- 
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lij>soi0 form of tlic cone anti tlie hroaticr twigs or branchlets ( in.)- Both the white 

cedai'SJiiui Thuja have i)ranchl(‘ts distinctly llattened as though pressed. The western 
re<l cellar is an important timber tree. The eastern arborvitae is of less importance, 
t)»jt both siieeies fuijdsh extremely dui’able timber. The western rod cedar is still 
the most imjxirtant source of shingles. 

Several s}>ecics of white ce«h>r belong to the genus Charuaeci/paris. They are 
diHicult to distinguish from Thuja, l)Ut tlie c«>nes are glolwse instead of elongated and 
the l)iatu*hlets, while having the pri'ssed ai>pcarance of species of Thuja, are consider¬ 
ably jiaiTower (> i o in.). The leaves are very small, scalc-likc, and overlapping. The 
cones mat lire their seeds in 1 year. The wood is close-grained and extremely durable, 
Imt the sup|)ly is limited and it is not extensively used except locally and to some 
extent in cabinet making. Tlie single eastern speeies inhabits swamps of the .'\tlantic 
seaboard. The several western specii's are fouiul in difTerent habitats. 

Tlie genus Taius (family Taxaceae) includes one western species, one eastern 
speeies, an<l one sjiecies in Florida. They are known as yews. The western species is 
a .small tree with a maximum height of about 30 ft.; the eastern species is a sti’aggling 
shrub; the southern species intermediate in size. Th<* leaves are Hat, less than an inch 
Jong, and their stalks are decurrent on the branches. They appear to grow on two 
opposite sides of the stem but actually are attached as well to the upper and lower 
surfaces, and by the twisting of the rattier prominent leafstalks all leaves arc brought 
into one horizontal plane. The outer covering of the seed, or arile, is fleshy and bright 
red in color. 


OTHER GYMNOSPERMS 

Altlioush the species of the Coniferales constitute the dominant gymno- 
spermous flora of the present, three additional orders of the gymnosperms 
have living representatives. These are the Cycadales, the Ginkgoales, 
and the Gnetales. Fossil remains indicate that all the living orders of 
g^minosperms were also represented in past geological periods. The 
Gnetales, however, are apparently very scantily represented by fossil 
remains. Such forms as have been found occur in more recent rock strata. 
It will be recalled that there are three orders of gymnosperms which are 
extinct and known only in fossil form. They are the Cycadofilicales, the 
Bennettitalcs, and the Corduitales. 

Order Cycadofilicales. The earliest fo.ssil remains of seed plants are found in the 
strata of the Paleozoic age* and are estimated from various calculations to be from 


1 The different geological jici iods have been referred to so often in this and the 
following discussion that a table of these periods may prove of some a.ssistaiice to the 

student. 

Geological Periods 

Era 

Recent 1 


Cenozoic 

62 


Pliocene 


Miocene 

Oligoccne 

Eocene 




Tertiary 
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100 million to 250 million years old. Among the olde.st recognized seed \AiinU arc 
some that greatly resemble ferns, especially in their leaf forms. So great is this re¬ 
semblance that they were at fii-st thought to be feri..s. Init the discovery of seeds at¬ 
tached to the fern-iike plants identified them a.s seed plants. Jiecause of these fea¬ 
tures they are also called pteridosperms. Eviilence is accumulating lliat these plants 
were not merely seed-bearing ferns. Studios of the epidermal ti.ssues indicate clo.ser 
similarities to gvmnosperms than to ferns. Fossil remains imiicatc that the members 
of the Cycadofilicalcs or pteridosperms were plants usually with slender stems bearing 
large fern-like loaves that were widely spaced in spiral arrangement on the stem. 
That some of these plants were probably vine-like, climbing or sprawling types re- 
quiringsupport to maintain an upright position, is indicated liy the slender .steims and 
weakly developed vascular system. Some of the pteridosperms were sturilier ami 
probably resembled the modern tree ferns. The mosarch condition typical of modm-n 
ferns is also found in the pteridosperms. Various of the fossil genera show stele type.s 
characteristic of the modern ferns. In Hclerangium the primary w<K)d of the stem 
occurred as a protostelc; in a second type, Lyginopleris, there was a siphonostcle; ami 
a third genus, MeduHosa, hud a disscctctl siphonostcle forming a typical dictyostele 
or polystelc. Secondary wood ami phloem tissues resulting from the activity of 
cambium were developed in all the stem typos. Abundant development of .scloren- 
chyma tissues was also a feature of most seed-fern stems. The occurrence of sec¬ 
ondary wood and primitive fern typos of steles presents a unique combination of 
traits. 

Seeds were borne singly on the leaves. The position of seeds on the leaves varied. 
In some cases, thought possibly to be the most i)rimitive arrangement, the sceils were 
produced on branched stalks that arc reminiscent of the siiorangia-bearing stalks of 
the Psilopsida. In other forms, the seeds were produced on the tips of the leaf pin¬ 
nules. In still other genera regarded as possibly more advanced, tlic seeds were pro¬ 
duced on the surfaces of the leaves. The seeds were enclosed within cupulcs, which 
in some cases were fringed by the expanded bracts forming the structure. 


Mesozoic 

130 


Paleozoic 

370 


Proterozoic 

500 

Archaeozoic 

1,000 


Cretaceous (Upper Cretaceous) 

Comanchcan (Ixiwer Cretaceous) 

Jurassic 

Triassic 

Permean 

Pennsylvanian (Upper Carboniferous) 

Mississippian (Lower Carboniferous) 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Ordovician 

Cambrian 

, 


The figures given under the eras represent computed millions of years that each of 

these eras lasted, as compiled by Dr. A. C. No4 and quoted by C. J. Chamberlain, 

“Gymnosperms, Structure, and Evolution,” p. 3, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1936. 
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The C’yca lofiliealcs flourished during the Carboniferous period of the Paleozoic 
era an<l possil>ly lived until the early periods of the Mesozoic era. They probably 
originated in the Devonian pcrioil although this is not exactly known, but fossils 
resembling seed ferns have been found in Devoniatj strata. Form, structural features, 
and reproduction indicate relationship of the i)teridosperms with the ferns on the 

primitive side and with the cycads on the 



Fin. 28.3. Cycadcoidea. Diagranmmtic sketch 
of loneituditial section through the bispo- 
rangiate .strobilus. At the center is the ai>i<-al 
cone closely iiive.sted by a zone of short-stalked 
abortive (?) ovule.s and intersemiiial scales. 
On the left is a single frond of the hypo©-- 
nousstaminate disk, with much reduced pin- 
iiule.s bearing den.sely crowded .sporangia. On 
the right a .similar fertUe frond is arbitrarily 
shown in an expanded position, lixterior to 
the fronds are the hairy bracts. About three- 
fourths natural size. {Redraun from skHch 
by Dr. George R. Wicland, Amer. Jour. Sci., 
11: 42A. 1901.) 


more advanced side. Origin of the 
pteridosperms from the ancient ferns 
has been suggested. Since heterosporous 
ferns such as Archaeopteris are known to 
have existed in the Paleozoic era, the 
pteridosperms may have evolved from 
them. Another possibility is that they 
may have developed directly from plants 
associate<l in the Psilopsida group which 
flourished in the Devonian period. Re¬ 
gardless of the exact method of their 
origin, the pteridosperms are probably 
best regarded as seed plants belonging to 
the cyeadophyte lino of thegymnosperms 
and not as merely seed-bearing members 
of the fern plexus. 

Order Bennettitales or Hemicyca- 
dales. This group, often designated as 
the cycadcoids, are thought to have origi¬ 
nated, like the cj’cads, from the Cycado- 
filicales. Ix)ng of world-wide distribu¬ 
tion, thev became extinct in the Mesozoic 
era. Some were short, thickset, stubby- 
stemmed, bearing large fern-Hke or palm¬ 
like leaves. Such stems ranged in height 
from a few inches to a meter and more. 
Others had small-bladod leaves and 
slender stems with the branching habit 
of the magnolias. They may even have 
been trees. The most significant feature 
of these plants was the fact that they 
were truly floral, producing both micro- 
sporophylls and megasporophylls in the 
same spiral structure. They thus formed 
a strobilus which was in actuality a 


flower (Figs. 283 , 284). The megasporophylls were aggregated m ^ 

the center with the pinnate microsporophylls loosely surrounding it. These struc 

tures have beer, compared with the flower of the magnolia. The flower of the Hem ^ 

cycadales differentiates them from both groups of plants to «hich they 

lated, the Cycadofilicales, which produced staminate and ovulate strob.h ^ ^0 jam® 

plant, and the Cycadales. all known fossils and living species of which 

(i e producing staminate cones and ovulate cones on separate plants). g 

Mes;zoic age, when giant dinosaurs roamed the earth, these flowering cycads or ^yca^ 

deoids flouLhed. Fossil evidence indicates that they were very widespread. They 
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have been found on all the continents. The Black Hills of Soutl, Dakota are the most 
famous collecting ground in the Vmlod State.s. These fo.ssils have hari the uHent.on 
especially, in both field and lalwratory, of Wicland, who.se investigations afford most 
of the information concerning them. 

Order Cycadales. Tlie Cycadalos arc represented in the fo.ssil flora of the early 
Mesozoic age and extend to the {>rcsciit time. laving cycads, represented by iiim* 
genera and perhafis CO species, are but u remnant of a former aliuiulant flora. Tin- 
term "living fossils” has been applied to them. They are the most jirimitis'e living 
seed plants. In form they are usually short thiek-steminetl iilants, pn)dueinK large 
fern-like leaves (Figs. 285, 2S6, 287), but some species attain heights of .50 or 00 ft. 
and are tree-like in form. The leaves of one genus, Cycan (Fig, 287), known as palm 



Fig. 284. ^fonanihcsia magni/icxi, A cauliflorous cycadeoid from the Mosaverdo upper 
Cretaceous of the San Junn Basin, northwestern New Mexico. TaiiRont section tIinniRh 
armor of old frond bases with small flower stalk in each axilla except at A, where u frond hiLso 
fails of later growth. The relation is nearly aa |)ersistcnt as that of bract an<l scale in a pine 
cone. The bundle patterns of the frond bases a|)i>ear, likewise the bundle cylinder of the 
peduncles.^ The lower bracts are cut. At R is indicated the involoping "ramentuin** or 
chaff. (Figure and explanaiion by Dr. George R. Wicland.) 

leaves to the floral trade, are extensively used in floral decoration. Cycads are in¬ 
digenous to tropical and subtropical zones of both hemispheres and are much grown 
as ornamentals in all regions warm enough for their outside culture. Cycads live to 
great ages. Some are known to be a thousand years old. 

Anatomically, the cycads show certain primitive features. Thus the leaves show 
the mesarch condition in the xylem of the veins. The stems have cctophloic sipho- 
nosteles. There is a large pith, a scanty wood region, and a large cortex region. The 
leaf bases remain and closely cover the stem. Although some cycads are branched, 
unbranched stenis are characteristic of the group. 

Cycad plants of the living species are deflnitcly dioecious, the staminate and the 
ovulate cones being produced on separate plants. The microsporophylls are aggre- 
^ted into relatively large staminate strobili, or cones. The megaaporophylls vary in 
the several genera. They range from structures somewhat resembling leaves, w’hich 
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arc aggregated into a loose strohilus, as in the genus Cr/cas (Fig. 287), to highly modified 
and reduced structures aggregated into a compact cone, as in Zamia. Microspores 
and megaspores are <levelopetl as in the conifers, the microspores in spherical tetrads 
and the mcgasjjores in linear tetrads. On germination, the microspores give rise to 



Fn;. 2S5. A cycad, Macrozamia Moorei, native in Australia; {Photograph by Dr. C. J. Cham- 
bcrlain.) 


male gumetophytes and the megaspores to female gametophytes. Usually only one 
megaspore of the tetrad develops, giving rise to a single gametophyte in each ovule. 

The gametophytes of the cycads are developed much like those of the conifers but 
differ from the latter in manv important details. The mature female gametophyte 
consists of a mass of tissue within the nucellus and the integuments of the ovule. 
About four or five archegonia are formed, each consisting of two neck cells, a ventral 
canal cell, which usually disorganizes early, and an egg (Fig. 288). In the develop¬ 
ment of the male gametophyte, the microspore, or pollen grain, by a series of divisions, 
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forms first a prothallial cell, a lube coll, an.l a nf'iM'rative cell. Tl.e protl.alli:.! cell 
does not disorganize as do the proHiallial colls of cHiifors hut pcr.si.sts t hro.igh.mt lie 
life of the male gametophvte. The pollen is wingless nml is .shed in llie i hroe-ccMed 
stage of the gamotophyte (Fig. 2S‘n. C’yea.Is are xvind-pollinale.l. When the ovule 
is reached, the tube coll forms a pollen tulie which hegins to grow through the miccllus^ 
The action and function of the {Killen tuheof eyeadsarc entirely dilTerent from those of 



Fig. 286. Diaon cdulc, a cycad growiiifi at Ch.avarrillo. Mexico. (From C, J, Chamberlain, 
Elcmeniaof Plant Science,” Fig. i}S7, p. 2SS, McGraic-HUl Book Coin}>ani/, Inc., Xew York, 
J9S0.) 


pollen tubes in conifers. The function of the fxillen tube in cycads is apparently 

entirelj' one of nutrition. It penetrates anil disorganizes the tissues of the nucellus, 

but it does not carry the male cells to the urchegonium as does the pollen tube in 
conifers. 

By the growth of many pollen tubes, the cells of the nucellus are broken down and 
the tissue often completely disorganized above that region of the female gametophyte 
containing the archegonia. The further development of the male gametophyte con¬ 
sists of the division of the generative cell to form a stalk cell, xvhich takes no further 








Tig. 288. Development of archegoruum and sperms in oycads. A-D, archegonia; arche- 
gonial initial, at, below a nutritive layer; young arcliegonium showing central cell and 
two neck cells, nc; C\ older stage with nucleas preceding division into egg and ventral nuclei; 
Z), mature archegonium, cut to one side, showing egg with nucleus and haustoria extending 
into surrounding jacket cells; E, spenn.s within body ceil; F, ciliatc sperm. 
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„art in the development, and a body ecll. The l.od.v cell, l.y division, forms thrp male 
Ss or sperms, each with a coiled structure culled a blepharoplast bear.uB hundreds 

! -i- /!?•«« 9SS F /•’• 289 7 J) The ciliated motile sperm of the cycads IS one of 

Jh^r'mlt pri^ive'fL'tu^i ' e sperms sw im about in the lU.uid within the pollen 
chamber and finally penetrate the neck of the archcgoiuum. !• crtiiizatioi. is acc .m- 
plished by fusion of the sperm nucleus with the egg nucleus. 




fube 
nucleus 


po 


young 
lien tube 

I 




generative' prothallial 
^ cell cell 


cF 



^pollen 

tubes 



prothallial 
^ cell 


Fio. 289. Development of microsporcs and male gametophyto of a cycad. A, microsporc 
mother cell; B, motaphase, and, C, telophase of first maturation division; D, tetrad of micro- 
spores; E, microsporc: F-H, stages in development of pollen grain from microsporc; /, J, 
nearly mature pollen tubes. 


Repeated division of the fertilized egg without wall formation results in the forma¬ 
tion of hundreds of free nuclei within the archegonium. This constitutes the early 
stages of the embryo and is similar to the early embryonic stages in the conifers. 
Eventually walls begin to appear in the embryo and the long suspensor and the em¬ 
bryo proper begin to be differentiated. At maturity, the embryo develops two 
cotyledons. 

The outer covering of the seeds of cycads consists of three layers, a middle stony 
layer and the inner and outer fleshy layers, both of which are supplied with vascular 
bundles. The outer fleshy layer dries up and adheres tightly to the hard middle layer, 
forming a hard type of seed. 
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Order Ginkgoales. Tlio Ginkgo tree, native in China, though wholly unknown in 
the wild stale, is the only living representative of the order Ginkgoales, an order which 
flourished with numerous genera and species throughout the Mesozoic age. This 
tree, now widely cultivateil as an ornamental tree, has, in fact, an unbroken history 
far l)aek into past geological ages. Scarcely any other living plant so completely 
fulfills 1 he name of living fossil as tloes the Ginkgo. 

1 he Ginkgo resembles the conifers. It is a large, tall, peculiarly handsome, branch¬ 
ing tree frequently with a central shaft (Fig. 21)0). The loaves, which are two-lobed, 
have liichotomously branched veins (Fig. 291). Tlie venation has the superficial 
appearance of being parallel. The common name “maidenhair tree” refers to the 



Fig. 290. Ginkgo tree on campus of the Penn.sylvania State College, State College, Penn. 

striking resemblance of the leaves to those of Adiantum, the maidenhair fern. There 
are long branches which bear scattered loaves and short branches which bear clustered 
leaves and produce the reproductive structures. The short branches resemble the 
fruit spurs of the apple. The trees arc of two kinds, one bearing only staminate 
strobili and the other only ovulate strobili. The staminate strobili are loose catkin¬ 
like structures and the microsporophylls ami sporangia are of a primitive type. The 
ovulate strobili take the form of long, slender, fused stalks bearing single ovules 
(Fig. 291). Normally, there are but two of the stalks bearing two seeds set near 
together; but stalk clusters in threes and even up to six and seven occur. 

The gametophytes of the Ginkgo, although they are slightly more primitive than 
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those of members of the Cycadales, follow the general lines of <lDvelo|)ment- of the 
latter (Fig. 292). Tlie microsiwres develop into i>olh“n grain.s wliiclt are shed at the 
four-celled stage. In the mature i>ollen grain there are two j)rothallial eells, one <lis- 
integrating and one persistent, a tube cell and a gen<*rative cell, .\fter pollination, 
the male ganictophyte continues its growth aiul development in the tisstics of the 
nucellus. The pollen tube, as in the cycads, acts as a haustorium. The generative 
cell divides, producing the stalk cell an<l the bo<ly cell, the body cell producing two 
motile sperms, charactorist ic of primit i ve gymnosperm.s. 

The female garnetophyte, early a multinuclcatc structurj* without cell walls, 
eventually develops into an ovoid mass of tissue, producing two or three archegonia. 



structures of Ginkgo bihba. A, the staminato strobili at nijout 
tne lime pollen is shed; fi. young ovules ns they api>ear at the timo the staminatc strobili are 

lae ^ge shown at A; C, mature ovules developing seeds. {Photegraphs of A and B bu 
WrxQht.) 

A peculiar feature of the female garnetophyte of Ginkgo is the development of a vertical 
iMss 0 tissue between the archegonia. The archegonial chamber surrounds this 
off tissue. The archegonia have two neck cells, a ventral canal cell cut 

of ^ the egg nucleus surrounded by abundant cj'toplasm. Because 

. p.® of a wall separating the ventral canal cell from the egg, the archegonia 

regarded as being more primitive than those of the cycads. One of the 
The^^ archegonium and its nucleus fuses with the egg nucleus, 

of * *zede^ develops the embryo. There is an early free nuclear stage consisting 
stacp without cell walls which is followed by wall formation. In the Inter 

Doorlv H ? ®”rbryo, root, stem, and cotyledons are differentiated with the suspensor 
y 6Ve oped. The ovule of Ginkgo ripens into a seed, in wl»ich the middle layer 
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of the integument becomes hard and the outer layer soft and fleshy. The seed of 
Ginkgo bears a superficial resemblance to a drupe fruit, but the two structures are in 
no sense homologous (Fig. 291). 

Order Gnetales. The Gnetales. compared with the other orders of gymnosperms, 
is a modern group, consisting of three genera, Ephedra, Welwilschia, and Gnelum. 
These genera, apparently not closely related, comprise a group of plants which although 




Fig. 292. Gametophytic and embryonic structures of Ginkgo. A-E, early stages in de¬ 
velopment of male gametophyte; A. microspore: li. C, early stages in development; three- 
celled stage; E. mature pollen grain: F. micropylar end of female gametophyte: G. older stage, 
H, free nucleate stage of young embryo: I, proembryo with small cells at apex. {Drawings 

except E and G by Helen C. Deuae.) 


undoubtedly gymnospermous is of uncertain relationship. The plants are diverse 
in every respect: in form, in habitat, in distribution, and in the morphological details 
of reproduction. Ephedra, a bushy or trailing plant, developing only scale leaves, 
grows in the dry regions of both hemispheres (Figs. 280, A ; 296). Some of the species 
grow in Mexico and the southwestern region of the United States. U elwitschia is 
Restricted to the dry regions of South Africa. The plants of We wilschra are v^y 
peculiar. The stem is a blunt, tuberous structure, tapering into a long taproot. 
Only two leaves are produced. These leaves, renewed by a basal menstematic region, 
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ANGIOSPERMS 

General Features. Tho angiiwpenns, commonly known as tlic flowering 
plants, are rcoognized as the liigl.cr seed plants in ,.„ntrast to Ihn gymnn- 
snerms or loner seed plants. The flower, the leat.ir<- wloeh ehara.-lenzes 
the entire group, shows great diversity (logs. 1(1,T 211.5). Several other 
prominent charaeteristies distingui.sh the angiosperms from the gymno- 
spemis wiiich often hear their repnxluctivc orgtms m cones. In the angio¬ 
sperms! the ovules, which mature intu see<ls, an* pro(lucc<l on sporophylls, 
or carpels, which grow into some kiiul of close<l structure. 1 he angio¬ 
sperms are thus said to produce enclosed seeds. 'I'he gymnosperms hear 
their seeds o/i open scales. The leaves of angiosperms are generally large 




Fio. 295. Flowers of the lily, one of tlio monocotyledons. A, general view of the llower, 
showing the part,s; /i, longitudiiml section of the flower, showing parts of the perianth, stamens, 
and pistil with its parts. (Drawings hy Elsie M. McDouglc.) 


and broad in contrast with the frequently small, needle-like leaves of 
many modern gymnosperms. The structure of the xylem tissues of angio¬ 
sperms and gj'mnosperms diffei*s in anatomical details. The conducting 
tissues of the xylem of gymnosperms are composed of tracheicls, single- 
celled structures. The angiosperms typically have vessels, composed of 
segments derived originally from single cells but at maturity fused into 
long, continuous tubes. The class Angiospermae, a large and diverse 
group of plants, is divided into two subclasses the Monocotyledoneae, or 
monocotyledons, and the Dicotyledoneae, or dicotyledons. The mono¬ 
cotyledons contain about 25,000 species which are grouped into 45 families 
and 11 orders. The dicotyledons are grouped into 40 orders, 230 families, 
about 6,000 genera, and more than 100,000 species. 

The monocotyledons are a group of plants of great economic importance 
to mankind (Fig. 296). Many prominent food plants, such as the bananas 



•'IG 296 A group of xerophytic plants, mostly monocotyledons. In the center foregound 
ind' to the right are three specimens of the Agave or century plant The background m fron 
,f the building is occupied by palms. An Ephedra, one of the Gnetalcs. occupies tlie left 
•enter. (.Photograph furnished by Dr. A. F. Hemenway.) 


014 THE PLANT GROUPS 

and all the cereals and grasses, including corn, wheat, rice, barley, and 
oats, belong to this group. In addition, lilies, tulips, orchids, and many 
other common flowering plants are monocotyledons. The inonocotyle- 
ilons have definite structural and morphological characters by which they 
(‘tin etisily be distinguished from the dicotyleilons. The embryo of the 
monocotyletlons contains but a single cotyledon which bears little resem¬ 
blance to the more ftimiliar cotyledons of dicotyledonous plants (Figs. 302, 


303). The leaves are nearly always parallel-veined, and the tips of the 
veins are united into a continuous vascular circuit. The organs of the 
flower are usually in threes or some multiple of three, as three sepals, 
three petals, three or six stamens, and three carpels. Though a few 
monocotyledonous plants, such as some of the palms, are fairly large 
trees, many of the monocotyledons are grass-like or small herbaceous plants. 

The dicotyledons constitute the largest group of seed plants. The 
characteristics of the group are the development of two cotyledons ® 
embryo; generally netted-veined leaves with the veins and their branches 
ending free in the mesophyll of the leaf; and the flower parts usually m 
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fours or fives or multiples of these numbers. Many forest trees, as, for 
example, the oak and the maple and most of the fruit trees, including apple, 
orange, pear, peach, and plum, are dicotyledons. Beans, peas, and po¬ 
tatoes constitute the principal dicotyledonous food crops. A great num¬ 
ber of the ornamentals, such a.s roses, geraniums, asters, mints, and snap¬ 
dragons, are dicotyledons. 

Since the angiosperms are a very largo group of plants, growing in all 
kinds of situations and under all climatic conditions, they present great 
variation in size, forni, structure, and reproductive features. In size, 
angiospeiins vary from minute fomis such as WolJJia, which is only a small 
fraction of an inch in diameter, to giant forest trees. Every structural 
feature varies, leaves and flowers being especially diverse in size, form, 
and structure. Anatomically, the stem structures are extremely diverse, 
particularly among the dicotyledons, '’i'hough certain reproductive struc¬ 
tures distinguish the group as a whole, these too show great variation. 
With such diversity in a large group of plants, it is scarcely possible to 
select typical structures for description. Just what would be a typical 
flower or leaf or stem or fruit or method of reproduction would be difficult 
to decide. In the discussion of these matters it should be emphasized that 
the plants which are selected for study are merely the most available or 
best known and not necessarily the most typical. 

Relative Importance of Sporophyte and Gametophyte. In the angio¬ 
sperms, as in most of the vascular plants, the sporophytic structures attain 
greater size than the gametophytic stnictures. The recognized plant, 
consisting of roots, stems, leaves, and the flowers with all their conspicuous 
parts, sporophylls and sporangia, and finally the mature fiiiit, constitutes 
the sporophyte, or diploid (2Ar), structures. The nuclei of the cells of 

all tissues making up these structures have the diploid number of chromo¬ 
somes. 

The gametophytic structures in the angiosperms attain the greatest 
degree of reduction in size found anywhere in the plant kingdom. The 
gametophytes, or haploid tissues, are microscopic structures developed 
following the maturation processes and are best described later. 

Anatomy of the Angiosperms.* The outstanding anatomical feature of the angio¬ 
sperms common to both dicotyledons and monocotyledons is the presence of vessels 
m the xylem. In thegymnosperms, vessels are known in only one order, the Gnetales. 
Vessels, then, are a representative feature of the angiosperms. A vessel is composed 
Of a vertical series of cells with their end walls resorbed, resulting in the formation of 
a continuous open channel for the passage of water. 

While the monocotyledons have many structural features in common with the 

^>>‘e‘=ted to the anatomical discussion in Part I where a detailed ac¬ 
count of the structural features of the angiosperms may be found. 
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dicotyledons, they differ anatomically in certain respects. In the stems of mono¬ 
cotyledons, the vascular bundles in general have a “scattered” arrangement. Each 
bundle is of the closed type; i.e., there is little or no persistent cambium and therefore, 
in general, all the tissues of the monocotyledons are primary tissues. A very few 
monocotyledons are exceptional in that a very weak cambium develops in the stem 
with the production of a small amount of secondary tissue. The individual bundles 
of the monocotyledons are of two tyi)cs, amphivasal bundles with a central core of 
phloem surroumletl by a cylinder of xylem, and collateral bundles with the xylem and 
phloem on the same radius. The lack of a cambium cylinder in the monocotjdcdons 
is related to the lack of secondary wood in the group. 

Tlie bundles of the stem of the dicotyle«lonous plant are arranged in the form of a 
cylinder with the pith in the center. transverse section of such a stem shows the 
bundles in a circle around the pith. This is the typical ectophloic.si|)honostelc. The 
dicotyledons are characterized anatomically by the presence of collateral endarch 
buntlles. That is, in these bundles the protoxylem points of the jjrimary xylem are 
located toward the center of the stem and differentiation of the metaxylem is toward 
the outside. C'ollateral bundles are those with the xylem and phloem on'the same 
radius, with the xylem located toward the center and the phloem toward the circum¬ 
ference of the stem. In most species an active cambium cyliruler is present, and in 
the case of woody plants a heavy cylinder of secomlary wood is laid down each year. 
Since the cambium passes through each bundle, it has the eajxicity for indefinite 
growth. Such bundles are called open bundles. 

On the Ijasis of anatomical characters, dicotyledons may be differentiated as her¬ 
baceous or woody. Herbaceous plants have relatively large pith and cortex and rela¬ 
tively little wood or xylem. Woody plants have relatively little pith and cortex and 
a relatively large amount of xylem. Woody plants may live for many years, while 
herl)acoous plants arc generally short-lived. Vines and climbing plants are distin¬ 
guished by a relatively small development of xylem, and their bundles are generally 
separated by large rays. The bast fibers are well developed and generally abundant. 
The whole anatomical development in the stems of vines is well adapted to the 
climbing habit. 

The Spore-bearing Structures. The stamens and carpels (Figs. 105, 
295), the spore-bearing structures of the angiospenns, can be compared 
morphologically with the sporophylls of the gymnosperms, Sclaginella, a.nd 
the fern. The stamens of the angiosperms are homologous with the micro- 
sporophylls of the staminate cones of the pine and spruce, with the micro- 
sporophylls of the bisporangiate cone of Selaginella, and finally with the 
fertile leaves or sporophylls of the fern. The carpels of the pistil of the 
angiosperm flower are homologous with the megasporophylls of the ovulate 
cone of the pine and the spruce, with the megasporophylls of the bispo¬ 
rangiate cone of Selaginella, and also with the fertile leaves of the fern. 

The microsporangia are produced in the anther, or pollen sac, at the 
top of the stamen. In a young anther, there are four narrow, elongated 
masses of spore-bearing, or sporogenous, tissue. In transverse section 
these appear in four lobes of the anther (Fig. 105). Later they appear as 
two masses of sporogenous cells, one on each side of the mature anther. 
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Dehiscence results from the activity of special e<-liuiar rnechanisins CImk 
105). 

The ovule, which is a megaspoiaii';ium enelose<l l>y tin* inlej^iiments, is 
produced in the carpel. The carpels are fused toj^elher, forrnirvt^ tlie pistil. 



Fio. 297. Maturation of microsporo.s nncl (n^nninntion of pollon cmins of uneios])oriMs. ..-I, 
prophase, and, B, metaphnsc of first division of tlio inicros|K>rc inotlior cell; C, diad; D, inota' 
phase and anaphase of second division; E, teloi>ha.se of second division; F, resultinK quartet 
of nucrospores; (?, pollen Kmin of lily; H, earlv stuKe in the germination of a pollen grain of 
chrysanthemum daisj-. (G and H drawn by Helen D. HUl.) 


The ovules are produced in that portion of the caipcl known as the ovaiy 
and are attached to it by a specialized tissue known as the placenta. Dif¬ 
ferences in methods of attachment are used as criteria of identification in 
taxonomic work. The ovules are attached to the placenta by a stalk called 
t e funiculus. The ovules may be erect, with the stalk at the base, or half 
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inverted, with the axis of the ovule perpendicular to that of the stalk, or 
they may be completelj' inverted on the stalk, with the axis of the ovule 
parallel to that of the stalk. 

The coverings, or integuments, of the ovule arise as a collar-like mass 
of tissue at the ba.se of the young megasporangium and grow over and 
around it, completely covering it, with the exception of the micropyle 
(little gate) at the tip. Later in the development, pollen tubes may enter 
through the micropyle and penetrate the tissues of the megasporangium. 



Fig. 298. Young o>'ule.s of Carex. A, very young o^'ule with undifferentiated nucellus and 
integuments: B, ovule witli integuments: the megaspore mother cell has been differentiated 
within the nucellus; C, ovule with integuments and micropyle. Four megasporcs in linear 
arrangement have been developed as a result of the maturation divisions in the megasporocyte. 
{Drawings by Helen D. HtU,) 

Diversity in the details of structures concerned with reproduction, and 
■variation in some of the minor features of the methods of reproduction, 
are found throughout the angiosperms. This diversity is found in the 
development of the anther, in the details of behavior in the differentiation 
of the microsporocytes, and the production of the microspores during the 
maturation processes. Similar diversity is found in the structure of the 
ovules with variation in a number of features of the megasporocytes, m 
the nucellus, or megasporangium within the ovule. The maturation proc¬ 
esses take place in the microsporocytes in the anthers and in the mega¬ 
sporocytes in the ovules. During these maturation processes the number 
of chromosomes is reduced from the diploid to the haploid number and, 
therefore, the male gametophytes and the female gametophytes are im- 
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tiated at this time. The maturation processes follow tiie usual cour.'^e of 
events. Meiosis occurs in th<* microsporocytes. As a result f)f the.se two 
divisions, the diploid nucleus of the microsporocyte is divided inl(» four 
haploid nuclei (Fig. 297. F). Walls form around these nuclei and the 
resulting four cells mature into a group of four microspoi'('s, each of which 
eventually develops by a process of growth and nuclear division into a 
pollen grain. 

In many genera, the maturation processes in the megasporocyle, or 
megaspore mother cell, within the nucellus of the ovule residt in tlie pro¬ 
duction of four distinct cells usually arranged in a row or in the form of a 


linear quartet (Figs. 298, C; 209, /•’). The.sc four cells resulting from 
meiosis contain the haploid numl)er of chromosomes and arc? the* four 
megaspores. They are homologous and correspond with the mc'gasporc's 
found in the ovules of the pine of the gymnosperms and the megaspores in 
the sporangia of Sclagini'Ua and other of the hoterosporous forms. Only 
one of the megaspores normally functions in the production of a female 
gametophyte. The other three die and disintegrate (Fig. 299, G). 'I’he 
megaspore situated farthest from the mi<*ropyle is usually best located 
as regards the food supply and generally functions to produce the female 


gametophyte. 

Certain plants vary from the foregoing methods of formation of the* 
megaspores and female gametophytes. The variations are based upon 
the number of divisions which occur in the formation of these structures. 
Sometimes only three mogaspores are formed, owing to the fact tliat but 
one of the haploid cells divides, following meiosis. 

The Gametoph 3 rtes. The gametophytes of the angiosperms begin 
with the megaspoies and microspores, respectively, which are the products 
of the maturation processes during which the reduction in chromosome 
number has occurred. The names “mega” (large) and “micro” (small) 
applied to these spores implies that there is a difference in size of the spores. 
In some instances, there is a difference in size of mega- and mierosporcs in 
the angiosperms; in many cases, however, there is actually very little differ¬ 
ence in the sizes of megaspores and microspores of the angiosperms and 
many gymnospenns as well. The names indicate rather comparisons with 
the large arid small spores of other heterosporous plants than an actual 
difference in size. The mature gametophytes produced by the germination 
and growth of the megaspoies and microspores are extremely reduced 
structures compared with those of the lower plants. The function of the 
gametophytes, however, remains the same, i.e., the production of gametes 
capable of entering into fertilization. 

The female gametophyte is developed entirely within the wall of the 
jnegaspore located in the ovule. The functional megaspore, generally the 
owest one of the row of four, enlarges and by a series of ordinaiy mitotic 
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nuclear divisions dovc'lops into the mature gametophyte. The nucleus of 
the mcgaspore di\'ides, forming two nuclei without the production of cell 
walls. The two nuclei divide again, forming four, and the sin\ultaneous 



Fio 299. Development of the megaspores of Carer. A. the megasporc mother cell as shown 
in the o\nilc in Fig. 29S. B-. the nucleus is a diploid .structure; B. metaplmse of the first matura¬ 
tion divbion; C, diad; D. nietapha.se of second maturation division; E. four haploid nuclei of 
the megaspo^es; F. the haploid inegaspores. shown atso in Fig. 298, C-.G and // enlargement 
of the functional megU'^pore and early disorganization of three nonfunctional megaspores 
toward the mioropylar (lower) end of tlie ovule. 


division of each of these results in the production of eight nuclei withm 
the original wall of the megaspore. These eight nuclei contain the haploid 
number of chromosomes and without separating walls are free in the cyto- 
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iG. 300. Development of the female gainctophytc of Carcx. Beginning witii G of Fig. 299, 
w of the four mogaspore^ liave degenerated, shown at the inicropylar (lower) end; A—E, 
n^ion of tiio functional haploid megnspore into two, four, and finally, in F. eight haploid 
ei with tho three antipodal nuclei, two polar nuclei, two synergids, and egg nucleus; (?, 
©t organized into the mature female gametophyte. 
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plasm common to all (Fig. 300). Usually there are four nuclei at each end 
of the female gametophyte, or “embiyo sac.” This structure is devel¬ 
oped from the enlarging megaspore. The mature female gametophyte is 
organized from these eight nuclei. One nucleus from each end of the 
embryo sac migrates toward the center (Fig. 300, F). These two are 
termed the polar nuclei, e.c., one from each pole of the sac. They even¬ 
tually fuse and take part in the development of the endosperm. 

The female gamete, or egg, is developed from one of the three nuclei 
remaining at the part of the embiyo sac nearest the micropyle. This 
egg cell, together with the two remaining nuclei, called the S3mergids 
(or helpers), constitute what is frequently referred to as the egg apparatus. 
The three nuclei at the end of the embryo sac farthest from the micropyle 



Flo. 301. Development of the pollen tube. A, Cypripedium, or lady slipper, one of the 
orchid.s: pollen tube with two male cells or sperms entering the embryo sac; B, Cypripcdiiim. 
pollen tube entering the embryo sac; C. Dollen tube of Lilium entering embryo sac; nuclei of 
embryo sac not .shown. 

are termed antipodals (opposites) and generally remain functionless 
although they may sometimes develop some tissue. The mature female 
gametophyte in most of the common angiosperms that have been studied 
consists of seven cells, viz., the egg, two synergids, the three antipodals, all 
haploid (liV), and the fused polar nuclei now in process of becoming 2N. 
At this stage of development the egg is ready for fertilization (Fig. 300, 

G). , ^ 

The male gametophyte, originating with the microspores as a result of 
meiosis in the microsporocyte, at maturity is also a greatly reduced struc¬ 
ture (Figs. 297, 301, 306, C). The microspores produced as a result of 
the maturation processes germinate and develop to a considerable extent 
within the sporangium before they are shed. Development consists of 
nuclear divisions primarily. The microspore content divides into two 
parts of unequal size, usually without forming a wall. The larger of these 
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is known as the tube ceU and the smaller the generative ceU. The genera¬ 
tive cell normally divides into two elongated cells which are the male 
gametes, or sperms. The male gametopliyte in this condition is called 
the pollen grain. At about this stage the pollen grains arc shod from the 
anthers and are transferred to the stigma of the flower. The process of 
transfer is called pollination. It may be cfTectcd by wind, insects, or other 
means. The further development of the gametophyte consists in the 
production of a pollen tube which penetrates the stigma and grows down 
through the style of the pistil. The pollen tube acts as a carrier for the 
male gametes, or sperms, which are formed by the division of the generative 
cells. The two nonmotile sperms thus formed pa.ss down the pollen tube 
and are carried by the tube to the female gametophyte within the ovule. 
The division of the generative cell may occur cither before or after the 


pollen grains are shed. 

Fertilization, Embryo, Seed, and Seedling. As the female gametophyte 
is nearing maturity, conditions at the same time are also favorable for 
the growth of the pollen tube through the tissues. It penetrates the 
micropyle and passes into the cavity of the embryo sac where the contents 
of the pollen tube, consisting of tube nucleus and the two male gametes, 
are discharged. Fertilization is accomplished by the fusion of one of the 
male gametes with the female gamete, or egg. Tins results in the pro¬ 
duction of a diploid nucleus, which is the nucleus of the fii'st cell of the 
new embryo. Fertilization, therefore, initiates the new sporopliytic 
phase. A second fusion also normally takes place which involves tiie two 
polar nuclei and the second male nucleus (Fig. 306, C). This is termed 
triple fusion and results in the production usually of a triploid (3 A) 
nucleus, the primary endosperm nucleus. The whole process, once thought 
to be very rare, is called double fertilization, because of the fertilization of 
the egg by one male gamete and the fusion of the second with the two 
polar nuclei, and is now regarded as the usual occurrence in angiosperms. 

The fusion of the male and female gametes results in the production of 
the zygote, a diploid structure, and this process, therefore, marks the end 
of the gametophytic phase and the beginning of the sporopliytic phase. 
The zygote develops into the embryo of the seed and finally, after germina¬ 
tion, into the seedling and mature sporophyte. The triple fusion of male 
gamete and two polar nuclei is followed by successive divisions which 
result in a mass of 3 AT tissue in which a large amount of food is stored 
(Fi^. 302; 306, D, E). In certain plants, more than three nuclei may 
fuse to form the endosperm tissue. It may he 5 N or even 7N tissue. 
I lus tissue, called the endosperm, nourishes the young embryo and the 
seedling in the early stages of its development and at the time of the ger- 
^^■hnation of the seed. 
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I'k;. 302. Development of the embryo and endosperm in tobacco {Nicotiana), a dicotyledon. 
.1. coTiiplete embrvo after fertilization with the young embryo and developing endosperm; 
B, detail of A ; C-J. stages in development of embryo and surrounding endo.sperm by cell 
multii)lication and differentiation, endosperm in later stages becoming more compact; J, 
cotvledons beginning to be differentiated. (V drawn by Paul Sacco.) 

While details of the development of the embryo vary and present con¬ 
siderable diversities in the several groups of angiosperms, certain features 
may l)e regarded as being fairly general. The zygote at first divides into 
two cells (Fig. 302, A, C). Other divisions follow and an elongated struc- 
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ture, consisting of four or five cells, is soon formed (Fig. 302, E). This 
structure is tei-med the proembryo. The proembryo is slender in some 
species and much more short and massive in others. The proeml)ryo 
quite early becomes differentiated into a suspensor and an enlarged spheri¬ 
cal terminal portion, the latter forming the embryo proper. The suspensor 
often remains visible until the embryo is well developed. The basal cell 
of the suspensor is attached to tlie wall of the embryo sac and is enlarge<l 
in many species of plants. Rapid growth of the embryo finally results 
in the production of the root portion (radicle), the stem, and the (rotyle- 
dons (Figs. 112; 302, J ; 303). 



Fio. 303. Embryo development in iSaoiVMrta, a monocotyledon. A and B, youiiR HtnKCs 
shot^'ing basal suspensor cells and suspciisors, the tip being the embryo proper; C, 
older embryo. 


Coincident with the growth of the embryo, the endosperm develops 
by rapid cell division into a nutritive tissue (Figs. 302; 306, Z), E). The 
ovule enlarges to keep pace with the rapidly growing embryo and endo¬ 
sperm. The integuments thicken and harden, thus developing into seed 
coats (Figs. 123 to 125). The seed is, therefore, a rather complex structure 
consisting of the embryo, the new diploid or sporophytic structure; the 
endosperm, a generally triploid nutritive tissue; and the various seed-coat 
layers which, developing from the integuments, are diploid structures but 
belong to the old sporophytic generation. 

VaiiaHons in Reproductive Processes—The Lily. Not all angiosperms show this 
same development. Some, for example, certain of the orchids, produce only three 
® ^ ^be megaspore row in the ovule following the maturation processes. This 
8ina er number results from the failure of one of the nuclei of the first of the matura- 
lon ivisions to continue with the second division. In other angiosperms, the embryo 
c eve ops into a structure with many more than the t^'pical eight nuclei. 
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One well-kiiouii plant, the lily, widely used as illustrative laboratory material, 
has long been known to be atypical in the development of its megaspores. It is now 
known f<i have other important divergences from the usual for angiosperms. The 
female gametophyte of the lily has been considered one of the simplest and most greatly 
reduced gametophytes among the angiosperms. Investigations by Cooper have 
shown that this feature of the life history of this widely studied plant was formerly 
misinterpreted. The following is an account of the most acceptable interpretation of 
the development of the female gametophyte within the ovule of the lily. The matura¬ 
tion processes in the megasp>orocyte of the lily result in the production of four nuclei 
not separated by cell walls, but floatitjg in the common cytoplasm of the old megaspore 
(Figs. 304, 305). These four nuclei represent the four megaspores. One of these four 
nuclei remains at the micropylar end of the “embryo sac,” while the other three 
migrate to the opposite or antipodal end of the embryo sac, and all four nuclei divide 
simultaneously (Fig. 305). This constitutes the third division in the developing 
embryo sac. The division of the three migrating nuclei in the antipodal end of the 
sac is accompanied by a fusion of the dividing nuclei (Fig. 305, D). It is this unusual 
feature of the fusion of nuclei while they are dividing that so long escaped observation. 
Maziy abnormal features sucli as multii>o!ar spindles are described at this stage. 
Eventually the fusions are completed and a bipolar spindle of regular appearance is 
formed (Fig. 305, E). This spindle, os a result of the fusion of three 1-V or haploid 
nuclei, has three times the number of chromosomes of the spindle in the micropjdar 
end of the embryo sac which is that of an ordinary haploid tiucleus. Following the 
third division—that just described—the embryo s;jc shows four nuclei and this is, 
therefore, the second four-nucleate stage. It differs in apizearance from the first four- 
nucleate stage. In the first four-nucleate stage, the embryo sac was evenly filled with 
granular cytoplasm and the four nuclei were all of appro.\imateIy the same size (Fig- 
305. H). In the second four-nucleate stage, the cytoplasm contains one or more 
large vacuoles and the nuclei are of unetiual size ami of diverse appearance (Fig. 

305, F). The two 1 .Y nuclei at the micropylar end of the sac are small, an<l the two at 
the antipodal end, actually 3A' as a result of the fusion previously noted, are large. 
The fourth division follows, the four nuclei <livi<ling to form the eight-nucleate stage 
(Fig. 306, .1. B). This division has beetj observed previously, but it was interpreted 
in all the earlier accounts as the third division. The eight-nucleate stage of the em¬ 
bryo Siic has four lA' nuclei at the micropylar end and four 3A' nuclei of unequal size 
at the antiijodal end, the smaller two of the latter tending to disintegrate early (Fig. 

306. ^). ^ . 

Tlzese eight nuclei are finally arranged as follows. One of the FV nuclei from the 
micropylar end of the enlarged embryo sac moves now to the center of the embryo sac. 
It is met near the center by one of the 3A nuclei from the antipodal end of the sac. 
These arc termed the polar nuclei. Ui)on reaching the center, they stay together and 
eventually fuse to form the fusion nucleus. The fusion nucleus in the lily, therefore, 
contains 4A' chromosomes. Of the three lA* nuclei remaining in the micropylar end 
of the sac, one becomes the female gamete, or egg, and the other two are the synergids. 
At the other end of the embryo sac the three remaining 3A’ nuclei are the antipodals 
(Fig. 306, B). They are functionless. With this arrangement of nuclei, the female 

gametophyte is mature. . 

Following the entry of the pollen tube through the micropyle, double fertilization 

normallv occurs in the lily (Fig. 306, C). One sperm with the haploid number of 
chromosomes fuses with the egg nucleus, forming a diploid zygote which develops into 
the embryo. The second sperm unites with the polar nuclei previously mentioned. 
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IQ, 304. The ovule and megasporo mother cell (megasporocyto) of Lilium. A, longituiUnul 

ovule in the locular cavity; megasporc mother coU is difTorcntiated as a Inrco 
Rn slightly older ovule with integuments developing; megasporocyto in- 
mg m size; C, megasporc mother coll enlarging; the diploid nucleus in the prophase; 
. anapoi^ of the first maturation division in the megasporocyto; B, the two-nuclcato stage 
oi the embryo sac following the division in D. 





























Kio. 305. Flirtlier devolopmont and f>eliavior of tlio incgasporcs of LUium. Ay anaphases of 
the second iimtnration division (continuation of Fig. 304, D and E); By the four haploid 
nuclei representing the four megasporcs. Thisrepre.sents the first four-nucleate condition; 
C\ three of the (mogaspore) nuclei migrating to tfie antipodal (upper) end of the '‘ombr^'O 
sac"; one nucleu.s remains at the tnicropylar (lower) end; £), all four nuclei in division. The 
spindles of the three migrants at the antipodal (upper) end are fusing to form a multipolar 
figure; E, a further development of the stage shown in D\ the division spindle at the antipodal 
(upper) end of the sac is that of the triploid nucleus resulting from the fusion of the spindles 
similar to those shown in D. The spindle at the inicropylar (lower) end is that of a haploid 
nucleus; the difference in chromosome number is illustrated; F, the second four-nucleate con¬ 
dition in the "embryo sac" resulting from divisions similar to those shown in E, The two 
nuclei at the antipodal (upper) end are triploid, while the two in the micropylar end are hap¬ 
loid; the difTerence in chromosome number is illustrated. (C, D, and F drawn from slides 
furnished by Dr, George CoJianl,) 
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Fio. 306. Further development of the female gnmctopliyte and fertilization in LUium. A, 
division of the nuclei of the second four-nuclonlc since shown in I'ic. 305. /•’; the two antipodal 
(upper) division spindlc.s arc those of triploid nuclei and the two micropylar (lower) division 
spindles arc those of haploid nuclei; the result of this divi.sioii will Im? cicht nuclei, four triploid 
nuclei in the antipodal end of the embryo sac and four haploid nuclei in the micropylar end of 
the sac; li, the eight-nucleate stage of the female gnmctoi>hyte; the egg nucleus and two 
synergids. all haploid structures in the micropylar end of the embryo sac, and three small 
triploid nuclei in the antipodal end; one triploid nucleus and one haploid nucleus are fusing 
in the center; these are the polar nuclei; C, double fertilization in the lily embryo sac; one 
haploid sperm nucleus U fusing with the egg nucleus in the micropylar end of the embryo sac. 
The second haploid sperm nucleus is fusing with the two polar nuclei; tlio sperm is haploid, 
one polar nucleus is haploid, and the other is triploid. Thus the endosperm nucleus resulting 
from the fusion of the three nuclei is a |>entnploid (5.V) structure: three small, antipodal nuclei 
remain in the upper end of the sac; D. fertilization and division of the endosperm nucleus; 
the sperm and egg are uniting in the micropylar (lower) e!id of the embryo sac, while the pri¬ 
mary peutaploid (5A0 endosperm nucleus is dividing in the central region; E, development of 
the young embryo and the endosperm; the diploid embryo is located in the micropylar (lower) 
end of the embryo sac, while several peutaploid endosperm nuclei resulting from successive 
Qivisions of the endosperm nucleus occupy the central and antipodal parts of the sac. (D~E 
drawn from slides furnished by Dr. George H. Conant.) 
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This fusion results in a 5.\ condition in the primary endosperm nucleus. Following 
those fusioi.s the zygote develops into the young embryo and the endosperm nucleus 
begins division to form the endosperm tissue (Fig. 300, D). Sometimes the develop¬ 
ment of the embryo and endosperm begins together, while at other limes one or the 
ot her precedes. 


Summary of the Angiosperms. The angiospenus, a vast group of 
plants, may be charaeterizod as showing many morphological, anatomical, 
and reproductive diversities. Certain features are common to all members 
ot the group. Ovules and seeds arc borne enclosed in an ovary formed by 
the fusion of the megasporophylls or carpels. This structure ripens into 
some sort of pod or Iruit and is the feature which distinguishes the angio- 
spei'ins Irom the other group of seed-bearing plants, the gymnosperms. 
The presence of vessels matle up of a vertical series of cells is an important 
anatomical feature. The life history in the group is characterized by a 
veiy highly developed sporophytic, or diploid, structure and greatly re¬ 
duced male and female gametophytes, or haploid structures. In a cor¬ 
responding manner the sporophjdic phase is lengthened and the gameto- 
phytic phase is shortened. 


The maturation processes take place regularly in the anthers and in the 
ovules, resulting in the production of hajjloid stiucturcs, the microspores 
and megaspores, respectively. Each microspore grows into a pollen grain 
which eventually produces a pollen tube and two sperms. The mega¬ 
spores never escape from the ovule in which they are produced. The term 
embryo sac is applied to the female gametophy te. This structure generally 
consists of eight nuclei held in the common cytoplasm of the sac. These 
nuclei are haploid and represent all that there is of the female gameto- 
phyte. At maturity the female gametophyte consists of an egg, two 
synergids, two polar nuclei, and three antipodal nuclei. 

At fertilization, the two nonmotile sperms are carried to the embryo 
sac in the pollen tube. The sperms are freed from the pollen tube when 
its membrane bursts. One sperm fuses with the egg, forming the diploid 
zygote which grows into the embryo. The second sperm fuses with the 
two polar nuclei, usually forming a triploid (3 N) nucleus which by divisions 
and wall fonnation develops the endosperm. The integuments of the 
ovule form the coats of the seed. The germination of the seed and the 
growth of the seedling into a mature sporophyte complete the life cycle. 


Origin of the Angiosperms. Investigations of the fossil remains of plants indicate 
that the flowering plants first appeared in the Jurassic period of the Mesozoic age and 
gradually became more prominent during the Cretaceous period. .\t present, they 
constitute the dominant features of the flora of the earth. Although the time of the 
development of the flowering plants may be read in the fossil records, the methods by 
which they originated and their relationships are not clear. The general student may 
be unable to solve the intricate problem of the origin and relationships of the angio- 
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sperms, but he should be apprccuitive of the problem and the evidence whi<di enters 
into its solution. Amons the features considcrc*! in the efTort to determine theoriKin 
and evolution of the angiosperms are the development of flowers, the jjroduetion of 
seed, and the development of closed carpels. .Seed production, common to holli 
angiosperms and gymriosperms, np|)arontly first appeared in the C’arboinfenms period 
of the Paleozoic age. The origin of the (lower, veiled in antiquity, i.s a j)rol)lem didicult 
of solution. A brief review of certain structural features of primitive and sulvam-ed 
plants may be helpful in i)roviding a background for this problem. It should bo 
emphasized, however, that the plants mentioned below arc only distantly rclateil 
and do not form a phylogenetic line. 



Fio. 307. Strobili, cones, and flowers. A, oxlroinely primitive typo of stroI>ilu.s, every leaf a 
sporophyll bearing sporangia as represented in Lycopodium pUhyoidca’, li, .strolnlus type, 
with leafy sporophylls coinposing the fertile regions alternating with the purely vegetative 
regions of the stem bearing the unmodified leaves as illustrated by LycojMilium i$>7a0o and 
L. lucidulum; C, cone with sporopliylls reduced and sharply differentiated from the vegetative 
leaves as represented by L. obscariim; s|>orophyIls and sporangia nil alike and not very leafy; 
D, extreme type of cone; longitudinal section of stnminntc cone of the conifers. Sporophylls 
much reduced and sporangia all of one kind with leafy features entirely clhninoted. Tlio 
compact nature is a cone charactcristtc: E. primitive flower typo with both mega- and inicro- 
sporophylls present in the same general structure. (Ait diagrammatic.) 


A consideration and review of the structure and possible relationship of strobili, 
cones, and flowers may be helpful as a background in seeking a solution of the origin 
of the flowering plants. It is well in this discussion to keep in mind that there are 
both the extremely popular and the scientific uses of the terms cones and flowers. 

The term strobilus may be considered as applicable to the most primitive of the 
structures of the series strobilus, cone, and flower. In general, the strobilus may be 
regarded as the more leafy type of structure. Certain species of the genus Lycopodium 
are good examples of the strobilus. Lycopodium pitkyoides, a species native of south¬ 
ern regions, bears sporangia in the axil of every leaf (Fig. 307). These may be con¬ 
sidered as illustrating the beginnings of strobili. Lycopodium lucidulum, common 
m the North Atlantic states, and Lycopodium Selago represent a development toward 
a strobilus restricted to a deflnite region. In Lycopodium lucidulum the slightly 
modified sporophylls occupy a definite zone on the stem (Figs. 252 ; 307, B). These 
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fprtilo zones alterimtc with zones |>ro(luc‘iiig «>tily vegetative leaves. The sporophvlls 
are smaller than the vegetative leaves in Li/atputh'inii luciiluluin hut very leaf-like. 
Other species of Li/ctipoihnin {Li/afpoilhiiii iihsciinini uml I^ijcopo<liiim contplanalum) 
have t he sporopliylls very much reiluced in size ami (piite unlike the vegetative leaves. 
Tlie sporopliylls in these siiecies are aggregateil into definite terminal structures 
(Figs. 252; :107, ('). Only one kind of sporangium bearing one kind of spore is produced 
in these cases. The term cone may, therefore, lie applietl to those structures. In 
the staminate cones of the conifers, the siiorojihylls are reduced, not leaf-like, and 
only one kind of spore is produced. The structure is decidedly not leafy. These 
struct ures may be regardeil as excellent examples of true cones (Figs. 272, /1,307, D). 
The ovulate '•cmies” of the conifers, long a subject of investigation and controversy, 
are not simple structures as are the staminate cones but extremely complex. They 
may jierhaps be properly regarded as inllorescences. 

l-'lowers may be regarded as liisexual structures; f.c., they bear both ovulate and 
staminate sporopliylls (Figs. 105; 205; 307, E\ 3().S). Modern thought on the suljject 
of the origin of the flower tends more and more in the light of fossil study to seek the 
origin of flowers early in geological history. Possibly the flowering plants may be 
regarded as <»rigina(ing indeiiendently of the main gymnosperm lines. Their remote 
ancestors may have been the early seed-bearing ferns, or pteriilosperins. Shortening 
of the stem axis and fusions of the parts of these scetl-fern structures would result 
ultimately in the development of structures similar to the flower. 

It is jMJSsible that structural develojmient along similar lines may have occurred 
in the evolution of (he angiospermous fU>wer. Among the most ancient and most 
primitive flowering plants are the magnolias, of the family Magnoliaceae, the butter¬ 
cups, of the family Hanunculaceae, and the water lilies, of the family Nyinphaceao. 
The diagram at K in Fig. 307 shows a conventionalized illustration of the flower in 
these primitive types. In this connection it is of interest that Arnold' in his recent 
book on jialeobotany states that the oldest fossil angiosperms known with certainty 
are water lilies. 

In consitleration of the origin of angiosperms, certain possibilities are open. One 
possihiUlji is the older suggestion that the angiosperms, a modern group, originated 
as a branch from some of the higher gymnospenns. The high specialization of most 
of the gymnospcrms is, however, consiilercd as evidence opposed to this hypothesis. 
Anolhcr possihility would derive the angiosperms from the lower gymnospcrms, the 
ancient seed bearing fern-like plants, the Cycadofilicales or ptoridosperms. A third 
possibiUlij might be the separate evolution of the angiosperms from the ancient paleo¬ 
zoic fern plexus. This would necessitate the assumption of a separate origin of the 
seed habit distinct from that occurring in the gymnospcrms. This assumiition is not 
necessarily untenable since hotcrospory, fundamental to seed production, is known 
to have b(*en developed in paleozoic ferns. A fourth possibility is that the Houcring 
plants may have developed as a distinct branch from the most ancient and primitive 
vascular plants, the Psilopsida. Because of the presence of leaf gaps, in the vascular 
cylinder, the angiosperms are associated with the Pteropsida, or fern-like plants. 
This feature suggests relationship with either the ancient ferns or with the pterido- 
sperms. 

‘ C. A. Arnold, “An Introduction to Paleobotany,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1947. 
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FAMILIES OF ANGIOSPERMS 

The angiosperms constitute tlio dominant vegetation of the earth today. 
Their great economic importance and the general interest manifested in 
flowering plants generally probably justify at least a l)rief consideration of 
some of the more important families into which the group has been divided. 

Primitive and Advanced Floral Structure. As stated previously, the 
angiosperms are divided into two groups, the dicotyledons and the mono¬ 
cotyledons. Within these two main subdivisions, the orders and families 
are usually arranged according to their possible evolutionary positions, 
based mostly on flower cliaracteristics. The earliest flowers are thouglit 
to have resembled a cone, or strobilus, which consisted of an elongated axis 
with a large and indefinite numhor of spirally arranged and separate 
stamens (microsporophylls) and pistils (mcgasporophylls). Since the 
buttercups (Ranunculaceao) and the magnolias (Magnoliaceae) (Fig. 308) 
have many of these characteristics, they are thought to represent this 

primitive type best. Advances in floral evolution are indicated by the 
following: 

1. A JVkor/ed or Cyclic Arrangement of the Parts of the Flower. The 

floral axis in flowers of this type is greatly shortened, and the parts appear 

m whorls or circles. In the common buttercup, the sepals and petals are 

usually cyclic but the stamens and pistils often have the more primitive 
spiral arrangement (Fig. 309, B~D). 

2. A Reduced and Definite Number of Floral Parts. In the more primi¬ 
tive types of flowers there are usually large and indefinite numbers of 
flower parts (Figs. 308; 309, B-D). More advanced types have fewer and 

stamens, pistils, petals, and sepals (Figs. 311, R; 

V l f/u ’ ^ members of the dicotyledons, the number of 

each of these parts is often two or five or multiples of these, while in the 
monocotyledons the number is usually three or multiples of three The 
more advanced flowers also have fewer whorls or cycles of organs. Thus 

whorl o f there are five whorls, consisting of one 

stamen. T (carpels) and two whorls of 

ora^T« A ^ ^0"'i>ie-glories there are only four whorls of 

gans, a condition resulting from the presence of only one whorl of stamens 
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3. Differentiation of the Perianth. The differentiation of the perianth 
into calyx and corolla probably occurred verj’- early in the evolution of the 
flower. Today, this condition of the perianth is found in what are con¬ 
sidered primitive types of flowers (c.^. Ranunculaceae), as well as in many 
of the higher forms (most of the families of dicotyledons). In the lilies 
and in other monocotyledons, there is often little difference between sepals 
and petals (Fig. 323, *1), both being showy and often highly colored. 
This condition is considered by some as more advanced than the one in 
which the calyx is green and the corolla more differentiated and showy 
(Fig. 313, F). In some flowers, the perianth is absent altogether, a condi¬ 
tion thought to have been derived by reduction from a flower having a 
perianth. 



Fio. 30S. The relatively primitive flower of the tulip poplar (Linodendron tulipiftra), a mem¬ 
ber of the family Magnoliaceae, showing the numerous separate pistils spirally arranged 
on the elongated' floral axis, and the numerous stamens of indefinite number. The three 
sepals and six petals have a cyclic arrangement. 


4. Coalescence and Adnation of Floral Parts. All the floral organs of 
primitive flowers are entirely separate from each other (Figs. 308; 309, 
B, C). In more advanced forms, members of the same cycle are united or 
coalesced. Thus the sepals may be united into a calyx tube with only 
their tips separate, as in the potato family (Fig. 311, G). The petals also 
may form a tube, as in the potato, the mints (Fig. 313, F), and morning- 
glories. On the basis of coalescence of perianth parts, the dicotyledons are 
sometimes subdivided into two main groups, the Archichlamydeae or 
Choripetalae. in which the individual members of the calyx and corolla are 
entirely separate from each other or the perianth as a whole is poorly 
developed, and the Metachlamydeae or Sympetalae, in which the petals are 
united into a gamopetalous corolla. The stamens also may be united into a 
complete cylinder by their filaments alone, by their anthers alone, or 
by both. This occurs in the potato family (Fig. 311, B, C). The carpels 
are often coalesced to form a compound pistil, as in many families of the an- 

giosperms. 
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Adnation, or the fusion of members of different cycles, also occurs in the 
more advanced types of flowers. Thus the floral tube may bo united with 
the ovary, as in the carrot and other lilglier families (Fig. 316, C). The 
stamens may appear to be borne on the corolla, as in mints, figworts, and 
composites (Fig. 318, F), and the corolla may appear to be borne on the 
floral tube at the top of the ovary (Figs. 314, A, C; 316, ^, /). 

5, Perigyny or Epigymj as Opposed to Ilypogyny. The term hypogyny 
(literally, under the ovary) refers to the condition in which sepals, petals, 
and stamens are attached to the receptacle at the base of, and entirely free 
from, the ovary (Fig. 310, B). The ovary, in this case, is said to be su¬ 
perior. This condition is considered relatively primitive. It is found in 
buttercups, pinks, mustards, and legumes. Flowers in which the basal 
parts of the calyx, corolla, and stamens are united into a floral tube which 
surrounds, but is free from, the ovary are known as perigynous flowers, the 
term “perigyny” meaning “around the ovary.” In such flowers, the petals 
and stamens appear to be borne on the upper rim of the floral tube which is 
sometimes incorrectly called a calyx tube. The ovary itself is superior. 
This condition is found in some members of the rose family (Fig. 314, C) 


and is usually considered more advanced than hypogyny. The most ad¬ 
vanced condition in the position of the ovary with respect to the other 
floral parts involves the fusion of the floral tube to the ovary wall in such a 
manner that the ovary appears to be situated below the remaining floral 
organs. This condition is known as epigyny, a term meaning “on or 
above the ovary.” The ovaiy is said to be inferior. Members of the 
orchid family, the carrot family, and the sunflower family (Fig. 318, A, F) 
have epigynous flowers. 


6. Irregularity or Bilateral Symmetry as Opposed to Regularity or 
Radial Symvietry. The primitive buttercup type of flower has a radial 
symmetry, f.e., it is uniformly developed on all sides of the central axis, so 
that it may be divided through the center in any direction to give two like 
halves. Irregularity of flowei*s results from an unequal development on 
one or more sides of this central axis. In some flowere, only the calyx or 
the corolla is irregular (Fig. 313, B). The two-lipped flowers of the mints 
and the butterfly-like flowers of legumes (Figs. 313, B; 315, F, H) are 
distinctly bilaterally symmetrical; z.c., they can be cut in only one plane to 
give two like halves. Bilateral symmetry in flowers is often correlated 
with a high degree of specialization in insect pollination. 

In many of the families of angiosperms, the flowers may be quite ad¬ 
vanced in some respects but primitive in others. Thus the mints have all 
t e advanced features mentioned except that the flowers are hypogynous; 
t e orchids, usually considered among the most advanced monocotyledons, 
nave the relatively primitive feature of separate petals. Many other 
combinations of advanced and primitive characteristics occur, making it 
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sometimes difficult propeilj' to place a group. In addition, some groups 
of angiosperms formerly thought to l)e primitive and ancient are now con¬ 
sidered to have been reduced from types with many floral parts. Among 
these are the so-called “Amentiferae” (ament or catkin bearers), including 
tlxe beeclies, oaks, chestnuts, hickories, walnuts, birches, willows, poplars, 
and alders. The cattails and grasses, in the monocotyledonous group, are 
also thought to have reduced flowers. A detailed discussion of the possible 
lines of tlevelopment in floral evolution in the angiosperms is beyond the 
scope of the present book. In the pages that follow, attention is given 
to the size, distribution, economic importance, and general morphological 
characteristics of a few representative families of dicotyledons and 
monocotyledons. 

FAMILIES OF DICOTYLEDONS 

Family Ranunculaceae (Buttercup Family). This family (Fig. 309), 
named for the genus RanunculnSy the well-known buttercup group, in¬ 
cludes about 1,200 species widely distributed in the north temperate and 
north frigid zones. In addition to the buttercups, the anemones, he- 
paticas, and marsh marigolds are common members of our native flora. 
Columbines, peonies, larkspurs, and Clematis are familiar as ornamental 
plants. A few species are sources of drugs, for example, Aconitum and 
Hydrastis. Many, if not all, of the western larkspurs are poisonous to 
cattle. 

Most members of the family are herbaceous, but a few species like 
Clematis are woody. The leaves are typically palmately veined and 
palmately lobed, although unlobed simple leaves and compound leaves 
are found within the group. In most cases, the phyllotaxy is spiral. 
Stipules are seldom present. 

The flowers are usually conspicuous, often solitary and terminal, but 
sometimes in loose or compact racemes or in panicles. In most cases, 
they are perfect, but imperfect flowers occur. Most species have regular 
flowers, but larkspurs and related forms have irregular flowers. The 
flowers are hypogynous. 

In some species, the perianth is represented only by a calyx, which, in 
some cases, is colored and resembles a corolla. In other forms, both 
calyx and corolla are present. The number of petals is commonly not 
constant for a given species, and it may be as great as 12 or 15 in single 
flowers. 

The stamens are usually numerous (Fig. 309, C) and are sometimes 
spirally arranged, but occasionally are only five in number and are reduced 
in arrangement to a single cycle. The pistils are simple and are usually 
numerous and spirally arranged over a globose, conic, or elongate re- 




Ipjivo., buttercup famil.v (Uanuncxilacene). A, a common woods buttercup, showing 

simn!pnS^' flowers; IS. a single flower enlarged, showing many centrally placed 

floater stamens, five petals, and five sepals; C. lateral view of vertical section of 

disanDBAr«r^"®^*'**‘''* receptacle: D, the matured pistils after 

pistU^show^r corolla; E, a single mature pistil; F. section through a single 

^lyx soursTomll *‘"*1*^ G, flowering stem, shoa-ing the five elongated 

K-N monksh?oJ.\'°^ visible; fJ the mature fruits; /. longitudinal section of a single fruit; 

being the coIorci.H ’ ’ f flower stalk; M, a single flower, the exposed parts 

Bering marigold; O. leaf; P, 

e stalk, floral structure as m the buttercup. (Drawinga by Edna S. Fox.) 
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ceptacle (Fig. 309, T). Each one is entirely separate from all the others. 
Occasionally, the pistils are reduced in number, even to one in some species. 
In a fev cases, there is a slight union of carpels. The fruit is commonly a 
follicle or an achene, but in the baneberry {Aclaea) and a few other speci's 
it is a berrj'. 

In summary, the outstanding morphological features shown by the 
majority of the flowers belonging to this family are the radially symmetrical, 
perfect type of flower, the numerous floral organs, indefinite in number, the 
spiral arrangement of numerous separate stamens and simple pistils, and 
the absence of cohesions or adhesions among any of the floral organs. 
These features all mark the group as a primitive one. The number of 
exceptions given to the foregoing characterization of the family are in¬ 
dicative of the wide variations which exist within the family. Constancy 
is the exception rather than the rule. This is the condition which one 
might expect to find in a family exhibiting primitive features which are 
thought to have been the starting point for the lines of development ex¬ 
hibited by the angiosperms. 

Family Cruciferae (Mustard FamUy). The name Cruciferae (Fig. 310) 
is derived from the fact that the arrangement of the four petals of the 
flowers of these plants resembles a cross. This large family of about 200 
genera and 2,000 species is widely distributed in the temperate and frigid 
zones. Many species such as the wild mustards, shepherd’s-purse, and 
certain cresses are troublesome weeds. The candytuft, wallflower, 
alyssum, dame’s vdolet, and stocks are familiar as garden plants. Rape is 
important as a green forage crop. Many species are avoided by grazing 
animals because of the acrid juice of the plants. None, however, is known 
to be poisonous. Economically the greatest importance of the Cruciferae 
lies in their use by man as food. Leaves, stems, roots, or flowers are used, 
as exemplified by water cress, cabbage, Brussels sprouts, radishes, turnips, 
kohlrabi, and cauliflower. From certain species, condiments and spices 
are prepared. The use of the grated root of the hoi*se-radish is well known. 
Mustard is obtained from the seeds of black and of white mustard plants. 

Most species of the family are herbaceous. Some are biennial, forming 
a compact rosette of leaves close to the ground the first year and sending 
up flowering shoots the second year. The leaves are most often simple, 
but are sometimes pinnately lobed and even pinnately compound. Stipules 
are usually absent. The phyllotaxy is characteristically spiral. 

The flowers are commonly borne in racemes. Yellow is the predominat¬ 
ing color, but white, blue, and orange flowers also occur. The presence 
of four petals and four sepals, with six stamens, of which four are longer 
than the other two, is usually sufficient to identify a plant as a member of 
the mustard family (Fig. 310, B). The arrangement of the floral organs is 
entirely cyclic, the flowers are hypogynous, regular, perfect, and, with 
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few exceptions, complete. The base of each petal is contracted into a 
narrow claw; the tip is expanded and spreading, the four tips, together, 
forming the cross. The four longer stamens are opposite (in front of) the 
petals. The pistil is compound, consisting of two carpels. Internally, 
the ovaiy is divided by a thin partition into two compartments, each one 
containing, usually, several to many ovules. 

The fruit, like the flower, is peculiar to the mustard family and will 
identify the plants in a more advanced stage of development. Although 
it varies widely in form in the ilifTerent genera and is an important char¬ 
acter in ilistinguishing one genus from another, it is always a peculiar tj^pe 
of capsule, known as a sili(|ue or a silicic, which differs from other capsules 
in the presence of a thin partition stretched across the capsules between the 
two parietal placentae and in its method of dehiscence. The silique, 
characteristic of radish, mustard, turnip, cabbage, and related forms, is 
several times longer than broad (Fig. 310, C); the silicle (Fig. 310, G), 
characteristic of horse-radish, peppergrass, and shepherd’s-purse, is about 
as broad as it is long, is thin, and is flattened on two opposite faces. 

The attainment in the Cruciferae of a completely cyclic arrangement of 
floral organs, the reduction in their number, especially of stamens and 
pistils, and the compound pistil composed of two carpels represent more 
highly advanced features than occur in the Ranunculaceae. The hypog- 
ynous nature of the flower and the lack of coalescence, aside from the 
united carpels, are primitive features. 

Family Solanaceae (Potato Family). The family name Solanaceae 
(Fig. 311) is taken from the genus name Solarium, which includes the 
potato and its relatives and the nightshades. It is a fairly large family, 
containing approximately 1,800 species in about 85 genera. Most of the 
species are tropical or subtropical in distribution, but a number occur in 
temperate regions. Important economic species in the group are the 
potato, the tomato, eggplants, peppers, and tobacco. Petunias, the 
bittersweet'nightshade, the matrimony vine, and others are used as orna¬ 
mentals. The Jimson weed, buffalo bur, horse nettle, and sometimes 
the ground cherry and the nightshades are often troublesome weeds. 
Many of the species yield poisonous or narcotic alkaloids. The drugs 
solanine, capsicum, belladonna, nicotine, and atropine are obtained from 
different species. 

The plants of this family are mostly herbaceous annuals, although in the 
tropics some reach the stature of small trees. The leaves are spirally 
arranged. In some species they are simple and in others pinnately com¬ 
pound. Stipules are not present. The flowers are usually large and 
conspicuous, regular, hypogjmous, perfect, and complete. The calyx is 
five-parted, the sepals being united below into a calyx tube. The saihe 
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condition prevails in the covolla, in wl.icl. th.- I.ihc is often wll (lovolopod. 
There are five separate stamens borne on the corolla. 4 he pisi il is com¬ 
pound and composed of two carpels. 'I'he ovary is superior. 1 he rel- 



Fio. 311. The potato family (Solanaceae). A. flower of a ground cherry, with corolla split’ 
open to show structure; li-F, tomato flower and fruit; If, single flower, sliowing the .stamens 
cohering around the pistil with stigma projecting; C. corolla removed and split longitudinally 
to show attachment of stamens; D, calyx and pistil after removal of corolla and stamens; E, 
cross section of ovary, showing three locules (two loculcs is the more common condition) 
and attachment of ovules; F, maturing fruit of tomato; G-I, Jimson weed; G, loaf, flower, and 
fruit; H, flower removed and split vertically to show relation of parts; I, cross section of matur¬ 
ing capsule, showing loculcs and attachment of ovules. by Edna S. Fox.) 


atively long style is terminated by a single, entire stigma. The fruit 
ripens into a berry, often of considerable size, as in the potato, the tomato, 
and the eggplant, or into a capsule as in tobacco and in the Jimson weed. 
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Tlie coalescence of sepals and of petals to foi-rn, respectively, the calyx 
tube and corolla tube, the insertion of the stamens on the corolla, and the 
reduced number (two) of carpels, all point to a rather high rank, and yet 
the flowers are hypogynous and regular. 

Family Scrophulariaceae (Figwort Family). The family (Fig. 312) 
named for the genus Scrophularia embraces about 205 genera and 2,000 
species and reaches its best development in temperate regions. Common 
forms of our native flora are the mullein, toadflax, figwort, beardtongue, 
speedwell, lousewort, and painted cup. Ornamental plants include the 
foxgloves, snapdragons, and the empress tree. Medicinal drugs are ob¬ 
tained from the foxglove (Digitalis), mullein, and speedwell. The family 
contains no plants which are important as a source of food for man. 

j\Iost species are herbaceous, but a few are shrubs or trees. Annuals, 
biennials, and perennials occur within the family. A number of genera 
embrace species which are at least partially parasitic on the roots of other 
plants. The vegetative characters are not constant enough within the 
group to ser\’e as easy means of identification. 

The flowers, commonly borne in racemes, are usually more or less ir¬ 
regular in symmetry, those of the snapdragons and related fonns having 
two-lipped corollas. Sepals and petals are either four or five in number and 
coalesced to form calyx tubes and corolla tubes, respectively. There are 
two, four, or five stamens, often four in pairs of unequal length (didyn- 
amous), inserted on the corolla tube, the fifth stamen represented by a 
staminode (sterile stamen) or absent. The superior, compound pistil 
consists of two carpels. The fruit is a capsule. All the floral characters 
except the nature of the ovary and fruit are somewhat similar to those of 
the mint family. 

Family Labiatae (Mint Family). The name Labiatae is from the Latin 
noun labium (lip) and refers to the irregular, two-lipped corolla charac¬ 
teristic of flowers belonging to the mint family (Fig. 313). Ihe Labiatae, 
including 170 genera and 3,000 species, are widely distributed in temperate 
regions, and, because they are easily recognized, the family is one of the 
oldest known. Pennyroyal, catnip, motherwort, horsemint, mountain 
mint, speai-mint, and peppermint, heal-all, bugleweed, and dead nettle are 
common forms found along roadsides and in waste places or as \\eeds. 
Some species are extremely xerophytic. Salvia and Coleus are common 
ornamental plants, and catnip a common drug plant. No important food 
plants are found among the mints, but flavorings are obtained from many, 
including spearmint, peppermint, thyme, sage, and sweet marjoram. 

Members of the mint family, mostly herbaceous, are easily recognized 
by the four-sided (square in cross section) stem bearing simple, opposite 
leaves which lack stipules and the irregular flower with a two-lipped 
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Fig. 312. Tho figwort family (Scrophulariaceae). A-F, moth mullein (Verb(ucnm Uailaria). 
A, upper 0 111 . of plant, showing racemose inflorescence and reduced leaves; B, lower port 
J same plant as A ; C, a single flower, showing stamens, pistil, and tho slightly irregular corolla- 
tion!*r"V vertically, showing arrangement of parts; E, fruit; F, fruit in cross sec- 

fl ’ Y*® snapdragon (Antirrhinum maju^)- G, racemose inflorescence and the irregular 

«"®dual lips of the corolla opened, showing four 
f ® ®’ n’ j*®"' ^ongHiidinal section of flower, showing arrangement of 

floww with coL!^ of corolla drawn separately; K. upper lip of corolla drawn separatelv; L, 
elenhaiu stamens removed, showing irregular calyx and style; M-F. little red 

and theUfidSf^f" t/rocnd/andica); M. upper part of plant showing spicate infloresccnco 
beak tha^enlln ^ shaped flowers; N, a single flower with upper petal projected into a filiform 
eneW stigma; O.J^ongitudinal section of flower, with style and stigma 

well fVer«n*>« ^ and slmwn in solid black; P. cross section of ovary; Q-T, common speed- 
single •’ ^f showing racemose inflorescence and leaves; 

Styles flo^r whh irregular corolla, two spreading stamens, and curved 

ripened ovary in 
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Fio 313 The mint fainilv (Labiatae). A-D. wood sage {Toicrxum cmicw&nse): ^pper 

portion of plant with leaves and spicate inflorescence: B. a single irregular flower with four 
stamens and a single two-lobed style; C. gjnoecium. after removal of calyx, corolla, and 
stamens- note the four-lobed ovary: D, cross section of the ovary, showing single o^mle m each 
iobe- E-F wild mint {.Mentha canadensis)-, E, upper part of plant bearing ^aves and flowers 
in axillary clusters: F. single flower only slightly irregular; G, heal-all {Prunella vulaans), 
upper v-Jt of plant bearing leaves and a close head of flowers: H, ground ivy (A epeta 
a'c^eeping mint with flowers in loose axillary clusters: /. dead nettle {Laminm ample^ncaule), 
a low semitraUing mint with axUlary flower clusters: J scarlet sage (Sofrw ^ 

popular'ornamental mint with racemose inflorescence. {Drawings by Edna is. box.) 
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corolla, two or four stamens, and a deeply four-iohed ovary. 'I he in¬ 
dividual flowers are not eonspieuous, luit they are usually aKgreKated into 
dense inflorescences, which .simtilalo racemes or spikes l)ut in most cases 
are actually close axillary cymes. The flowers are i^r(‘^^ular, complete, and 
hypogynous. The five sepals arc united at (heir bases to form a calyx 
tube, and the free lobes are sometimes irregular. 'Die upper lip of the 
sympetalous corolla is two-lobed, and the lower lip throe-lol>ed. 1 he 
five petals are coalesced below to form a well-developed corolla lul)e. 
The four stamens are attached to the corolla. The compound pistil is 
composed of two carpels, indicated by the two-lobed style, 'riie sup(“rior 
ovary, however, is four-lobed at the summit, each lobe separating from the 
others at maturity and ripening into a on<‘-seeded achene, or nutlet. 

A rather high ranking for this family is indicated l)y the coalescence <»f 
sepals into a calyx tube, of petals into a corolla tube, and of the two carpels 
into a compound pistil, by the irregular corolla, the reduction of the 
number of carpels and stamens, and the attachment of the stamens to the 
corolla tube. Tlie hypogynous nature of tiie flower is a primitive character. 

Family Rosaceae (Rose Family). The family Kosaceac (Fig. 314), 
named for the genus Rosa, im'ludes about 70 genera and 1,200 species of 
trees, shrubs, and herl)S distributed over a wide geograpliieal range. 
Species of the Rosaceae are found from the Arctic to the Antarctic Circles, 
and from sea level to high mountain peaks, 'i'hey reach their greatest 
development in the temperate zones. Such lu'rhaceous forms as cintpiefoil, 
dewberry, and raspberry, and tree-like forms such as hawthorns, wild crab 
apple, June berry, and wild cherry are commonly found in meadows or 
forests. The family includes many ornamentals and fruit trees and is 
therefore of considerable economic importance. Among the ornamentals 
may be mentioned roses, spiraeas, flowering apples, almonds, and cherries. 
The pome fruits (apples, i>eai*s, and <iiunces), the common stone fruits 
(cherries, apricots, plums, and peaches), blackberries, strawberries, logan¬ 
berries, raspberries, and dewberries are all members of the Rosaceae. 

The members of this family exhibit considerable diversity in structure 
and form both of vegetative organs and of flowera. The leaves are spirally 
arranged on the stem, usually have stipules, and range from simple, as in 
some of the tree forms, to pinnately compound fonns, as in the roses. A 
few genera have palmately compound leaves. The flowers are mostly 
regular and perfect, and in nearly all eases are complete. In one section 
of the family (cherry, plum, and peach group) the flowers are perigynous 
(Fig. 314, C). In strawber lies, blackberries, raspberries, and a number of 
others, the floral tube is not so evident and the calyx lobes are correspond- 
higly longer. In the pear, the apple, the quince, and the hawthorn (Fig. 
^)> the flowers are epigynous. 
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b- -S" ^:=: 

*r%*«/*lo* r irii'it of strawberry cut vertieallv, showing the many fruitlots borne on 
SL'cTa weli-div^oped masT^receptaclo .b»ue, H. fruit and leaves of applef /. young 
apple fruit. iDraun7tga by Edna S. Fox.) 
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There are usually five sepals coalesceil at liio base and five petals that 
are always free from each other above and on the floral lul) 0 . O('(rasionally, 
as in cinquefoil, there are five smaller sepal-like oulKiwths alternatinK 
with the larger calyx lobes and giving the appearance of 10 sepals. 'I'he 
stamens are several to many in number and are borne with the petals on 
the floral tube. The pistils vary in number from one to many. Cherries, 
plums, and peaches have but a single one-earpellate pistil, bearing usually 
a single ovule. Apples usually luivo a pistil composed of five carpels, the 
styles alone being free. In roses, i)lackberries, raspberries, and straw¬ 
berries (Fig. 314, F), the pistils are numerous and distinct from each 
other. 

There is great diversity among the membei“s of this family a.s regards the 
type of fruit developed. In Spiraea, the fruit is a follicle with few to 
several seeds. In Gcum, Polentilla, an<l related genera, each of the pistils, 
of which there ma}' be one to several, ripens into an achene, a.s in many 
membei's of the Ranunculaceae. Strawlxu-ries, raspbei’ries, and black¬ 
berries develop aggregate fruits. In the strawberry, the edible |>art of 
the fruit is the enlarged, fleshy receptacle (Fig. 314, O). The individual 
carpels in this case become achenes. In the blackbeny and in the rasp¬ 
berry, the individual pistils ripen into drupelets. The rose fruit, or “hip” 
(Fig. 314, A, B), is an aggregation of achenes surroumled hy the floral tube, 
which becomes fleshy. The fruit of the phim, the peach, and the cherry is 
a drupe; that of the pear, the aiiple, the (juince, anil the hawthorn is a 
pome. 

The family is characterized by the relatively primitive feature of 
numerous and indefinite numbers of stamens and pistils that occur in 


many genera, by the more advanced condition of perigyny and cpigyny, 
and by the diversity of its fruit types. 

Family Leguminosae (Pea Family). Tlie legume family (Fig. 315) 
is one of the largest families of seed plants, 'flic name Leguminosae is 
derived from the type of fruit produced by mcml)crs of the family, which 
IS a legume. The family contains about 12,000 species in about 500 genera, 
widely distributed from the tropics to the arctic regions, being quite abun¬ 
dant in temperate zones and especially numerous in the tropics. Few 
families of dicotyledons are of greater economic importance. Some of the 
members of this family have l)ecn cultivated by man since remote antiq¬ 
uity. Prominent among the food plants in this family are peas, beans, 
lentils, and peanuts. The clovers, vetches, and alfalfa rank with our most 
important forage crops. Wistaria, lupine, mimosa, lotus, sweet peas, the 
Judas tree, and many others are important as ornamentals. The black 
locust and a few other species are used as timber. In addition, many 
of its species are used by bees in making honey. The plants of this family 
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uinc farnilv (LeRumitiosae). A-D, the redbud or JUdas tree. 
before the leaves expand; B. the slightly irregular ^wer with 10 stamens 
C leaf and fruit; D. fruit opened to show seeds; E-G, black locust; E, leaf 
F flower cut vertioalb'; note the single pistil, half of the stamen sheatl^ 
stamen - G flower with corolla removed, showing calyx, stamen sheath, and 
: //. Araa^lus Lambcrlii. one of the ‘ioco weeds’’ of the western ranges; 
clover (Trtfolium Parrin); J, single flower of T. I arryt. {Dramnos by 
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also add to the nitrogenous content of the soil through the bacteria which 
commonly live in their roots. The family also includes many drug plants 
such as licorice and senna. Few of them arc troublesome weeds, although 
the “loco” weeds of the Western ranges arc poisonous to livestock. 

The membei's of the Leguminosae may be herbs, shrubs, or trees. 'I'he 
leaves are usually spirally arranged, have stipules, and are nearly always 
compound, some palmately compound, as arc the clovers, and others 
pinnately compound, as are beans and peas. The flowens are, in general 
conspicuous and have a fairly uniform structure (Fig. 315, F). I'hey 
are usually hypogynous or sometimes perigjmous, irregular, perfect, and 
complete. The ai'rangement of the floral organs is always cyclic. The 
calyx consists of five or four sepals that are more or le.ss united. The 
corolla has five petals and in most species is irregular, as in the sweet pea. 
The Kentucky coffee tree and the honey locust have regular flowcr.s, and in 
the Judas tree the flowei*s are only slightly irregular. In those species 
with strongly irregular flowers, the large upper petal is called the standard, 
the two lateral petals are the wings, and the two lower petals arc united 
along one edge to form the keel. The stamens arc usually 10 in number, 
9 of which, in most cases, are laterally united to form a thin .sheath around 
the pistil, while the tenth is free (Fig. 315, G). The mo.st characteristic 
feature of the family is the pistil, formed of a single carpel with a superior 
ovary which on ripening becomes a pod, which is usually a legume. It 
commonly opens into two valves and e.xposes the few to many seeds (Fig. 
315, D). Occasionally the pod is segmented into transverse, ono-seeded 
sections or joints, sometimes covered with hooks or spines. This type of 
fruit is called a loment. In the peanut, the pod does not split open at 
maturity. Other minor variations occur. 

The advanced features of the family arc indicated by the reduced and 
usually constant numbers of the floral organs, by the beginning of coales¬ 
cence of the petals, and by the bilateral symmetry of the flowers. The 
rather pneral hypogyny of the group, however, is a more primitive feature. 

Family Umbelliferae (Carrot Family). The scientific name of the 
amily (Fig, 31G) is derived from the fact that the characteristic type of in- 
orescence is the umbel; the common name comes from the common name of 
an important species of the family, the carrot. The Umbelliferae include 
a out 270 genera and 2,700 species, inhabiting for the most part the 
mperate climates of the Northern Hemisphere. Common in waste places 
are the wild parsnip, aniseroot, water hemlock, poison hemlock, cow 
pamnip, angelica, and wild carrot (Queen Anne’s lace). The roots of the 

wh' K (Cicuta macidata) contain an alkaloid known as cicutin, 

le IS poisonous to livestock. Poison hemlock {Conium inaculatum) 
sai to be the plant from which the extract which caused the death of 
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Fio 316. Tho carrot family (Umljellifcrae). A-D, water hemlock d* 

Ipnf and flowers- li a single flower, showing inferior ovary, five stamens, and two stjlcs. C. 

flower titrco^on^e^ Z>, r;oss section of the two lightly 3 

the single ovule in each carpel; oil ducts are indicated in the ovary 
iOsmoXiza louoistylu>)-, E, leaf and fruits; F. a single fruit consisting “ ^ 
ovarian segments; G. cross section of the fruit, shaded portion 

ovarian segment; //-./, pennywort (HydrocotyU umbdUxta)-, H, entire plant. I, a single 
J, a single fruit. {Draxvi7iga by Edna S. Fox.) 
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Socrates was obtained. Poisonous alkaloids and medicinal drugs are ob¬ 
tained from a number of species. Members of the family which furnish 
food for man are the garden carrot, a derivative of the wild carrot, and 
celery. Parsley, caraway, anise, and dill furnish aromatic oils valuable as 
flavorings. 

The members of this family are, for the most part, herliaceous though 
rarely somewhat woody, and include annuals, biennials, and perennials. 
Carrots, parsnips, and other biennials develop fleshy taproots the first 
year and flowers and fruits the second. The pinnately compound, spirally 
arranged leaves usually lacking stipules, but with largo sheathing leaf 
bases, and the hollow, conspicuously jointed stems are outstanding vege¬ 
tative characters of the family. 

The flowers, characteristically borne in either simple or compound 
umbels, are small and usually yellow or white. They are regular, perfect, 
complete, and epigynous in near^' all casc.s. The cal^'.x is visible only as 
five minute teeth at the apex of the ovary. The five separate petals and 
the five stamens, over which the petals arc commonly curvetl inward, are 
inserted at the top of the ovary. The pistil is bicarpellate. The fruit 
is characteristic of the familj'^ and is called a schizocarp (Fig. 316, D). 
It consists of two one-seeded mericarps which separate at maturity, each 
one remaining suspended for a while by a slender stalk. The outer walls 
of these seed-like fruits are usually marked with prominent longitudinal 
ridges, between which are located tubes containing aromatic oils. Fre¬ 
quently hooked prickles or bail's are present. In shape, they vary from 
nearly spherical fruits to the more common elongate and often flattened 
type. 

Family Compositae (Sunflower Family). The Compositae (Figs. 
317 to 320) represent one of the highest levels of development found in the 
plant kingdom. The family received its name from the composite nature 
of its inflorescence, w’hich is usually a head consisting of many closely 
compacted individual flowere, the whole structure being commonly mis- 
t^en for the flower. It is one of the largest families of seed plants, con¬ 
sisting of at least 850 genera and more than 15,000 species and has 
practically a world-wide distribution. The large production of seed and 
the efficient devices for dispersing the seeds in the group have contrib¬ 
uted toward making many of its species the most troublesome of weeds. 
Common among these are the ragweeds, burdock, cocklebur, fleabane, 
bpanisb needles, Galinsoga, yarrow, dogfennel, all the true thistles, chicory, 
w d lettuce, dandelion, hawkweeds, daisies, asters, and goldenrods. A 
ew species like white snakeroot and cocklebur are poisonous to livestock. 

^dition, the pollen of many of them, notably the ragweeds and the 
go enrods, has long been kno\vn to cause hay fever. On the other hand. 
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few families of clieotyledons are better known as ornamentals. Asters, 
clirysanthemums, zinnias, coneflowers, sunflowers, dahlias, cornflowers, 
and marigolds are among tlie oldest and best known of garden flowers. 
Lettuce and the artichoke are probably the best known food plants in the 
group. 



I'lc. 317. The <liiiKlelion. A, the open inflorescence (head); li-D, the head enclosed by the 
involiicrtil bracts representiiiK successive closed periods of the liead during the maturation 
of tlic flowers and fruits: E. head beginning to open as the fruits are maturing; F, fruits ready 


for di.ssemination. 


sf/gma 


pappus 


ima 


corolla- 


pappus 



-style— 


pappus - 


:orolk 


mi 


cvetr 



Fir; 318. Flower structure in Compositae. A-C. details of dandehon flower and fru t. 
,1 sinirlc flower of dandelion removed from head: li. head of dandehon after most of the 
fruits are disseminated; C. single fruit of dandelion: D-F. details of flower of sunflower: D, 
a stcrirntrSL ray flower, conaiating of only corolla; E a diak flower; .f a dlak flower 
with corolla split vertically to show stamen attachment, and the ovary cut vertically to show 
the single ovule. (DTaM.-ingz hy Edna S. Fox.) 


Most of the members of this family are herbaceous plants. Some are 
annuals, some biennials, and others herbaceous perennials. The sage¬ 
brushes of the Western dry-land areas are often shrubby in growth, and a 
few species are tree-like. The leaves may be opposite, spiral, or whorled, 
simple or compound. The flowers are fairly uniform in spiral structure, and 
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in all cases the inflorescence is a head. The stnieturc of the rlandelit)n head 
may be taken as fairly representative of the structure of the inflorescence 
characteristic of the whole family. 

The dandelion head is composed of a large number of separate and distinct 
flo^Yers (Fig. 317, /I). It is Ixirne on a long, hollow, leafless stalk nr scape, 
and is subtended by two series of green, lanceolate or linear bracts, known 
as the involucre, which is often erroneously thought t«> be a <*aly.\ when the 
whole head is mistaken for a flower (Fig. 317, B-E). \ vertical section 

through the center of the head reveals the small, individual yellow flowers 
attached to the upper flattened portion of the scape. I^a<'h of these 
flowers is perfect and complete (Fig. 318, A). The ovary is distinctly 
inferior. A circle of minute white hairs at the apex of the ovaiy, known as 
the pappus, is believed to represent the calyx lobes, the basal part of the 
calyx fbrming the outer part of the floral tube, which is udnate to the ovary 
wall. Surmounting the ovary is the yellow corolla which, for a short 
distance upward, is in the form of a tul)e but emerges into a strap-shaped, 
yellow, lateral blade which is five-toothed at the apex. These five parts 
are the coalesced petals. Composite flowers of this type are said to be 
ligulate, i.e., tongue-shaped, and the corolla is obviously irregular. C’om- 
ing up through the tube-like lower portion of the corolla is the style. At 
its apex it is forked into two minute recurved stigmas. Somewhat 
below these stigmas and closely sheathing the stylo arc the five very small 
anthers cohering laterally. Their filaments can be discerned extending 
downward into the corolla tube to which they arc attached. The dande¬ 
lion flower is therefore epigynous; the calyx is represented by the pappus, 
and the corolla is irregular, consisting of united petals; five stamens are 
present, attached within the corolla tube, closely sheathing the style, their 
anthers coalesced; the pistil is bicarpellate as indicated by the two stigmas, 
but only a single ovule is present. 

After all the flowers of the head have opened, the bracts of the involucre 
turn slowly upward and inward, compressing the head into a conical sHtipo 
(Fig, 317, C, D). In this condition, the head remains for several days until 
the fruits are mature. As this is taking place, a very small beak, bearing 
the pappus at the apex of the ovary, begins to elongate and pushes the pap¬ 
pus upward until it occupies the apex of a long thread-like stalk connected 
in ite turn to the apex of the ovary (Fig. 318, B, C). The fruits are now 
ready for dissemination, the involucre again recurves or is thrown back, and 
the white dandelion seed head is exposed (Fig. 317, E, F). Each fruit 
oosens from its point of attachment, and the white featheiy pappus is 

caug t up by the wind and thus the fruit with its one enclosed seed is 
Dome away. 

In certain other members of the family, only the marginal flowers have 
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tho striip-shapcd corolla seen in the dandelion head (Fig. 319, B). Sun¬ 
flowers and coneflowers illustrate this type of head. These marginal 
flowers may be entirely sterile (Fig. 318, D), or they may be only pistillate. 
4'he inner flowers in such cases are much smaller than the marginal ones 



corolla 


chaff 


F,g 319 The sunflower head. A.-^iew of underside of head, showing the senes of mvolucra 

bracts and tiie petals of the marginal ray flowers; li. view of head from above; 

flowers are ray flowers and are sterUe; the center is composed of numerous regular 

with protruding stigmas; C. sunflower head after ray flowers have ‘ 

broken open here and some of the many disk flowers removed to show the disk, the chati, 

and the individual flowers. Stigmas and styles have withered. 


and in them the corolla is regular and five-toothed (Fig. 318, E, 
F) Flowers of this type are known as disk flowers, and the marginal 
ones are known as ray flowers. Otherwise, the structure of the individual 
flowers of sunflower shows little variation from that of dandelion, the 
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calyx is represented by two scales at (he top of llie ovary (FIk. 318, IC, 
F). An additional scries of scales, known as the chafT, is present siil)- 
tending the individual flowers on (lie much enlarged disk (Fig. .319, ('). 

The features of the (’ompositae which give this family its high rank are 
(1) the grouping of the flowers into compact heads, (2) (‘pigyny, (3) the 
coalescence of the petals to form a corolla tube, (I) the irr(*gular corolla of 
the ligulate flowers, (5) the coherenc(‘ of tlu* anthers, foiming a sheath 
around the style, and (0) tlie reduction in number of carpc-ls to two with 
only a single ovule developing. 

The “Amentiferae." Family Salicaceae (Willow Family). 3'he families 
of dicotyledons thus far <lescril)t‘d are thought to represent a progressive 
evolution along several lines beginning with the Ranunculaceae. The 



Fig. 320. A series of flowers from tlic sunflower licad after anthers, stigma.s, and styles have 
withered: c, chaff; ce. corolla; e. ovary; paaptis. 


so-called Amentiferao or ament I>earer8 (Figs. 321, 322), on the other 
hand, once regarded as the most ancient of the dicotyledons, are now 
usually considered to be simplifieri or reduced forms, possibly developed 
rom an ancestral type having more floral parts. In general, the floral 
structures are simpler than those of the Ranunculaceae. The group is 
not a natural one and consists of a numix-r of families, tlie most prominent 
0 w ich are the beech family (Fagaccae), which includes beeches, oaks, 
and chestnuts; the birch family (Betulaeeac). including aldere, birches, 
nnH the walnut familj'^ (Juglandaccac), comprising the walnuts 

will^ones; and the willow family (Salicaceae), which includes the 

aspens. All of them are trees or shrubs. Tlie willow 
tn h/ selected as a representative of tliis group of plants. It is probably 

the wSgrou^^ '-eduction thought to be displayed by 

Salicaceae includes but two genera and about 200 species. 

0 genera are the willow genus (Salix) and the poplar or aspen genus 
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{Populus). They are confined almost exclusively to the temperate and 
colder regions. Economically, thej’- are not of first importance, although 
they are used to some extent as ornamentals, as windbreaks, and as pulp- 
wood for papermaking. Some species of willow are cultivated for basket- 
making. The bark and leaves of other species furnish the glucoside salicin. 
Poplars will often grow in sections of the country where it is difficult to 
induce other trees to grow. 

Wliilo many of the species of this family grow to be tall trees, most of the 
willows are of small stature. The leaves are spirally arranged, simple, and 
jDrovided with stipules that are usually deciduous. The flowers, in common 
with other mcml)crs of the so-called Amentiferae, are borne in catkins 



A B C 


Fig. 321. Catkin.s of willow. A, pistillate catkins: B, same, enlarged; C, staininate catkins. 

(aments) (Fig. 321), those of the willows being often erect, and those of 
the poplars and aspens drooping. The flowers are entirely imperfect, and 
the catkins are of two kinds, one with only staminate flowers and the 
other with only pistillate flowers. Furthermoi'e, the two kinds of catkins 
are borne on different plants, i.e., the species are dioecious. Each staminate 
flower of the willow is boTne in the axil of a scale-like bract. No perianth 
is present, the flower consisting of but two (sometimes three or more) 
stamens (Fig. 322, A). The pistillate flower is also without a perianth 
and consists of a single bicarpellate pistil borne in the axil of a scale-like 
bract, with tlie apex of the style divided into two to four stigmas (Fig. 
322, B). These flowers, as well as those of all other Amentiferae, are 
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almost entirely wind-pollinated. Since the intlividual flower of the willow 
consists of only a few stamens or a single pistil, it is obvious fluit, if re¬ 
duction in floral striieture has occurred, it has been curried almost to the 
lowest possible extreme in tliis family. In the aspens, however, tliere is 



Fio. 322. The willow and aspen family (Saliraccao). A-F, willow; A, siiiRle staminnto 
ower, consLsting of two stamens and a minute nortar gland in tlio axil of a hairy bract; /i, 
single pistillate flower, consisting of a single »talkod pLstil and a minute nectar gland in the 
.?! ^ bract; C, mature fruit of willow splitting into valves; Z), seed; variations 

i ow leaves; a small alpine willow from nl|>iiio regions of Uocky Mountains; aspen; 

j trembling aspen; //, single pistillate flower with rudimentary vaso^Hko 

nnflfn ^ a single pistil in the axil of a hairy bract; /, single mature pistil; single stami- 
inas by^EdfTs stamens in a boat-Hko perianth, in the axil of a hairy bract. (Z>rau'- 

a rudimentary cup-like perianth present, and the number of stamens per 
flower is considerably larger (Fig. 322, H-J). The fruit is a small capsule 
dehiscing into two to four valves (Fig. 322, C), The numerous seeds 

V ^g. 322, D) are small and are enveloped by many fine hairs by wliich 
they are readily carried by the wind. 


/ 
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FAMILIES OF MONOCOTYLEDONS 

Family Liliaceae (Lily Family). The family Liliaccae (Fig. 323) in- 
eliules some of the best known members of the monocotyledons. The 
group is a large one, embracing nearly 200 genera and 2,500 species of wide 
distribution, but reaching its best development in the warmer regions of 
tlie temperate zones. Ornamental plants belonging to this family are 
common, particularly as spring flowers. These include hyacinths, tulips, 
lilies, lily of the valley, star of Bethlehem, day lily, dogtooth violets, 
Spanish bayonet, Solomon’s seal, and trilliums. The death camas 
{Zjjuadcnus venenosus) (Fig. 323, N) is the cause of serious sheep poisoning 
on Western ranges. Other species are known to have poisonous or 
medicinal properties. Asparagus and onions are well known as food 
plants. 

Nearly all members of the family are herbaceous, but some are shrubs 
and a few are trees. Many of them are perennials, and, of these, numerous 
species produce bulbs or corms by which they are propagated. The leaves, 
as in all monocotyledonous plants, are typically parallel-veined. Ex- 
cejitions are found in the trilliums and the cat briers. The flowers are 
perfect, regular, and hypogynous. The calyx and the corolla, each consist¬ 
ing of three separate parts, usually resemble each other. Six stamens 
surround the compound pistil made up of three carpels. The fruit is 
commonly a capsule or a berry. 

The reduced and constant number of floral organs in the Liliaceae in¬ 
dicates a higher development than is shown by the Ranunculaceae. The 
similarity of calyx and corolla, both being petaloid, is also thought to be an 
advanced feature. 

Family Orchidaceae (Orchid Family). With at least 500 genera and 
15,000 species, the oi’chid family (Figs. 324, 325) probably ranks with the 
composite family in number of species; yet the plants are seldom abundant 
in any locality. Although numerous forms occur in temperate regions, 
the family reaches its greatest development in the tropical rain forests 
where the plants are commonly epiphytic, often growing on tree trunks or 
branches. Large numbers of aerial roots are produced by such forms, some 
of which serve as organs of attachment and others as organs for the ab¬ 
sorption of moisture from the humid atmosphere. Absorption is facilitated 
by the pre.sence of several external Iayei*s of dead cells with a high water¬ 
absorbing capacity, these layci*s constituting the velamen. A few species 
of the temperate regions lack chlorophyll and hence must live either as 
saprophytes or parasites. Orchids are the best known and of the greatest 
economic importance because of the rare beauty and striking form of the 
flower (Fig. 324). Even the less spectacular species native to the cooler 
temperate regions, such as the moccasin flower and the showy orchid, are 
sought after and in many localities have been exterminated. 
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' 10 . 323. Tho lily familj' (Liliaccao). ,A-C, the wild yellow lily (Liiium canadejise), A, 
upper and median portion of stem, and a single terminal fiower; W, maturing ovary; C\ ovary 
wt crosswise to show the three locules; D-H, the small Solomon's seal (Polygonaium hiflorum): 

of plant with axillary flowers; E, n single flower; F, flower with perianth split 
l^lly; (?, mature fruit; //, cross section of ovary; /, false Solomon's seal (Snii/actna racc- 
tS* P^**^ plant with racemose panicle; J-M, false lily of the valley (il/aia?i/Armtim 

woense); J, entire plant with racemose inflorescence; A', a single flower; L, fruits: M, cross 
c ion of a ^gle fruit; A^-0, the death camas (Zt/gadenus venenosus ); iV, entire plant in flower; 
oJa** flower; P , tho painted trillium; Q, Uoydta serotina, a common liliaceous plant of 

WJtio and alpmo regions. (i>rat£n7iffs by Edna S. Fox.) 
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Orcliitl flowcis occur either solitary or in spikes or racemes. They are 
hij^lily irresular, complete, and epigynoiis (Fig. 325, B, C). The perianth, 
composed of three sepals and three petals alternately arranged, is usually 
entirely petaloid. 'i'he lower petal, known as the lip, or labellum, is en- 



Fir,. 324. A Calllem orchid, the most popular of the greenhouse orchids. Note aerial roots 
hanging over side of basket and showy, irregular flower. (Drawififf by Elsie M, McDongU,) 


tirely unlike the other two in form, size, and color. It is more or less 
sac-like and forms the “moccasin” or “slipper” of the moccasin flower or 
lady’s-slipper. In some species, it is the most conspicuous and largest 
part of the corolla. The filaments of the three stamens are usually fused 
with the pistil to form the column, at the apex of which one or two anthers 
occur. In Cypripedium, the third stamen is developed into a petaloid 
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structure that covers the column. The compound pistil t-onsisls of tliroe 
carpels. The ovaiy is inferior. 'Flic friiil. is a capsuli' containiiifi myriads 
of extremely minulc seeds. 

Few families show a grealer reduction in numlKU- of i)ar(s or greater 
fusion of parts than is exhihited hy the orchids. 'Fhey are among tlu^ 
highest developed monocotyledons as regards floral structure; yet, the 
separate petals and the many seeds in the fruit, are i-elatively primitive 
features. 


third 

petahid stamen 


funchbnat 

stigma_ stamen x*arr,f>n 



sepal 
column 
/ anther^ 
l.^^^y,petal 

. J., '^stigma 
-sepal 
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10 . 325. The orchid family {Orchidnccae). dl-E, mocco^iii flower (Cupripcdium acdiule); 
f entire plant, in floworj D, C, flower dUscctod to show parts, /i. in front view, and, C, in 
^ e view with sepals and two petals removed; D, cross section of ovary; B, mature fruit; 

pogonia (Pogonic ophiaglossoides); F, upper part of plant witli terminal flower: 
the flower. (Drawinos by Edna S. Fox.) 


Family Gramineae (Grass Family). The grasses (Figs. 326, 327) 
are probably the most widely distributed and the most numerous, from the 
standpoint of individuals, of all seed plants. About 400 genera and 4,500 
species are known, ranging from the equator to the frigid zones. Some 
of the members of this family were probably the fii-st plants cultivated by 
man. No other family is of greater economic importance. To the Gra- 
mmeae belong all the cereals, including corn, wheat, oats, barley, rice, 
and lye, many of the most important forage crops, such as timothy, 
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FiG- 326. Infloresrenres of sevon of the most important members of the grass family. 
wheat; B, oats; C, rye; />. timothy; E, barley; F, rice; G, corn. (Drawino^ by Edna S. Fox.) 
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very numerous—from a practical working basis almost unlimited—it 
follows that there are a great many more genes conditioning these numer¬ 
ous traits than there are chromosonres. Xaturally then there are many 
genes associated with each ehromos me. It has been found, for all or¬ 
ganisms thoroughly studied, that each chi-omos me carries a definite 
group of genes (Fig. 335). Two or more genes carried on a certain chromo¬ 
some are said to be linked. All the genes on a pair of homologous chromo¬ 
somes collectively form a linkage group. In general, the genes on a 
chromosome are inherited exactly as a single gene. This is tine because 
the behavior of a single gene, or of a group of linked genes, follows the 
behavior of the chromosome which carries either a single gene or a group 
of genes. "When reference is made to the inheritance and behavior of a 
single gene on a certain cliromosome, it should be kept in mind that actually 
there is a whole group of genes on the chromosome but that only a single 
gene is being considered at that time. Two or more genes considered at 
one time are linked if they are both located on the same chromosome. 

Linkage of genes also leads to numerical modifications of the dihybrid 
ratios. These modifications constitute an exception to MendeVs second law 
of heredity, the assortment of genes. This exception is based upon (1) the 
relationship of the Iinl<ed genes to the chromosomes and (2) the behavior 
of chromosomes during meiosis, which influences the segregation of genes. 
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Bracts, 255 

Branching, rnonopodml, 148, 144 
symiHxliHi, 148, 144 
Bread mold, 435, 436 
Drtmuit 441 
Bromelin, 314 
Brown algae, 390-402 
Drou'D rot of stone fruits, 464-455, 448 
Bryulcs, 332-505, 500-517 
Bryology, 4 

Bryophyllum, propugation of, 75, 143, 74 
Bryophyta. 327-329, 332, 486-620 
adN'anocs in structure of, 4H0 
alternation of generations in, 486-487, 517-520 
asexual reproduction in, 401-492, 498, 490 
class] fleulion of, 487 
general features of, 486-488 
Hcpaticae, 332, 488-504 
(Seeofso Livenvorts) 
life cycle of, 498 
Musci, 332. 505-520 
(Sec aUo Mosses) 
phylogenetic position of, 517 
Buckthorn (Discorto), thorns of, 199, 197 
Bud scales, 74, 141,141, 144 
Buds. 39, 140-145, 40, 141, 142, lU 
Bulblois. serial, 199 
Bulbs. 198, 198 

Bundle scars, 143-144, 141, 144 
Bundles, vascular, typos of, 186-187, 186 
Buttercup family, 636-638, 637 

C 


Cactus, fleshy storage stems of, 199,198 
Calamitales, 333, 522, 649 
ColamUt^^ 649 
Calciferol, 220 

Calcium, use of, by the plant, 137 
Calyptra. of MarchatUia, 495, 495 
of moss, 515, 511 
Calyptrogen, 107 
Calyx, 247, 248-249 
Calyx tube, 253 

Cambium, cork, 113-114, 176, 174 
cylinder, 162-166, 170 
fascicular, 162, 183 
interfascicular, 163,183 
of monocotyledons, 182-183 
in relation to type of bundle, 187 
of roots, 111, 112, 113, 114 

of stems, 158. 162-166, 173-175, 182-183. 187. 2 
211. 163. 164. 1$5. 174. 177 
Canada thistle, underground atoms of, 194-166 
C^ne sugar, 77 

Conno, rhisomes of, 195.196 
Capillarity and ascent of sap. 191 
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Cupillitiiiin of Myxoinyc^tos, 419 
Capselta, embryo of, 263» 2$4 
C^uxsiile, of bncteriii, 412. 411 
of fern, 636 

of JiuiKertminniuics. 502. 501 
of Marchantia. 4S9, 495-407. 495 
of mosss. 514-516, 511. 514 
of SphoQuum, 508-509, 506. 507 
type of fruit, 269, 271 
Curbohy<lrj4?je?<, 307, 308-311 
Carbohydrules, cKoinical nuture of, 76-78 
digestion of, 308-311 
kinds of, 77-78 
photosynthesis of, 82-91 
in seeds, 285 

Carbon dioxide, atmospheric, 83 
libenition by roots, 134 
inethofl of uV>sorption hy plants, 83 
in photosynthesis, 82-83, 87 
in respiration, 319-320 
use by algue. 347 
Carbonic acid, etching by, 134 
Carboniferous period, plants of, 517, 522, 556, i 
631 

Carboxyliise, 307, 321 
Carl)oxypeptidases, 313 

Cuniinul points of tornpeniturc for growth, 237 
Corel, feriiule gainetophytc of, SIS, S20, 621 
Carotenes, 13-14 

Carotenoiii piginontn, 13-14,/renfi^pi<c« 
Carotenols, 13. 14 
Carpel, 250, 274, 574, 617, 274 
defined, 250 

Carpogonium in red algae, 404-406, 405 
Carpos pores of red ulgue, 405, 405 
Carrol fandly, 649-651, 650 
Caruncle, 286 
Curyopsb, 273, 272 
Casein. 79 

Casparian strips. Ill, 156, 15$ 

Castor bean, 286-287, 26$ 
seedlings of. 300, 301 

Catabolic phase of metabolism, 80. 303-322 
Catalase, 305-300, 319, 305 
Catdpa, syiiipodial growth of, 148, 144 
Catalyst, dchned, 305 
Catkin. 256, 257, 656. 257, 65$ 

Cat'tuil family, 663-666, 665 
Cell, 19-38 

chromosome structure of, 207-208 
cocnocytic, 374, 431, 375 
cytophism, 24 
cytosonie, 24-29 
cytosomic inclusions, 27 
definition of, 10 

differentiation, 29-38. 163-164, 212-213 
in btue-grecn algae, 340-343 
in brown algae, 400 
in green algae. 347-348 
discovery of, 19 
division, 201-209, 202, 203 
in algae, 348 
amitosis or direct, 209 


Cell division, in blue-green algae, 345. 346 
in Conjugsiles, 3C1. 362 
cytokinesis, 206-207, 382 
in dosmids, 361, 362 
duration of, 207, 208 
formation of cell wall, 206-207 
maturation. 516, 520, 546 
mitosis, 201-206, 202. 203 
ph:ises of. 202-206 
regions of, 209-210 
zone of, in roots, 107-108, 108, 109 
in Zygnema, 36S 

enlargement and diflFerontiation, 212-213 
in heredity, 678 
lip, 249, 536, 250. 534 
membranes, 124-125 
multinucleate, 374, 375 
nucleus, 21-24 
of blue-green algae, 344 
plasma mombmne, 24 
plasinodesmi, 31 
plastids, 25-26 

plate metho<l of division, 207 
protoplasmic connections. 30, 392, 404 
protoplast, 19-29 
8Hp, 27 

semi-cell in desrnids, 362 
sporocyte. 489 
study, importance of, 19 
theory of, 19 
wall, 29-31 

in blue-green nlgae, 344 
composition of. in fungi, 421 
in higher plants, 30-31 
formation of, 206-207 
middle lamella, 30 
primary, 30 
secondary, 30 
water relations of, 126-127 
Ccllobiase, 311 
Ccllob^e, 77, 311 
Cells, maturation of, 212-213 
meristematic, 39 
stone, 33, 34 

structure of bacterial, 412 
types of, 31-37 
Collulase, 311 
Cellulose. 30, 77, 78 
digestion of, 311 
Centrales. 387 
Centromere, 382 
Centrosome, 27-28 
Century plant, 190, 614 
Cepholozia, 501 
Ceraloiamia, sperms of, 28 
Cereals, 281, 282 
Chcetopkora, 369, 369 
Chactophorules, 369-370, 369, 370 
Clutluza, 283, 284 
Chomaeeyparts, 600, 594 
Chara, 385-387. 386 
Cliarulcs, 385-387, 38$ 

Cheinosyothctic plants, 81 
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Chestnut blight. 459, 4SO 
Chicle, I6l 

Chlfimydovicnait 351*353, 351 
Chlainydos pores of siiuiU, 4 65, 464, 4S8, 46$ 
Chlorella, 357 
Chlorcllin, 357 
Chlorenchyinu, 33, 56 
Chlorococcales, 350-350, 357, 358 
Chlorophyceue, 331, 34G-3S0 
nsexuul reproduction in, 348 
classification of, 350 
genenil chanicteriitica of, 346-350 
orders of, 350-380 
origin:^ and evolution in. 350 
sexual cycle in, 349-350 
Chlorophyll, 10-13, Jrontinpuce 
absorption bunds of, 84 
chlorophyll a and chlorophyll 6, 10 
chlorophyll c and chlorophyll d, 12 
condition of, within cell, U 
conditions necessjiry for dcvclojiiiient of, 12 
oxtrnction and properties of, 11-12 
food habits of plants lacking, 94-07 
iinj>ortancc of, 13 
and photosynthesis, 83-84 
Chlorophyllosc tissue in moss capsule, 616 
Chlorophyta, 327, 328 
Chloroplasts. 11, 25, 55, 56. 23, 4$ 
in moss leaf, 23./ronfisptece 
pigments of, U 
Chlorosis, 12 
Chondriosornos, 26-27 
Chromatids, 204, 382-383. 383 
Chromatin, 22-23 
Chroinonematii, 202, 209 
Chromoplasts, 13, 25,/ronftsptWe 
Chromosomes, 23, 201-204, 23, 202, 203 
behavior of, in heredity, 670-672, 674, 672. 678 
cycle, 381 

individuality of, 207-209 
number of, in algae, 349 
set of, 674 

structure of, 207-209 
CUrysophyccae, 331 
Cichotiaccuc, latex vessels of, 160 
Cilia, 27, 348 

Circinato vernation, 45, 48 
Circumnutntion, 243 
Circumscissilc dehiscence, 260, 271 
Cladovhora, 378-379, 37$ 

Cladophoralea, 378-379, 37$ 

Cladophylb, 199, 197 

Clamp connections in bosidiomycetes, 478, 478 
Classes of plants, 337 
Classification, of algae, 331 
artificial system of, 326-327 
of Asoomycetes, 462^62 
of bacteria, 411 

of Basidiomycctes, 463 , 484-4S5 
of Bryophyta, 488 
of Coniferalcs, 694-600 
of fruits, 268, 279-280 
of fungi, 331-332. 430-431 


Chfcv-ification, of green tilgue, 350 
of gym pern IS, 334, 577*578 
kirxls of. 325-327 
of nierlstcmH. 210-211 
nutunil system of, 325 
of plant kingdom, 327-336 
now system, 32S 
old s>‘stetn. 329 
of plants. 145, 325-335 

in relation to moisture, 241 
of Thunophytii, 331-332 
of TnicheophyUi, 332-335 

of Viiscnlar plants, higher, 328, 329, 334-335, 623, 
574-575 

of Wscular plants, lower, 328, 329. 332-334, 522 
Ctaiwin, 482 
ClavirepM, 458 

diclyostelc of, 185 
Climax Kssociation, 230 
Climbing roots, 11D-120» 11$ 

Climbing stems, 198-199, 1$7 
Cliftionia, stem of, 181, 186 
Closed bundle. 187 
Cfes/rfdium, 132 
Club mosses. 557-501 
Cluster cufjs, 472 
Clustered roots, 100, 102 
CojilcAcenee of Dower parts, 253. 634 
Cocjirk>oxylHse, 307 
Coccus forma of bacteria, 411 
Corfium. 377, 377 
Coefficient, wilting, 129 
Coenocytic cells, 374, 431, 875 
Coenzymes, 307 

Cohesion theory of nseont of sap, 102-193 
Cold rigor, 238 
CiAtochatU, 369, 376 
Coleoptilc, 288, 302 

of oAts in auxin determination, 215-216 
Coleorhita, 288 

Collateral bundles, 167, 186, 186 
Collenchyma. 33, 32 

Colloid hypothesis in stomatal movements, 64 
Colloids, hydrophilic, 30, 67-68, 121 , 122 
and drought roistAnoc, 68 
and transpiration, 67-68 
ond winter hardiness, 68 
Coforortn, gutbvtion from, 72 
Colonial Volvocales, 363-358, 8S4. 855 
Coloration, 10-18, 25-20, frontiapiece 
Columella, of moss, 516 
of Phycomycctcs, 436 
Column, of orchid flowere, 660 
Columnar stem, 146, 147 
Common names of plants. 335 
Companion cell, 37, 84 
Compass plants, 48, 66 
Complete flower, 247 
Compositae, 651-665, 662 , 6S4, 855 * 

CoDoeptacles. 396, 897 
Condiments, 281 

Conduction, of foods, in stems, 103-194 
in roots« 116 
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Cotuluction, of water, m stems, 1S9-193 
ConclupHcato vernution, 45, 49 

Cones, compared with strobili anti flowers, 6J6, $31 
of Conifcmlcs, 582-586 , 580 . 583 . 584 . 585 . 594 
of Lycopodium, G31-C32, 558. $31 
of Selogiuella, 563-555, 5$3, 5$4 
of Sphenophyllum, 570 
Conidiu, 440. 444, 441. 449 
Coiiitiiophorcs, 440, 441, 449 
Conifeniles, 334, 577-500 
l>runch chanicters in, 5S0-581, 580 
classification of. 504-600 
cones in, 582-586, 580. 583. 584, 585. 594 
feinalo |?amcto|»hytc of, 587-588, 58$ 
life Ikistory in, 593-594 
iiinie «ninetO|)hyte of, 588-591, 589 
rosin canals in, 582, 595 
(Sec alao Gyfim(xs]>crms) 

Coniferoj)hyte, 334, 575 
Coniferous forest, 576 
Conjui^alcs, 350, 360-360, 362. 363. 365 
CoiijuKution, in desniids, 302, 363 
in Zygnemacoae. 364-363, 365 
Connective of anther, 249, 248 
Control of plant diseases, 428-430. 443, 474 
Convolute vernution, 46, 46 
Cordaitalcs, 334, 577, 600 
Cork, 114, 175 

Cork cainhiiiin, in roots, 113-114 
in stems, 175. 210 
Conns, 198, 196 
Corn, alcurone layer of, 287 
coleoptile of, 288. 287 
coleorhiza of, 288. 287 
embryo of, 288, 287 
endosperm of, 287-288 
gmln of, 287-288, 287 
inflorescence of. 662 
root system of, 101 
.scutollum of, 288, 287 
seed of, 287-288, 287 
seedlings of, 300-302, 301 
smut, 466-467, 466 
stem structure of, 181, 180. 182 
Corolla, 247, 248-249, 634, 248 
Corolla tube, 253 
Correlation of plant parts, 222 
Cortex, of roots, 111, 114 

of stem, 158-156. 152. 154. 155, 164, 165. 170. 174. 

177 

Corymb, 256, 258, 257 
Cosmarium, 362 
Cotton. 281, 282 
Cotyledon, 263, 283, 264. 284 
Creeping stems, 199 
Crenatc leaf margin, 41 
Crocus conns, 198, 196 
Cronardum ri6ir<?/<i, 475 
Cross pollination, 259 
Cruciferue, 638-640, 639 
Cnistose Hebens, 461, 462 
Cryptophyceae, 331 
Crystals in cells , 27 


Cup fungi, 450, 454-455 
Cupules of yfarchanluif 491, 490 
Cuscuta (dodder) 95, 95 
Cuticle. 49-50, 49 
Cuticulur transpiration, 61 
Cutin. 30 

CutUria, 401-402, 401 
Cyunopbyceae (see Myxophyceac) 

Cycadales, 603-607, 604-607 
Cycodeoidca, 602 
Cycadofliicales, 334 , 577, 600-602 
Cycadophyte, 333, 577 
Cycas, 603 , 606 

Cyclic arrangement of floral parts. 633 

Cylirtiirospernium, 345, 341 

Cyme, 256, 258, 257 

Cypress, 597. 598 

C^Titoairp, 405, 408, 405 

Cytitscs, 311 

Cytokinesis, 206-207, 382 
Cytology, 4 

Cytoplasm. 21, 24, 21. 23 

Cytoplasmic connections between cells, 31, 392. 31 
in red algae. 404. 405 
Cytophismic membranes, 24-25 
Cytosomc. 21-29. 26. 28. 29 
division of. 206-207 
Cyt<x$oinic. bodies. 28. 29 
cainals. 28 
inclusions. 27 

D 

'^Damping of!.*’ of seedlings, 443 

Dandelion flower, 653 , 652 

Darkness, eflect of. 226-228, 227 

Death of plants at low temperatures, 238-239 

Deciduous jdants, 60 

Dehiscence, of fern sporangia, 536 

Dehiscent fruitn, 209-273, 270. 271 

Dohydrogenases, 318-319, 321 

Delaye<l germination, 292-295 

Dcliciuescont stem, 145-146, 147 

Denitrification, 133 

Dentate leaf margin, 41 

Desmidiuceae 361-363, 362, 363 

Desmids, 301-353, 362, 363 

Determinate inflorescence, 256, 258, 257 

Determiner, 670 

Development in plants. 200-241 

Devonian period, plants of. 522, 571. 601 

Dextrins. 310-311 

Dextrose, 77 

Diudelphous, 253 

DJads, 382 

Daarch condition of xyleni. 111, 183, 114 
Diastase, 309 
Diutotns, 387-390, 388 
D i ch 1 crop hen ox y acetic acid (2,4-D), 219 
Dtchotomoiis branching, in Fucus, 396, 392 
in livenvorts. 488, 490, 498 
in |>owdery mildews. 457 
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Dxcksonia, ainphiphloic sIphonostHc of, 185 
Dicotylcdoncae, 334-335, 575, 013-515, C3G-057 
Dicotyledna««, 9, 013-015, 030-057 
nnutomy of stem of. 149-176. IH7, 015 
cambimii in, 15S, 102-100, 163 
families of, 030-057 

primary permanent tissues of. 149-162, 154, 1S5 
secondary tissues of, 162-176 
sterns of, 149-176, lfi7 
Dictyostele, 164-180, 184. 155 
Dictyota, 401 

Differentiation of cells, 212 
Diffusion, of dissolved substances, 123 
of ease^, 122-123 
through tncmi)nines, 123-124 
Digestion, 303-314 
of carbohydrates, 308-311 
of cellulose and iienueollulosc^, 311-312 
defined, 304 
enzymes of, 305-303 
extracellular, 304 
fate of products of, 314 
of futs and oils. 311-312 
of food, 303-314 
intracellular, 304 
nature of, 303-305 
of protein, 312-314 
scat of, in plants, 304 
in seeds, 205 
of starch, 309-311 
of sucrose, 308-309 
DIhybrid ratio, 676. 679, 678 
Dinophyceae, 331 
Dioecious plants. 248 
Dionaea muscipufa, 98, 96, 97 
DxQ&n tduU, €05 
Dipeptidcs, 313 
Diploooecus, 411 

Diploid number of chromosomes, 258, 381, 382, 615, 
670, 671 

Direct nuclear division, 209 
Disaccharidcs, 77 
Diicaria, thorns of, 199, 197 
Disease, caused by bacteria, 416 
defined, 420 

and injury, effect of, on respiration, 320 
effect of, on transpiration, 68 
of plants, control of, 428-430, 443, 474 
of trees, 481 

Disk flowers of Compositao, 654 

Dispersal of fruits and seeds, 288-291, 289 

Dissemination of spores of fungi, 425-426 

Division of cell, 201-209. 262 , 263 

Dmsions of plant kingdom. 337 

Dodder (Cuscuia), 95, 95 

Dominanco of genes, 679 

Dominant trait, 668 

Dormancy of seeds, 292-295 

Dormant buds, 141 

Downy mildews. 442, 441, 442 

Drosero, 98, 97 

Drought resistanoe, 68 

Drupe, 276, 277 


Dry fruiiH, 268-274. 270-2^0 
DiicIh, lactiferoiiH, 160-101, 161 
rfsin. 176, 177, 178, 179 
DuNt affecting tr 2 in.H|)inttion, 65 
Dwarf male plantn in OedoQonxum, 372 

E 

Ecology, 4 

Ef-torarpuM, 390, 303-300. 394 
Kctophloic Hirdiono^telc, 1H3, 184, 185 
of ferns, 529 
Ectophi.st, 24 

Egg. of iingio«perrn.s. 261, 262, 622, 261, 621 
<lermo<i, 349 

Egg upiiunitUM in angiospcrni!;. 622, 621 
Klater, 489. 502. 553. 495. 561, 5S1 
Elateropliore, 502, 502 
Electromagnetic spectrum, 220 
Elements. e.<vsentlal. 131 
functionn of, in the plant, 136-138 
Elm, Anicriciin. dclif|UOscent branching of, 147 
Embryo, of ungioi^penns, 262-263, 283-284, 023-530 
264. 624, 625 
of CnpitUa, 263. 264 
of Conifcmics, 592-503, 592 
of Cycu(laics, 007 

develojunent of, in seed plants. 252-263, 523, 2S4« 
824, 625 
of Ephedra, 812 
of Eguieetum, 555 
of fern, 641, 541 
of Lyropodium, 561 
of Marehamin, 494-405, 495 
of Moreitea, 544 , 544 
of moss, 513, 514 
of seeds, 283-284, 284, 28$, 287 
of Selayinetla, 507 

Embryo dormancy of seeds. 294-295 
Embryo sac, 262, 622. 281, 284 
pollen tube entering, 822 
Embryophyta, 327, 328, 495 
Endareh condition of xylem, 160, 528 
Endocarp, 260. 276. 277 
Endodermis, of roots. Ill, 114 
of stems, 156. 155 
Endopoptidascs. 313 
Endoplaat, 25 

Endosperm, 202, 263. 284. 280, 287, 823-«25, 630, 
264. 621 

nbsenco of, in scsed, 284 , 286 
of com, 287-288 

development of, in angioaperms, 623-629, 624 
formation of, 263 
of lily. 626-630, 629 
Endosperm nucleus, 262, 623, 630 , 629 
Endosperm tissue, 263, 284-288. 264 
Endolhecium, 249, 250 
BndoUtia paratUica, 469, 460 
Energy, radiant, absorption by leaves, 63, 84-8S 
effect on transpiration, 63 
Enlargement of cells. 212-218 . 
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Kiitire lenf innr^in, 41 
Knzymos, 3()5-30S, 306 
crystallized, 305, 306 
in dij^cs^tion, 305-308 
factors iifTectiufi rate of activity of, 307 
general nature of, 305-30H 
hycirolyzing, 307 
in photasynthesis, 89 
|>re])arHtiut) uf, 305 
in respinktion, 31H 
Ephedra, 610-612, 612, $14 
ICpidoniml hair^, 50*51, 51 
Epi<lernial tissue s>'stem, 37 
Epidermis, 33, 37, 49, 49 
multiple, 37 
of rootxS, 111. 114 
of steins. 155, 154, 155, 170, 174 
Epi^yny, 254 , 635, 254 
E pi nasty, 21S 

Epi|>hytes, 119, 396, IIS. 526 
Epiphism, 440 
Epithcciuin, 447 
E<piisetales, 333, 522, 549-555 
^ainetophytic structures of, 553-555 
Mporopliytic structures of, 549-553 
Equisotiliac, 333 , 549 
Equiiietum, 549*555, 550, 551 
Ergot, 458 

Essential organs of flower, 247 
Esterases, 311 
Etiolation, 226*228, 227 
Euglenincue, 331 
Eurnycophyta, 327 
Euphorbiaceae, latex of, IGl 
Eusponingiate ferns, 535 
Evaporation and trunspirution, 61*63 
Evergreen plants, 60 
Evolution, in algae, 350, 356 
in bryophytes, 517 
in ferns, 521 

Exarch condition of xylein, 112, 160, 528 
Excurrent stein, 145-140, 147 
Exocarp, 206, 276, 277 
Exopeptidases, 313 
Explosive fruits, 290 

External factors, affecting growth, 224-241 
affecting photosynthesis, 87-88 
affecting respiration, 319-320 
affecting transpiration, 63-65 
Extracellular digestion, 304 
Exudation (root) pressure, 189-191 
Eyespot, 25, 26 
in green algae, 348 

F 

Fi and F 2 genecations, 668 
in peas, 669 
Factor, 670 

Families, of angiosperms, 636-600 
of dicotyledons, 636-657 
of monocotyledons, 658-066 
of plants, 337 


luisriculnr cambium, 162, 163 
Fut«, 76, 78-70 

chemical nature of, 78-79, 91-92 
digestion of, 311*312 
in seeds, 2s5 
synthesis of. 91-92 
Fatty acids, 79, 01-92, 312 

Fomale gamete, of angiosperms, 261, 262, 622, 261, 
621, $29 
defiae<l, 349 

P'cmale gumetophyte, of angiosperrns, 261, 618-622, 
261, 618. $20, $21 
of Core/, 61S. $20. 621 
of Coniferules, 587-588, 58$ 
of Cycudttlcs, 604, 606 
of Ginkgo, 609, 610 
of Gnetales, 611, 612 
of Isoftts, 570 , 569 
of lily. 620-629. 627-629 
of ]>ine, 587-588. 588 
of Selagintllc, 506-567, 56$ 

Fermentation, 320*322, 413 
of acetic acid, 414 
alcoholic, 321 
butyric acid, 320 
lactic acid, 320, 114 
Fern, life cycle of, 545 
Fern allies, 524-549 
Ferns, 8, 524-549 
adder's-tongue, 546 , 547 
anatomy of. 528-530. 529. 530 
embryo, development of, 541, 541 
exarch condition in, 528 
gumetophyte of, 537-541, 537, 538 
leaves of, 530-534 , 531-534 
orders of, 524-548 
roots of, 528-530, 527 
sex organs of, 539*541, 538, 540 
sori of, 533-537. 534 
sporangia of, 533*537, 534 
sporophylis of, 532-533, 531, 532, 534 
sporophyte of, 526*537, 527 
types of steles in, 184, 528, 185, 529, 530 
Fertilization, in algae, 349, 353, 355, 363-367, 369, 
371, 376, 380, 306, 404 
in angiosperms, 261-2G2, 623 
compared with meiasis, 384, 385 
in Coniferules, 591-592, 592 
defined, 262 

events culminating in, 261-202 
in ferns, 539-541 
in hybridization, 666, 675 
in lily, 622 

in Marchanlic, 494, 495 
in moss, 513, 514 
in SelagintUa, 567 
Fertilizers, 136 
Fibers, phloem, 37 
sclerenchyma, 33, 34 
woo<l, 35-36, 35 
Fibrous roots, 100, 101. 103 
Ficin, 314 
Ficu9 161 
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FigNvort family, 642, 643 

Filament of stamen, 249 

Filiculcs, 333, 522, 524-546 iste alto Ferns) 

FiUcinac, 333, 522. 524-548 

Flagella of baeteriu, 412 

Flavoncs, 16 

Fleshy fruits, 268. 274-280 
Fleshy rooU*. 99. 100, 117, 102, 11$ 

Flouting loaves, 48, 48 
Flonil parts, 247-255 , 633-636 
adnation of, 253, 634 
coalescence of, 253, 634 

Floral structure, primitive and advanced, 633-636 
Floral symmetry, 251-253 
Flond tul>e, 253 
Flower buds, 142 

Flowers, 247-265, 630-632, 248. 254, 613, 631 
hiluteml symmetry of, 252, 635 
coalescence of parts of, 253, 634 
compared with cone and strobihis, 631-632, 631 
complete and incomplete, defined. 247 
cyclic arningcnient of parts of, 633 
defined. 247. 633-635 
development of, 255 
differentiation of perianth in, 634 
epigyny in, 254-255 , 635 
hj’pofcvny in, 253 , 635 
irregular, 252, 635 
origin of partd of, 255, 256 
parts of, 247-255. 248 
form and nrningement of, 251-255, 2S4 
in relation to fruits, 265, 268-280 
union of, 253 

perfect and imperfect, defined, 247 
perigjmy in, 253-254 , 635. 254 
pistillate, defined. 247 

primitive and advanced structure of, 633-636 
rudial symmetry of, 251, 635 
reproduction by, 258-265, 261, 264 
stnminate, defined, 247 
structure of, 247-25$, 633-636 
typos of {st€ Angiospertns, families of. 633-636) 
whorled urmngement of parts of, 633 
Fluorescence of chlorophyll, U-12 
Foliose lichens, 461, 462 
Follicle, 269, 270 

Foods, carbohydrates, 76-78. 285 
conduction of, in stems, 193-194 
deHncd, 76 

fata and olb, 78-79, 285 
proteins, 78-80, 285 
stored tn seeds, 284-285 
synthesis of, 81-93 
Foot, of Anihocerot, 503 
of fern, 541 

of MorcharUui^ 489, 494, 495 
of moss, 514 
of Sphagnum, 508, 506 
Forznaldehydc in photosynthesis, 85-86 
Formative elTocts, dcHnod, 224 
of radiation, 226-235 
of temperature, 239-240 
FormaUve regions, 210 


FoshiI, KquUetiilotfi, 548, 549 
Gym nos periled, 575, 000-602 
Lyco|>o<linlcs, 555-557 
plnnCM. 522-523, 549. 556, 571, 575, 000-602 
Four-oVlocka. elTect of light on. 230, 233 
Fnigiiirntntion in blue-green algae. 346 
Free central phicenUition, 251, 252 
Freezing, effect of, on plantn, 238-230 
Freezing iMiint of plants, 239 
Frost in relation to autumn colopition, 18 
FnicUMC, 77, 78 
i9‘A‘frtictoHuljv«e, 308 
Fruit, Joffned, 265, 200 
Fruit buds, 142 
Fruit scam, 145, 141 
FruiU. 265. 260-280 
uccc»Hory, 208 

aggregate, 268, 277-279, 280, 278 
classification of, 208, 270-280 
dehiscent, 269-273, 270, 271 
dLsseniination <di.Hj>enud) of, 288-201, 289 
dry, 268-274 
explosive, 290 
fleshy, 268. 274-279, 280 
formation of, 263-205 
indchiscent, 273-274, 272, 274, 27S 
multiple, 268, 270, 280, 278 
partlienocjirpic, 219, 265 , 216 , 217 
secKl lIke, 266 , 267 
simple, 268-277, 278-280 
structure of o%^ry wall of, 266 
types of, 268-280 
unipistillary, 268-277, 279-280 
Fruticose lichens. 461, 462 
Fucoxunthol (Fueoxunthin), 14, 390 
FwruM. 391, 396-399, 392. 397 
Fungi, 33), 410-485 
cell \\*alU of, composition of, 421 
classes of, 430-485 
classification of, 430-431 
definition of, 420 
germination of sports of, 421, 424 
imperfocti, 431, 485 
mycelium of, 420, 421, 422 
nutrition of, 94-96 
orders of, 431-485 
plant body in, 421 
poisonous, 484 
resting stages of, 423 
spores of, 424-426, 463-167 
structure of hyphae in, 421 
vegetutivo structure of, 421, 422 
xitamin requirementa of, 221 
Funiculus of ovule. 260, 252, 264 
Furrowing, in cell division, 206-207 

G 

Gametangium, deffned, 349, 492 
Gamete, defined, 349, 353 
in heredity, 671, 672 
{Sft also Sexual reproduction) 
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CiHjn^tic lueia^is, 3^5 
C'fiuih*toijhoro.«, of liverwort^i, 4<8 
of Murcliiintiiicoae, 492, 490 
of moss, 510, 511 
of Sphtiitnum, 507, 507 
(fumetophyte, dofinec), 261, 393 
f »uinctf)r)liyte an<l s|>orof)hyte, 517-520 
romparecl in soo<l plants, 573-574 
iiurlear clifTerenoes of. 519-520 
rolutivo importance of, in antciasperrns, 615 
rchitivo imle|>en<iencc of, 523 
(ijimetopKytes, of AnKiosr>erins, 261-262, 619-623, 
625-630 

of Anthocerotalos, 503, 503, 504 
of Conifoniles, 5^6-591. 586, 589 
of Cycjtdales, 604-607. 606, 607 
of Ephedra, 611*612. 612 
of £7r/ui*sf/?i ra, 553-555, 554 
of ferns, 537-541, 537, 538 
of Ginkgo, COH-609, 610 
of isoctes, 570, 569 

of Jiirijcermannialos, 500-502, 500, 501 
of Lycopodium, 559-560, 559, 560 
of Mnrchantin, 480-494, 490, 491 
of ^farsilea, 544. 544 
of mosses, 510-513, 510-512 
of OpKioglossales, 548 
of P^Uoium, 572 
of Riccia, 407-409, 498, 499 
of Selaoinelld, 565-567, 566 
of Sphagnum, 506-509, 506, 507 
Gamopetaly, 253 
Gainosef>a]y, 253 

Gaseous exchanse in rost>iration. 310-317 
Oases, (liffusion of. 122-123 
Gemmae, in l)ryo|)hytes, 491, 490 
in fiitiffi, 433. 433 
Generative cell, 599 , 623 , 589 
Genes, 23, 670, 674, 675, 679-683, 672, 673, 682 
in linkage, nS2-6S3, 682 
Genetics, 4. 667-093 
Genome, 3SI 
Gonijs, defined, 336, 337 
Geoloj^ical periods, 600-601 
Geotroiiisrn. 102, 245-246, 244, 245 
Cipr i niales, 334 
Germ sponinsia, 437 
Germ tube of fungi, 421, 424 
Germination, of bean seed, 298-300, 299 
of cjistor bean, 300, 301 
of corn, 300-302, 301 
delayed. 202-205 
of pea sce<l, 300, 300 
of seo<l.s, 295-208, 300, 301 
of .spores of fungi, 426 
of sporocarp in yfamUea, 543 
(See also Sce<l germination) 

(Jill ftingi, 484, 482, 483 

Ginkgo tree, 608, 608 

Ginkgoulcs, 334, 608 010. 608 610 

Girdling of stems, effect on food confliiction, 193 

Gladiolua corms, 198, 196 

Gleichenia, prolostole of, 185 

GiciKapsa, 340, 461 


Glcolhece, 340, 341 
Gl€o(rich\<x, 341 
Glmdin, 79 
Glucose, 77, 86 

Glumes of grass flowers, 063 , 664 
Glututluone, 138 
Glycerol, 70 
in fut digestion, 312 
In fat synthesis, 91-92 
Glycine, 79 
Glycogen, 77, 78 
Glycosides, 15, 78 
Gnetulcs, 334, 577, 610-612. 611, 612 
Onctum, 610-611 
Golgi bodies, 28-29. 29 
Gonium, 354 
Grain, 273, 267, 272, 287 
of corn, 287-288, 287 
Gram reaction, 412 
Graminales, 334 
Grumincae, 661-663, 662, 664 
Grand period of growth, 222-224 
Grape, tendrils of, 199, 197 
Gniss family. 661-663 , 662 . 664 
Gravity, effect on roots, 102, 246, 245 
effect on stoiiLS, 246. 244 
Green algae. 346-380 
chi.Ksi Heat ion of. 331, 332, 350 
orders of. 356-379 
Green inobls, 453 
Green pigments, 10-13 
Ground menstein. 109. 150 
Growing points. 200. 210 
Growth. 200*241 

abnormal, caused by hormones, 218 
by accretion, 212 
cell division in. 201-209 • 

by disteti'^ion, 212 

effect of correlation of plant |>arts on, 222 

effect of growth substances on, 215-222 

effect of heredity on, 213-214 

effect of hormones on, 215-219 

effect of length of <iay on, 231-235, 234 

effect of light on. 225 235 

effect of moisture on, 240-241 

effect of nutritional balance on, 214-215 

effect of radiation on, 225-235 

effect of teniperuture on, 235-240 

effect of ultraviolet radiation on, 231 

effect of vitamins on, 219-222 

effect of X rays on, 231 

erdargeincnt in. 213 

factors affecting. 213-241 

grand period of. 222-224 

of leaves, 30-40, 41, 42 

matunitioii in, 212-213 

monopoilial, 148, 144 

nature of, 200-201 

periodicity of, 222-224 

of roots. 101-104, 109-110, 110 

secondary, in nxds, 112-116 

of stems, 139-140, 148 

synipodial, 148, 144 
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Growth curves, 222-223 , 223 
Growth and move men t, 200-246 
Growth movements, 242-246 
GrOM’th'rcgnlating substances, 215 
Growth suInstances, 215-222 
Guard cells, 51, 49, $2 
Gums, 78 
Guttation. 72 

Gymnosperinae, 32^, 329, 334, 574-612 
Gyinnospenns, 8-9, 574-612 
alternation of genemtions in, 593-504 
anatomy of, 176-179, 187, SSl-582, 603, 177-179 
classification of, 328, 320 , 334 , 577 
fertiluntion in, 591-592, 607 
fossil, 575-578, 598, 600-603 

gaiiietophytes of, 586-501, 604-612, 58$, 58$, 606, 
60$, $10, 612 
genera of, 594-600 
leaf types in, 594, $96 
ordera of, 577 
phloem elements in, 17$ 
sporophyte of, 580-586 
stems of, 176-170, 187-189, 177-179 
xylom in stems of, 176-179, 177-179 
Gymno^porQnQium, 475, 476 
Gynoccium, defined, 247 
Gynura cturanfCoca, 15,/ront»4piec< 

H 

Hairs, epidermal, $0-51, 51 
root Root hairs) 

Halimeda, 376-377, 377 
Halophytes, 241 

Haploid number of chromosomes, defined, 258 
Hardening of plants, 239 
Huustoria, 95, 120, 444 
Head, 256 , 25S, 053 , 257, 652, 654 
Heartwood, 171-172, 171 
Heat, liberation in respiration, 317 
rigor, 238 

Helianihut, stem sections of, 154, 164 
Hclvollulcs, 452, 455, 448 
HemiccUuloscs, 30, 77, 78 
digestion of, 311 
Hemicycadales, 577, 602-603 
Htpatica ocufi7o6a, 7 
Hepaticae, 332, 488-504 
(«Ses also Liverworts) 

Herbs, 145, 14$ 

Heredity, 667-683 
and growth, 213-214 
Hesperidium, 277, 277 
Hetoroauxin, 218 
Heterocyst, 345, 341 
Heteroccious rust fungi, 470-477 
Hetorogamy, 349, 355, 389, 371-373, 375, 396, 401 
404-407 
defined, 349 

Heterosporous fems, 524, 641-544 
Heterospoiy, in conifers, 586 
defined, 524 
in /soefes, 570 
in MorsOea, 542-544 
in iSsfoginsUo, 563-565 


HeterotlmUism, 430 
Heterotrichous condition, 369 
Hctcrotrophic phinta, 80-81 
HctcrozygouH Fi embryos, 676 
iiei'ox 160 

floxose plmHphate, 321 
Hoxosch, 77 

Higher llaHitliomycctes, 477-485 
Hilnm, 283 
Hip. 279, 278 
Holocnzyiiie, 307 

Hotnologous chromosomes, 381-383, 074, 353 
Hotnospory, liefincd, 524 
in rtoropsi<Ja, 524, 553 
Hofiiothiillism, 439 
Hooke, Rol>ert, 19 
Horinogonia, 345 
Hormones, 215-219, 216. 217 
Horned liverworts, 502-504, 503 
Hon^e chestnut, monopodiul growth in, 148, 144 
lIon«etaiU4, 540-552 
Host, derine<l, 04, 420 
Humidity, elTect of, on tmnspinition, 64 
Hyofintht bulb of, IDS, 196 
Hybrid, 674 
Hybridization, 607, 076 
Hyduthodc, 72 
Hydnaccne, 484 

Hydration, colloidal, in stomata) movements, 54 
ifydrodi^tyofit 358-359, 355 
Hydrohisos, 307 
Hydrol>'8is, 304-305 

Hydrophilic colloids, 30, 67-68, 121, 122 
in sec<l coats, 295 
Hydrophyte?^, 241 
Hydro|>onie$, 131 
Hydropteridineac, 541 
Hydrotropbm, 104, 245 
Hygroscopic moisture, 128-129 
Hymentum, 445, 450 
Hypanthium, 253, 206 
Hyplta, defined, 421, 445 
Hypocotyl, 263 . 284 , 364 , 284, 286 
Hypocrcnlcs, 458^59, 455 
Hypodermis, 37 
Hypogyay, 253, 635, 2S4 

I 

Imbibition, 121-122 
and ascent of sap, 192 
Imperfect fiowor, 247 
Imperfect fungi, 332, 486 
Imperfect stage of Ascomycetes, 449, 485 
Impermeability of seed coats, 293 
Impermeablo membranes, 123-124 
Inclusions of cell, 27 
Incomplete dominance of gence, 679, 680 
Incomplete flower, 247 
Indehiscent fruits, 273-274, 272, 274, 275 
Indeterminate infloreeoence, 256-258. 257 
Indian pipe (i/onofropa), 94, 95 
Indirect cell division, 201-209, 202, 20S 
Individuality of chromosome, 207-209 
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In<i<ilejicetic ucid, 218 
Iiuliisiiuin of ferns, 534, 535, 534 
Inferior ovury, 254, 635, 254 
Inrtoresconcc, 255-258, 257 
Infrureci, 226, 231 
Inheritance, 667-683 
of two pairs of genes, 670-670, 680 
Inorganic salts, absorption of, 128. 131-13S 
effect of trunspinition on, 70 
factors affecting, 134-136 
con<iilion of, in soil, 131-132 
ions of, 135-136 

utilization of, by plants, 136-138 
Inositol, 220, 221 
Insect ]>ollination, 250-260 
Insectivorous plants, ur-Hv, 8$, 97 
Integninent of ovule, 2t)0, 573, 252, 264 
Intercalary riioristein, 181 , 211, 140 
Interf}kscicular eambiiun, 162. 163 
Internal factors, effect <in growth, 213-224 
effect tin photosynthesia., 87, 88-89 
effect on rc'^piration, 318-319 
effect on transpiration, 65-68 
Inteniocies, 143, 40, 144 
Intnicellnlar liigestion, 304 
Inulin, 77, 78 
Inverlasc, 308 

Invohicre, of Conijaxsituc, 652 
of nuts, 274, 275 
Involute vernation, 46 
Involution forms of bacteria, 412 
Ions of inorganic salts, 135-136 
Iru, rbizoiues of, 195 
Iron, use of, by plants, 137 
Irregularity in flowers, 252, 635 
Irritability. 21, 242-246 
Lsoetales, 333, 568-570 
J80€U8. 568-570, 567-569 
Isogainy* clcfined, 349, 353 
Isthniu.s, in <lcsniids, 361 

J 

Juglana rinerea, ul>scission layer of, 59 
Jungerinunriiules, 332, 500-502, 500-502 
Juniperus, 599, 578 

K 

Karyolyniph, 22 
Keel, of legume flower, 649, 648 
Kelps, 391, 400-401. 391 
“Key ” fruit, 273, 272 

L 

Lal>el]utn of orchid flowers, COO 
Labiatae, 642-645. 644 
Lactic acid fernientatjon, 320, 414 
Lactiferous ducts, 160-161, I6l 
Lamella, middle. 30 
Luniina, of leaf, 40-41, 40 
Laminaria, 390, 391 


Larix, 597 

Lute bligitt of potato, 443 
Lateral buds. 142-143, 141, 144 
Lateral ineristein, 210-211 
Latex, 160-161 
cells, 160-161, 161 
vessels, 160 
Leaf {Set Leaves) 

Leaf blade, 41, 40 
Leaf buds, 142 

Leaf curl disejise of peaches, 453 
Leaf gap in Pteropsida, 524, 528 
in stems, 183-184 
Leaf mosaic, 47 

Leaf petiole, 41-43, 58-59, 40, 58 
l,CHf priiiiordia, 39. 40, 210 
l^uf scars, 143, 144 
Leaf trace, in ferns, 528 
in steins, 183-184 
Leaflet, 44, 45 

Leafstalk. 40-43, 58-50. 40. 58 
I-enves, 39-75 
abscLssion of, 59-60 
anatomy of, 49-50, 49, 56, 58 
arningenicnt of, 46-48, 46 
as bud settles, 74 
compound, 44-45, 45 
of conifers, 581, 599. 580, 581, 594 
dcve]o]>ment of, 39-40, 40, 41 
e|>idernml hairs of, 50-51, 51 
epidermis of, 49-51 
fall of, 59-60 

of ferns, 530-533 , 531, 532, $33 

floating, 48, 48 

food storage in, 72-74 

forms of, 41, 42 

growth of, 39-40, 40, 41 

as insect traps, 75, 96, 97 

of insectivorous planU, 75, 97-98, 96, 97 

margins of, 41 

mesophyll of, 55-57, 49 

modifications of 72-75, 73, 74, 96, 97 

of monocotyledons, 56, 56 

origin and external forms of, 39-48 

parts of, 40-43, 40 

photosynthesis in, 82-91 

phyllotaxy, 46-48, 46 

physiological processes of, 00-72, 82-91 

of pine, 580-581, 580, 581 

primordi. of. 39, 40, 210 

simple, 44, 44 

size, urmngemont, and position of, in relation to 
trams pa rut ion, 65-66 
as spines or thorns, 75, 73 
stomata of, 51-55, 52 
us storage organs, 72-74 
structure of, 49-59, 49, 56, 58 
as tendrils, 75, 73 
transpirntion from, 60-72, $2 
unusual form or function of, 72-75, 73, 74 
as vegetative reproductive organs, 75, 74 
veins of, 57-58, 49, 56, 58 
venation of, 43-45, 44 
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lycnvc^, vernation of, 45-48, 4€ 
wiite- stonige in. 74 
I^giuiJC, 269 , 649 , 270 
I^^rume family. 647-640, 64B 
r^«iijnino»ao, 647-649. 648 
Leijinjji of gnLv^o-s, 663, 664 

l-ongth of <iuy, ofToct of, on plants, 231-235, 234 
I^ntiocl, 145, 175, 141, 144, 177 
lx?pi<l<Mlerictrules, 522, 556, 557 
Lepidodenfiron, 556 
Loptosponingiate ferns, 535 
Lethal ecncs. (kSl 
Lettuce, a long*cJa3* plant, 234 
Leuc/)jj]u£ts. n. 25, 52 
Lichens. 459-462, 451, 462 
Life cycle tJiagrtiin, of fern, 545 
of loose snntt of wheat, 467 
of Marchafuia^ 496 
of stinking smut, 468 
of whciit rust, 474 

Life duration und trtn;)ernture ninge, 235-237 
Life history, of hrown algae. 396-402 
of Coniferales, 593-594 
of Martiiea, 541 
of re<i ulgac, 403 *400 
of nist fungi, 47M75 
of smuts, 465-469 

Light, effect on unthoc.sninin formation, 16 
effect on gnnvtli, 225-235 
effect on respiration, 319 
effect on transpiration, 63 
importance in photosynthesis. 84-S5, $7*$8 
importance to plants, 225 
intensity and growth, 223-230, 229 
and phototropism, 246, 244 
quality and growth, 230-231, 232. 233 
and seed gcriiiinution, 200-297 
and stomata, 53-54 
sunlight, 225 

(See aUo Radiation) 

Lignin, 30, 78 
Lignocellulose, 78 

Ligulate flowers of compositac, 554 
Ligulc, in hoeiee, 569 , 568 
in SelagincJIat 562, 564 
Liliaceuc, 658, 859 
Ltftum, ovule of, 622 
Lily, reproduction in, 625-629, 627-629 
Lily, water, 48, 48 
Lily family. 634. 658. 659 
Limiting factors in pUotosynthosis, 87-89 
Linkage, physical basis of, 681 
Linkage groups, GS2-6S3, 682 
Lip cells. 249, 536. 250, 534 
Lipase, 92, 307, 311-312 
Liriodtndron, stem of, 167, 170 
Livcr\N'orU. 332, 486-504 
nltermition of genemtiooa in, 486-487 
asexual reproduction in, 491-492 
classification of, 487-488 
gametophyte of, 489-494, 497-498, 501-504 
genera of, 497-^4 
life cycle of, 496 


Liverworts, orders of, 332. 486-504 
spcirophyte c)f, 494—40/, 408, 502, 603-504, 495, 499, 
503, $05 

I4OC0 weoils, 649 
I^ule.s of oviiry, 251, 250, 252 
l^iiliciditl /!c'hi>c<'iire, 269, 271 
Lodiciiles of grzu^n llowor, 663, 664 
Ix>iiirnt, 269.649 
I^>tig*day phint«<, 231 
Ix>ngovity of >oe/l.-. 291 202 
Loose smut of wheat, 468, 469 
Luteol (lutein]. 14 
Lycopene <lycopin\ 14 
Lyropcrdon» 482 
LycoiMviinIcs, 557'56l 
LycoiMxiinue, 333 
Lyropodium, 557-561, 558-560. 631 
Lyeoiisida, 330, 333, 522, 555 570 

51 

Maerogtiiueto, 349, 494, $16 
Marrogamin, 577, 604 
Macrozo<iHpim»s in Clothrix, 367 
Magnesuiii, iiae of, Uy plant a, 137 
Mai'inihem'trn (‘anndetiee, 7 
Maize iece Corni 
Mule g iiiiote, defined, 262, 349 

Mule guiiietophyto, of angiospenns, 262, 022-623, 261 
of Conifenil<», 5H8-501, 589 
of Cycadttitv, 004-607, $07 
of OVnAge. 60S-609, 610 
of Cinctiilcs. On-612. 612 
of SefcginW/o, $65-566 
Malt diiisttise, 300 
Maltose, 310 
Maltose. 77 

Manganese, use of, by plants, 130 
Mnpic sugar, 190 

xVareAanfto, 489-497. 6, 480, 491, 493 , 49S, 496 
Murchantiaocac, 489-497 
Murcliuntiulcs, 332, 489-500 
Marine Siphonalcs, 376, 377 
Mareitea, 541-644. 542-544 
Maturation, of cells, 212-213 
of spores, in ferns, 635 

Matumtion processes, in Conifemics, 684, 587 
in megasporocyte in itngioai>crms, 620 
Maximum rate temperuture, 227 
Maximum temperature for gro>vth, 237 
Medical mycology, 427 
Medullary raj's, 160, 154 
Mcgagamcte, 349 

Megaspomngium, in angiooperms. 619-622 
in Aeeophyllumt 599 
in Conifemics, 585 
in SelayineUa^ 564 

Megasporo mother cell, 260, 585, 619, 252. SS6, $20. 
627 

in Conifemles, 585, 586 
Megaspores, of Corez, 620 
defined, 260. 543 
of MarnUa, 542, 543 
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Megjisporo^, of SelagineUa, 563 , 564 
MeRiis|>orocyto. of Hngiosperms, 260, 610, 252 
in lily, 627 

.MegiusporophyU, 574, 631 
in ungUksperins, 575 
Mciocytcs, 3S2. 407, 383 

Meiosis, 25S. 2G0. 340, 3S0-3S5, 480, 497, 646. 619, 620, 
670, 671. 383 

conip;tre<l with mitosis, 3S5 
Meiosporcs, 407, 516 
Meinbrtincs. coll, 124-125 
diffusion through, 123-124 
nuclear, 22 
protophisinic, 24-25 
selectively permeable, 24, 124 
soinipcTiuoablc, 24, 124 
types of, 123-124 
Mcndelian heredity, 667-679 
Mendels laws, 675-679 
Mericarp, 274, 267, 274 
Merinmopedio, 340, 341 
Mcristem, 32, 149, 181, 209-211, 552, ISO 
in Ajithoceros sporophyte, 503 
apicti, 140, 210, 552, 150. 552 
chiSsitication, 210'211 
ground, 109, 150 
intercalary, 181, 211, 140 
lateral, 210 
primary’, 109, 150, 211 
primordial, 107, 149 
proaiinbiurn, 109, 150 
prorneristoni, 107, 149 
protodenii, 100, 150 
secondary, 211 
iMeristematic cells. 30 
Mcristematic tissue, 32 
Mcsurch condition in ferns, 528 
Mescal, 190 

Mesocarp, 266, 276, 277 
Mesophyll. 49, 55-57, 49 
palisade, 55. 49 
spongy. 55-56, 49 
Mesophytes, 241 
Mesozoic age, plants of, 601-603 
Metal)olisrn, 20, 76-98, 303-322 
anabolic phase, 76-98 
catabolic pluuse, 303-322 
defined, 20, 76 

types of plants in relatioo to, 80-81 
Metnphase, 202, 204 , 202 
Metuj>hloern, 112, 160 
Metaxylern, 111, 159 
of roots, 111-112, 114 
Microcloinent.s, 131 
Microgainete, 349 

Micropyle of ovule, 200, 283, 585, 252, 264 
Microsporangiuin, 563, 583, 616 
Microsikorc mother cell, 258, 622, 671, 617 
Mierospores, of angiosperms, 258, 622 
i>f Marsilea^ 542, 543 
maturation of, 617 
of Sehgiftella, 565, 564 

Microsporocytea in aiigiasperms, 258, 622, 671, 617 


Microsporopbyll. 574, 616, 631 
Microzooipores in Vtnihrii, 367 
Middle lamella, 30 
Mildew, downy, 442, 443, 441 
pow<lery, 456-458, 456, 457 
Milkweed, plumed seed of, 289 
Mirnosa jxudica, movement of leaves of, 245, 244 
Minimum temperature for growth, 237 
Mint family, 642-645. 644 
.Mistletoe, 95 
Mitochondria, 26-27, 28 
Mitosis, 201-206, 202. 203 
compared with meiosis, 381-385 
dumtion of, 207, 208 
(Sec aho Cell divisiOD) 

Mixed buds, 142 
Modified leaves, 72-75, 73 
Modified roots. 117-120, 118, 119 
Modified stems, 104-109, 195-198 
Moisture and growth, 240-241 
Molds, black, 435 
blue and green, 453 
Mona del phous, 253 
Monocotyledoneae, 334, 575 
Monocotyledons, 9, 613-614 
anatomy of stein of, 180-183, 188, 180, 182 
Cnmbiuni of, 182-183 
embryo of, 62$ 
families of, 058-666 
leaves of, 56, 56 

region of elongation of stems of, 140, 140 
roots of. 113, 114 

stems of, 140, 180-183, 188, 180, 182 
Monoecious plant, 247 
Monohybrid ratios, 676 
Monopodial branching (growth), 148, 144 
Monosaccharides, 77 
Monotropa uai^ora, 95 
Morels, 455, 448 
Morphology, 4 
Mosaic of leaves, 48, 47 
Mosaics, 415 
Mouses, 504-520 
classification of, 505 
embryo of, 513, 514 
gametophore.s of, 510, 511 
gumetophytes of, 506-508, 510-512, 507, 511 
general features of, 8, 504-500 
orders of, 505-520 
protonemu of, 505, 510, 510 
reproduction in, 507-509, 512-513 
sporophyte of, 513-516 
Motility in bacteria, 412 
Movement and growth, 200-246 
Movements, autonomic, 242-243 
growth, 242 
hygroscopic, 246 
njistios, 243-245 
pamtonic, 242-243 
of plants, 242-246 
stimulus, 243 
taxics, 245 
tropisms, 245-246 
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Movoments, turi^or, 242 
of variation I 242 
Mucilages, 7S 

MuconUes, 435-440, 455, 438 
ytuoroiia^ 353 

Mitltinuclciito structure in algae, 374 
Multiple rniit, 26$. 270, 280. 278 
Miiwtcf^ae. latex vessels of, 160 
M(j>ci, 500-520 
Mushroom. 477, 4$0“481 
Mustinl family, 038-840, 639 
Mycelium, 420 422, 421. 422 
of Ascomycetes. 444-445 
of Basidiornycetes, 464 . 470, 478. 478 
nf Nfucontlcs. 436 
of Beronosporutes, 440 
in relutinn to nutrition, 04 
of S;i|>rolegnia)cs, 432 
Mycotozna. 417 
M^•co|ogy. 4. 427 
MyorrhuH. 423-424. 54$. 423 
Myoa'is, 427 
Myx imooba, 417 

M: xoniycotca, 331, 417-419, 418, 419 
M; xophyccjic, 331, 340-346 

N 

Naked buds, 141 
N*iming of plants. 335 
Nasties, 243-245 

Natum' systems of classificatien, 325 
Nett'ir glands, 249 
AVf«2/tan. 406-407. 405 
iV reocysiU, 300. 400 
Netted venation, 43, 44 
Nicotinic acid, 220, 221 
NiUlla, 385-387 
absorption of chlorine by, 135 
Nitrification. 132 
S iirtjbQcler, 132 
Nitrogen fixation, 132-133 
functions of, in the plant, 137 
NiifOiomonoM, 132 
Node. 39. 143, 40, 144 
Nodules, 388 
Nomenclature, binomial system of, 335-337 
NoBtoc^ 345, 459 
Nucellus ID cooiferales, 585 
Nucellus tissue of ovule, 260. 674, 252. 284 
Nuclear differenoce in eporophyte and gameto- 
phyte, 518-620 

Nuclear division, duration of, 207, 208 
Nuclear gd, 22 
Nuclear membrane, 22 
Nuclear reticulum, 22 
Nuclear sap, 22 
Nucleoli, 23-24, 21, 26 
Nucleoplasm, 21 
Nucleus, 21-24, 21, 28 
function of, 24 
generai features of, 21-22 


Nucleus, primitive, in bluo-groon algae. 346 
structure of, 22-24 
Nut, 274. 275 
Nutation, 243 

Nutrition, of biuc>grcen algae, 345 
of parusites, 04-95 
of sapropbyU^. 04 

Nutritional bulancc and growth, 214-215 
Nyctiniistics. 245 

O 

Oat smut, 467-468, 457 
Oats, 552. 854 
Odors of flowers. 248 
Oedogonintes. 350, 371-374, 872 
Otdo^onium, 371-373, 172 
Offsets, 109 

Oib, digestion of, 311-312 
ilxtHl, 79 

synthesis of, 91-02 
voliitilc. 79 
Onion bulb. 198, 196 
Oocytes. 382 
Oogonium, deft nod, 349 
Oomycctcs, 431 
Open bumlle, 187 
Operculum of ninss, 515, 511 
Ophioglossalix). 333. 523, 524. 546-548, 547 
OphiogloBBum, $40-548, $47 
Opium. 161 

Optimum tompernture for growth, 237 
Orchid family. 658-66], 580. 851 
OrchidHceue. 658-601, 850. 551 
Orders of plutda* 337 
Organs of plants. 19 
Origin of sexuality, 367-368 
«7fo^orio, S4S 
miophilic plutclcU, 29 
Osmosis, 125-126 
Osmotic pressure, 125-126, 241 
Otmunda cinnamomea, 7 
Ovary, 249-250. 250. 252 
inferior. 254, 635, 254 
superior. 253, 635, 254 
toU, structure of, in fruits, 266^ 

OvuiaU cones, in Conifemles. 675, 584-585, 585-&85 
defined. 675 

OyxiXw, of angiospenns, 250, 578, 575, 617-618, 252 
818 

of Carer, 818 
of Cooiferales, 584-685 
development of, 260-261, 252. 284 
of Oinkgo, 809 
of lily, 627 ■* 

Ovuliferous scale id Coniferales, 584 
Oaidasea, 307, 318 
Oxidation, 31$ 

Oxygen liberation in photosynthesis, 85-86 
Oxygen rospiration, 315*320 
Oxypn supply, effect of, in respiration, 310 
in seed germination. 206 
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p 

Pairing of chromosomes^ 382 
Pulea of grass fiower, 663, 6$4 
Paleobotany, 4 

Pnloozoic ago, plants of, 517, 522, 549, 556, 571, 600- 
602, 631 

Palot of grass tlower, 663, S$4 
Palisade mcsophyll, 49, 55, 49 
Palmate venation, 43-44, 44 
Palmella, 353, 359 
Panicle, 256, 258, 663, 257 
Pantothenic acid, 220, 221 
Papain, 161, 313, 314 
Papaveruceae, latex vesseb of, 160 
Pappus of composite ttower. 653, 652 
Parullcl venation. 43, 44 
Purapto’ses, of brown algae, 396, 397 
of fungi, 445-447, 445, 446 
of moss, 512 

Pumsite, defined, 04, 410, 420 
Parasites, nutrition of, 94-95 
Parasitic plants, roots of, 120 
Parasitism, 94, 415 
Paratenic inovements, 243-246 
Parenchyma, 32, 32 
border, 57, 58 
phloem, 36-37 
xylem, 35 

Parietal pluccntation, 251, 252 
Parthcnocurpic fruits, 219, 265, 216, 217 
Parthenocarpy, 219, 265, 216, 217 
Par the nogenes is, 395, 433 
Partial dominance, 679 
Pathogenic bacteria, 415 
Pathology, 4, 97 
Pea family, 647-649, 648 
Feii seedlings. 300, 300 
Pea tendrils, 75, 73 
Peas, Fi unci Ft, generations in, 680 
inheritance in, 667-679, 672, 673 
Peat (pe^it moss), 506 
Pectic materials, 30 
Pectins, 78 

Pediastrum, 357-358, 357 
Pedicel. 256 
Peduncle, 256 
Penicillin, 427, 459 
Penicillium, 453 
PeniciUus, 376. 377 
Pennalcs, 387 

Pentarch condition of xylom. 111 

Pepo, 277 

Pepsin. 313, 314 

Peptidases, 313 

Peptide linkage, 80 

Peptides, 313 

Peptones, 313 

Perennials. 148-149 

Perfect flower, 247 

Perfect stage in Ascoiiiycetes, 445, 447-449 
Periath, 248 
difTcrentiation of, 634 


Pericarp, 266 

Pcricycle, of roots. 111, 114 
of stem, 156, 152. 154 
Periderm, in roots, 113-116, 115 
in stems, 173-176, 174 
Perig^ ny, 253-254, 635, 254 
Periodicity of growth, 222-224 
Perisporiales, 456-458, 456, 457 
Peristome of moss, 51$, 511 
Perithecium of Ascomycetes, 449, 457 
Permeability of membranes, 123-124 
Permeable membrane, 124 
Permian period, plants of, 549 
Peronosporales, 440-444 
Peroxidases, 318 
Petals, 247, 248-249, 248, 256 
Petiole, 40, 4M3, 58-59 , 40, 58 
Peziza, 446, 448 
Pezizales, 454-455 
Pliaeophyceae, 331, 390-402 
(5ee also Brown algae) 

Phases of cell division, 201-206, 202, 203 
Phellem, in roots, 114 
in stems, 175 
Phclloderm, in roots, 114 
in stems, 175 

Pbellogen, in roots, 113-114 
in stems, 175, 210, 174 

Phloem, elements of, 36-37, 166, 34, 167, 179 
fibers, 37, 157, 166, 170 
of gymnosi>cr]ns, 178 
of leaves, 57-58, 58 
parenchyma, 37, 157, 166, 34 
primary, of roots, 112, 114 
primary, of steins, 157-158, 152, 154, 155 
rays, 169, 170 

secondary, of roots, 113, 114, 115 
secondary, of stems, 166, 153, 164, 165, 167 
Phot iota squaro9oides, 6 
Phosphatases, 307, 310 
Phosphorus, use of by the plant, 137 
Phosphoryloses, 307, 310 
Photonastics, 243 
Photoperiodisin, 231-235, 234 
Photosynthesis, 82-91 
in algae, 345, 347 

carbon-dioxide supply for, in algae, 345 
in relation to, 82-83, 87 
cheinbtry of, 85-66 
chlorophyll in, 83-84 
defined, 82, 91 
fate of products of, 90-91 
kinds of light used in, 84 
mechanbm of, 86 
products of, 86, 89-90 
rate of, and factors liniiting it, 87-89 
row mutcriuls of, 82 
Photosynthetic equation, 85 
Phototropisin, 102, 245-246, 244 
Pliycocyunin, 403 
Phycoerythrin, 403 

Phycomyces btakesUcanus, viUimin reQuiroments of, 
221 
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Phycomyoetes, 331, 431-444 
PhvUo^lossu^n, 561 
PhylloUixy, 46-48, 46 
Phylogeny, of bryophyUs, 517 
of i{ym nos perms, 575'576, 600-602 
Physical basis, of horedity, 668-075 

of life, 20 
of linkage, 632 
PlO’siology, 4 
Phytohorniones, 215-219 
Phutophikora, 443, 441 
Pietdy 595, 147 

Pigments, in uiguc, 344, 347, 390, 403 
anthocyanin. 14-16 
carotonoid, 13-14 
chlorophyll, 10-13 
flavone, 16 
plant, 10-18 

Pilous (cap) of toadstools, 482, 483 
Pino wood, 177, 176 
Pinnae of ferns, 531 
Pinnate venation, 43,44 
Pinnules of ferns, 531 
Pinui, 595, S60. $S3 
Pistil, 247, 249-250, 248, 250 
compound, 250 
simple, 250 

Pistillato flower, 247, 254 
Pit, bordered, 30, 176, 17$, 179 
simple, 30 

Pitcher plants, 98, 9€ 

Pith and pith rays, in stems, 160, 154 
Pitted vessels, 36, 3$ 

Placenta of ovule, 251, 252 
PlacentatioQ, 251. 252 
Plant foods, 76-80 
defined, 76 

Plant kingdom, divisions of, 329 
Plants, iinporhince of, to man, 3-4, 280-281 
insectivorous, 97-08, 96, 97 
kinds of, 4-9, S-7 
lacking chlorophyll, 9S 
food habits of. 94-97 
relation of. to civilisation, 3, 4, 281 
types of, in relation to metabolism. 8(>-8l 
Plasma membrane, 24-25 
Plasmodcsmi, 31. 31 
Plasmodium in Myxomycetes, 417, 41 $ 
Plasmolysis, 127 
P/osmoporo, 443, 441 
Plastids, 11, 25-26 
Pl^rococcuM, 370 
Pfumono. 405 

Plumule, 263, 283 , 264, 264, 287 
Plus and minus strains in Mucoralee, 439 
Porfocorpus, 595, 596 
Poisonous fungi, 480, 484 , 483 
Polar nuclei, 260, 622, 621. 629 
Pollen, 249. 616, 250. 261, 617 
in angioeperms, 622-623 
germination of, 617 
in Coniferales, 584-600, 587. 589 
in Cycadala, 605 


Pollen, grain, 249. 584, 623, 250, 586, 589 
development of, 255-259 
sac, 249. 250 
tube. 261, 262, 622 
in II ngi os perms, 617 
in Conifcmlcs, 589 
in Cyctidulcs, C05 
Pollifiution, 250-260, 622-623 
agencies of, 259-200 
in coniferfi. 590 
insect. 259-260 
wind. 259 

Polyndelphoits, 253 
Polypeptides, 313 
Polypotiily, 253 

Poiypodium, dictyostcle of. 185 
Polyi>oruceac. 4S4 
Polyporua, 483 
Polysaccliandc, 77, 78 
Polyseimly, 253 
PolyBiphoniat 405-409, 6. 405 
Polyirichum communet 511 
Pome. 274-275, 276 
Pore fungi, 484 
PortUa, 502 

PoricUhil itcliis^cncc. 260, 271 
PoUissium. use of, by the r>lHnt, 137 
Potato, effect of t^inpeniturc on, 240 
family, 640-642, 641 
tubers of, 198.196 

Potoineter for luejHuring truasp r ition, 61, 62 

Powdery mildew. 456-458, 456, 457 

Presentation |>eriod. 243 

Primary merbteins, 109, 150. 211 

Primary penimncnt tissues, of roota, 110-112. 108. 

iu 

of stems, 149-162, 152, 154, 155 
Primary roots, 98 
wall of cell, 30 
Primitive flower, 633, 634 
Printordin leaf, 39 
Primordial meristem, 107, 149, 150 
Procambium, 109, 150, 152 
Proembryo, 262, 625 
Promeristem. 107, 149-150, 150 
Pronu^o moth in r«cco pollination, 260 
Prop roots, U9, 118 
Propagation, by roots, 117 
by stems, 199 
Prophase. 202-204, 202 
Prosthetic groups, 307 
Prostrate stems, 190 
Proteases, 313-314 
Proteinoses, 313 
Proteins, 76, 79-80 
chemical nature of, 79r80, 92-93 
color roactioDs of, 80 
digestion of, 312-314 
in seeds, 285 
synthesis of, 

Proteoses, 313 

Prothallia of ferns, 537-^8, 537 , 538 
Prothallial cells in Contferattt, 689 
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Proiococcu^^ 370, 459, 370 
Protoderin, 109, 150, 152 
Protonemti of masses, 605, 510 
Protophloom, 112, 160 
Protophism, 19-21 
growth of, 21 
irritability of, 21, 243 
muking of, 93-94 
properties of, 20-21 
regulation of, 21 
reproduction of, 21 
theories of structure of, 20 
Protoplasmic membranes, 24-25 
Protoplasmic structure, IS, 26 
Protoplast, 19-21 
in algae, 347 
material of, 19-20 
structure of, 21 
Protostele, 183,1S4, ISS 
of ferns, 529 
Protoxylem, Ul, 158 
of roots, 111, 114 

Pscudopodia in .Myxomycetes, 417 
PseuHotsugat 597, 7 
Psilophytales, 571 

Psilopsida, 330, 332, 571, 572, 601, 631 
Pailotales, 522, 571, 572 
P$\lotutn, 671, 572, 571 
Pteridophyta, 327, 329. 330 

{See aho Lower vascular plants and ferns) 
Pteridosperms, 334, 577, 601, 031 
Pteropsicla. 330, 333, 522-632 
cliissification of, 524 
Pucciniat life cycle of, 474 
Pticcinia graminie^ 471-475, 471, 473 
Puffballs. 477 
Pulque. 190 
Putrefaction, 413 
Pycnin, 470 
Pycnidia, 449, 449 
Pycniospores of rusts, 470, 472, 475 
Pyrenoids, in algae, 347, 351 
in Anthoceros, 503, 504 
Pyridoxine, 220, 221 
Pyrimidine, 221 
Pyrot\eftU2t 450 

Pyruvic acid, production of, in fermentation, 321 
Pyxis, 269, 271 

Q 

Quack gniss, 194-195, 195 

Quality of light, effect on f>lants, 230-231, 232, 233 

Quarter-sawed lumber, 173 

Quercetin, 16 

Quercue, acorn of, 274, 275 

Quetcue Muhlenbergii, woo<l sections of, 172 

Quercue 175 

Quillwort (see leoeUe) 

R 

Raceme, 256, 258, 257 

Rachilla, of grass infforesccncc. 663, 664 


Rachis, of inflorescence, 256, 663 
of leaf, 44, 4S 
Radial stele, of ferns, 529 
of Lycopodiuniy 558, 165 , 570 
of roots, 112, 114 
of seed plants, H2, 183, 114, 184 
Radial symmetry in flowers, 251, 635, 254 
Radiation, al>sor|>tioD of, by leaves, 63, 84-85 
duration of, and growth (photoperiodbm) 231-235, 
234 

effect of, on anthocyanin formation, 16 
effect of, on transpiration, 63 
and growth, 225-235 
itn|>ortance of, 225 

intensity of, and growth, 228-230, 229 
quality of, and growth, 230-231, 232, 233 
variability of, 225-226 
Radicle, 263 , 284 , 264 , 284 , 286 , 287 
Rafflnose, 77 

Rambler type of stem, 198 
Ramentum of fern, 527 
Raoales, 335 

Ranunrtiluceuc, 632, 636-638, 637 
RUphe, 283, 284 , 388 
Ray flowers of Compositae, 654 
Reaction time. 243 
Rcce])tacle of flower, 247, 246 
Receptacles, of Fur us, 396, 397 
of Murchuntiaceae, 492, 490 
Recessive truit, 668 
Rece&sivencss, 670 
Reclinate vernation, 45 
Recombination of genes in heredity, 680 
Red uigao, 402-109 
Red pigments, 13, 14-16 
Reduction division, 394, 395 
in angiosperms, 619-623 
in ferns, 546 
Redwood, 598, 599 
Regularity in flowers, 251, 635, 254 
Rcimioor ma^ (Clodotiia)^ 461 
Reproduction, in nngiasperms, 616-629 
in Anihoceroe^ 503 , 504 
in bacteria, 413 
in blue-green algae, 345 
in Conifcrulcs, 586-593 
in Cycadales, 603-607 
in Belocarpue, 393-395 
in fungi, 424-426 
in Gcncbilcs, 611, 612 
in green nlgne, 348-350 
in hctcrosporous ferns, 542-544 
in Jxingermunniules, 500-502 , 502 
in lichens, 461, 462 
in liverworts, 486-504 
by means of roots, 117 
in red ulgae, 404-400 
Reproductive organs, vegetative, 75, 74 
Reproductive structures, 340 
of Coniferales, 586 
of Ginkgo, 609, 610 
of Rkcia, 499 

of seed plants and lower vascular plants, coin* 
pared, 574 
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Hesin colli 17$ 

Rc^in clucti 176, 5S2, 595, 177, 17$, 179 
Roi^isstanco of pi»nt8 to tcm|>orature, 235-237 

Respiration, 3H‘-322 
anaerobic, 315, 320^22 
definecJ, 315 

enerpty relations in, 317-318 
factors afTcctinir rato of, 318-320 
and forincntution, 314*322 
gaseous exchange in, 310*317 
heat liberation in, 317-318 
oxygen, 315-320 
connection with anaerobic, 322 
products of, 322 
seat of, in plants, 315 
substances used in, 317 
Respinitory enzymes, 318 
Respiratory quotient, 316-317 
Resting cells of blue-grccn algae, 346, 341 
Reticulum, nuclear, 22 
Re volute vernation, 40 
Rhizebium, 133 

Rhizoids, of bryophytes, 480, 509, 511 
in fungi, 436 
in Ophioglosaalcs, 548 
Rhizomes. 194-196, 1$S, 196 
Rhizomorph, 503 
Rbizophore, 563, 508 
Rhizopxu niffricens, 437, 435, 438 
Rhodopliyccae, 331, 402-409 
Rhodophytu, 327-328 
Riboflavin, 220 
Riccia, 497-408, 493, 493, 499 
Ricciaceac, 497-493 
Rico, 662 

Ringed vessels, 30, 36 
Rivularia, 342, 401 
Root, deflned, 99 
Root cap, 105, 107, 108, 109 
Root climbcis, 198-199 
Root hair tone, 105 
Root hairs, 105-107, 105, 106 
absorption of water by, 129-130 
duration of, 107 

growth and development of, 106-107, 106 
number of, 106*107 
osmosis in, 129-130 
structure of, 105-106, 106, 130 
Root pressure, 189-191 
Root systems, 101-104,103 
Root tips, longitudinal sections of, 109 
Rooting of cuttings by growth substances, 218, 316 
Roots, 99-120 

absorption and conduction by, 116 
of ^vater and inorganio salts by, 121-138 
adventitious, 99, 100, 101 
aerial, 119-120,118,119 
anatomy of, 107-116, 108, 109, 114. IIS 
anoborage by, 116 
cUmbing, 119-120,119 
clustered, 100,103 
cortex of, 111 , 114 

direction and extent of growth of, 101-104 
disbnguishing features of, 99 
offeot of, on the soil, 183-134 


Roots, endodcriiuH of, 111, 114 
epidermis of, Ut, 114 
exarch condition of xylem in, 112 
factors ufTecting alworplion by, 134-136 
facton* jifTocting growth of, 101-104 
factors idTecting direction and extent of, 102 104 
of feras, 528. 529 
fibrous, 99, 100, 101, 103 
Hoshy, 99, 100, 102 
functioa<i of, 116-120 
general features of, 09-104 
gootropism of, 102 
growing region of, 109, 108, 110 
growth of, 101-104, 109-110, 110 
hydrotrofmm of, 104 
kinds of, 99-100 
modified, 117-120,118,119 
of puraaitic plants, 120 
pericycle of, 100, 111, 114 
periderm of, 113-116,115 
pliototropism of, 102 
primnry, 00 

primary tissues of, 110-112, 108. 114 

prop, 119 

radial stele of, 112 

reproduction by means of, 117 

secondary, 00, 100 , 100 , 101 

secondary tissues of, 112-116, 108,115 

of SphenophyUum^ 570 

stomge in, 116, 117-110, 118 

structure of, 110*116 

tap, 99, 100, 101-103 

thermotropism of, 102 

of unusual form or function, 117-120, 116, 119 
Vascular cylinder of, 111, 114, 116 
vitamin needs of, 220-221 
zones of, 107*110,108 
RooUtock, 104-106. 195, 196 
Rosaceao, 645-647, 64$ 

Rosales, 335 

Rose family, 645*647 , 646 
Rubber, 160, 161 
Runners, 100 

Ruzeuz, cladophylls of, 190, 197 
Rust, of apple, 475, 476 
of wheat. 47M75. 471, 473 
of white pine, 475, 476 
RusU, 4C9-477, 471, 473. 476 
alternation of generations in, 477 
autoecioua, 470 
economic importance of, 471 
beteroeeious, 469, 471 
sexuality in, 477 
systemic, 460 

types of spores in, 469, 470 
Rye. 662 

S 

Sac fungi (tee Asoomycetes) 

Saccharase, 308 

Saccbaromyeetales, 452-453. 452 
SaptUaria, embryo development of, 626 
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Salicacoae, 655-657, 656, 657 

Suits, inorgunic, nKsorption of, 131-136 

Salvia spUndtn^, u short-day plant, 234 

Solvinia, 541 

Satnuni, 273 , 272 

Sanguinarin, latex in, Ifil 

Sap, iL'^ccnt of, in stems, 190-193 

Saprohgnia, 434, 433 

SiH)rolo*cniale.s, 431-435, 433 

Siiprophyte. defined, 94, 410, 420 

Saprophytes, nutrition of, 94 

Supro|>hytLsn), defined, 94 

&ip\V()o<l, 171-172, 171 

Sarcina^ 412, 411 

Sarcoscypha^ 446 

Sargasso Sea, 391 

Sargassum, 391,392 

Sarracenia purpurea, 96 

Sculariforiu vessel. 30, 36, 159 

Sciilc of bud. 140-144, 145, 141, 144 

Sciilo icuves, 19$ 

Sc^ipc, 256 

Sc^tr, of bud scale, 145 
of fruit, 145, 141 
of leaf, 143-144, 141, 144 
of vascular bun<ile, 143-144, 141, 144 
Sc€n€de$mu9, 357, 357 
Schizocjirp, 274, 274 
Schizoinycctes, 331, 410 
Scientific names of plants, 335 
Schleidcn and Schwann, 10 
Sclerenchynm, 33, 156, 34. 154, 157 
fibers, 33, 34 

shc:tth, in leaf veins, 57, 56 
in stems, 156, 151, 157 
stone celts, 33. 34 
Sclcrotia in fungi, 423 
Scorpioid cyme, 25^^, 257 
Scouring rusitea (lujuLsebiles), 549-555 
Scropliulariaceae, 042, 643 
Scutcllum. 288 
Seaweeds, 390-396. 391, 392 
Secondary growth, in roots, 112-116, 106, 115 
in stems, 162-176, 164. 165, 170, 171 
Secondary meristein.s, 211 
Secondary phloem, origin of, 166, 163 
Secondary roots, 99-100, 100, 101 
Secondary thickening in coll walls, 30 
Secondary tissues, of roota, 112-116, 114, 115 
of stems, 162-176, 152. 153, 164, 165, 167, 168 


Secondary xylem, of roots, 113, 114, IIS 
of stems, origin of, I 66 - 1 S 9 , 163 
Seed, defined, 265. 575 


formation of, 26^ 

Seed coats, ^3, 5^. 264 
imperinca^li^ 203 
mechuni^V^i^rioe (V, 293 
St^Od gcriuwit]^n^95 29% 300, 301 

d4.S-4. 2b-205^ 

f^cUplAnt-i. N(i, 327^M. 334-335, 573-666 
J^ju^ification of^28^20, 334-335, 674-575 
<C^epcndont, 94-9l^|W ' 
ffjfcil. 577, 598, 600-^3,^08,^99 


Seed plants, gametophytes of, 261, 262, 586-591, 
604-600 , 611-612, 616 , 619-623 , 261, 56$, 589, 
$05. 807, 610, $12, 617, $21, 629 
important groups of: 
angiasperms, 613-666 
Coniferales, 578-COO 
dicotyledons, 613-632. 636-657 
g>uii nos perms, 575-612 
monocotyledons, 613-614, 65S-666 
aporophyte of, 680-586, 608, ClO-GIl, 613-619 
sporophyte and gametophyte of, compared, 573- 
574, 615 

terminology of reproductive structures of, 574 
(See also Angiospernis, Dicotyledons, Gymno^ 
sperms, and Monocotyledons) 

Seedlesss fruita, 219, 265. 21$, 217 
Seodlike fruits, 266, 267 
Seedling of Coniferales, 591-593, 592 
Seedlings, 208-302. 299-301 
Seeds, 280-298, 573. 575 
afterripening of, 294-295 
of bean. 285-286. 264 
of castor bean, 286-287, 26$ 
of Coniferales, 592. 593 
of corn. 287-288, 267 
of Cycadules. 263-265, 607 

development of, in ungiosperms, 263-265, 575, 623 
in gymnosporms, 575 
dispersal of, 288-291. 289 
donnuDcy of, 292-295 
economic importance of, 280-281, 262 
endosperm formation in, 263 , 284-285 , 023 . 625, 
630, $24 

endosperm lacking in, 285-280 
endosperm present in, 263, 286-267 
formation of, 263-265 
gonorul features of, 2S1-283 
germination of. 295-298, 300 . 301 
internal parts of, 283-285 , 264 , 266 , 287 
longevity of, 291-292 
parts of, 283-285 
stored food of, 284-285 
strut iiicati on of, 294-295 
structure of, 283-288 
types of, 285-288 
viability of, 291 
vitality of, 291-292 
Segregation, of allelic genes, 675 
of genes, independent, 077, $76 
Selaginella, 561-566 

gametophytic structures of. 565-566, 56$ 
habit of growth in, 5S2 

s|>orophytic structures of, 561-565, 562, 563, $64 
Seluginellales. 333, 522. 557, 561-568 
Self-fiTtilization. 675 
Scif‘pullinHte<l plant, 675 
Self •|>oHinut ion 259 
Semicclls in desmids, 361 
Scmipernieable membranes, 124 
Sensitive plant. 245, 244 
Sepals, 247-249, 245, 25$ 

Septicidal dchiscoDcc, 269, 271 
Septifraga) dehiscence, 269, 271 
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Sequoia, 597-599, 599 
Semite leiif margin, 4t 
Sessile leaf, 43 
Seta of ti)0ss> 514 
Sex, origiD of, 367-368 
Sex organs, of Anlhocerot, 603, 504 
of brown algae, 394 , 400, 401, 394 , 401 
of bryophytes, general, 487 
of Charules, 386-387, 386 
of Conifcrales, 588, 586 
of Cycadale9, 604-006, 606 
of Equiietum, 553-555, 554 
of ferns, 539-540, 544, 538, 540. 544 
of fungi. 433-434. 437-439, 442. 450-452, 433, 438, 442, 
4S1 

of green algae, 349, 355, 367, 369, 371-373, 376, 386, 
355. 368, 370, 372, 375. 386 
of lioeUs, 570, 569 
of JuDgermanniales, 502, 502 
of Lycopodium, 550, 660 
of Marehantia, 492, 490, 493, 496 
of moss, 512, 512, 513 
of red algue, 404. 406. 407, 405 
of Riccia, 498, 49$ 
of Sphagnum, 507-508. 508 
Sexual cycle, in algae, 340-350 
Sexual reproduction, in dcomids, 363 
in Fuewy 306-398, 397 
io green algae, 349 
in Marchantiaccae, 492-494 
in moasGs, 612-516 
in Mucoralcs, 437-439, 438 
in Oedogonialcs, 371-373, 372 
in Peronoaporalca, 442, 442 
in red algae, 404-408. 405 
in Riccia, 498, 499 
in Saprotegnialcs, 433-434, 433 
in Thallophyta, 340 
in Urothrix, 367-368, 368 
in Vauchxrin, 375-376, 375 
in Volvox, 355-356. 35$ 
in Zygnemaceae, 364-366, 36S 
Sexuality, in Aacomycctcs, 460-452 
in higher Basidiomycetes, 479-480 
in rust fungi, 475-477 
in smut fungi, 465-466 
Shade plants, 220 
Sheath, leaf, of grasses, 43, 42 
Shepherd’s purse (see Cap$ttlQ) 

Shock stimulus in 5/imoeo, 245, 244 

Short-day plants, 231 

Shpuhe, 146,146 

^ave plate, 37, 31,167 

Sieve tube, 37, 157, 34, 167, 170 

SiffiUarui, 556 

SUiele, 273, 640, 271, 689 

Silique, 273, 640, 271, 689 

SUphxum Iccinialum (eompa^ plant), 48 

Simple fruits, 268-277, 279-280 

Simple leaf, 44 

Simple pistil, 250 

Simple pita, 30 

Sinus of desmids, 361, 862 


Siphonalcs. 350, 374-378, 375, 377 
fresh-wuter forms, 374-370, 375 
marine forms, 376-378, 377 
SiphonocladiuleH, 377, 377 
Siphonostclc, 183-184, 184, 185 
umpliiphloic, 183, 184, 185 
ectopliloic, 183. 184. 185 
Slimo molds. 417-410, 418, 419 
Smilax, tendrils of, 75, 73 
SmuU, 403^69. 484. 468. 469 
Soil, iiiiinionificution in, 132 
curl>on dioxide in, 134 
colloid.'i, 131-132 
deni tri heat son in, 133 
effect of roottf on, 133-134 
cssentini elements of, 135-138 
fsetom iitTccting tninsfumtion, 65 
fertility and bacteria, 414 
fertiUxem, 136 

inorganic sidta, condition of, in, 131-132 
leaching from, 131 
nitrificution in, 132 
nitrogen fixation in, 132-133 
solution, 120 
128-120 

Solanaecac, 64D-042, 641 
Solnnaio, 314 

Solomon's seal, 195-196, 196 
Solutes, diffusion of, 123 
Solution cultures, 131 
Soredia, 461 
Sori, of ferns, 533 , 534 
of rusts, 473 

Soybeans, effect of light on, 230, 229, 288 
Spadix. 256, 257, 257 
Spawn of mushrooms, 420 
S|>ocies, defined, 336, 337 
number of, in plant kingdom, 338 
Spectrum, growth of plants in different pp.rta of, 
230-231, 232 , 2U 
regions of, 83-85, 226 
Spermniia, 404, 406, 470 
Spermatocytes, 382 
Spermatogenesb in fern, 539 
Spormatophy tn, 327,329.330,673 (SeeofM Seed plants) 
Spcmjogonin, 470 

Sperms, of angiospenns, 262 , 623. 261, 622 
of Ceratotamia, 28 
of Chareles, 387 
of Conifemlcs, 587, 590-591, 589 
of Cycadales, 607, 28, 606 
of Sfiuixeium, 654 , 555, 28 
of ferns, 539, 540 
of Fuexu, 396-398 
of OinJego, 609 
of l$0€t€$, 670 
of 2/Vcopodtum, 560, 660 
of 3/orcAonlfo, 493, 494, 499,498 
of 5forsi7aa, 544 , 644 
of moss. 510, 612, 513, 612 
of Oedogonium, 373 
of Ophiogloasales, 54$ 
of PsUotales, 527 
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Sperms, of Selagimlla, 566, 567 
of Sphagnum, 508 
of Vauckeria, 376 
of Voh'ox, 355 
Sphaerella, 351-353, 352 
Sphiieritiles, 45S-^59 
SphiiKniUe?^. 332, 506-509, 508 

500-509, 50$, 507, 508 
Sphenoi)Kylhilos, 333, 522, 548, 649 
Spheriopsida, 330. 332, 522. 548-549, 551 
Spices, 282 

S|)ike. 256, 257, 257, 644 

Spikelet of grass iafloroscence, 663, 664 

Spindle, division of, 201. 202. 203 

Sr>int*s, 75, 73 

Spiral vessels, 36, 36 

Spirillum, form of bacteria, 412, 411 

Spirogyra, 363-366, 365 

SpiruUna, 341 

Spongy iJiesophyll, 55-56, 49 
Sr>oranKia, of algae, 337, 34S, 371, 375. 368. 375 
of brown algjio, 393-397, 394 
of ferns, 533-537, 534 
of fungi, 432-433, 436-437, 438 
of hott€9, 569-570, 568, 569 
of Lycopodium, 557-55S, 559 
of Myxomycetes, 418^19, 419 
of Psilolum, 572, 571 
of re<l nlgnc, 404-405, 409 
of StUiginclla, 563-564, 564 
Sporangium initial, in Equisetum, 552 
in SflagintUa^ 564 
Sfiore, defined, 348 

development in higher Dosidioniycctcs, 479 
formation, in bacteria, 413 
germination, in fungi, 426, 424, 433. 464 
kinds of red algae, 408, 409 
Sfioro balls, In stiiuts. 465 
Spore mother cells, 497, 585, 586 
Sjjoro firoducing .structures, of ungiosperrns. Cl6-621 
of Conifcrales, 582 
Spores, of algae, 348 
of Equisetum, 552-553 
of fungi, 424-426, 424 

of loose smut of wheat, germination of, 469 
of Lycopodium, 558 
of ytarsilea, 543 
of moss, maturation of, 516 
of nist fungi, types of. 469-475, 473 
of Selaginella, 564 
Sjioric mciosis, 385 

Sporocarps of MarMca, 543-544, 542, 513 
Sporocyte, 382 , 489 , 497 , 546 
Spnrophore of fungi, 421, 424 
Sporophylls, of angiaspernus, 616 
of ferns, 532-534, 531, 532 
of g>'III nos per ms, 574, 582-586, 580, 583*586 
of lnoetes, 568 
of Lycopodium, 557, 558 
of Sflaginella, 563, 564 
Sporophyte, of algae, 393 
of Anthocerotales. 503-504, 503. 506 
of Coniferulcs, 580-586, 579, 580 


S|>orophyte, defined, 517-518 
of Equisetum, 549-553, 550, 551 
of fern, 526-537. 527, 531, 532 
and gametophyte, in angiosperms, 573-574 
in bryophytes, 486-487 
in plants, nuclear differences of, 519-520 
in plants, relative extent of, 518-519 
in plants, relative independence of, 519 
of Jungermanniales, 502, 501, 502 
of Lycopodium, 557-559, 558 
of Marchaniia, 494-497, 495 
of moss, 513-516, 511, 514 
of OphiogloKssules, 546-547, 547 
of ^irria, 498, 498, 499 
of seed plants, 573-574 
of Selaginella, 561-565, $52, 563, 564 
of Sphagnum, 508-509, 506, 507 
Spray iiiatermls. effect of on transpiration, 65 
Spring wood, 169 
Spruce iPicca), 595, 147 
Stalk cell, in Coniferulcs, 590, 589 
Stamen hnim of 7*radescantia, 26 
Stamerw. 247, 249, 574, 576, 616, 248, 256 
Stamlnatc cones, of Coniferalcs, 582-584, 583, 584 
of Cycadules, 603-604 
defined, 575 
of Ginkgo, 608, 609 
Sbiminate flower, 247, 254 
Standard of legume fiower, 649 , 648 
Starch, 77-78, 86 
digestion of, 309-311 
paste, 310-311 
Stele of roots, 112. 114 
Steles, types of, in ferns, 183, 528, 185, 529 
in plants. 183-186. 184, 185 
Stems, 139-109 
aerial, 198-199 
anatomy of, 149-188 
annual rings of, 109-171, 171 
annuals. biennialH, and perennials, 148-140 
ascent of sup in, 190-193 
bark and wood of, 176. 171 
bud scale scars of, 145, 144 
buds of. 140-145, 141, 142. 144 
bundle scars of, 143-144, 144 
of cactus, 198 

cambium in. 158. 162-166, 173-175, 182-183, 187. 

210. 211, 163. 164. 165, 174, 177 
columnar, 145, 147 
conduction of food in, 103-104 
conduction of water in, 189-103 
cortex of, 155-156, 152, 154, 155, 164, 165, 170, 174. 
177 

creeping, 199 

deliquescent, 145-146, 147 

of dicotyledons, 149-176, 187 

distinguishing features of, 139 

elongation of. 139-140,140 

endarch condition of xylem in, 160, 528 

endodermi.s of, 156, 155 

epidermis of, 155, 152, 154, 155 

of Equisefum, 570 

excurrent, 145-146, 147 
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Stems, of ferns, 624-528 , 527. 529 
fruit scare on, H5, 141 
functions^ of, 188-194 
gcnenil features of. 139-149 
of gym nosperms. 176-179, 187. 177-179 
of herbs, shrul>s, trees, 145. 146 
kin(U of, 145-149, 147 
lactiferous ducts of. 100 - 161 . 161 
leaf gaps in. 183, 528 
leaf scars on. 143. 144 
Ic.af traces in, 183 , 528 
lonticcls of, 145, 175, 141. 144. 177 
of Lycopodium, 570 
modiaed. 194-199, 195-198 

of monocotyledons, anutomy of, 180*183, 188. 180. 

182 

rnonopodial branching of, 148. 144 
of mosses, 509 

node^ and internode<i of, 143, 144 

origin and growth of, 130-140 

periderm of, 173-176, 174 

phloem in. 157-15$, 152. 154. 15$. 170 

phloem raj*s of, 169, 170 

of pine, 176-179, 177, 178 

pith and pith rays in, 160, 152. 154. 165 

primary tissues of, 149-162, 154 

regions of growth in length of, 139-140, 140 

rhuomc type of. 194-106. 195, 196 

sapwood and heart wood in, 171-173, 171 

scars on, 143-145, 144. 196 

secondary tissues of, 162-176 

of 562, 563 

size and form of, 145-149, 147 

of SpAoffnum, 507. 508 

spring wood, 160 

steles in. 183-186, 184, 185. 529 

summer wood, 109 

sympodial branching of. 148. 144 

tubers of, 198. 198 

t\nning of, 199 

underground, 194-196 

unusual forma and functions of, 194-199, 19$«198 
vascular bundles of, 156-160, 186-187, 18S 
u-ood mys in, 169 

xylem in. 158-160. 166-173, 152, 164. 165, 164. 165. 

166. 170. 176. 179 
Stcrismata, 463 
Sterile flowere, 248 

Sterile tissue in Anl/ioeeros sporophyte, 504 , 605 

Stigma, 250, 250 

Stimuli and movement, 243 

Stimulus movemente 243-246 

SUnkhorn fungi, 486, 482 

Stinking smut of wheat, 467-468, 467, 468 
Stipules, 43, 40 
Stolons, igg 
Stomata, 51-55, 49, 52 
diatribution of, 64-55, 52 
of ferns, 531-633, 538 
euard cells of, 51,49.62 
opening and claeing of, 63-54 

in relation to transpiration, 66 - 67 , 67 
Bunken, $7 


Stomilim of feras. 536, 534 
Stone cellfl, 33, 34 

Stone fruits, 276, 277 / 

Stonige. in rootn, 116-119, 118 
in »ccijA, 284-285 
Stnitilicution of 8cecb. 294-295 
Strawberry, fruit of, 279. 278 
runner of. 199 

StrcHiiiing of cytoplasm, 24, 26 
Sfrepiorocrus, 411 
Sircp/omyccs ffrtseus, 417, 427 
Streptomycin, 417. 427 
Strifes. Cusparian, 111. 156. 155 
Strobili. 549. 575. 631-632, 631 
compared with cones, 631-632, 631 
compared with flowers, 531-632, 631 
in SrfogmW/o. 563, 563, 564 
Stroniu. 2$ 

Sty Ur column, 250 
Style, 250. 250 
Suk>crin. 30 

Siibnicrse<i plunU. alisorption of water by, 128 
Siibminimal tcmpemturcs for growth, 238-239 
Sucruse, 308 
Sucrose, 77 
digestion of, 308-309 
Suction force. 127 
Sugar, chemicnl formulae of» 77 
kinds of, 77 
maple, making of, 190 
in relation to anthocyunin, 16 
Sulfur, functions of, in the plant, 138 
Summer wood, 169 
Sundew. 98, 97 

Sunflower, effect of light on, 230, 232 
family, 651-655, 652. 654. 6S5 
Sunlight, 225-226 

(See ofae Radiation) 

Superior osiiry, 253. 635, 254 
Supernumerary buds, 143 
Supramaximal temperatures for growth, 237-238 
Suspensor. in angiospcrnis, 263, 625. 264 
in Conifcmlcs, 592. 592 
defined, 263 

in Lycopodium embryo. 558, 561 
in Mucoralcs. 437 
Suture in fruits, 268 
Syconium, 279 
Symbioeb, 424 , 459 

Symmetry, bilateral, in fiowcia, 252, 635 
radial, in flowers. 251, 635 
Sympetalae. 634 
Sympetaly. 253 
Sympodial branching, 148, 141 
Synangiutn, 533 
Synaptic mates, 382. 674 
Syncarpy. 253 

Synergids, 261 . 622. 261. 621. 629 
Syngamy, 349. 381, 494, 500. 513, 520, 555 
Syngeneaious, 253 
Synsepaly, 253 

Synthesis, of carbohydrates, 82-91 
in algae. 847 
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SynthcsU. of fiits and oils, 91-92 
of proteins. 92-93 

Synthetic ability of plants, signifioincc of, 81 

T 

'‘TaKRC<r’ oxycen, in photosynthesis, 86 
TukadiastiL«c, 309 
Tapetiiin, 249, 535, 250 
Tar>root.s. 99, 100, 101, 103 
Taxics, 245 

Tajoiiinia, 505, 597, 594, 598 
Taxonomy, 4 
Taxus, 505, 000, 596 
Telia, 470 

Toliospores of rusts, 470, 472-474, 473 
Tolor)lause, 205-205. 203 

Tcinpenitiirc, cardinal points of, for growth, 237 
cfToct of freezing, on plants, 238-239 
effect of, on growth, 235-240 
effect of, in respimtion, 319 
efTect of, on transpimtion, 64 
formative efTect of, 230-240 
in harclening, 239 
needed for seed germination, 296 
range and life <bjndion, 235-237 
siihminimul, 238-239 
siiprumaximal, 237-238 
Tendril climbers, 199, 197 
Tendrils, 75, 109, 73, 197 
Terminal buds, 142, 141, 142. 144 
TentJi, 283 
Tetrad, 584 

Tetrarch condition of xylem, 111, 183, 114 
I'etrasihjra, 359, 360 
Tetrusporaic.s, 359-360, 360 
Tctnispore?* in re<l algae. 407 
TlDillophytu. 327, 331, 339-485 
ActirioinyceU's, 416-417 
algae, 339-409 

alternation of generations in, 349, 368-369, 397-398, 
401, 407-409 
bacleria, 410-415 
blue-grwn uigae, 340-346 
brown algae, 390-402 
fungi, 419-485 
green algae, 346-380 
red algae, 402-400 
slime molds, 417-419 
Thai lose liverworts, 489-500 
Thullus, of An(hocero8, 503, 503 
defined, 6 
of f<*rn, 537, 538 

of Jungerrnanniales, 500-602, 501 
of M archant in 489-492. 490, 491 
of lUrcia, 497-498, 498 
of Sphagnum, 606-507, 506 
Theca of moss, 515 
Thermomistios, 243 
Thermotropism, 102 
Thiamin, 220. 221 
and root growth, 220 
Thiuzole, 221 


Thorns. 75, 199, 73, 197 
Thuja, 595, 599-600, 594 
THia, stem of, 171 
Ti7/c/ia species, 467-468, 467 
Timber decays, 481 
Timothy, 662 
Tissue systems, 37-3$, 528 
of ferns, 528 
Tissues, 31-38 
complex, 32 

concerned in water conduction, 189 
kinds of. 31-38 

iiieristematic. 32. 149-150, 209-211 
primary, in roots. 110-112, 108. 114 
in stems, 149-162, 152, 154. 155 
secondary, in roots, 112-116, 108, 114, 115 
in stems, 102-176, 152, 153, 164. 165, 167, 168, 
170, 171 
simple, 32 

Tme$ip(eri$, 571, 572 
Toadstools. 477, 484-485, 482, 483 

Tobacco. <lovelo|>ment of embryo anil endosperm in, 

624 

a-Tocopherol, 220 
Tonoplast, 27, 26 
Toothed fungi, 484, 482 
Torreya, 595, 596 

Toxic and stimulating substances, efTect of, in 
respiration, 320 
Truce elements, 131 
Tracheae, kin<ls of. 35-36, 36. 159 
Tracheid, 32-36, 158, 176.582, 613, 35.178,179 
Trachcor)hyta, 327, 328, 330-332, 521-032 
clnssifiCHtion of, 521-523 
Tradtscantia, stomatu of. 52 
Traasloeutiofi of food, 193-194 
Trans jurat ion, 60-72, 62 
and absorption of inorganic siilwtances, 70-71 
amount of, 61, 68-70 
cooling effect of, 71-72 
cuticular, 61 

external factors affecting rate of, 63-65 

internal factors affecting nite of 65-68 

methods of measuring, 61, 62 

and movement of inorganic su1>stancea$, 71 

possible functions of, 70-72 

potometcr for studying rate of, 62 

rate, from trees and shrubs, 69 

relation of age and maturity of plant to, 68 

relation to evaporation, 61-63 

stomatal. 61 

stream, 71 

useful or harmful to j)lant, 70-72 
Transpiring tissues, water-retaining ability of, 67 
Tree diseases, 481 
Tree ferns, 525, 525 
Trees, shrul>s and herbs, 145, 146 
Trehalose, 77 

Triarch condition of xylem. 111, 183 
Trichogyne, in Ascomycetos, 450 
in green algae. 364 
in rcii algae, 4U4, 405. 406, 405 
Trinomial names (or plants, 336 
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Trisacchflrides, 77 
Tropisms, 102, 245-246, 244 
Truffles, 455 
Trypsin, 313, 304 
T$ugat 596, 534 
Tube cell, 623 
in ConifemlGS, 589 
Tube nucleus, in pollen grains, 259 
Tuberalesj, 455 
Tubere, 198, 196 
Tunicate bulb, 198, 196 
Turgor movcnienta, 242 
pressure, 127 
Twiners, 199 
Tyloses, 173, 189, 16S 
Typhaceac, 663-666, 665 
Tyrosinase, 318 

U 

Ulothrix, 367-368, 368 

triotrichales, 350, 366-368 

Ultraviolet radiation, effect on growth, 231 

Umbel. 256, 258. 649. 257, 650 

Umbcllifcmc, 649-651, 650 

Underground stems, 194-198, 195, 196 

Unipistillary fruits. 288-277. 279-280 

Urease, 305, 313, 306 

Uredinalcs, 469-477 

Uredinia of rusts, 470, 472^74, 473 

Urodospores of rusts, 470, 472-474, 473 

Ustilaginalcs, 463-469 

Uililago Avefuuy 467-468, 467 

Viiilago Triticiy 468-469, 469 

Vstilago Zeue, 466-467, 466 

V 

Vacuoles, oil, 27 
water, 27. 26 
Vatonic, 377, 377 
Valves in fruits, 26S 
Variety name, 336 

Vascular bundles, of stems, 156, 160, 181 - 182 , 186-187. 
182,186 

types of, 186-187, 186 
Vascular cambium, 210 
Vascular cylinder in roots, 1U-U3, 114 
Vascular elements, 33-37, 34-36 
in gymnosperms, 176-179, 178, 179 
in monocotyledons, 180-183, 180, 182 
Vascular plants, higher, 573-632 
(See aleo Seed plants) 

Vascular plants, lower, 332, 333, 521-572 
alternation of genemtion in, 523, 524, 545-540, 

atotomy of, 524, 628-630. 661, 562, 571, 529, 530. 
$70 

apical cells of, 552,683,552, 564 
classlBcatioa of. 621-523. 524. 656-567 
distribution of, 624, 56$ 
embryo of, 641, 661, 667, 641 
dossil. 522-623. 648-649. 668, 571 
»ini|^phytes in. 537-541.544,648.653-555,559-661. 
«W67.570.672,5U, 540.6U. 654 . 559, 566. 569 


Vascular plants, holerospory in, 524, 542-543, 553, 
S63-S05 

lioniospory in, 524,553-554,550 
ordcra of, 522, 524 

8IK>rophyte and gumotophyte, relative importance 
of, 523, 545-546 

Vascular structures in leaves, 49, 57-59,49, 58 
Vnseulur tissue system, 38 
Vascular tissues, of ferns, 528, 529 
of roots, 111-113, 114, 115 
secondary, 162-173, 164. 165. 167, 168 
VaucheriQ, 374-376, 375 
Vegetable ivory, 281 
Veins of leaves. 43, 44, 57-59, 44. 49. 58 
Vela men of ncrial roots of orchids, 119, 658 
Venation, types of, 43-44, 44 
Venter of urchegonium, 493-404, 495 
Ventnil camil tell, 494 
Venus’s fly trap, 98, 96, 97 
Tcrboscum Tfuipeue, Imirs of, 50, 51 
Vernation, 45, 46 
Versatile anther, 249, 218 
VesseU, types of, 35-36, 158 , 3$. 159 
Vetch, tendrils of, 75 
Viability of seed. 291-292 
Virtoria regia, floating leaves of, 48, 48 
Vines, 198-199 
Viruses, 415-4IS 
Vitality of seeds, 291-292 
Vitamin, A, in relation to carotene, 14 
Di. in relation to root growth, 220 
Vitamins, 219-222 
and growth of fungi, 221 
Volva of gill fungi, 484, 483 
Volvocalos, 350-356, 351. 352 , 354 . 355 
refcox, 354-356, 355 

W 

Wall, ocH. 29-31 
Wall cell in Coniferalcs, 590 
Wall pressure in plant cells, 128'127 
Water, absorption of, 121-130 
by inbibition, 121-122 
by low*Gr plants, 128 
by osmosis, 125-126 
by >*ascular plants, 128-130 
asGoniof, in trees, 100-193 
capillary, 128-129 
condition of, in the soil, 128 
gmtitational, 128 
hygroscopic, 129 
importance of, 121 

retaining ability of transpiring tissues, 67-88 
transfer of, to the xylem, in roots, 130 
Water conduction, and root pressure, 190-191 
tissues concerned in, 189 
Water cultures, 131 
“Water ferns,” 541-544, 542-544 
Water lily, 48, 48 
Water pores, 72 

Water relations of the cell, 125-127 
Water lequirement of plants, 70 
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Water supply, effect of, in photosynthesis, 88 
in respinttion, 310 
in seed Kcnaination, 295-296 
Weedkiller. 210 
H'Wm jVscAia, 610-611, 611 
Whc^it, 662 
stem section of, 180 
Wheat rust. 471-475, 471. 473 
Wheat smut, 4G7-460, 467«469 
White color in ])lants, 10 
White pine blister rust, 475, 476 
Whorled armncetiiont of flonil parts, 247, 633 
Willow family, 055-657, 6$6. 667 
Wiltinj^ coeflicient, 129 
Wind pollination, 250 
Winffs of leKumc Hower, 649, €48 
Winter hardiness, 6vS, 239 
Wood, 109-173, 176 

appearance of, in different sections, 173,172 
white pine, 178 
Wood fibers. 35. 15S, 35, 168 
Wood ray cells, 35 

Wood raj's. 169, 168. 170. 177. 178, 179 

X 

X ruys, effect of, on growth, 231 
Xunthophylls, 13, 14 
Xanthoproteic acid reaction, 80 
Xerophytes, 65, 241 
Xylem, 35-36, 35, 36 

in dicotyledons, 156-160, 166-173, 152. 154. 155. 

159. 164. 165. 168. 170-172 
in gyinnosperins, 176-179, 177-179 
in le^ives, 57, 58 
primary, of roots, 111-112, 114 
of stems, 158-160, 154. 155, 156 


Xylem, in roots, transfer of water to, 130 
secondary, of roots, 113, 114, 115 
of stems. 16G-173. 168. 170-172 
Xylem elements, 35-36, 158-lCO, 166-160, 35. 36. 168. 
179 

Xylem purenehyiiia, 35, 153 
Xylem my, 169, 168, 170 
Xylem vessels, tyj>cs of, 36, 36. 159 

Y 

Yeasts, 452-453, 452 
Yellow i>igmcnts, 13-14, 16 
Yucca, 260 

7j 

Zamia, 604 

Zanardinia, 401-102. 401 
i^eaxanthol (Zeaxanthin), 14 
Zoin, 77 

Zoosiiorangium, defined, 348 
ZcxKspore, defined, 34S 
Zoospores, {see Algae and Fungi) 

Z}fi)nrma, 303-360, 3S5 
Zygnemaceac, 301, 363-366. 365 
^ygoniorphic flower, 252, 254 
Zygomycetes. 431 
Zygote, 2G2, 349. 353, 494 
of Coniferalcs. 592 
defined, 262, 340 
of desiiiids, germination of, 363 
of Fucus, germination of, 399 
of Oedogonium, germination of, 373 
Zygotic ineiosis, 349, 385 
Zymuse, 321 
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